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THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN  ON  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

When  Mr.  James  H.  Baker,  then  principal  of  the  Denver 
High  School,  made  his  report  before  the  National  Council  of 
Education  at  Toronto  in  1891,  on  the  course  of  study  in 
secondary  schools,  I  did  not  see  that  any  important  results 
were  likely  to  be  secured  by  the  discussion  of  his  theme. 
I  had  found  few  secondary  teachers  interested  in  the  question 
of  the  relative  value  of  the  several  branches  which  tradition 
has  placed  in  their  way.  Mr.  Baker's  earnestness  and  persist- 
ence, however,  succeeded  in  procuring  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives from  colleges  and  secondary  schools  the  following 
year  at  Saratoga.  A  proposition  was  shaped  to  call  a  series 
of  conferences,  one  for  each  principal  subject  in  the  secondary 
programme^  and  a  Committee  of  Ten  were  nominated  to  select 
members,  arrange  meetings,  and  digest  results  into  a  final 
report.  The  whole  was  made  effective  by  a  provision  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  chiefly  by  his 
efforts  carried  through  the  directory  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  to  appropriate  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
from  its  treasury  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  these 
conferences. 

It  looked  now  as  if  something  was  to  be  accomplished  that 
would  arrest  the  attention  of  all  parties  engaged  in  the  control 
of  secondary  education,  and  when  President  Eliot  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  no  doubt  remained 
that  the  work  would  be  thoroughly  done  and  that   it   would 
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demand  and  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  all  classes  of 
teachers,  whether  in  secondary,  higher,  or  elementary  schools. 
The  report  now  in  press  is  chiefly  the  work  of  the  chairman, 
who  has  devoted  a  large  amount  of  his  time  and  strength 
the  past  eighteen  months  to  its  preparation  and  to  the  neces- 
sary details  of  organizing  the  nine  special  conferences. 

No  one  expected  the  special  conferences  would  all. reach  the 
same  results  and  offer  programmes  that  substantially  agreed  in 
the  amount  of  time  apportioned  to  the  several  branches  of 
study.  There  arc  certain  branches  which  hold  a  strong  central 
position  in  the  course,  made  venerable  by  the  long  time  during 
which  tradition  has  respected  their  claims.  Such  are  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics.  Then  there  are  other  branches  strug- 
gling for  recognition,  not  satisfied  with  the  doubtful  and  uncer- 
tain place  accorded  them  at  present  in  the  secondary  schools. 

How  could  the  conferences,  representing  each  the  exclusive 
interests  of  a  single  branch,  make  up  programmes  acceptable 
to  all?  Even  with  the  highly  cultured  and  broad-minded  men 
chosen  for  these  special  conferences,  it  was  expected  that  irre- 
concilable  differences  would  present  themselves,  and  that  the 
Committee  of  Ten  would  have  the  brunt  of  the  whole  work  in 
their  task  of  fusing  the  several  tentative  programmes  into  one 
that  would  represent  in  some  degree  the  claims  of  all.  In  fact, 
it  actually  turned  out  that  nearly  all  of  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  was  used  in  constructing  the  model  programmes 
shown  in  Table  No.  4  of  their  report.  Table  No.  2  showed 
that  the  result  of  combining  the  recommendations  of  the 
special  conferences,  without  such  modifications  as  should 
reduce  the  demands  of  each  branch  and  adjust  them  to  the 
demands  of  all,  would  give  an  absurd  programme  that  required 
22  hours  of  recitation  a  week  the  first  year  ;  37^  hours  the 
second  ;  38  hours  the  third  ;  40^  the  fourth  year !  The  hours 
of  recitation  (recitation  is  the  technical  term  for  lesson  or  class 
exercise  in  the  United  States)  in  a  secondary  school  vary  in 
length  from  40  to  55  minutes,  with  an  average  of  45  minutes. 
Thus  the  school  day  has  6^^  recitation  hours.  No  young  per- 
son could  stand  the  strain  of  attention  required  to  profit  by 
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a  continuous  series  of  class  exercises  conducted  by  a  good 
teacher  for  five  consecutive  hours,  or  even  for  four  such  hours, 
requiring,  as  they  would,  all  his  power  of  vigilant  attention  at 
each  moment.  But  this  unadjusted  programme  required  22 
hours  a  week  or  4^  per  day  for  the  first  year ;  37^  per  week 
or  7^  per  day  for  the  second  year ;  7f  per  day  for  the  third 
year,  and  8yV  hours  per  day  for  the  fourth  year  of  the  second- 
ary course.  The  senior  pupil  would  be  occupied  in  class 
exercises  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  with  intermission  of  five  to 
fifteen  minutes  between  recitations.  He  would  have  eight 
lessons  on  different  subjects  per  day. 

In  Table  No.  3,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  chairman,  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  to  preserve  the  results  reached  by  the  special  con- 
ferences as  regards  the  balance  of  studies,  by  reducing  the 
maximum  number  of  recitations  per  week  in  any  one  branch  to 
4  instead  of  5.  But  even  this  left  too  many  hours  per  day, 
namely,  6  in  the  second  year,  ']\  in  the  third  year,  and  6|  in  the 
fourth  year,  and  would  require  a  longer  school  day  than  now 
prevails.  It  would  meet  the  unqualified  disapproval  of  medical 
advisers  throughout  the  land.  The  Committee  of  Ten  were 
accordingly  obliged  to  turn  away  from  the  task  of  editing  the 
special  reports  and  consolidating  the  several  recommendations 
into  one  programme,  and  devote  their  time  to  the  discussion  of 
the  fundamental  question  of  deciding  between  the  essential  and 
unessential  branches  of  secondary  study  and  in  allotting  the 
proper  amount  of  time  for  each.  Table  No.  4  contains  the 
decisions  reached  by  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

The  classical  programme,  as  might  be  supposed,  received 
the  lion's  share  of  attention.  This  gave  Latin  5,  5,  4,  4  hours 
per  week  (for  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  years)  Greek, 
o,  o,  5,  5  ;  English  literature  and  rhetorical  work,  4,  4,  3,  2  ; 
German  or  French,  o,  4,  4,  3 ;  history,  4,  3,  o,  2  (half  year) ; 
algebra  4,  o,  4  (half-year),  o  ;  geometry,  o,  4,  4  (half-year),  o  ; 
trigonometry  or  higher  algebra,  o,  o,  o,  2  (half-year) ;  physical 
geography  (a  compend  of  the  sciences  that  relate  to  man's 
environment,  teaching  the  technical  terms  and  simplest  ele- 
ments of  geology,  botany,  zoology,   ethnology,  meteorology, 
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and  astronomy),  3,  o,  o,  o ;  physics  and  chemistry  (or  molar 
and  molecular  physics)  o,  o,  o,  4.  In  the  Latin-scientific,  and 
still  further  in  the  "  modern  "  programme  of  Table  No.  4  the 
natural  sciences  and  modern  languages  hold  a  relatively  larger 
place  while  the  classical  branches  are  curtailed. 

These  facts  once  before  us  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  alone  of  all  the  conferences  had  to  face  the  real 
difficulty.  They  as  a  committee  had  to  agree  on  a  programme 
which  each  member  was  bound  to  consider  a  compromise. 
Each  had  to  yield  something  which  he  believed  to  be  due  to 
his  favorite  branches  of  study,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  co- 
operation of  his  fellow  committeemen.  There  was  danger  in 
this,  too,  that  the  Committee  of  Ten  itself  did  not  represent 
in  its  members  all  branches  of  the  course  of  study,  the  tradi- 
tional and  the  newly  proposed,  with  equal  ability.  The  net 
results  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  as  found  in  the 
classical  programme  of  Table  No.  4  are  therefore  by  no  means 
authoritative  or  conclusive  even  to  its  own  members. 

The  good  to  be  expected  from  these  conferences,  special  and 
general,  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this  report  will  turn  the 
attention  of  the  best  thinkers  among  our  teachers  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  comparative  educational  value  of  the  several 
branches  of  study.  It  will  thus  mark  an  era  in  educational 
progress.  For  it  is  clear  that  there  is  great  evil  in  the  present 
state  of  confusion  that  prevails  in  regard  to  the  functions  per- 
formed by  the  several  branches  in  the  development  of  the 
mind.  Taking  the  point  of  view  of  the  defenders  of  the  old- 
time  staples,  classics  and  mathematics,  what  a  waste  of  edu- 
cative power  there  is  in  the  "  modern  "  courses  of  study  which 
draw  into  them  three-fourths  of  all  the  secondary  pupils  of  the 
nation  !  Taking  the  point  of  view  of  the  defenders  of  the 
moderns,  what  a  waste  of  time  and  opportunity  goes  on  in 
colleges  and  preparatory  schools  over  dead  languages  no  longer 
of  practical  use !  It  is  indeed  high  time  that  the  collective 
mind  of  the  fraternity  of  educators  should  be  turned  to  this 
subject  of  educational  values. 

In    early   manhood  I    found    myself   greatly   attracted   ta 
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physics,  astronomy,  geology,  and  that  part  of  physical  geog- 
raphy that  relates  to  the  formation  of  continents.  The 
■development  theory  in  its  various  forms  possessed  a  charm  so 
great  that  I  readily  became  a  partisan  and  adopted  the  cry 
against  classical  study,  a  cry  then  feebly  heard,  but  since 
become  loud  and  imperative.  The  argument  against  the  tradi- 
tional course  began  by  admitting  the  former  usefulness  of  Latin. 
When  it  was  the  common  tongue  for  scholars  of  all  nations,  and 
■when  all  good  books  were  composed  in  it,  the  study  of  Latin 
made  accessible  the  reservoir  of  human  learning.  Then  too 
Greek  was  useful  for  its  aid  in  helping  one  to  the  sources  of 
literature  and  theology.  But  modern  translations,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Bible,  had  brought  over  to  us  what  is  valuable  in 
those  tongues.  Books  of  any  special  value  are  now  written  in 
modern  languages  only.  Scholars  no  longer  speak  Latin  so 
Avell  as  German,  French,  and  English.  Why  should  the  trus- 
tees of  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges  insist  on  compelling 
all  candidates  for  higher  education  to  jump  like  sheep  over  an 
imaginary  Latin  fence  in  order  to  come  into  the  fold  of  learn- 
ing, as  did  our  ancestors  over  a  real  fence  when  none  but 
Latin  scholars  could  read  a  learned  book  ? 

Three  hundred  years  ago  little  could  be  found  in  the  modern 
tongues.  But  since  then  three  great  modern  contributions  to 
human  learning  have  been  made  :  (i)  the  poetry  and  prose 
literatures  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  nations  ; 
(2)  natural  science  ;  (3)  history  and  scientific  researches  into 
language  and  human  institutions.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  these  three  moderns  should  be  entirely  set  aside  until 
after  the  ancient  learning  is  mastered.  The  practical  effect  of 
the  old  college  course  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  has 
been  to  leave  the  majority  of  so-called  liberally  educated  men 
ignorant  of  the  literature  of  modern  languages,  ignorant  of  the 
sciences  of  nature,  and  of  the  history  and  science  of  humanity. 

The  moderns,  however,  began  two  generations  ago  to  make 
their  influence  felt  in  the  schools  controlled  by  the  people  and 
supported  by  taxation.  The  elementary  course  of  study, 
about  eight  years  in  extent,  has  been  constantly  widened  and 
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enriched  by  the  introduction  of  scientific  information  into  its 
text-books  on  geography ;  of  the  gems  of  modern  literature 
into  its  school  readers  ;  and  of  history,  logic,  and  philology  into 
its  text-books  on  English  grammar  and  history  of  the  native 
country. 

One  generation  ago  the  era  of  public  high  schools  began, 
and  the  modern  course  mapped  out  for  the  elementary  schools 
was  systematically  expanded  through  a  four-years  secondary 
course. 

.  To  see  how  logical  and  exhaustive  this  course  is  as  it  stands, 
we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  structure  of  human  learning 
itself.  There  are  two  well  marked  kinds  of  natural  science 
requiring  different  methods  and  securing  different  kinds  of 
subject-matter  :  (i)  physics  and  chemistry,  dealing  vv^ith  matter 
in  its  organic  aspect,  and  with  mechanical  motion ;  (2)  natural 
history,  dealing  with  organic  matter  or  living  beings,  the  plant 
and  the  animal,  and  the  conditions  of  life,  geologic  and 
meteorologic.  The  method  of  the  former  is  mechanical  and 
mathematical ;  the  method  of  the  biologic  sciences  is  evolu- 
tional— studying  the  laws  of  growth  and  progress  through 
inward  spontaneous  reaction  upon  environment.  In  the 
former  there  are  only  material  conditions  and  external  efficient 
causes ;  in  the  latter  there  is  psychic  life  possessed  of  assimi- 
lative power  in  plants,  and  assimilative  power,  plus  sensation 
and  locomotion,  in  animals. 

Popular  instinct  has  provided  for  these  two  provinces  of 
nature  by  arithmetic  and  geography  in  the  elementary  school, 
and  by  physical  geography  (for  sciences  of  organic  being) ; 
by  algebra,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry  (for 
inorganic  matter  and  motion),  in  the  public  high  school. 

There  are  three  provinces  of  human  learning  that  deal  with 
man,  just  as  there  are  two  provinces  relating  to  nature:  (i) 
literature;  (2)  science  of  human  nature  including  logic,  psy- 
chology, moral  philosophy,  sociology,  etc.;  (3)  history.  In  his- 
tory man  is  shown  chiefly  as  social  or  aggregate  will-power,  mak- 
ing institutions,  or  individually  reacting  against  those  already 
made.     In  logic   and  psychology  we  have  the  exposition  of 
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human  intellect,  and  in  literature  we  have  the  revelation  of  the 
heart  in  its  longings,  aspirations,  and  ideals. 

The  popular  instinct  again  has  provided  for  each  of  these 
three  provinces  of  learning  (the  provinces  relating  to  humanity), 
just  as  it  has  provided  for  the  two  physical  provinces  :  (i)  In 
the  school  readers  the  first,  second,  and  third  make  the  child 
familiar  with  the  colloquial  vocabulary  as  it  looks  in  print  and 
script ;  his  ear  is  already  familiar  with  it.  The  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  readers  deal  with  the  fine  pieces  of  the  standard  au- 
thors in  prose  and  verse,  mostly  artistic  wholes  or  what  Cole- 
ridge called  "■  organic  unities."  The  child  gets  a  new  and 
higher  vocabulary  and  learns  the  great  pieces  of  description 
inspired  by  genius  to  express  unusual  and  exalted  situations  of 
the  soul.  In  the  high  school  he  studies  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish literature  and  adds  also  Latin  or  a  modern  language. 

The  study  of  English  grammar  stands  for  the  intellect 
(as  the  logic  of  language  shows  the  mental  structure),  just  as 
literature  stands  for  the  heart  and  American  history  for  the 
side  of  the  will  in  the  elementary  school.  In  the  high  school 
English  grammar  gives  place  to  other  philologic  study  and  to 
more  or  less  study  of  psychology,  logic,  or  rhetoric.  History 
of  the  native  land  gives  place  to  the  history  of  the  world. 

Thus  the  five  provinces  of  human  learning  are  represented 
throughout  the  course  of  study  of  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

A  course  of  higher  education  adapted  to  continue  the  public 
elementary  and  secondary  would  require  more  science  and  his- 
tory  and  modern  literature  than  the  present  colleges  do ;  the 
same,  or  a  slightly  increased  amount  of  mathematics ;  and 
much  less  of  Latin  and  Greek.  To  prepare  students  for  the 
higher  education  as  it  is,  demands  special  secondary  schools 
and  special  courses  set  off  in  pubhc  high  schools.  It  requires 
a  postponement  of  physics  and  natural  history,  of  English  lit- 
erature and  human  history — all  these  to  some  degree. 

But  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  rightly  considered, 
there  is  more  contained  than  has  been  seen  by  the  ardent  ad- 
vocates  of   the  *'  moderns."     For  mathematics   gives    to    the 
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student  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  time  and  space,  and 
hence  the  logical  conditions  of  the  existence  of  matter  and 
motion.  It  is  therefore  a  fundamental  basis  for  all  knowledge 
of  nature. 

Latin  and  Greek  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
which  is  beginning  to  prevail  in  natural  science  and  will  by 
and  by  prevail  in  education — Latin  and  Greek  are  not  dead 
languages.  Nor  were  they  ever  essentially  more  useful  in  a 
liberal  education  than  now.  Although  they  once  formed  the 
language  of  the  learned,  still  their  chief  value  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  the  languages  of  the  two  peoples  that  orig- 
inated the  civilization  which  we  have  borrowed. 

The  Greeks  brought  to  perfection  art  and  poetry,  and  finally 
philosophy  and  science.  Only  rudimentary  beginnings  of 
these  things  come  to  us  from  other  peoples.  The  Romans 
borrowed  art,  literature,  science,  and  philosophy  from  the 
Greeks,  but  they  hivented  jurisprudence — they  transmitted  to 
all  modern  people  that  have  reached  the  rank  of  civilized 
nations  the  forms  of  acquiring,  holding,  and  transmitting  pri- 
vate property  and  the  municipal  and  corporate  forms  by  which 
individuals  may  live  together  in  a  community  without  inter- 
necine conflict  or  dwarfing  of  individual  development.  The 
roots  of  our  civilization  grew  in  Rome  and  Athens  :  Rome 
giving  the  forms  of  the  will  for  our  institutions  ;  Greece  giving 
the  forms  of  science  and  literature.  But  if  this  be  so  why  can- 
not one  get  what  is  valuable  by  studying  their  historj'  and  arch- 
aeology and  by  reading  good  translations  of  their  literature  ? 

Because  to  understand  comparative  history  and  archaeology 
requires  maturity.  These  are  studies  of  the  college  or  uni- 
vcrsity.  The  youth  finds  himself  in  a  derivative  civilization, 
and  is  best  helped  by  studying  the  language  in  which  the  ideas 
that  unconsciously  form  his  life  were  first  developed  and  ex- 
pressed. To  learn  a  language  is  to  learn  to  realize  in  our  minds 
just  the  volitions,  feelings,  and  ideas  that  its  originators 
conceived  and  expressed  in  the  words  that  we  read.  Each 
nation  has  its  view  of  the  world  cut  out,  defined,  and  ex- 
pressed by  its  vocabulary.     Latin  and  Greek  are   the  spiritual 
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clothes  of  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks.  To  put  on  these  gives 
us  a  power  to  understand  our  inherited  forms  in  art,  Hterature, 
and  philosophy,  in  legal  usages  and  civil  and  corporate  com- 
binations. 

This  is  especially  so  in  the  Romance  nations,  whose  lan- 
guages are  modifications  of  Latin;  especially  so  in  the  English, 
which  derives  all  except  its  colloquial  vocabulary  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek.  But  it  is  true  also  of  Germans  and  Slavs 
and  Scandinavians  as  well.  They  find  the  embryology  of 
their  civilization  in  Greece  and  Rome  just  as  we  do,  and  there- 
fore train  their  choice  youth  for  many  years  on  Latin  and 
Greek  in  order  that  they  may  all  make  a  new  conscious  Greek 
and  Roman  foundation  to  their  lives,  which  will  help  them  to 
understand  the  separate  elements  of  their  composite  civiliza- 
tion and  see  better  its  aims  and  means  of  achievement. 

This  early  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  gives,  at  the  outset, 
what  one  gets  in  mature  life  from  studying  the  philosophy  of 
history.  It  gives  it  in  the  form  of  feeling,  however,  rather 
than  in  the  form  of  science  or  philosophy. 

The  youth  equipped  with  Latin  and  Greek  has  powers  of 
learning  and  understanding  whatever  relates  to  the  social, 
political,  and  legal  forms  and  usages  of  his  people,  that  give 
him  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  youth  educated  only  in 
"  moderns."  Any  other  ancient  language,  say  Chinese  or  San- 
skrit, does  not  contain  the  roots  of  his  civilization.  Any 
modern  European  language  is  full  of  ideas  and  forms  of 
feeling  and  will,  that  find  explanation  only  in  Greek  or 
Latin. 

On  learning  to  see  this  question  of  language-study  in  the 
light  of  the  evolution  of  civilization,  I  came  to  understand  why 
the  Chinese  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  study  of  the  writings  of 
Confucius  and  Mencius,  and  why  the  high-caste  youths  of 
India  study  Sanskrit.  I  have  long  since  abandoned  my  objec- 
tions to  the  traditional  education  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  col- 
legies  and  academies,  but  I  insist  on  the  assignment  of  a 
moderate  amount  of  time  to  the  two  aspects  of  nature,  and  to 
English  literature  and  general  history,  so  that  the  graduate  of 
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the  college,  or  of  the  secondary  school,  shall  have  a  just  and 
well-rounded  view  of  all  provinces  of  human  learning  up  to 
the  time  he  enters  on  some  specialized  vocation  or  chosen 
life-study.  Hence,  I  was  very  sorry  that  the  Committe  of  Ten 
found  it  necessary  to  omit  from  the  second  and  third  years 
of  the  classical  course  all  natural  science.  I  wished  to  have 
physics  placed  in  the  second  year,  botany  and  zoology  in 
the  third  year,  and  chemistry  in  the  fourth,  for  three  lessons 
a  week. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  indicated  some  of  the  ques- 
tions offered  us  in  this  report  for  discussion:  the  relative  func- 
tion of  language  studies  as  compared  with  the  natural  sciences 
or  history  or  mathematics  ;  the  function  of  the  study  of  the 
classics ;  the  difference  between  physics  and  natural  history  as 
a  mental  discipline  ;  between  history  and  grammar.  Numerous 
other  questions  are  suggested  :  for  instance,  the  danger  of 
arrested  development  in  the  mind  from  too  exclusive  study  in 
the  methods  of  any  particular  branch,  say  in  physics  or  mathe- 
matics, to  the  detriment  of  the  power  to  study  biology,  or 
history,  or  philology.  Especially  in  elementary  schools  is  it 
very  important  to  study  the  effects  of  arrested  development 
that  occur  by  reason  of  too  much  drill  in  arithmetic  or  word 
memorizing,  or  any  semi-mechanical  operation.  Under  the 
plea  of  thoroughness,  the  entrance  upon  higher  methods,  as 
of  algebra  for  arithmetic,  and  of  Latin  grammar  for  English 
grammar,  is  postponed  until  there  is  arrested  development  on 
a  lower  plane  of  intellect. 

I  feel  confident  that  we  shall  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  educa- 
tional study  with  the  publication  of  this  report. 

William.  T.  Harris 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  history  of  the  formation  and  work  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  will  be  found 
in  the  following  numbers  of  the  Educational  Review  :  October,  1891,  p.  278  ; 
September,  1892.  p.  203;  December,  1892,  p.  514;  January,  1893,  p.  96;  Feb- 
ruary, 1893,  p.  207;  June,  1893,  p.  98;  November,  1893,  p.  409;  December. 
1893,  p.  514. 
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GREEK  AND  BARBARIAN 

As  the  New  York  Limited  drew  into  the  Rochester  station 
Mrs.  Robert  Avery  looked  from  the  car  window  and  remarked 
to  her  husband,  "  Do  see  all  these  people  on  the  platform 
with  badges?  We  are  getting  as  fond  of  decorations  as  the 
effete  aristocracies  of  the  Old  World," 

"  Ah,  these  are  scientific  folk,"  Avery  replied,  adjusting  his 
eyeglasses.  "  Their  summer  meetings  must  be  closing  to-day. 
But  the  badges,  my  dear,  are  for  use  only.  The  members  of 
the  Association  identify  one  another  by  the  numbers  which 
you  notice  printed  on  the  ribbons." 

As  he  was  speaking  the  porter  brought  in  a  short,  stocky 
gentleman,  whose  decoration  with  its  cabalistic  letters  and 
figures  was  pinned  to  the  lapel  of  a  sack  coat  of  coarse  tweed, 
from  the  wide  pocket  of  which  the  handle  of  a  hammer  pro- 
truded. As  soon  as  Mrs.  Avery  caught  sight  of  him  and  the 
decorated  lady  in  blue  flannel  who  followed,  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  with  an  exclamation  of  pleasure.  Mr.  Avery  turned. 
With  him  action  and  purpose  were  less  immediately  con- 
joined ;  but  he  roused  himself  from  his  languorous  attitude 
and  stood — a  tall,  slender  man,  whose  clear-cut  features  were 
almost  feminine  in  their  delicateness — in  ample  time  to  join 
his  wife  in  cordially  welcoming  the  newcomers. 

"  But  I  must  make  sure  that  it  is  really  you,"  cried  Mrs. 
Avery  gayly.  She  snatched  a  little  pamphlet  from  the  hand 
of  her  smiling  friend  in  blue  flannel  and  turned  the  leaves. 
"  Yes,"  looking  at  their  badges  and  at  the  pamphlet  in  turn, 
"  No.  1083  zs  Mrs.  Henry  Smithson,  and  No.  1084  is  Professor 
Henry  Smithson  of  Croesus  College,  Section  E.  And  what  is 
Section  E?"  she  demanded, 

"  Oh,"  said  Smithson,  laughing,  "  E  is  the  section  for  the 
geologists  of  the  Association." 
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"  You  are  pretty  new  at  Croesus,  are  you  not  ? "  Avery 
asked,  as  the  train  began  to  move  and  they  took  their  seats. 

"  Yes,  wc  have  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of 
extreme  youth,"  Smithson  repHed.  "  And  you  at  Midas  Uni- 
versity I  suppose  are  experiencing  what  we  call  rejuvenescence 
since  the  falling  in  of  the  Midas  millions." 

"  We  are  getting  the  crumbs  under  the  rich  man's  table," 
said  Avery.  "  He  gave  us  his  income  for  a  few  months  or 
perhaps  a  year." 

"  Lucky  dog,  the  Midas  !  "  his  friend  replied.  "  How  poor 
our  old  New  England  college  was  in  comparison,  and  yet  we 
did  good  work  there  and  had  good  teachers.  Hochspiel,  for 
instance,  how  he  drilled  the  Greek  into  us.  I  remember  it  to 
this  day — like  the  whippings  of  my  boyhood." 

"Why,"  said  Mrs.  Avery,  "in  your  geological  work  you 
have  to  remember  your  Greek,  do  you  not  ?  So  many  of  your 
fossils  have  Greek  names.  Our  scientific  people  at  the  Midas 
often  come  to  Mr.  Avery  for  his  professional  services  in  chris- 
tening some  new  species." 

"  In  its  present  fallen  estate  that  is  the  chief  use  of  the 
Greek  language,"  said  Smithson,  with  a  frank  grin.  "  Its  ruins 
make  an  excellent  quarry  to  get  our  terms  in  science  out  of." 

His  wife  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  "  Henry,  don't  get  to 
discussing  such  an  utterly  threadbare  subject ;  leave  it  for  the 
Sophomores." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Smithson,"  said  Avery  blandly,  "the  utility 
of  classical  study  is  a  very  ancient  theme  of  controversy 
between  your  husband  and  myself.  We  were  chums,  you 
know,  at  college  a  dozen  years  ago.  I  do  not  doubt  that  his 
experiences  in  teaching  have  modified  the  immature  opinions, 
the  extreme  opinions,  which  my  friend  once  held.  Do  you 
not  find,  Smithson,  that  Greek  has  a  higher  use  than  that  of 
furnishing  your  precise  scientific  nomenclature?  Is  not  the 
training  its  students  receive  the  best  possible  preparation,  the 
indispensable  preparation,  for  advanced  work  even  in  science  ? 
You  know  that  this  was  the  testimony  of  our  German  univer- 
sity friends.     They  reported  that  their  most  successful  scien- 
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tific  students  were  trained  in  the  classical  gymnasia,  not  in 
the  real-schulen." 

"  Probably  the  brightest  boys  in  Germany  are  still  sent  to 
the  gymnasium,"  said  Smithson,  "  and  that  for  traditional 
reasons  independent  of  the  aptitudes  of  the  boys  or  the  actual 
values  of  the  respective  disciplines.  The  quality  of  the  grist 
of  the  Greek  mill  is  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  grain  that  comes 
to  it." 

"  And  your  own  professional  experience  ?  "  asked  Avery. 

"  I  have  found  your  discipline  valuable  up  to  a  certain 
point,"  his  friend  replied.  "  The  first  years  of  Latin  are  indis- 
pensable. But  beyond  that  point  you  get  no  new  educational 
results.  Your  discipline  has  always  seemed  to  me  formal, 
mechanical,  a  sort  of  chess.  It  does  not  bring  into  play  the 
higher  faculties  ;  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  reason ;  it  does  not 
stir  the  imagination;  it  gives  no  great  thoughts.  It  belongs 
to  the  period  of  early  youth  ;  it  is  for  very  young  boys." 

"  You  surely  forget,"  said  Mrs.  Avery,  "  that  Cato  learned 
Greek  at  eighty  !  " 

"  That  was  quite  proper,  Mrs.  Avery,"  he  answered.  "  No 
period  of  a  man's  life  can  be  so  fittingly  given  up  to  the  study 
of  a  dead  language  as  his  second  childhood,  not  even  his  first. 
No,  Robert,"  he  continued,  "  it  has  been  my  experience  as  a 
teacher  that  classical  training  unfits  a  young  man  for  work  in 
science.  He  looks  on  nature  from  a  literary  point  of  view ; 
he  has  not  learned  to  prefer  truth  to  rhetoric  ;  he  has  not 
learned  to  observe,  to  compare,  to  investigate,  and  to  reason. 
He  recites  a  text-book  cleverly  enough.  He  may  have 
amassed  a  kind  of  erudition,  but  he  hasn't  become  a  scholar,  in 
our  sense  of  the  word.  Your  path  and  ours  diverge  almost 
from  the  start.  Your  culture  cannot  help  a  student  along  our 
way.     Indeed  he  is  better  off  without  it," 

Avery  perhaps  had  turned  a  listening  ear  to  this  diatribe, 
but  his  eyes  meanwhile  had  been  fixed  on  the  distant  land- 
scape, as  it  slowly  whirled  past  the  broad  windows  of  the 
coach.  "  Really,  I  cannot  dispute  you  as  to  how  classical  stu- 
dents get  on  when  they  take  up  science,"  he  replied  at  last — 
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his  voice  low  and  clear,  and  exquisitely  modulated.  "  It  is  not 
at  all  necessary  that  they  should  take  up  science.  Literary 
culture  is  complete  and  sufficient  in  itself.  We  need,  of 
course,  the  practical  applications  of  science  in  life,  but  we 
have  little  need  of  science  in  education.  I  do  not  understand 
in  the  least  the  mechanism  of  the  engine  that  draws  us  on,  or 
of  the  air-brake  that  brings  us  so  softly  to  a  pause.  I  know 
nothing  of  ten  thousand  other  applications  of  science,  of 
which  I  still  have  entire  and  perfect  use.  The  uses  of  science 
are  for  all,  but  to  use  literature,  to  enjoy  literature,  one  must 
study  literature.  Is  not  this,  after  all,  the  true  criterion  of  the 
relative  value  of  different  knowledges  ?  What  knowledge  is  of 
the  most  worth  ?  That,  I  would  answer,  of  which  one  must 
have  personal  experience  in  order  to  possess  the  fruits  of  it. 
Our  culture  is  a  walled  garden.  One  must  pass  in  through  its 
gateway  in  order  to  taste  the  sweet  fruitage  of  its  sunny 
arbors.  One  cannot  buy  Shakspere  and  Sophokles  like  a 
Cook's  tourist  ticket.  The  fruits  of  our  culture  differ  from 
yours  in  this — they  are  not  for  sale  in  every  market." 

Smithson  was  perhaps  impressed,  for  after  a  moment  of 
silence  he  remarked  abruptly,  as  he  lifted  his  hand  toward 
the  windows,  "  A  very  pretty  country  which  we're  running 
through." 

"  Is  it  not  ?  "  said  Avery.  "  These  soft  undulations  remind 
me  of  England,  of  the  England  of  Aurora  Leigh — '  A  gentle 
dimplement,  as  if  God's  finger  touched,  but  did  not  press  in 
making.'  " 

"  It  is  a  glacial  landscape  genetically,"  Smithson  answered. 
"  The  fingers  that  '  touched  but  did  not  press '  were  the  lobes 
of  the  continental  ice-sheet  that  once  crept  down  upon  our 
Northern  States.  These  billows  of  earth  are  glacial  in  origin, 
as  are  also  those  long  lines  of  low  parallel  hills  in  the  distance, 
crossing  the  country  like " 

"  Like  the  flutings  on  a  Doric  column  ?  "  suggested   Avery. 

"  Thank  you,"  continued  Smithson,  "but  I  called  attention  to 
the  landscape  merely  to  remind  you  that  science,  as  well  as 
literature,  holds  secrets   that  are  not  for  sale  in  the  market. 
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Was  an  understanding  of  the  physiognomy  of  this  region 
sold  you  with  your  railway  ticket  ?  Can  you  buy  in  the  market 
a  view  of  the  life-history  of  the  planet,  or  of  that  vast  process 
of  organic  evolution  which  finds  its  goal  in  the  hand  and 
brain  of  man " 

"  '  In  Caesar's  hand  and  Plato's  brain,'  "  Avery  murmured. 

'•'And  the  laws  of  nature  under  which  we  live  and  die  and 
which  you  must  come  into  our  garden,  into  our  laboratories, 
to  learn,  are  quite  as  important  for  a  young  man  to  know  as 
the  Attic  second  declension,  for  instance,  or  the  Spartan  cut 
of  the  hair." 

"  The  scientific  facts  of  which  you  speak,"  said  Avery,  as  he 
leaned  back  comfortably  in  the  seat,  "  possess  a  certain 
interest  and  value,  I  admit ;  but  they  are  not  at  all  essential 
to  the  highest  culture.  I  do  not  need  your  geological  expla- 
nation of  this  landscape  in  order  to  enjoy  its  mellow  beauty. 
Must  one  dig  at  the  roots  of  the  rose  tree  in  order  to  smell  the 
perfume  of  the  rose?  You  men  of  science  are  forever  digging 
in  the  dirt  at  the  roots  of  things.  Frankly,  much  of  your 
knowledge  is  unpleasing  to  me,  more  is  simply  dull.  Your 
Great  Ice  Age,  for  example,  is  as  cold  and  barren  of  human 
interest  as  are  the  frozen  lands  to-day  about  the  pole.  Com- 
pare your  Great  Ice  Age  with  a  rich  warm  epoch  of  history 
like  the  Age  of  Perikles,  or  the  Renaissance,  when,  *  like  a  sun- 
rise from  the  sea,'  Athens  again  arose  !  " 

Smithson  made  no  reply  and  his  friend  proceeded,  a  fine 
enthusiasm  glowing  on  his  face  and  stirring  in  his  voice : 
*'  You  teach  your  students  the  genealogy  of  the  horse.  They 
study  the  bones  of  its  progenitors,  one  with  three  hoofs,  and 
one  with  four  hoofs,  and  a  remoter  still  with  four  hoofs  and  a 
splint.  Well,  the  bones  of  these  fossil  horses  with  their 
superfluous  hoofs  are  interesting  in  a  way,  but  I  think  I  am 
not  alone  in  finding  more  inspiration  in  the  marble  horses  of 
Helios  on  the  east  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  as  they  rise 
from  the  sea,  tossing  the  foam  of  the  wave  from  their  necks, 
the  essential  ideal  of  the  horse,  its  strength  and  fire,  carven  in 
forms  of  eternal  beauty.     The  interest  of   the  Acropolis  of 
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Athens  lies  in  something  distinctively  higher  than  the  rocks 
of  which  it  is  composed,  or  the  laws  of  erosion  by  which  it 
was  cut  out  from  the  surrounding  mountains.  Ah,  my  friend, 
your  nature-sciences  can  never  be  as  near  and  dear  to  the 
heart  of  man  as  are  the  humanities !  Your  skeletons  of  pre- 
historic races,  dug  from  beneath  the  floors  of  ancient  caves — 
the  mark  of  the  beast  on  every  bone — can  they  stir  the  young 
blood  as  do  the  words  of  Demosthenes  and  the  deed  of  Leoni- 
das?  When  one  stands  before  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  any 
reference  to  a  supposititious  ancestor  with  pointed  ears,  prob- 
ably arboreal  in  its  habits,  is  an  impertinence.  The  motto  of 
culture  must  ever  be  that  of  its  chief  apostle,  '  Die  Griechen, 
immer  die  Griechen.'  " 

Here  Smithson  interrupted  the  slow,  melodious  flow  of 
speech — "  I  file  a  demurrer.  Goethe  said  '  the  Greeks  '  not 
'  the  Greek  ' ;  'die  Griechen,'  but  not  *  die  Grieschiche  Sprache.'  " 
"  I  said  '  die  Griechen,'  "  Avery  swept  on,  perhaps  unaware 
of  the  meaning  of  his  friend's  remark — "  Athens!  city  of 
Athene,  city  of  the  goddess  of  the  violet  dawn  !  Ah,  rightly 
is  she  named,  for  in  Athens  the  dawn  of  art  and  literature  and 
philosophy  and  freedom  rose  on  our  dark  planet.  Though 
the  study  of  Greek  may  continue  to  decline  in  this  utilitarian 
age,  and  in  this  Philistine  land,  where  truly  the  heavens  are  as 
brass  above  our  heads,  there  Avill  ever  remain  a  remnant  to 
whom  Athens  is  dear  as  the  true  home  of  the  spirit — dear  as 
their  own  hearthstones." 

"  You  mean  to  say,"  observed  Smithson,"  that  in  the  strong- 
est minds  as  well  as  in  the  majority  of  men  the  instinct  for 
beaut}'  is  naturally  more  powerful  and  is  more  fully  developed 
than  any  other  ?  It  docs  not  seem  so  to  me.  I  consider  it  one 
of  those  immature  instincts  which  culminate  early  in  the  history 
of  the  individual  and  the  race.  It  naturally  gives  way  to 
what  becomes  at  last  the  master  passion  of  the  mature  mind, 
though  you  humanists  ignore  it  because  it  has  so  little  to  do 
with  belles-lettres.  I  mean  the  instinct  for  truth,  the  desire  to 
find  reason,  order,  and  law  in  the  on-goings  of  nature,  and  to 
reach  a  comprehensive  knowledge   of  the  worlds  without  us 
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and  within  us.  This  curiosity  of  the  intelhgence,  this  hunger 
for  its  natural  food,  is  the  great  motive  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  It  must  have  the  chief  place  in  education.  If 
you  substitute  for  it  '  culture  '  or  '  disciphne,'  you  do  violence 
to  the  laws  of  our  being,  and  produce  egotistical  prigs.  And  I 
confess  that  the  mind  seems  to  me  to  be  exercising  a  nobler 
function  when  in  some  quest  of  science  it  can  say,  as  Kepler 
did,  that  it  thinks  the  thoughts  of  God  after  him,  than  when  it 
is  admiring  the  beautiful — say  the  perfume  of  the  rose — or  even 
when  it  is  guiding  the  hand  that  carves  the  stone  horse-heads 
on  the  Parthenon.  I  know  all  this  is  foolishness  to  you  Greeks  ; 
you  are,  as  you  said,  the  remnant,  the  elect,  and  culture  will  die 
with  you.  The  greatest  masters  of  science  are  all  barbarians, 
and  compared  with  you  literary  men  the  strongest  scientific 
intellect  is  a  '  joke,'  as  someone  lately  put  it." 

"  But  honors  are  easy,  Henry,"  cried  Mrs.  Smithson.  '*  You 
were  reading  to  me  the  other  evening  the  statement  of  one  of 
your  famous  geologists,  that  the  eight  volumes  of  the  Paleon- 
tology of  Oklahoma  formed  '  a  more  sublime  epic  than 
Homer's  Iliad,  and  one  that  will  have  a  more  genuine,  if  not  a 
longer  immortality  '  !  " 

Smithson  laughed.  "  One  of  us  may  slop  over  now  and 
then,  of  course,  but  our  classical  brethren  never  let  up  on  their 
assumptions  of  superior  culture.  I  believe  that  more  students 
elect  Greek  for  this  reason  than  for  any  other — they  are  taught 
that  there  is  an  indefinable  aristocracy  about  this  study  ;  com- 
pared with  it  other  studies  are  vulgar.  And  I  will  cheerfully 
concede  that  the  parallel  is  in  fact  pretty  close  between  the 
position  of  Greek  in  America  and  that  of  a  shabby  descendant 
of  some  old  aristocratic  family." 

It  was  the  gentler  of  the  two  dogmatists  who  poured  oil  on 
these  troubled  waters  by  observing  presently,  "  It  seems  to 
me,  Smithson,  that  you  are  entirely  correct  in  the  remark  you 
made  a  few  moments  since,  that  the  study  of  Greek  is  for  boys. 
Education  implies  immaturity ;  it  deals  with  immature 
instincts,  if  you  please.  We  arrange  all  our  academic  and 
collegiate  courses  of  study  for  boys,  not  for  men.     Indeed,  I 
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should  be  pleased  to  see  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
begun  by  '  very  young  boys '  as  you  phrased  it.  Our  chief 
difficulty  is  that  the  public  school  is  in  the  hands  of  an  unin- 
telligent democracy.  It  is  designed  for  the  average  boy,  so  far 
as  we  can  speak  of  any  design  at  all  being  in  it,  and  it  keeps 
him  and  his  brighter  brother  together  marking  time  on  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge  until  they  are  of  about  the  age  of  the 
German  youth  when  he  enters  the  university.  It  dismisses 
them  unprepared  for  higher  studies  and  too  late  to  effect 
that  preparation  elsewhere." 

"  But  it  is  to  science  that  we  are  indebted  for  formulating 
the  reason  why  the  study  of  Greek  is  specially  adapted  to  the 
young.  It  is  a  biological  law,  is  it  not,  that  the  individual 
recapitulates  in  its  embryological  development  the  history  of 
the  evolution  of  its  species  ?  Well,  education  is  but  a  name  for 
the  embryological  processes  by  which  the  mind  is  brought 
to  the  maturity  of  its  powers.  It  must  therefore  epitomize  the 
various  stages  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Just  as  the  baby 
is  a  young  savage,  the  time  comes,  my  dear  sir,  when  the 
youth  must  be  a  Greek,  when  he  must  live  again  in  his  own 
individual  experience  the  glorious  youth-time  of  man,  the 
youth-time  of  the  real  garden  of  Eden,  the  garden  of 
Hellas." 

"  Oh,  come  now,"  his  friend  broke  in,  good-naturedly,  "  you 
carry  it  quite  too  far !  We  would  need  to  be  Methusalehs  if 
education  were  to  take  up  everything  by  the  history  of  its 
development.  We  ignore  that  in  teaching  science.  Nobody 
begins  the  study  of  chemistry  with  alchemy,  or  of  astronomy 
with  the  Chaldean  star-gazers.  We  have  to  take  the  accounts 
on  the  ledger  of  human  knowledge  as  they  are  balanced  to 
date.  We  can't  begin  back  with  Adam,  and  cast  them  all  up 
again  before  we  make  to-day's  entries.  And  any  way,  you 
don't  mean  to  say  that  you  get  any  scientific  sanction  for  mak- 
ing the  American  boy  read  Greek.  His  ancestors  never  passed 
through  that  stage.     They  never  read  Greek." 

"  It  is  not  the  mere  language  to  which  I  am  now  referring," 
said  Avery  in  his  tranquil  tones,  gently  emphasizing  his  words 
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with  an  uplifted  finger,  "  it  is  the  spirit  of  Hellenic  culture. 
No  stadium  in  the  history  of  civilization  is  more  clearly  defined 
than  that  compassed  by  the  Greek  race,  and  none  is  so  impor- 
tant. It  was,  as  I  said,  the  golden  youth-time  of  the  world. 
I  delight  to  think  of  the  Genius  of  Hellenic  culture  under  the 
guise  of  a  comely  youth,  beauteous  of  limb  and  serene  of 
brow,  unsaddened  as  yet  and  unperplexed,  and  blithe  and 
debonair.  The  repose,  the  breath,  the  quick  sense  of  abound- 
ing life,  the  innocency  of  the  Greek  spirit — ah,  these  things 
never  can  return  ;  they  can  return  no  more  than  the  dew  and 
freshness  of  the  dawn  can  return  in  the  midst  of  the  heat 
and  dust  of  mid-afternoon. 

"  That  is  a  very  pretty  picture,"  Smithson  interposed.  "  It 
probably  photographs  the  Genius  of  Hellenic  culture,  but  it 
hardly  resembles  the  average  schoolboy  studying  his  Greek 
exercises.  He  is  neither  blithe  nor  debonair,  and  his  brow  is 
both  saddened  and  perplexed." 

"  And,  oh.  Professor  Avery,  I  too  am  perplexed,"  cried  Mrs. 
Smithson.     "  Surely  you  do  not  mean  the   innocence  of   old 

Greek  life.'    I  supposed " 

As  she  hesitated,  her  husband  took  it  up.  "Yes,"  he  said 
incisively,  "  if  the  old  Greek  life  is  gone  never  to  return,  let  us 
all  be  thankful  in  the  interests  of  cleanly  living.  The  neo- 
Greeks  have  done  too  much  already  to  restore  it." 

Professor  Avery  waved  these  interruptions  aside  with  a 
graceful  gesture,  wafting  them,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  car 
window,  and  proceeded  unabashed.  "  It  was  Christianity  that 
brought  the  conviction  of  sin.  It  was  the  flaming  sword  of 
Hebraism  that  drove  man  from  the  Hellenic  Eden  with  its 
innocent  delight  in  the  joys  of  flesh  and  spirit  as  yet  undis- 
severed.  And  what  purer  discipline  for  youth  " — Mrs.  Smith- 
son  leaned  back  in  entire  dismay — "  what  nobler  discipline  for 
our  American  youth,  supersaturated  with  Puritanism,  than  to 
live  for  a  little  while,  even  if  in  imagination  only,  in  the 
larger  freedom  of  the  early  world  ?  What  better  preparation 
for  one  who  must  soon  be  driven  forth  into  a  complex,  mate- 
rialistic   civilization,    into  a  life  feverish   and   distraught  and 
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wearied  with  the  accumulated  experiences  of  toilsome  centuries, 
than  to  tarry  for  a  little  while  during  life's  morning-tide  in  that 
simple  quiet  world  of  ancient  Greece,  a  world  unvexed  and 
unashamed  and  so  full  of  all  the  joys  of  the  spirit.  So  might 
a  young  girl  tarry  for  a  few  years  in  a  silent  cloister  before 
entering  the  Vanity  Fair  of  society." 

"  I  suspect  that  you  don't  use  the  phrase,  '  the  joys  of  the 
spirit'  in  just  the  orthodox  sense,"  said  Smithson  gravely, 
"  but  that  is  aside  from  our  main  contention.  The  old  Greek 
life  is  gone  forever,  as  you  said.  We  cannot  bring  it  back. 
And  why  need  we?  Whatever  was  good  or  true  or  useful  in 
that  ancient  civilization  has  passed  long  since  into  the  intel- 
lectual inheritance  of  the  race,  and  is  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another  without  reference  to  its  remote  origin 
and  without  consciousness  of  it.  We  possess  it,  the  substance 
and  essence  of  it,  reworked  into  modern  forms.  The  schoolboy 
does  not  need  to  read  Euclid  in  the  original  in  order  to  learn 
geometry ;  to  take  as  example  that  contribution  of  the  Greek 
race  which  has  come  down  to  us  least  changed.  And  we  must 
remember  that  our  fathers  were  Anglo-Saxons.  We  haven't 
a  drop  of  Greek  blood  in  our  veins.  Our  development  has 
been  along  a  different  line.  We  are  indebted,  no  doubt,  to  the 
tradition  of  Greek  civihzation  for  various  stimuli  during  our 
history.  So  were  the  Greeks  themselves  indebted  in  the  same 
lines  to  other  nations,  to  the  Phoenicians,  for  instance.  But 
they  were  not  so  foolish  as  to  study  Phoenician  on  that  account. 
Our  religion  is  not  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  our  art  is  not  the 
art  of  the  Greeks" — Avery  smiled  and  said,  "Certainly  not  !" 
— "  our  literature  is  not  the  literature  of  the  Greeks.  INIen 
cannot  feed  to-day  on  any  authors  so  alien  and  remote  as 
vEschylus  and  Pindar.  For  whatever  comfort,  guidance,  and 
inspiration  literature  can  supply,  they  must  come  to  modern 
literature  with  its  thousandfold  richer  content.  We  have  no 
more  use  in  college  for  Greek  books  to-day  than  we  have  for 
Greek  temples  or  Greek  clothes." 

"  And  what   of    ancient    Semitic   literature  ? "    Mrs.  Avery 
inquired.     "  We  are  Aryans,  I  believe,  but  a  good  many  of  us 
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get  comfort  and  guidance  from  the  Psalms  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount." 

"  But  in  King  James'  Version,  I  presume,"  suggested  Smith- 
son. 

"  Do  I  understand,  then,"  Avery  asked,  "  that  in  education 
you  would  entirely  ignore  the  great  Past?  Would  you  plunge 
the  youth  at  once  into  the  fierce,  turbid  current  of  contem- 
porary life  and  thought  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  is  where  he  must  sink  or  swim  sooner  or  later. 
But  my  thought  is  this :  Every  age  has  its  own  work  to  do,  its 
own  contribution  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  race.  The  incre- 
ment which  our  own  times  are  making  lies  in  science.  I 
use  the  term  broadly.  Science  is  the  New  World  for 
this  age  to  discover  and  conquer.  Along  the  frontiers  of 
science  the  battles  of  to-day  are  set.  Here  victories  are  won, 
and  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  pushed  forward  into  the 
unknown.  Now  scientific  education  prepares  directly  for  this 
work.  It  joins  the  freshest,  intensest  life  of  the  age,  and  gains 
purpose,  earnestness,  and  enthusiasm  from  it.  The  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  race  is  like  the  physical  life  of  a  man ;  it  is 
a  combustion.  The  flame  of  civilization  must  have  new  fuel 
supplied  to  it  with  each  generation.  You  are  trying  to  feed  it 
to-day  with  the  ashes  of  yesterday-  No  wonder  classical 
studies  are  flaccid  and  dilettante.  They  can  add  nothing  more 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  They  have  no  vital  connec- 
tion with  the  present.  They  had  once.  The  time  for  classical 
studies  in  education  was  the  Revival  of  Learning.  The  time 
for  scientific  studies  is  now.  I  tell  you,  Avery,  the  only  way 
to  avoid  the  inanity  and  barrenness  which  have  afflicted  every 
system  of  education  and  every  school  which  ever  separated 
itself  from  living  interests,  is  to  give  the  largest  place  in  edu- 
cation to  those  studies  which  hold  to-day  the  largest  place  in 
the  minds  of  thinking  men." 

Mrs.  Avery's  black  eyes  had  been  flashing  danger  signals  for 
some  time  and  she  now  remarked  with  emphasis,  "  Really, 
Professor  Smithson,  I  never  heard  anyone  speak  so — so 
brusquely  of  the  humanities !  " 
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"  I  have  an  ardent  admiration  for  the  humanities,  Mrs. 
Avery ;  not  the  humanities  in  the  narrow  mediaeval  sense,  of 
course,  but  the  new  humanities  which  include  every  branch  of 
knowledge  in  which  humanity  profoundly  interests  itself. 
What  Avery  hasn't  proved  is  the  claim  to  have  the  study  of 
Greek  reckoned  in." 

"  The  consensus  of  the  centuries  reckons  it  in,"  said 
Avery*  "  The  beauty  of  that  ancient  literature  has  given 
unto  it  eternal  youth  and  makes  it  forever  the  desire  of 
all  nations." 

"  Well,  the  centuries  are  apt  to  be  mistaken,"  his  friend 
rejoined.  "  I  do  not  deny  the  supernal  beauty  of  Greek  litera- 
ture 7  I  only  venture  to  suggest  the  indubitable  fact  that  college 
students  never  catch  a  glimpse  of  it.  How  can  they  ?  They 
never  obtain  sufficient  control  of  the  language  even  to  speak 
their  simplest  thoughts  in  it.  Take  a  passage  of  English 
literature  that  possesses  any  beauty  and  magic.  Its  structure 
is  perfectly  plain  at  a  glance  and  the  words  are  simple,  home 
words,  known  since  childhood  and  filled  with  the  charm  of  old 
associations.  Imagine,  then,  a  student  really  feeling  any  of 
the  beauty  of  an  extract  from  a  Greek  author,  the  syntax  of 
which  puzzles  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  half  of  whose 
words  he  looks  up  in  the  lexicon  as  he  goes  along,  and  the 
rest  met  with  for  the  first  time  a  year  or  so  before.  Call  such 
work  mental  gymnastics,  the  solving  of  a  problem,  anything 
you  please  except  the  study  of  '  literature.'  And  in  what  he 
really  studies,  the  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Greek 
dialects,  I  can  see  nothing  specially  '  humane.'  Where  is  the 
rich,  warm  human  interest  in  the  recessive  accent  or  the  use 
of  av  with  the  optative?  Science  hasn't  any  drier  bones  than 
the  valley  of  Greek  grammar  is  strewn  with." 

"  The  language,"  said  Avery  softly,  "  is  the  entrance  to  the 
literature  and  the  life.  That  beautiful  language,  the  most 
perfect  that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  man,  is  like  the  portal  to 
a  cathedral  of  the  Middle  Age  :  a  portal  adorned  with  deli- 
cately wrought  traceries  and  carven  images,  and  enriched,  like 
the  marble  gateway  of  an  Indian  temple,  with  noble  words  set 
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in  precious  stones.  It  is  beautiful  itself,  and  it  leads  into  an 
interior  still  more  lovely." 

"  I  found  it  myself  to  resemble  the  approach  to  a  temple," 
said  Smithson,  pulling  his  mustache,  "  an  Egyptian  temple — 
an  unconscionably  long  avenue  of  sphinxes  in  the  desert. 
When  I  got  to  the  end  I  was  too  tired  and  baffled,  and  it  was 
really  too  late  to  go  in.  And  I  never  knew  a  student  who  did 
get  in." 

"  Ah,  that  was  the  fault  of  the  older  methods,"  Avery 
replied,  smiling.  "  We  teach  so  differently  now !  We  lead 
the  student  very  early  into  the  interior,  into  the  literature  and 
the  life.  Our  men  come  to  us  better  prepared.  And  we  have 
enriched  our  courses.  Even  the  country  colleges  of  the  West 
offer  their  classical  students  courses  of  lectures  in  Greek  art,  ia 
comparative  mythology,  in  Greek  social  life,  in  Greek  politics,, 
in  Greek  philosophy  and  ethics,  and  so  on.  You  must  have 
noticed  the  number  of  little  text-books  recently  put  out  for 
this  use.  And  then  we  have  learned  to  meet  what  once  may 
have  been  an  objection  to  classical  education,  I  refer  to  the 
meagre  amount  of  Greek  literature  read  by  the  student — a  few 
pages  of  history,  a  drama  or  so,  a  few  orations,  a  taste  of  the 
honey  of  Plato,  and  '  some  fragments  picked  up  at  the  mighty 
feasts  of  Homer' — this  and  little  more  as  the  result  of  years 
of  study.  We  meet  this  difficulty  by  reverting  to  the  earlier 
methods,  to  the  methods,  in  fact,  of  the  great  Humanists 
who  first  brought  the  New  Learning  to  the  Italian  cities.. 
Every  week  I  give  lectures  and  readings,  often  on  an 
evening,  commenting  on  a  poem  or  a  dialogue  not  read 
in  our  courses. 

"How  delightful!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smithson.  "How  I 
should  like  to  join  your  classes.  Could  you  not  give  a  Uni- 
versity Extension  course  of  these  lectures  in  our  city  ?  I  am 
sure  they  would  take  im.mensely." 

"  I  fear  not,  Mrs.  Smithson,"  he  replied  austerely.  "  You 
must  understand  that  my  lectures  are  not  designed  for  Uni- 
versity Extension  centers  and  Chautauqua  circles.  They  are 
for  classical  students  only." 
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"  Oh,  I  understand,"  said  she,  with  a  look  of  resignation. 
"  You  feel  yourself  a  debtor  to  the  Greeks,  but  not  to  the 
Barbarians.  I  am  so  sorry,  for  I  am  a  Barbarian  myself,  you 
know." 

"  And  besides,"  Avery  continued,  unperturbed,  "  we  are  fol- 
lowing the  suggestion  of  Symonds,  the  first  of  English  Hellen- 
ists, now  that  Arnold  has  left  us — we  use  translations  freely. 
We  read  a  few  books  of  the  Iliad  in  the  original,  and  then  we 
critically  study  the  entire  Odyssey  in  the  vernacular.  You 
know  some  of  these  exquisite  versions  render  everything  of 
the  author  except  the  music.  Ah,  we  cannot  hope  to  hear 
that  in  any  version !  The  music  of  the  Greek  of  Homer,  it  is 
the  lapse  of  the  wave,  the  susurrus  of  the  night  wind  ;  it  is  the 
full  diapason  of  the  organ.  Who  can  render  it  on  the  banjos 
of  our  modern  tongues?  " 

"  It  is  strange  then,"  Smithson  observed  meditatively,  "that 
both  the  language  and  the  music  have  perished  off  the  earth. 
The  fittest  usually  has  survived.  As  Hochspiel  used  to  in- 
tone Homer  for  us — you  remember  his  singsong,  how  his  voice 
rose  a  note  for  the  acute  accent  and  fell  a  note  for  the  grave — 
it  did  not  call  to  my  mind  the  susurrus  of  the  night  wind.  It 
recalled  directly  the  wail  of  the  nocturnal  cat.  Even  the 
modern  Greeks  can't  endure  that  Chinese  music,  and  have  done 
Homer  into  modern  rhythms,  I  understand." 

A  look  of  pain  and  pity  mingled  passed  across  the  dreamy 
eyes  of  Professor  Avery,  and  seeing  it  his  friend  rebuked  his 
spirit  and  said  humbly,  "  But  I  am  profoundly  interested, 
Robert,  in  your  account  of  the  present  status  of  Greek  instruc- 
tion in  our  colleges.  There  seems  to  be  a  transmutation  of 
species  going  on  under  our  eyes.  The  Greek  language,  as  a 
language,  seems  to  be  passing  on  its  way  to  join  the  Hebrew. 
Its  professorships  are  changing  into  professorships  of  Hellen- 
ism. I  am  sure  the  new  species  will  be  adapted  to  the  en- 
vironment which  is  creating  it." 

The  train  was  slowing  up,  and  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smithson 
rose  to  leave  he  continued,  "  All  you  tell  us  goes  to 
strengthen  an   impression  which  dates  back   to   my  days  on 
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the  classical  bench,  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  knowl- 
€dge  of  the  Greeks  is  their  language." 

"  I  cannot  admit  that,  you  know,"  said  Avery  as  he  rose, 
and  laying  his  fine  hand  kindly  on  the  geologist's  broad 
shoulder,  he  added,  "  I  must  believe  that  the  ability,  the 
moderate  ability  which  you  have  exhibited  in  assailing  the 
classics  is  due  after  all  to  your  own  classical  training — '  Do  not 
seethe  the  kid  ! '  " 

Despite  their  passage  at  arms,  these  champions  of  an  ancient 
hterature  and  modern  science  parted  in  a  manner  befitting  old 
and  tried  friends,  as  they  were.  The  train  was  hardly  again 
under  way,  however,  when  Mrs.  Avery  turned  to  her  husband 
and  said  fervently,  "  How  thankful  I  am,  Robert,  that  in  all 
this  harrowing  discussion  you  kept  quite  unruffled.  And  I 
did  not  see  in  all  he  said  a  single  real  argument.  And  you 
spoke  so  beautifully;  but  I  suppose  he  wasn't  touched. 
These  scientific  Philistines  never  are."  At  which  Avery 
smiled  inscrutably  and  resumed  his  novel. 

William  Harmon  Norton 

Cornell  College, 

Mount  Vernon,  Ia. 
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COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

It  is  as  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
college  and  the  university  as  between  the  college  and  the  high 
school.  But  with  the  university  we  generally  associate  a  larger 
volume  of  research  work  than  with  the  college ;  and  the  ques- 
tion which  I  have  to  consider  is  to  what  extent  our  colleges 
should  cultivate  original  research,  and  what  should  be  their 
attitude  toward  the  universities. 

No  one  will  venture  to  deny  the  educational  advantages  of 
research  for  students  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  it.  It 
generates  not  merely  independence  of  thought,  but  also  the 
spirit  of  self-reliance,  zeal  for  truth,  and  the  love  of  patient, 
disinterested,  conscientious  labor.  What  can  be  more  elevat- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  a  student  than  the  consciousness  that  he  is 
adding  something,  however  little,  to  the  sum  of  knowledge, 
that  he  is  advancing  in  the  dark  forest  of  the  unknown  farther 
along  an  unexplored  path  or  by-way  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors? Training  in  this  kind  of  work  is  of  course  most  neces- 
sary for  the  student  who  intends  to  become  a  teacher  or  to 
devote  his  life  to  one  branch  of  learning.  Though  a  successful 
investigator  is  not  necessarily  a  successful  teacher,  he  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  most  essential  prerequisites  for  good  teaching, 
whether  in  elementary  or  advanced  subjects.  "Where  the 
spirit  of  original  inquiry  is  most  active  among  the  teachers," 
says  Professor  Seeley,  "there  the  teaching  is  best ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  this  spirit  is  languid  or  dormant,  the  teach- 
ing, however  assiduous  and  conscientious,  is  degraded  in  char- 
acter." '  A  limited  amount  of  research  work  may  also  be  of 
great  advantage  to  other  picked  or  mature  students.     A  young 
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man  who  intends  to  be  a  lawyer  would  profit  greatly  by  a  year 
of  research  in  history  or  political  science ;  he  would  be  taught 
to  sift  evidence,  and  to  marshal  facts  from  many  different 
sources,  and  he  would  do  it,  not  as  a  special  pleader,  but  as  a 
judge  impartially  seeking  truth  and  light.  The  future  physi- 
cian would,  in  like  manner,  profit  greatly  by  a  year's  investi- 
gation in  chemistry  or  biology.  In  both  cases  the  later 
professional  man  would  be  better  prepared  for  his  practical 
work  and  would  be  imbued  with  loftier  ideals.  In  both  cases 
professional  success  depends  largely  upon  the  exercise  of 
faculties  which  are  fostered  by  original  investigation.  Profes- 
sor Roscoe  has  justly  observed  that  "a  man  who  has  learnt 
how  successfully  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  overcome  the 
obstacles  which  occur  in  every  experimental  investigation,  is 
able  to  grapple  with  difficulties  and  obstacles  of  a  similar  char- 
acter with  which  he  comes  in  contact  in  after  life.'"'  This  is 
equally  true  of  original  investigation  in  any  form.  The  firm 
grasp  of  an  enormous  mass  of  details,  the  courage  and  patient 
industry  required  to  investigate  a  large  historical  topic,  for 
example,  would  suffice  to  run  a  great  factory  or  bank  or  to 
explore  an  unknown  continent;  and  the  kinds  of  energy 
expended  or  habits  of  mind  employed  in  these  various  enter- 
prises are  not  as  divergent  as  most  people  think  they  are. 
Scott  perceives  this  truth,  or  a  part  of  it,  when  he  makes  one- 
of  his  characters  in  The  Antiquary  say  that  the  "habit  of 
minute  and  troublesome  accuracy  [employed  in  antiquarian 
inquiry]  leads  to  a  mercantile  manner  of  doing  business." 

Granting  then  that  original  research  is  indispensable  for  the 
ideal  teacher,  and  that  a  little  of  it  may  be  of  service  to  the 
future  professional  or  business  man,  I  must  now  inquire  to 
what  extent  the  colleges  should  foster  this  kind  of  study. 

Research  work  on  any  considerable  scale  requires  :  (i)  exten- 
sive apparatus  in  the  form  of  great  libraries,  museums,  and 
laboratories;  and  (2)  a  large  staff  of  instructors  in  each  depart- 
ment. To  investigate  a  subject  in  history,  for  example,  evi- 
dence   must    be    collected    which   is  often  scattered    through 

*  Essays  and  Addresses  by  Professors  of  the  Owens  College  (1874),  p.   36. 
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hundreds  of  sources,  and  most  of  these  are  wanting  in  the 
average  college  library.  A  well-equipped  professor  can  accom- 
plish little  in  such  branches  of  study  without  a  well-equipped 
library.  Museums  and  laboratories  are  abundant,  but  few  of 
them  have  appliances  for  the  highest  original  investigation. 
A  college  like  Williams  or  Dartmouth  cannot  employ  many 
instructors  in  any  one  subject,  but  it  is  impossible  for  a  pro- 
fessor to  guide  research  work  successfully  when  most  of  his 
energy  must  be  devoted  to  ordinary  teaching.  It  is  clear  then 
that  such  colleges  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  large  univer- 
sities in  training  young  men  to  be  investigators. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  original  research  is  or 
should  be  wholly  neglected  at  the  smaller  centers  of  learning. 
A  limited  amount  of  investigation  can  be  done  incidentally  in 
connection  with  almost  any  collegiate  course,  and  the  colleges 
should  always  have  some  post-graduate  courses  whose  primary 
object  is  original  inquiry ;  especially  in  physical  science,  in 
which  the  equipment  is  more  complete  and  the  difficulties 
attending  the  prosecution  of  original  work  are-  less  formidable 
than  in  other  departments.  Such  advanced  courses  tend  to 
elevate  the  whole  tone  of  college  life ;  they  inspire  the  profes- 
sors to  higher  effort,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  stimulate  the 
students  in  all  the  lower  courses. 

But  this  kind  of  study  should  be  carefully  restricted  in 
amount.  We  should  always  remember  that  the  primary  aim  of 
the  college  is  to  produce  cultured  men  and  good  citizens  rather 
than  learned  specialists.  "This  college  can  never  become  a 
great  university,"  says  President  Carter,  of  Williams  College,  in 
his  last  annual  report.  His  statement  may  be  put  in  another 
form  by  saying  that  a  college  cannot  devote  much  of  its  energy 
to  the  promotion  of  original  research  among  its  students.  That 
must  be  left  to  the  large  universities.  College  professors  imbue 
the  student  with  earnestness  of  purpose,  which  is  the  substratum 
of  all  research;  they  awaken  high  scholarly  ideals  and  thus 
propagate  the  spirit  of  inquiry;  they  plant  the  seed  of  original 
research  in  the  student's  mind  and  often  foster  its  germina- 
tion, but  the  atmosphere  of  the  university  is  more  congenial 
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to  its  full  growth.  The  college  should  be  the  stepping  stone 
to  the  university;  at  the  one  a  select  body  of  students  should 
be  stimulated  and  prepared  for  the  work  which  is  to  be  accom- 
plished at  the  other.  The  college  offers  some  advantages  for 
ordinary  academic  training — for  broad  culture  and  mental  dis- 
cipline— which  the  university  does  not  possess;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  large  universities  have  facilities  for  training 
investigators  which  the  average  college  cannot  hope  to  acquire 
in  the  near  future. 

Thus  the  natural  order  of  things  requires  a  constant  flow  of 
students  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  centers  of  learning,  and 
that  is  what  is  actually  occurring.  Every  year  the  natural 
co-ordination  of  colleges  and  universities  is  becoming  more 
complete,  and  the  current  from  the  former  to  the  latter  is 
annually  growing  larger.  Last  year  1 19  of  the  206  members, 
of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  were  graduates  of  other  insti- 
tutions and  there  were  also  48  such  graduates  enrolled  as 
undergraduates.^  At  Johns  Hopkins  in  the  same  year  201  of 
the  270  graduate  students  had  received  degrees  at  other  insti- 
tutions; at  Yale  59  out  of  125;  at  Cornell  119  out  of  182;  at 
Columbia,  in  the  Schools  of  Philosophy  and  Political  Science,, 
109  out  of  212.  Thus  at  these  five  universities  there  were  995. 
graduate  students,  607  of  whom  were  from  other  institutions. 
Nothing  could  be  better  for  higher  education  in  America  than 
this  gravitation  of  research  toward  a  few  great  centers.  We 
need  more  concentration  of  this  sort.  Too  much  energy  has 
been  frittered  away  by  the  aspirations  of  the  small  college  to 
pose  as  a  university.  Each  should  recognize  that  it  has  a 
great  work  of  its  own  to  perform  and  that  both  can  co-operate 
to  elevate  higher  education. 

This  natural  co-ordination  of  the  college  and  the  university 
is,  I  believe,  gradually  producing  a  fraternal  spirit  and  a  feeling 
of  solidarity  among  those  institutions.  The  young  men  who 
go  from  Bowdoin  or  Amherst  to  Harvard,  to  Johns  Hopkins, 

'  Many  of  the  latter  might  fitly  have  entered  the  Graduate  School  but  were  led 
to  join  a  college  class  by  their  need  of  financial  aid,  which  could  not  be  secured  in 
the  Graduate  School. 
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or  to  Yale,  measure  their  strength  with  students  who  have 
received  their  academic  training  in  those  universities,  and  the 
achievements  of  the  former  inspire  the  universities  with  greater 
respect  for  the  colleges.  At  Harvard,  and  probably  at  most 
universities,  the  graduates  of  other  institutions,  on  the  aver- 
age, hold  as  high  a  rank  as  their  Harvard  competitors,  and  as 
a  body  are  regarded  with  the  greatest  esteem  by  the  univer- 
sity professors.  At  Harvard  these  newcomers  are  annually 
assigned  a  large  percentage  of  the  best  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships. In  the  academic  year  1891-92,  251  persons  applied  for 
aid  of  this  sort  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School,  and  69  of  them 
received  appointments.  Of  these  successful  candidates  39 
were  graduates  of  other  institutions.  Last  year  44  of  the  70 
scholarships  and  fellowships  held  in  the  Graduate  School  were 
in  the  hands  of  men  with  degrees  from  other  institutions. 
This  current  of  students  from  the  college  to  the  university 
and  the  constant  flow  of  teachers  from  the  university  to  the 
college  and  from  the  college  to  the  university  are  beginning  to 
generate  an  esprit  de  corps  in  our  higher  education  somewhat 
akin  to  that  which  has  been  begotten  or  fostered  in  Germany 
by  the  peripatetic  student  life  and  by  the  migration  of  profes- 
sors from  one  university  to  another. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  make  two  practical  suggestions. 
In  the  first  place,  the  wholesome  tendencies  to  which  I  have 
referred  would  be  stimulated  if  each  college  should  establish 
one  or  more  graduate  scholarships  or  fellowships,  with  no  con- 
dition of  residence  attached  to  them  ;  the  holders  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  their  studies  either  at  their  alma  mater  or 
elsewhere  at  their  discretion.  In  some  cases  it  might  be 
advisable  to  remain  in  the  college,  in  others  to  migrate  to 
some  university.  These  scholarships  need  not  be  richly 
endowed,  for  the  beneficiaries  can  generally  obtain  further  aid 
or  earn  some  additional  money  at  the  universities.  There  is 
a  large  provision  at  Harvard  and  at  some  other  universities 
for  graduate  students  who  need  assistance,  but  it  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demand.  Many  promising  young 
men,  eager  to  pursue  original  investigation,  are  annually  turned 
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away  forever  from  their  chosen  work  for  lack  of  means.  The 
evil  would  be  partly  remedied  if  each  college  were  to  establish 
a  small  number  of  traveling  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of 
young  men  whom  its  professors  have  stimulated  to  higher 
activity. 

The  other  suggestion  is  that  college  professors  should 
encourage  young  men  to  go  to  American  in  preference  to  Ger- 
man universities,  or,  if  possible,  to  divide  their  time  between 
the  two.  There  are  at  present  in  attendance  at  German  uni- 
versities a  large  number  of  American  students,  many  of  whom, 
in  my  opinion,  might  be  pursuing  their  studies  with  as  much 
or  more  profit  at  our  own  great  centers  of  learning.  In  the 
winter  semester  of  1891-92,  446  such  Americans  were  in  Ger- 
many, 253  of  whom  were  enrolled  in  the  philosophical  facul- 
ties. The  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is  probably  not 
far  from  500  in  the  present  semester.  The  number  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.*  Some  students  should  be 
advised  to  go  abroad ;  others  can  accomplish  more  at  home. 
They  should  exhaust  the  resources  of  their  own  country  before 
going  abroad.  There  is,  I  fear,  a  general  tendency  to  under- 
rate the  advantages  of  our  own  universities  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Germany.  I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  Fatherland.  German  thought  and  methods  have 
done  much  to  elevate  scholarship  in  every  land.  Many  of 
the  best  American  professors  have  been  inspired  by  German 
teachers,  and  are  now  communicating  to  others  the  spark 
enkindled  by  German  learning.  But  for  that  very  reason  the 
graduates  of  our  colleges  can  now,  in  many  departments, 
acquire  training  in  original  research  at  home  as  easily  as  abroad. 
The  wise  American  teacher,  moreover,  while  adopting  the 
essential  features  of  the  German  method  of  research,  has 
adapted  it  to  our  environment,  and  hence  American  students 
often  receive  better  guidance  here  than  in  Germany.  It  would 
be  well  if  a  part  of  the  current  which  is  annually  flowing  from 

••  These  statistics  are  taken  from  Lexis's  Deutsche  Universitaten  (1893),  vol.  •. 
pp.  128-130.  There  are  also  many  American  students  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria.  In  the  winter  semester  of  1891-92,  99  attended  the  University  of  Vienna  ; 
most  of  them  were  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
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the  American  colleges  to  Germany  could  be  turned  toward  the 
American  universities.  It  would  tend  to  increase  the  spirit  of 
fraternity  and  to  promote  a  more  active  interchange  of  life 
and  thought  among  our  colleges  and  universities.  It  would 
tend  to  create  greater  solidarity  and  a  more  organic  unity  in 
our  whole  system  of  higher  education. 

Charles  Gross 

Harvard   University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Other  articles  on  this  general  subject  have  appeared  in  the  Educational  Re- 
view, as  follows :  The  shortening  of  the  college  curriculum,  by  President  D.  C. 
Oilman,  January,  1891  ;  Time  and  age  in  relation  to  the  college  curriculum,  Feb- 
ruary, 1891,  by  President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews;  The  growth  of  New  England 
colleges,  by  Professor  A.  M.  Comey,  March,  1891  ;  The  limitations  of  State  uni- 
versities, by  President  Horace  Davis,  May,  1891  ;  The  present  condition  of  the 
German  universities,  by  Professor  M.  M.  Curtis,  June,  1891  ;  The  policy  of  the 
small  college,  by  Professor  W.  D.  Hyde,  November,  1891  ;  The  action  of  the 
colleges  upon  the  schools,  by  Mr.  William  C.  Collar,  December,  1891  ;  Growth  of 
the  colleges  of  the  United  States,  by  Professor  A.  M.  Comey,  February,  1892  ; 
Results  under  an  elective  system,  by  Professor  R.  G.  Boone,  June  and  September, 
1892  ;  The  organization  of  American  education,  by  President  W.  D.  Hyde,  October, 
1892  ;  The  university  spirit,  by  President  John  M.  Coulter,  November,  1892  ; 
Higher  education  in  the  United  States,  by  President  Seth  Low,  January,  1893  ; 
Need  of  universities  in  the  United  States,  by  Professor  H.  von  Hoist,  February,  1893^ 


IV 
THE  STATUS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  TEACHING 

A  few  years  since,  while  lecturing  on  geographical  topics  at 
an  educational  association,  I  was  interrupted  by  a  teacher  who 
propounded  the  question — "In  drawing  a  map,  which  should 
the  pupil  be  taught  to  insert  first,  the  rivers  or  the  moun- 
tains?" Recalling  my  own  earlier  experiences  in  forcing 
drainage  courses  many  miles  out  of  their  proper  positions  so 
as  to  avoid  hachure  lines  that  had  been  too  freely  distributed, 
I  promptly  gave  the  first  choice  to  rivers.  Immediately  on 
my  preference  being  expressed,  pandemonium  seemed  for  a 
moment  let  loose.  On  inquiring  the  cause  of  my  offense,  it 
was  explained  that  Professor  Blank  (a  well-known  educational 
reformer)  had  taught  them  that  God  made  the  mountains 
before  He  made  the  rivers,  and  therefore  pupils  should  be 
taught  to  chart  the  mountains  first  and  the  water-courses  after- 
ward. 

Now,  the  professor  had  doubtless  instructed  his  corps  of 
teachers  thoroughly  and  impressively,  but  unfortunately  he 
was  not  on  sufficiently  familiar  terms  with  the  works  of  the 
Almighty  to  comprehend  the  natural  sequence  of  physio- 
graphic events.  As  a  matter  of  fact  mountains  are  by  no 
means  always  older  than  the  streams  associated  with  them,  and 
in  this  particular  case  the  stream  that  passed  almost  before  the 
good  professor's  doorway  had  the  prior  right  of  way,  and 
flowed  in  the  same  channel  it  now  occupies  long  before  the 
Appalachian  folds  were  thrust  above  the  present  datum  level 
of  the  stream.  Here  was  a  grand  object  lesson  for  a  body  of 
teachers  to  study,  but  in  its  place  they  had  been  fed  with  a 
few  commonplace  platitudes  imposed  upon  them  under  the 
guise  of  improved  "methods." 

During  the  past  seven  years  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  attend 
educational  associations  in  many  States,  and  I  have  heard  the 
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exponents  of  half  a  score  of  fads  exploit  their  wares  to  an 
aggregate  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  teachers.  With 
few  exceptions  the  most  noteworthy  thing  about  the  lecturers 
was  their  crass  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
modern  geographic  science.  In  other  words  the  instructor 
attempted  to  demonstrate  what  he  considered  the  only  proper 
method  of  teaching  a  subject  about  which  he  knew  practically 
nothing,  to  an  assembly  of  teachers  who  were  not  wiser  than 
himself. 

Unfortunately  this  sort  of  teaching  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  At  the  yearly  institute  as  well  as  at  the  nor- 
mal school,  the  instructor  in  geography  is  almost  wholly  with- 
out training  in  the  subject  that  he  undertakes.  In  fact  I  do 
not  know  of  a  normal  school  in  the  United  States  in  which 
the  instructor  in  geographic  science  is  a  trained  geographer. 
In  employing  an  instructor  of  mathematics  or  of  language  a 
board  of  trustees  is  usually  careful  to  select  a  teacher  critically 
educated  in  the  subject  to  be  taught;  the  teacher  of  geog- 
raphy, on  the  contrary,  is  required  to  present  no  evidence  of 
special  training.  Why  this  is  the  case,  is  a  question  that  must 
be  left  to  the  various  boards  to  be  answered.  The  result,  how- 
ever, is  fast  becoming  painfully  apparent. 

For  want  of  qualified  teachers  of  geography,  the  character 
of  the  work  done  has  improved  but  little,  if  it  has  at  all,  in  the 
past  twenty  years.  In  the  schools  of  the  larger  Eastern  cities 
it  has  deteriorated.  In  New  York,  where  most  of  the  work  is 
done  orally,  the  elementary  instruction  consists  mainly  in  the 
cramming  of  sufficient  statistics  to  pass  the  examination.  For- 
tunately there  is  one  member  of  the  corps  of  instructors  in 
New  York  who  has  been  trained  to  geographic  work,  and  he 
is  a  thoroughly  competent  man.  But  one  instructor  cannot 
well  do  the  work  of  twenty,  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
occasionally  an  assistant  teacher  may  be  found  explaining  to 
a  class  how  "Indians  on  the  Plains  catch  buffaloes  with  ropes." 
Considering  the  fact,  however,  that  the  assistant  teachers  are 
required  to  carry  their  pupils  through  a  course  of  instruction 
in  geography  without  the  use  of  books ;  with  wall  maps  that 
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ten  years  ago  were  caricatures;  without  topographic  models, 
or  possibility  of  out-of-door  lessons;  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  of  pupils  passed  for  promotion  is  too  often 
the  standard  that  determines  the  teacher's  tenure  of  position, 
the  only  wonder  is  that  her  work  is  done  so  well. 

The  source  of  trouble,  however,  is  not  so  much  with  the 
rank  and  file  of  teachers  as  it  is  with  those  who  train  them. 
With  the  number  of  normal  schools  and  the  various  local 
assemblies  of  teachers  now  supported  by  the  different  States 
and  municipalities,  there  should  be  better  work  done  in  geog- 
raphy. In  the  main  it  is  fundamentally  bad,  because  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  is  not  well  done. 

To  better  illustrate  the  superficialism  of  the  methods  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  class  of  training  teachers  and  instructors,  I 
take  as  an  example  the  manner  in  which  the  inequalities  of  the 
earth's  surface  are  discussed  before  the  class.  The  lessons  are 
not  infrequently  taught  from  the  molding  board,  each  feature 
being  represented  or  reproduced  in  moist  sand.  The  succes- 
sive steps  are  about  as  follows : 

A  hill  is  an  elevation  of  land. 

A  mountain  is  an  elevation  of  land  higher  than  a  hill. 
A  mountain  range  is  a  succession  of  mountains  joined  at  the  base,  and 
ranged  in  line. 

A  mountain  system  includes  all  the  ranges  near  one  another. 

Not  only  are  these  or  similar  definitions  made  the  basis  of 
instruction  by  the  training  teacher,  but  a  similar  scheme 
appears  in  many  of  the  most  popular  text-books.  The  inven- 
tors of  the  various  fads  and  improved  methods  dwell — not  on 
the  physiographic  formation  of  these  features,  but  wholly  on 
the  sequence  in  which  they  are  presented.  Hill,  mountain, 
range,  system — this,  it  is  argued,  is  the  only  inductive  way; 
any  other  order,  such  as  range,  system,  hill,  mountain,  would 
be  rank  pedagogical  heresy.  That  is,  the  mountain  is  pre- 
sented to  the  pupil  as  a  very  large  hill,  and  the  range  as  a 
windrow  of  peaks.  Had  I  not  seen  this  same  exercise  time 
and  time  again  exploited,  I  should  not  mention  it  here.     As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  however,  the  essential  features  could   not  be 
more  ingeniously  misinterpreted. 

To  begin  with,  a  hill  is  not  a  small  mountain.  From  a  geo- 
graphic point  of  view  the  hill  and  the  mountain  have  nothing 
whatever  in  common  except  inequality  of  surface — just  about 
as  much,  in  fact,  as  a  wen  on  a  man's  head  and  the  nose  on 
his  face.  The  hill,  it  is  true,  may  consist  of  a  mass  of  detritus 
thrown  up,  but  quite  as  often  it  is  formed  by  circumdenuda- 
tion.  To  illustrate  this  by  means  of  the  molding  board 
would  be  a  highly  instructive  lesson  to  the  child,  but  in  my 
experience  with  instructors  and  normal  school  teachers,  I  have 
never  yet  seen  it  so  much  as  hinted. 

Again  the  mountain  is  not  the  unit  of  orography.  Isolated 
mountains  are  rare ;  and  wherever  they  exist,  in  nearly  every 
instance  they  are  volcanic  upheavals.  The  range,  not  the 
peak,  is  the  unit  of  structure.  The  essential  feature  about  the 
range  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  wrinkle  or  fold  of  the  earth's 
strata.  This  can  be  shown  in  various  ways.  A  few  pieces  of 
colored  cloth  of  the  same  size,  formed  evenly  in  a  pile,  and 
then  crumpled  by  side  pressure,  will  illustrate  the  principles  of 
mountain  formation  in  a  manner  that  can  be  comprehended  by 
even  the  youngest  pupils.  Then  by  means  of  the  molding 
board,  or  perhaps  better  by  pictures,  the  effects  of  erosion  can 
also  be  shown.  A  most  admirable  series  of  pictures  illustrat- 
ing mountain  formation  may  be  found  in  Powell's  Caiion  of 
the  Colorado,  but  I  have  never  heard  a  geography  instructor 
refer  to  it ;  I  certainly  have  never  seen  one  in  use  by  a  normal 
or  a  training  school  teaohcr. 

There  is  no  feature  of  the  landscape  whose  laws  of  birth,, 
growth,  and  death  are  easier  to  illustrate  than  those  of  the 
lake,  and  almost  every  schoolyard,  as  well  as  the  road  leading 
to  it,  furnishes  the  required  apparatus.  During  a  rainy  day, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  class  be  taken  out  of  doors  to  some 
place  where  a  rill  is  flowing  along  a  wheelrut  in  the  road.  At 
some  point  or  other,  as  judgment  dictates,  the  rill  is  dammed, 
and  a  pool,  or  miniature  lake  is  formed.  The  pool  fills  until 
the  water  reaches  the  lowest  part  of  the  rim.     Then,  as  it  runs 
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over  the  rim,  little  by  little  the  overflow  cuts  away  the  channel 
•of  outlet,  until  the  pool  is  nearly  or  quite  drained.  Moreover, 
it  will  be  quickly  observed  that  while  the  outflowing  stream, 
by  cutting  away  the  rim,  was  draining  the  miniature  lake,  the 
inflowing  stream  was  working  quite  as  effectually  by  forming 
bars  and  mud-flats  at  its  head.  Not  only  does  an  out-of-door 
lesson  of  this  kind  readily  illustrate  why  a  river  is  the  mortal 
enemy  of  the  lake,  but  it  also  shows  why  lakes  are  the  most 
transitory  features  of  the  landscape. 

With  respect  to  other  topics  that  belong  to  the  Heimats- 
kunde,  or  around-home  study  of  geography,  the  methods  of 
the  superficialists  are  equally  unskillful.  Ritter,  whom  the 
reformer  never  tires  of  quoting,  if  not  the  father  of  observa- 
tional methods  in  teaching  geography,  was  certainly  its  cham- 
pion. His  ideas  were  good,  and  he  was  abreast  of  his  times. 
But  since  the  time  of  Ritter  there  has  been  a  wonderful 
advance  in  the  development  of  geography.  In  late  years  it 
has  become  a  science  far  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope  than 
any  other  science,  that  of  astronomy  excepted.  The  writers 
and  lecturers  on  the  pedagogics  of  geography  as  a  rule,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  this,  and  the  great  mass  of 
them  fall  far  behind  their  model.  In  other  words  they  are 
behind  the  times  of  fifty  years  ago.  Indeed  among  the  host 
of  writers  on  the  pedagogics  of  geography  I  know  of  but  one 
or  two  that  recognize  the  recent  advances  in  modern  geo- 
graphic science.  The  great  majority  of  instructors  are  content 
to  take  the  subject  as  it  appears  in  the  text-books  of  ten 
years  since,  basing  their  instruction  on  the  facts  and  state- 
ments presented  in  such  literature.  As  a  rule,  these  same 
text-books  are  condemned  by  the  reformer — not  because  they 
are  inexact  in  statement,  but  because  they  are  alleged  to  be 
faulty  in  their  methods  of  presentation;  judgment  is  passed, 
not  upon  the  essence,  but  upon  the  surface. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  such  criticism  serves  only  to 
show  the  woeful  lack  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  critic. 
Text-books  of  geography,  especially  those  of  a  dozen  years 
ago,  are  not  beyond  suspicion  so  far  as  accuracy  of  statement 
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is  concerned ;  indeed  they  are  apt  to  be  very  faulty.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  methods  of  presentation  they  are  certainly 
superior  to  the  average  text-book  on  any  other  subject.  In 
the  February  number  of  the  Review  I  copied  a  few  extracts 
from  a  recently  published  text-book.  With  respect  to  geo- 
graphic value,  the  book  possessed  little  worth,  but  in  spite 
of  its  defects  it  was  pedagogically  good.  The  author  needed 
nothing  but  proper  training  in  the  subject  to  make  not  only  a 
clever  teacher,  but  one  of  no  little  power. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  point  that  seems  to  be  the  chief 
difficulty.  In  order  to  teach  geography  well  the  teacher  must 
first  educate  himself  in  that  subject.  A  teacher  whose  stock 
in  trade  consists  onl}'  of  a  method  and  a  molding  board  can- 
not hope  to  score  brilliant  success.  Method  and  system  in 
teaching  any  subject  are  certainly  necessary  to  success,  but 
successful  methods  of  teaching  can  be  acquired  only  when  the 
teacher  has  a  good  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  subject.  To 
lecture  pupil-teachers  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  a  sub- 
ject, the  fundamental  principles  of  which  they  know  little  or 
nothing  about,  is  a  clear  case  of  charlatanry. 

Unfortunately  a  great  deal  of  this  same  sham  work  in 
science  teaching  is  going  on  year  after  year.  The  normal 
schools  are  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  the  various 
teachers'  institutes  and  associations  are  full  of  it.  It  goes  on 
right  under  the  noses  of  the  universities,  and  these  institutions^ 
1  am  inclined  to  think,  are  not  free  from  censure.  Special 
courses  for  individual  work — about  the  only  ones  available  to 
the  teacher — are  provided  in  only  a  few  of  the  universities,  and 
too  often  the  regulations  hedged  about  these  are  such  that  the 
teacher  cannot  avail  himself  of  them. 

In  the  case  of  geography,  the  difficulty  is  even  greater,  from 
the  fact  that  not  one  of  our  American  colleges  or  universities 
has  a  chair  or  a  professorship  of  geography.  The  nearest 
approach  is  Harvard  University,  where  the  Assistant  Professor 
of  geology  devotes  almost  his  full  time  to  physical  geography. 
The  excellent  work  of  Professor  Davis  in  this  field  fortunately 
is  now  well  known,  and  what  is  still  better,  it  is  appreciated. 
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Some  of  Professor  Davis's  pupils — notably,  Assistant  Professor 
Ralph  Tarr  of  Cornell  University — have  already  taken  high 
rank  as  writers  on  geographic  subjects. 

But,  although  Harvard  University  is  working  alone  in  this 
field,  it  is  probable  that  the  supply  of  young  men  available  for 
instructors  in  geographic  science  exceeds  the  demand.  More- 
over, the  course  at  Harvard  embraces  the  physiographic  side 
of  geography  only;  and  though  this  is  certainly  the  more 
important  aspect  of  the  science,  yet  the  geography  of  com- 
merce should  not  be  ignored. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  many  teachers  belonging  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  calling — it  is  not  yet  a  profession — are  doing 
their  utmost  to  better  train  themselves  in  geographic  work.  It 
is  confessedly  an  up-hill  task.  There  is  no  technical  school, 
university,  or  yet  a  normal  school  where  the  teacher  can  syste- 
matically fit  himself,  or  herself,  to  teach  geography  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  indifference  of 
boards  of  education,  and  the  directors  of  secondary  private 
institutions,  geography  is  usually  considered  the  least  impor- 
tant part  of  the  curriculum  of  study.  It  is  not  the  question 
of  OTtoffov  ouv,  but  rather,  to  a  great  extent,  one  of  sari] — 
that  most  concerns  the  committees  on  courses  of  study.  In 
the  German  schools  the  pupil  has  from  four  to  eight  years  in 
geographic  work.  In  the  city  schools  of  the  United  States, 
he  has  one  or  two  years  of  instruction  of  questionable  quality. 

There  are  two  channels  through  which  a  great  improvement 
in  geography  teaching  may  be  wrought — the  normal  schools 
and  the  universities.  For  each  one  of  the  former  there  is 
needed  an  instructor  who  has  not  only  possessed  himself  of 
successful  experience  in  teaching,  but  in  addition  a  thorough 
training  in  physiography,  cartography,  and  the  geography  of 
commerce.  Thus  provided,  the  normal  schools  might  soon 
effect  a  quiet,  but  at  the  same  time  a  radical  revolution  in 
geography  teaching.  The  normal  schools,  however,  are  so 
closely  wedded  to  their  antiquated  methods  that  a  change  of 
this  kind  is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  them. 

The  universities  and  colleges  can  also  do  much  in  the  way 
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of  material  aid  without  any  revolutionary  tactics  whatever.  It 
can  be  effected  simply  by  making  the  entrance  requirement 
in  geography  more  rigid.  The  effect  of  such  a  policy  might 
not  be  immediately  felt  in  the  elementary  grades,  but  it  would 
cause  a  lively  shaking  up  in  high  and  preparatory  schools. 

The  scope  of  the  geography  of  the  future  will  not  only  be 
more  comprehensive  than  that  of  to-day,  but  it  will  also  differ 
in  character.  Physiography,  upon  the  laws  of  which  all  the 
geography  of  commerce  and  the  whole  science  of  geology  are 
based,  is  the  geography  of  the  future.  All  the  descriptive 
geography  now  found  in  the  better  class  of  text-books  will  be 
needed.  Its  quality,  moreover,  may  be  improved.  But  the 
geography  of  commerce,  the  end  to  which  physiography  is  a 
means,  will  ever  be  the  most  practical  side  of  the  study. 
Because  of  its  utilitarian  aspect,  it  has  clearly  a  commanding 
place  among  the  Brodwissensckaft  sciences.  A  knowledge  of 
this  department  of  geography  is  indispensable  to  the  commer- 
cial man,  to  the  editor,  and  to  the  political  economist.  The 
public  school  pupil  has  a  right  to  demand  a  knowledge  of  it, 
and  the  public  school  teacher  ought  to  be  well  instructed  in 
its  fundamental  principles;  but,  alas!  there  is  no  source  to 
which  the  teacher  may  go  where  this  knowledge  may  be  syste- 
matically acquired.  Commercial  geography  belongs  properly 
to  the  more  advanced  years  of  the  school  course;  a  knowledge 
of  its  principles,  moreover,  is  just  as  essential  to  citizenship  as 
a  knowledge  of  any  other  department  of  political  economy,  a 
part  of  which  it  is. 

Cartography  is  another  department  of  geography  to  which, 
in  the  future,  attention  must  be  given.  It  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  train  every  pupil  in  the  science  of  laying  off  projections, 
editing  maps,  compiling  maps,  constructing  charts,  and  the 
like;  but  there  are  some  pupils  who  require  this  instruction, 
and  the  teacher  should  be  master  of  the  situation.  Moreover, 
if  the  map  be  a  truthful  one,  the  physical  geography  of  the 
region  can  be  read  quite  as  readily  from  its  face  as  from  the 
printed  pages  of  the  text.  Cartography  is  a  wonderfully  fas- 
cinating study,  and  the  untrained  student  little  dreams  of  the 
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wealth  of  information  that  may  be  drawn  from  a  very  ordinary 
map,  if  it  be  truthful. 

The  modern  science  of  geography  is  now  a  sealed  book,  not 
only  to  the  teacher,  but  to  the  great  majority  of  university 
students  as  well.  But  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  are  begin- 
ning to  pry  at  its  lids,  and  this  disposition  I  believe  is  the 
wedge  that,  sooner  or  later,  will  open  the  way  to  reformation. 
Reformation  in  geography  teaching  is  certainly  needed,  but  it 
should  begin  with  the  reformer.  If  the  teachers  who  compose 
the  rank  and  file  are  once  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they 
need  knowledge  rather  than  a  method,  they  will  promptly  set 
about  acquiring  it.  Considering  his  starvation  wages  and 
his  very  slight  hold  upon  his  position,  the  average  school 
teacher  is  decidedly  a  remarkable  character.  He  may  be  a 
trifle  narrow-minded,  but  he  commonly  has  greater  breadth  of 
character  than  the  people  among  whom  he  lives.  Once 
impress  him  with  the  fact  that  he  needs  development  and  he 
will  willingly  undertake  the  task  himself.  The  study  of  any 
aspect  of  nature  tends  to  broaden  character,  but  I  know  of 
nothing  that  will  so  thoroughly  put  one  cii  rapport  with  the 
broader  intellectual  life  as  the  study  of  physiography — the 
story  that  nature  has  written  in  the  Great  Stone  Book. 

J.  W.  Redway 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Other  articles  on  geography  have  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review,  as 
follows  :  The  Brooklyn  Institute  geographical  exhibit,  by  James  Cruikshank, 
April,  1891  ;  The  teaching  of  geography,  by  Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  May  and 
June,  1893  ;  Text-books  of  geography,  by  J.  W.  Redway,  February,  1893  ;  Geog- 
raphy in  the  European  universities,  by  Hugh  R.  Mill,  December,  1893. 


V 

'     THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT 

The  American  superintendent  of  schools,  or  of  public 
instruction  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  is  an  officer  sui  generis. 
He  is  native  to  the  soil.  Perhaps  his  nearest  congener  is  the 
inspector  of  schools  found  in  England  and  France,  Holland 
and  Germany.  But  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  and  of 
the  inspector  are  very  different.  He  is,  moreover,  a  recent 
evolution  even  in  this  country.  The  first  city  to  appoint  a 
superintendent  that  history  mentions  was  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
1839.  Several  towns  in  Ohio  appointed  superintendents  in 
1848;  Boston  and  New  York  did  so  in  185 1;  Cleveland  in 
1853,  ^rid  Philadelphia  not  until  1883.  How  many  such 
ofificers  there  are  now  in  the  United  States  no  one  can  tell,  but 
certainly  several  thousand.  Not  alone  the  great  cities  with 
their  hundreds  of  teachers  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils,  but 
even  villages  with  a  half-dozen  teachers  and  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pupils  have  them.  Some  effort  has  been  made  to  dis- 
tinguish the  superintendents  of  the  small  towns  b}'  the  older 
title  of  principal,  but  it  has  not  been  very  successful.  Still 
further,  the  superintendents  of  the  country  are  as  influential 
as  they  are  numerous.  They  have  organized  sections  or 
departments  of  the  educational  associations,  as  well  as  associa- 
tions of  their  own,  for  the  discussion  of  the  topics  that  most 
concern  them  as  school  ofificers,  with  a  view  to  self-improve- 
ment and  the  formation  of  public  opinion.  They  have  their 
special  classes  in  summer  schools.  Lectures  on  superin- 
tendence are  given  in  normal  schools,  and  in  colleges  offering 
pedagogical  instruction.  Far  beyond  any  other  class  of  per- 
sons of  equal  numbers,  the  superintendents  directly  shape  the 
schools  and  public  education.  And  this,  too,  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  State  superintendents  who,  while  they 
are  only  dwarfs  compared  with  the  European  ministers  of  edu- 
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cation,  sometimes  possess  considerable  power  and  still  oftener 
wield  large  influence.  Says  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris:  "Before  1837 
Connecticut  surpassed  the  other  States  in  the  education  of  its 
people.  But  the  mighty  engine  of  supervision  wielded  by  a 
Horace  Mann  immediately  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  Massa- 
chusetts." '  But  notwithstanding  the  superintendency  is  now 
some  fifty  years  old,  and  has  attained  such  importance,  its  per- 
manent character  is  by  no  means  determined.  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  yet  plastic;  possibly  it  is  even  more  plastic  now 
than  it  was  some  years  ago.  Certainly  the  most  thoughtful 
students  of  educational  science  are  not  clear  as  to  what  the 
future  superintendent  will  be,  and  perhaps  not  clear  as  to  what 
he  ought  to  be.  The  time  is  therefore  an  opportune  one  to 
discuss  the  subject,  not  dogmatically  but  tentatively,  with  a 
view  to  casting  light  along  the  future  track  of  opinion  and 
practice.  To  do  this  we  must  first  trace  out  the  development 
of  the  ofifice  as  shown  in  our  educational  history.  This  can  be 
done  all  the  more  readily  because  all  the  steps,  unlike  some 
other  evolutions,  are  open  to  the  eye  of  daily  observation  in 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

Section  21  of  the  School  Laws  of  Massachusetts  declares: 
"Every  town  shall,  at  its  annual  meeting,  or  at  a  meeting 
appointed  and  notified  by  the  selectmen  for  the  purpose  and 
held  in  the  same  month  in  which  the  annual  meeting  occurs, 
choose  by  written  ballots  a  school  committee,  which  shall  have 
the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  all  the  public 
schools  in  the  town."  Many  other  powers  are  given  to  this 
committee,  as  to  contract  with  teachers,  choose  text-books, 
establish  courses  of  study,  dispense  discipline,  and  examine 
teachers;  but  the  emphatic  point  now  is  that  it  has  general 
charge  and  superintendence  of  all  the  public  schools  in  the 
town.  This  provision  is  not  peculiar  to  Massachusetts;  it  is 
found  in  substance  in  State  school  laws  generally,  and  is 
plainly  necessary  if  the  committees  and  the  schools  are  to  be 
efficient.     This  power  to  supervise  the  school  or  schools,  lodged 

'  Editor's  preface  to  School  Supervision,  by  Dr.  J.  L.   Pickard,    International 
Educational  Series. 
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by  law  in  the  town  committee  or  the  district  board,  is  the 
primal  cell  from  which  the  school  superintendency  has  been 
evolved.  We  are  now  to  follow  the  steps  by  which  it  has  been 
produced.  First,  however,  it  is  important  to  observe  that,  in 
the  majority  of  towns  and  districts  the  country  over,  this 
primitive  state  of  things  still  exists.  Perhaps  one-half  the 
schools  are  still  supervised,  so  far  as  they  are  supervised  at  all, 
by  committees  or  boards.  These  schools  and  boards  we  may 
dismiss  at  once,  because  they  do  not  concern  our  special 
subject. 

It  is  probable  that  the  board  supervision  of  schools  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago  was  about  what  it  is  to-day.  Sometimes  it  was 
better  and  sometimes  worse,  as  determined  by  the  ability  of  the 
members  of  the  board,  their  interest  in  education,  their  employ- 
ments, and  the  traditions  of  the  town  or  district;  but  on  the 
whole  it  was  very  unsatisfactory,  more  nominal  than  real,  and 
particularly  so  when  the  schools  began  to  take  on  a  higher 
form  of  organization.  As  the  schools  of  cities  and  towns 
increased  in  size  and  complexity,  things  became  worse  instead 
of  better.  There  was  no  authority  adequate  to  shape  and 
administer  the  new  organization.  There  was  sad  lack  of  unity 
and  intelligent  direction.  Plainly,  something  must  be  done. 
There  now  ensued  a  differentiation ;  a  short  step  was  taken 
leading  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous. 

Long  before  this  time  the  principal,  or  master,  had  appeared  ; 
ahead  teacher,  who  not  only  taught  the  highest  class  of  pupils 
but  who  also  exercised  a  general  oversight  of  the  building  or 
house  where  a  group  of  schools  and  teachers  had  been  brought 
together.  Progressively  the  board  had  magnified  the  office  of 
the  principal,  often  making  him  a  dc  facto  supervisor  of  his  house 
in  respect  to  various  subjects.  Naturally  the  new  needs  of  the 
schools  were  first  met,  in  part,  by  laying  new  duties  upon 
him.  He  became  a  sort  of  rudimentary  superintendent.  The 
board  had  also  distributed  many  of  its  functions  among  a 
number  of  committees,  as  the  committee  on  teachers,  on  build- 
ings, on  coutse  of  study,  etc.;  said  committees  being  charged 
vith  the  general  oversight  and  superintendence  of  the  schools, 
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subject  to  the  controlling  authority  of  the  board.  This  state 
of  things  existed  in  Philadelphia  until  1883,  only  the  city  had 
many  districts  and  many  boards,  and  it  still  exists,  with  the 
same  amendment,  in  Hartford.  But  sometimes  the  board 
went  farther.  For  example,  the  Cleveland  Board  for  many 
years  constituted  its  secretary  acting  manager  of  the  schools,, 
charging  him  to  attend  personally  to  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
the  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  and  paying  him 
a  small  salary  for  his  services.  One  of  these  managers  was  a 
lawyer  and  another  a  merchant,  both  in  active  business.  Pre- 
sumably they  paid  more  attention  to  the  business  side  than  tO' 
the  educational  sideof  the  schools ;  but  they  did  not  wholly  over- 
look the  latter,  as  admirable  extracts  from  the  reports,  still 
extant,  of  one  of  them  show.  Besides,  visiting  committees  of 
citizens  were  appointed  by  the  board  in  the  various  school-dis- 
tricts, whose  views  and  recommendations  often  had  value  and 
exercised  no  small  influence.  All  these  devices,  except  the 
conferring  of  new  authority  upon  the  principal,  were  open  con- 
fessions that  the  board  could  not  adequately  discharge  its  legal 
duty  of  supervision,  and  that  a  new  step  in  the  line  of  develop- 
ment was  inevitable.  This  step  produced  the  superintendent. 
All  this  time  public  education  was  increasing  in  complexity. 
Cities  were  growing,  and  increasing  interest  in  education 
brought  a  relatively  larger  number  of  children  to  the  school- 
houses.  In  a  word,  the  school  organization  was  expanding 
in  every  direction.  Good  schools  were  found  in  cities  side  by 
side  with  poor  ones,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  different 
principals  and  boards.  The  greatest  confusion  and  inequality 
prevailed  in  cities  where  the  other  parts  of  the  public  service 
were  well  unified  ;  the  resulting  evils  became  intolerable,  and 
so  school  organization  became  absolutely  necessary.  _  These 
causes  compelled  the  organization  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  in 
1829,  the  Columbus  schools  in  1845,  and  the  Cleveland  schools 
in  1848.  New  York  had  no  school  board  until  1842,  and  com- 
plete organization  was  postponed  until  1851.  And  naturally — 
nay,  inevitably — the  unification  or  consolidation  of  a  group  of 
city  school  districts — the  appearance  of  a  school  system— com- 
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pelled  the  creation  of  the  superintendency  and  the  choice  of 
Si  superintendent.  His  appearance  at  the  educational  head- 
quarters marked  the  first  triumph  of  order  and  organization 
over  division  and  chaos.  He  was  the  pledge  of  unity  and 
uniform  administration  in  the  schools,  and  he  stands  for  those 
elements  to-day. 

Perhaps  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  superintendent  is 
an  evolution  from  the  teaching  corps.  If  so,  there  could  not 
be  a  greater  mistake.  He  came  forth  from  the  school  com- 
mittee or  board,  as  the  history  plainly  shows.  As  a  person  he 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  teachers,  and  commonly,  though 
not  always,  he  has  been;  but  his  official  duties  originated  in 
the  delegation  to  him  of  powers  every  one  of  which  once 
belonged  to  the  board  and  that  the  board  still  often  exercises. 
Nay,  more  ;  in  most  cases  where  a  superintendent  is  employed, 
the  board  could  dispense  with  him  and  assume,  or  resume,  the 
general  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  schools  itself,  if  it 
saw  fit.  It  is  important  to  remember  the  origin  of  the  super- 
intendency and  the  source  of  its  powers.  To  quote  Superin- 
tendent Stockwell  of  Rhode  Island :  "It  is  extremely  unfor- 
tunate for  the  welfare  of  our  schools  that,  in  the  development 
in  our  State  of  the  work  and  status  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  idea  should  have  been  allowed  to  gain  a  foothold 
that  the  office  was  in  any  way  independent  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, or  that  the  occupant  thereof  w^as  responsible  to  any 
other  than  the  committee,  for  the  whole  theory  of  the  office 
and  of  its  duties  has  ever  been  to  make  it  the  medium  of  the 
committee's  actions,  to  give  opportunity  for  so  unifying  and 
simplifying  the  work  of  the  committee,  as  to  make  it  more 
effective  in  every  respect,  and  thus  to  afford  a  constant  and 
suitable  medium  for  the  expression  of  their  will."  ' 

It  is  a  point  well  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  history  of 
school  organization,  the  high  school  has  been  an  important 
factor.  The  single  district  of  a  city  could  maintain  its  separate 
system  of  elementary  schools,  but  it  could  not  maintain  its 
separate  high  school,  at  least  not  without  great  cost  and  much 
'Report  of  the  National  Commissioner  of  Education,  1886-87,  p.  175. 
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inefficiency.  Hence  the  demand  for  the  more  advanced  grade 
of  instruction  compelled  the  creation  of  city  high  schools. 
Thus,  Philadelphia  had  city  high  schools  for  many  years  side 
by  side  with  district  elementary  schools ;  and  such  is  still  the 
educational  system  of  Hartford.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  high  school  has  been  a  unifying  force  of  great  power  and 
usefulness. 

The  powers  and  duties  discharged  by  superintendents  in  dif- 
ferent cities  and  towns  are  numerous  indeed.  When  Dr.  J.  G. 
Fitch  visited  us  a  few  years  ago,  he  reported  that  the  chief 
.executive  officer  and  adviser  of  the  local  educational  authority 
occupies  a  position  wholly  unlike  that  of  any  scholastic  officer 
found  in  any  country  of  Europe.  Within  his  State,  county,  or 
city,  he  said,  the  superintendent  combines  in  himself  the  char- 
acters of  a  minister  of  public  instruction,  an  inspector  of  schools, 
a  licenser  of  teachers,  and  a  professor  of  pedagogy.  Under  the 
sanction  of  his  board  or  committee  he  draws  up  regulations 
for  the  work  of  the  various  classes  of  the  schools,  and  often 
appends  notes  and  comments  prescribing  the  method  in  which 
each  subject  shall  be  taught.  With  his  staff  of  inspectors  he 
conducts  examinations  for  determining  promotions  of  scholars 
from  grade  to  grade.  He  sets  the  questions,  he  examines 
candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher  in  his  district,  and  awards 
to  them  diplomas  or  certificates.  He  holds  institutes,  and 
instructs  those  teachers  who  have  not  been  previously  trained 
in  the  work  of  their  special  classes.  He  also  conducts  con- 
ferences of  the  older  teachers,  and  gives  lectures  to  them  on 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  education.  He  is  assisted  by 
a  staff  of  inspectors  and  supervisors  who  visit  schools  under  his 
direction  and  share  with  him  the  duty  of  examining  children 
for  promotion.^  Still  this  catalogue  is  not  exhaustive.  Some- 
times the  superintendent  is  the  architect,  or  consulting- 
architect,  of  his  board,  its  financial  adviser,  its  superintendent 
of  buildings  and  repairs,  its  clerk,  and  what  not. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  few  of  the  multiform  duties 
of  the  superintendent  are  defined  by  law.     Considering  his 

^  Notes  on  American  Schools  and  Training  Colleges,  pp.  60-61. 
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prominence  in  public  education,  it  must  be  confessed  that  his 
legal  status  is  ill-defined  and  feeble.  Such  recognition  as  he 
has  is  rather  indirect  than  direct.  The  Massachusetts  Laws, 
Section  43,  provide  :  "A  city  by  ordinance,  and  a  town  by  vote, 
may  require  the  school  committee  annually  to  appoint  a  super- 
intendent, who,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  said  com- 
mittee, shall  have  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  public 
schools;  or  the  school  committee  of  any  city  without  such 
ordinance  may  appoint  a  superintendent  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  whole  board."  So  two  or  more  towns  may,  by  a  vote 
of  each,  form  a  district  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a  super- 
intendent of  public  schools,  who  shall  perform  in  each  town 
the  duties  prescribed  by  law.  These  powers  are  permissive, 
not  mandatory;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  this  is  the 
universal  tenor  of  the  State  laws  in  relation  to  the  subject. 
The  Connecticut  law  directs  the  board  to  assign  the  duty  of 
visiting  the  schools  of  the  town  to  one  or  more  of  its  mem- 
bers, who  shall  be  called  the  acting  school  visitor  or  visitors; 
and  then  gives  it  power  to  appoint  a  person  not  of  its  own 
number  to  do  the  same  work.  In  Ohio,  with  two  exceptions 
soon  to  be  mentioned,  the  ofifice  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  board.  The  general  provision  of  law  is  that  the  board  of 
any  district  shall  have  full  power,  within  certain  limitations,  to 
appoint  a  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendents  of 
schools,  as  well  as  teachers.  In  Michigan  the  recognition  of 
the  superintendent  is  still  more  feeble;  the  law  does  not  even 
mention  him.  In  this  State,  however,  the  city  schools  are  very 
generally  organized  under  special  charters.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  the  law  should  define  very  carefully  the 
duties  of  an  office  whose  very  existence  depends  upon  the 
local  authority.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  superintendent's 
duties  are  defined  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board 
electing  him  and  creating  his  office.  His  status  is  determined 
by  the  manual,  and  not  by  the  statute-book.  There  can,  I 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  superintendent  of  the  future 
will  h.ive  abetter  defined  legal  status  than  the  superintendent 
of  the   present.     And   yet,   in  the   nature  of  the  case,  details 
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must  always  be  left  to  the  local  authorities.  In  fact  the 
powers  before  enumerated  do  not  all  belong  to  any  one  super- 
intendent; special  conditions  have  given  the  office  special 
forms,  and  so  they  will  continue  to  do.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  draw  up  a  list  of  powers  that  all  superintendents  do 
exercise  or  should  exercise. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  superintendent  of  the 
future  will  perform  as  many  duties  as  the  superintendent  of 
the  past  or  of  the  present.  The  very  law  that  compelled  the 
board  of  a  half  century  ago  to  divide  the  work — the  law  of 
specialization — will  sooner  or  later  compel  a  division  of  the 
duties  that  are  now  united  in  the  superintendent's  office. 
In  the  smaller  cities  especially  the  office  has  become  decidedly 
top-heavy.  Many  superintendents  are  too  much  burdened, 
particularly  with  details,  to  do  the  best  work.  Relief  may  be 
sought,  of  course,  in  the  multiplication  of  assistants;  but  the 
office  is  too  much  expanded  for  strength  and  efficiency.  And 
it  is  when  we  come  to  the  question,  "What  shall  the  new 
division  be?"  that  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  brought  most 
directly  before  our  minds. 

It  is  clear  at  a  glance  that  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
superintendent  are  divisible  into  the  two  categories  of  peda- 
gogy and  business.  Perhaps  the  work  of  no  other  public 
officer  is  more  evenly  divided  between  professional  and  busi- 
ness afTairs.  Leaving  out  the  zeros  or  nobodies,  there  are 
now,  and  for  some  time  have  been,  two  classes  of  superinten- 
dents, the  line  of  division,  which  is  by  no  means  a  hard-and- 
fast  one,  running  between  business  and  professional  duties. 
Superintendents  can  be  named  who  have  won  their  reputation 
in  the  one  field  or  in  the  other.  Some  superintendents  are 
men  of  the  office,  others  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  lecture 
hall.  Pedagogy  is  pretty  sure  to  subordinate  business  adminis- 
tration, or  vice  versa. 

Now  it  seems  clear  that  this  line  will  become  more  clearly 
marked  as  time  goes  on.  As  cities  grow  in  size ;  as  school  sys- 
tems become  unwieldy;  as  the  popular  demand  for  more  man 
and  woman  and  less  machinery  increases,  the  typical  superin- 
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tendent  must  be  more  of  one  thing  or  the  other.  He  must  be 
more  of  a  school  man  or  more  of  a  business  man.  Which 
shall  it  be? 

First,  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the  future  movement 
will  be  the  same  in  all  places.  Quite  the  contrary.  Special 
conjunctions  of  circumstances  will  sometimes  turn  the  deci- 
sion in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  the  other. 

Secondly,  strong  arguments  can  be  urged  to  show  that  the 
general  direction  will  be  toward  the  ofifice  and  not  toward  the 
schools.  The  practical  or  business  aspect  of  American  life 
in  almost  all  departments  is  very  pronounced.  College  presi- 
dents are  quite  a  different  class  of  men  now  from  what  they 
were  a  half  century  ago.  In  the  great  colleges,  at  least,  they 
are  coming  to  stand  more  and  more  for  administration  and  less 
for  scholarship  and  pedagogical  attainments.  In  all  cities,  and 
most  of  all  in  large  ones,  the  tendency  toward  machinery  and 
bureaucracy  is  very  strong  in  all  kinds  of  work.  It  is  hard  for 
the  individual  to  assert  his  personal  force.  The  superintend- 
ent's temptation  to  busy  himself  with  manipulation  is  great. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  such  work 
to  be  done.  Already  the  schools  of  some  cities  have  severely 
suffered  in  consquence  of  this  tendency.  Competent  judges 
will  hardly  deny  that  the  larger  the  system  the  less  the  per- 
sonal force  of  the  superintendent  is  likely  to  be  felt.  In  a  city 
of  moderate  size  a  man  of  common  mold  may  strongly 
influence  his  teachers  and  through  them  his  pupils;  but  what 
can  such  a  man  do  as  the  head  of  a  great  city  system?  The 
position  calls  for  a  man  of  gigantic  mental  and  moral  force. 
It  is  my  opinion,  and  one  not  hastily  formed,  that  the  best 
superintendence  is  now  found  in  the  smaller  cities.  There,  I 
believe,  the  superintendent  who  has  ideas  and  personal  force 
finds  his  largest  opportunity.  I  may  add  that  few  spectacles 
are  more  pitiful  than  that  of  a  little  man  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  great  school  systems  of  the  country.  He  is  about  as 
competent  to  vitalize  and  energize  the  schools  as  a  pocket 
dynamo  would  be  to  drive  a  city  railroad. 

These  considerations  impel  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
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large  cities  the  superintendent  will,  as  a  rule,  more  and  more 
tend  to  machinery  and  administration  ;  that  he  will  become  even 
more  an  office  man  than  he  now  is ;  that  he  will  be  less  known  in 
the  forum  of  educational  thought  than  he  is  at  present — which  is 
certainly  saying  a  great  deal.  I  am  making  no  onslaught  upon 
the  gentlemen  who  now  occupy  these  positions.  Undoubt- 
edly some  of  them  are  educational  men  and  do  educational 
work;  but  as  a  class  they  have  not  proved  themselves  able  to 
rise  superior  to  their  limitations.  I  cannot  resist  the  impres- 
sion that  the  superintendents  of  a  dozen  great  cities  that  can 
be  named  exercise  less  educational  influence  than  did  their 
predecessors  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  true  that  some  method 
of  dividing  labor  and  of  organizing  forces  may  be  invented 
that  will  turn  the  channel  of  movement  the  other  way ;  but 
such  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  probability. 

We  now  come  to  the  cities  of  less  size  where  the  best  super- 
vision is  now  found,  and  where  the  conditions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  superintendency  are  most  favorable.  It  seems 
probable  that  here  the  general  movement  will  be  along  the 
other  line  of  direction.  The  existing  conditions  make  it  pos- 
sible; various  causes  conspire  to  bring  about  that  result.  It 
is  a  dictate  of  the  highest  wisdom.  The  good  of  the  schools 
demands  professional  supervision,  while  it  is  plainly  bad 
economy  to  employ  a  trained  educational  expert  in  such  inferior 
capacities  as  clerical  duties  and  supervising  schoolhouse  con- 
struction and  repairs.  Accordingly  the  school  supervision  of  a 
great  number  of  towns  and  cities  will  tend  to  become  more  pro- 
fessional than  it  has  ever  been.  It  cannot  be  denied  or  doubted 
that  hitherto  our  superintendence  has  partaken  somewhat  of 
the  nondescript  character  of  the  teaching  body  itself.  But  to 
be  more  definite  :  What  will  be  the  duties  that  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  future  will  perform?  The  present  answer  will  be 
limited  to  considering  rather  briefly  his  relations  to  the  schools 
in  three  or  four  different  aspects. 

I.  The  sober  common  sense  of  the  people  extending  over  a 
considerable"  period  of  time  may  be  a  good  general  guide  to 
what  should  be  taught  in  the  school,  since  the  school  must  be 
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kept  in  touch  with  the  people ;  but  there  are  many  questions 
as  to  choice  of  particular  studies,  and  adjusting  the  studies  to 
one  another  in  the  course  that  the  people  can  never  settle. 
The  order  in  which  the  several  studies  shall  appear,  the  amount 
of  work  that  shall  be  done  in  each  study,  and  even  the  choice 
of  studies  can  never  be  settled  by  a  plebiscite.  Nor  can  the 
average  board  of  education,  although  its  voice  should  be  re- 
garded as  expressing  in  a  more  clarified  form  the  popular  mind 
and  will  intelligently  settle  these  questions.  Especially  are 
both  the  plebiscite  and  the  vote  of  the  board  utterly  helpless 
when  parallel  courses  are  to  be  adjusted  in  high  schools.  The 
course  or  programme  of  study  calls  for  expert  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  this  need  the  superintendent  must  meet. 
Questions  relating  to  studies  promise  to  be  more  troublesome 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past;  the  pressure  upon  the  course 
of  study  is  all  the  while  increasing;  and  we  may  fairly  expect 
therefore  that  the  superintendent  will  be  more  prominent  'n\ 
settling  these  questions  than  he  has  been. 

2.  Every  argument  that  can  be  adduced  showing  that  the 
superintendent,  guided  by  the  popular  intelligence  and 
advised  by  his  board  and  corps  of  teachers,  should  make  the 
course  of  study,  tends  with  equal  force  to  show  that,  with  the 
same  limitations,  he  should  also  choose  the  text-books;  and 
with  even  greater  force,  because  the  text-books  are  the  course 
of  study  in  a  very  much  more  definite  and  practical  sense  than 
the  course  so-called.  The  course  is  but  a  vague  outline;  the 
text-books  are  minute  and  definite. 

But  there  is  good  reason  why  the  superintendent  does  not 
now  exercise  the  same  influence  over  books  that  he  exercises 
over  the  course  of  study.  There  is  "money"  in  the  books  and 
not  in  the  course;  and  wherever  there  is  money  disturbing 
influences  manifest  themselves.  While  the  publishing  interest, 
through  its  intelligence  and  enterprise,  has  done  some  good  it 
has  also  done  much  harm.  Sometimes  it  thrusts  itself  between 
the  superintendent  and  his  board,  the  newspapers,  or  the  pub- 
lic. Sometimes  it  enters  the  political  field  to  influence  elections. 
Sometimes  it  corrupts  the  moral  sense  of  teachers  and  superin- 
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tendents  through  its  largesses  of  various  kinds.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  suggest  that  the  control  of  the  superintendent 
over  books  will  not  be  as  large  as  his  control  over  studies; 
also  to  suggest  why  it  will  not  be  wise  for  him  to  seek  the  same 
control  in  the  one  sphere  that  will  be  cheerfully  accorded  to 
him  in  the  other,  unless  he  can  in  some  way  be  protected. 

3.  Superintendents  of  different  cities  now  stand  to  the 
appointment  of  teachers  in  very  different  relations.  The 
superintendents  of  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  nominate  all 
teachers  to  the  board,  which  simply  confirms  or  rejects  their 
nominees.  The  superintendent  of  Brooklyn,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  appointment  of 
teachers.  Commonly,  however,  the  superintendent  and  the 
-committee  on  teachers  act  together  in  making  nominations  to 
the  board,  the  first  rather  taking  the  initiative.  The  superin- 
tendent ought  in  reason,  if  a  fit  man  for  his  place,  to  have 
large  control  of  the  teaching  force.  Far  more  than  anyone 
«lse  the  public  holds  him  responsible  for  the  work  done  in  the 
schools,  and  it  is  surely  a  hardship  to  deny  him  adequate 
power.  At  the  same  time  there  are  excellent  reasons  why  his 
power  is  more  limited,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  limited  here 
than  in  some  other  matters.  Personal  elements  play  a  con- 
siderable part  in  appointments.  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  are 
the  two  Ohio  cities  before  referred  to.  The  Cincinnati  law 
:gives  the  superintendent  large  power,  and  also  exposes  him 
to  a  danger  that  he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  confront 
unless  he  can  be  in  some  way  shielded  against  it.  The  Cleve- 
land law,  which  gives  the  superintendent  the  same  power, 
affords  him  immediate  protection,  since  it  also  makes  good 
behavior  his  tenure  of  office.  This  law  creates  the  office  of 
superintendent  and  gives  the  incumbent  a  firm  legal  status, 
while  the  Cincinnati  law  merely  assumes  that  such  an  office 
•exists.  Both  laws,  and  particularly  that  of  Cleveland,  have 
excited  no  little  interest  among  educators.  The  rule  or 
method  of  appointing  teachers  is  not  of  great  importance, 
provided  always  that  the  superintendent  shall  exercise  a  due 
and  reasonable  influence. 
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4.  Finally,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  superintendent  of  the 
future  more  prominent  in  the  field  of  instruction  than  the 
superintendent  of  the  past  has  been.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
himself  will  teach  more  directly,  but  that  he  will  teach  more 
indirectly.  Here  there  is  little  to  interfere  with  him;  here  the 
need  of  professional  help  on  the  part  of  teachers,  especially 
as  growing  out  of  the  fluctuating  character  of  the  teaching 
force,  is  very  great ;  here  the  progress  of  educational  science 
opens  up  increasing  demands,  and  here,  as  I  believe,  is  the 
field  in  which  he  will  find  his  greatest  opportunity — to 
instruct,  inspire,  and  lead  his  teachers.  Just  what  this 
instruction  and  leadership  should  be,  space  cannot  be  taken 
to  discuss,  but  only  to  say  that  it  must  be  professional. 

The  bearing  of  all  this  upon  the  superintendent's  abilities 

and    preparation    is   obvious.     He    must    have   the    requisite 

talents  for  getting  on  with  people,  but  he  need  not  be  what  is 

sometimes  called   a  "manager,"   a  "manipulator,"  a  "school 

politician."     But  there  will  be  an  imperative  demand  for  more 

thorough  education,  for  wider  culture,   and   especially   for  a 

fuller  instruction  on  his  part  in  the  science,  the  art,  and  the 

history  of  education. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale 

University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Other  articles  on  this  subject  have  appeared  in  the  Educational  Rkview,  as 
follows:  Efficient  supervision,  January,  1891  ;  The  department  of  superintend- 
ence, April,  1891,  March,  1892,  April,  1893  ;  The  function  of  supervision, 
by  Superintendent  John  Kennedy,  May,  1891  ;  City  school  supervision,  by  Super- 
intendent Aaron  Gove,  October,  1891,  Superintendent  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Novem- 
ber, 1891,  Superintendent  T.  M.  Balliet,  December,  1891,  Superintendent  H.  S. 
Tarbell,  January,  1892,  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  February,  1892  ;  Large  school 
boards  or  small,  by  Superintendent  C.  B.  Gilbert,  September,  1892,  and  Super- 
intendent J.  M.  Greenwood,  November,  1892  ;  Plans  of  organization  for  school 
purposes  in  large  cities,  by  Superintendent  Andrew  S.  Draper,  June,  1893. 

Other  articles  by  Professor  Hinsdale  are  :  The  language  question  in  Switzer- 
land, May,  1892  ;  The  system  of  payment  by  results,  September,  1892  ;  The 
study  of  education  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  December,  1893. 


VI 

THE  STUDY   OF    EDUCATION    AT    THE    UNIVER- 
SITY OF  EDINBURGH 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  study  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  United 
States  of  America  have  made  such  rapid  progress  in  organiz- 
ing the  university  teaching  of  the  subject  of  education  that 
they  have  now  httle  to  learn  from  the  old  country,  but  not- 
withstanding, a  statement  of  what  is  done  here  may  be  of  ser- 
vice in  suggesting  improvements  where  a  course  of  instruction 
is  already  in  operation  or  simplifying  procedure  where  it  has 
still  to  be  introduced.  Moreover,  what  has  been  done  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  has  a  historical  importance  as  it  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  whole  movement  not  in  Scotland  only, 
but  in  Great  Britain.  This  fact  will,  I  hope,  be  accepted  as 
an  apology  for  my  beginning  from  the  beginning  and  extend- 
ing this  article  a  few  pages  beyond  my  original  intention  or 
the  wish  of  the  editor. 

After  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  the  attention  of  Liberal  poli- 
ticians was  directed  to  the  education  of  the  people.  Many 
agencies  with  this  end  in  view  were  already  in  operation  in 
England,  while  in  Scotland  there  was  an  established  statutory 
system  of  parochial  schools,  which  had  started  into  existence 
200  years  before  this  date,  and  reached  a  full  organization  for 
140  years.  Method,  however,  had  not  been  thought  of,  and 
the  first  man  of  any  importance  in  Scotland  to  take  a  national 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  to  direct  attention 
to  the  importance  of  method,  was  (so  far  as  I  know)  the  late 
Professor  Pilians,  for  many  years  well  known  as  the  rector  of 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  as  professor  of 
humanity  in  the  University.  He  advocated  the  training  of 
teachers  and  the  inspection  of  schools,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  schoolmasters  of  his  time.     In  1839  ^^^^  British  Govern- 
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ment  began  at  last  to  take  up  the  question  of  education  seri- 
ously, though  tentatively.  Parliament  voted  a  small  annual 
grant  and  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  appointed  to 
administer  it,  and  the  body  still  administers  the  now  enor- 
mously increased  subvention.  The  money  was  distributed  in 
the  form  of  grants-in-aid  to  existing  educational  agencies,  and 
the  schools  so  aided  were  subjected  to  Government  inspection. 
Fortunately  the  first  secretary  (Sir  J.  P.  Kay-Shuttleworth) 
was  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  of  a  liberal,  open,  and 
progressive  mind.  He  soon  saw  that  the  success  of  a  national 
or  quasi-national  scheme  must  depend  on  the  qualification  of 
the  teachers  of  the  schools,  and  he  encouraged  by  the  offer  of 
grants  such  rudimentary  normal  schools  as  already  had  begun 
to  work,  and  encouraged  in  a  generous  spirit  the  institution  of 
others.  The  normal  school  authorities  soon  found  that  the 
young  men  who  entered  were  themselves  deficient  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  ordinary  school  subjects,  and  courses  of  instruction 
were  devised,  extending  over  two  years,  to  be  pursued  concur- 
rently with  training  in  method  in  the  normal  or  "practicing" 
schools.  After  a  due  examination  a  government  certificate 
of  efficiency  (or  merit,  as  it  was  called)  was  granted  to  those 
who  had  completed  their  course  satisfactorily.  Out  of  this 
movement  sprang  the  large  army  of  certificated  teachers  now 
spread  over  England  and  Scotland.  It  was  necessary  at  that 
date,  and  indeed  is  still  found  necessary,  to  increase  the  annual 
supply  of  teachers  by  granting  certificates  on  examination  alone 
to  acting  teachers  whose  schools  or  classes  were  found  to  be 
fairly  efficient.  This  normal  training  scheme  was  soon  uni- 
versally recognized  to  be  a  vital  part  of  the  national  system. 
It  fulfilled  as  many  of  the  hopes  that  were  gathered  round  it  as 
any  human  institution  ever  does.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
late  Mr.  How  of  Glasgow  used  to  say  that  of  fifty  young  men 
or  women,  five,  after  a  little  experience,  would  have  taught  as 
well  without  special  training  as  they  did  after  a  two  years' 
course,  but  that  forty-five  owed  all  their  efficiency  to  the 
course  of  instruction  in  method  (theoretical  and  practical)  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected. 
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Partly  because  of  the  small  number  of  secondary  schools  in 
Scotland,  the  universities  had  for  three  centuries  done  the 
work  of  both  secondary  and  university  schools,  and  it  had, 
accordingly,  been  the  practice  for  all  who  aimed  at  the  scholas- 
tic, no  less  than  the  clerical,  profession  to  attend  the  univer- 
sities— sometimes  for  a  complete,  very  often  for  a  partial, 
course  in  arts.  Professor  Pillans,  who  had  himself  taught  hun- 
dreds of  these  intending  teachers  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, regretting  that  no  provision  was  made  for  the  training 
of  secondary  schoolmasters,  and  seeing  the  realization  of  his 
anticipations  in  the  normal  or  training  colleges  for  primary 
teachers,  resolved  to  endow  a  chair  of  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  His  means,  however,  did  not  admit  of 
his  doing  so  without  the  assistance  of  Government,  and  he 
went  to  London  to  interest  the  authorities  in  his  project.  He 
was  there  told  by  Mr.  Lowe  (afterward  Lord  Sherbrooke),  then 
at  the  head  of  the  educational  committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
that  "there  were  no  principles  of  education,"  and  his  offer  was 
rejected  with  scant  courtesy  by  that  arch-Philistine.  He  then 
resolved  to  found  a  lectureship,  but  this  scheme  also  fell 
through,  mainly  through  my  own  refusal  to  accept  the  first 
appointment  as  his  nominee.  Matters  then  went  to  sleep  for 
sixteen  years,  when  it  occurred  to  the  trustees  of  the  educa- 
tional bequest  of  Dr.  Bell  (of  Bell  and  Lancaster  fame)  to  use 
a  portion  of  the  residue  of  the  fortune  in  their  hands  to  found 
chairs  of  the  "theory,  history,  and  practice  of  education"  in 
the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews.  The  British 
Treasury  agreed  to  provide  a  moiety  of  the  proposed  endow- 
ments, but  owing  to  opposition  partly  political,  parti)'-,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  official  (that  is  to  say  proceeding  from  the 
Education  Department  (!)  to  which  Sir  F.  R.  Sandford — now 
Lord  Sandford — was  secretary),  Parliament  declined  to  give 
effect  to  the  promise  of  the  Treasury.  The  chairs  were  not- 
withstanding founded  with  small  endowments  (since  increased), 
and  I  was  appointed  to  the  chair  in  Edinburgh  (1876). 

The  two  causes  which  led  to  the  movement  for  university 
chairs   of   education    were   these:    first,    the    conviction   that 
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secondary  schoolmasters  were  as  much  under  professional  obli- 
gation to  prepare  themelves  for  their  life  work  by  studying  the 
principles,  methods,  and  history  of  their  art  as  primary 
teachers  were;  secondly,  that  the  whole  subject  ought  not  to 
be  left  to  the  partial  and  inevitably  narrow  teaching  of  normal 
or  training  colleges,  but  treated  in  a  large  spirit  and  in  its 
philosophical  and  historical  relations. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  number  of  those  who 
believed  in  such  chairs  was  great.  Of  educated  men  a  certain 
proportion  treated  the  whole  movement  with  undisguised  con- 
tempt, a  larger  number  with  indifference,  and  all  the  others 
with,  at  best,  a  hopeful  skepticism.  The  Education  Depart- 
ment, under  Sir  F.  R.  Sandford,  was  so  hostile  that  it,  incredi- 
ble as  it  may  seem,  took  measures  to  prevent  training  college 
students  attending  the  university  lectures  on  education  while 
encouraging  their  attendance  on  all  the  other  arts  and  science 
subjects!  The  secondary  schoolmasters  and  even  the  primary 
schoolmasters  did  absolutely  nothing  to  encourage  a  move- 
ment which  was  to  give  their  own  profession  an  academic 
standing  alongside  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine  and 
theology,  though  some  of  them  talked  a  little  about  it.  The 
number  who  gave  their  voices  in  cordial  support  of  the  new 
venture  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand;  those 
who  gave  any  substantial  help  or  encouragement  to  the  new 
professor  could  not  be  counted  because  they  could  not  be  said 
to  exist.  Among  his  colleagues  the  professor  had  to  fight  for 
himself  and  his  subject,  and  so  ignorant  are  many  even  now 
of  its  true  range  and  significance  that  the  professor  of  Greek 
recently  stated  that  the  whole  subject  could  be  got  up  in  two 
or  three  weeks.  These  historical  details  may  seem  to  some 
uninteresting,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  no  way  can  we  under- 
stand fresh  movements  in  education,  their  precise  significance 
and  possible  scope,  save  by  a  study  of  their  beginnings.  They 
also  illustrate  the  fact  that  professional  men  are  as  opposed  to 
academic  progress  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  ignorant  and 
uninterested. 

I  have  given  what  may  be  called  the  external  explanation  of 
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the  circumstances  of  the  founding  of  university  chairs  of  edu- 
cation in  Scotland ;  but  the  true,  moving  inner  course  was  the 
growth  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  Europe  of  which  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  German  universities  was  an  illustration.  The  sub- 
ject of  education  now  seemed  to  claim  a  scientific  and  histor- 
ical treatment,  and  it  could  be  so  handled  only  in  a  university 
alongside  other  subjects  of  human  interest  similarly  treated. 
From  the  first,  the  Edinburgh  chair  aimed  at  this,  it  being 
felt  that  the  very  existence  of  the  subject  as  a  university  sub- 
ject depended  on  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted.  Psy- 
chology and  ethics  in  their  practical  relations  to  the  growth  of 
mind  and  character  constituted  the  theory.  Method  was 
treated  as  the  logical  deduction  from  the  theory  while  the 
history  of  national  systems  and  the  criticism  of  famous 
theories  illustrated  both  the  theory  and  method  and  sug- 
gested a  large  view  of  his  function  in  the  state  to  the  future 
schoolmaster. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the  degree  of  M.  A.  is 
granted  in  Scottish  universities  after  a  course  of  instruction 
and  examination  in  seven  subjects.  The  subjects  were  pre- 
scribed, and  new  chairs,  such  as  those  of  political  economy, 
geology,  fine  art,  education,  and  so  on,  had  to  take  their  chance 
of  attracting  students  already  fully  preoccupied.  University 
reform  was  being  discussed,  and  after  much  contention  has 
at  last  been  secured.  One  of  the  contemplated  reforms  was 
the  introduction  of  a  modified  elective  system:  and  the  future 
of  education  chairs  depended  on  their  being  included  in  an 
elective  scheme  for  the  arts  degree.  This,  assuredly,  would 
not  have  been  conceded  had  it  not  been  possible  to  show  that 
the  studies  under  the  professor  had  something  more  than  a 
merely  practical  and  professional  significance.  The  commis- 
sioners were  satisfied  that  education,  adequately  treated, 
afforded  in  itself  a  discipline  and  culture  which  fully  justified 
its  being  recognized  as  one  of  the  seven  subjects  for  a  degree 
in  arts,  and  they  accordingly  included  the  subject  in  the 
department  of  philosophy.  This  was  a  great  victory,  greater 
than  the  present  generation  can  be  expected  fully  to  appreciate. 
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For  some  years  prior  to  this  concession  to  the  subject  of 
•education,  a  schoohnaster's  diploma  had  been  instituted  by 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  open  to  graduates  alone.  To 
make  such  a  diploma  a  reality,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for 
i\\t  practical  training  of  the  aspirants.  The  two  training  col- 
leges in  Edinburgh  agreed  at  the  request  of  the  university  to 
throw  open  their  practicing  schools,  with  the  associated  "criti- 
•cism"  lessons  and  instruction  in  practical  method,  to  university 
students  working  for  the  diploma;  and  it  is  fully  expected 
that  one  or  two  of  the  best  secondary  schools  will  give  facili- 
ties of  a  similar  kind. 

The  following  regulations  will  give  a  clearer  view  of  the 
actual  state  of  things  in  Edinburgh  than  any  further  explana- 
tion could  do: 

I.  Candidates  for  the  schoolmasters'  diploma  must  be 
graduates  in  arts  of  a  Scottish,  English,  or  Irish  university, 
•or  of  some  other  university  approved  of  by  the  Senatus  and 
the  University  Court. 

2.  Each  candidate  must  have  matriculated  in  the  University 
for  the  year  in  which  he  presents  himself  for  the  diploma. 

3.  Each  candidate  must  have  attended  the  class  of  the 
theory,  art,  and  history  of  education  in  the  University. 

4.  Each  candidate  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  theory, 
art,  and  history  of  education,  to  be  conducted  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  that  subject  and  an  examiner  appointed  by  the  Uni- 
versity Court. 

5.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  announced  annually  in 
the"  University  calendar. 

6.  Each  candidate  must  give  evidence  either  {a)  that  he  has 
attended  a  course  of  practical  instruction  in  a  training  college 
for  teachers,  or  {b)  that  he  has  gone  through  a  complete  course 
of  practical  training  in  a  training  college  or  normal  school,  the 
course  to  extend  over  not  less  than  five  months.' 

7.  Each  candidate  must  further  satisfy  the  University  of  his 
practical  aptitude  as  a  teacher  by  teaching  a  class  in  some 

'  The  University  has  made  arrangements  for  this  with  the  two  training  colleges 
in  Edinburgh. 
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special  subject  or  subjects  in  which  he  has  received  instruction; 
in  the  University  or  in  any  institution  recognized  by  the  Uni- 
versity as  qualifying  for  degrees. 

8.  Each  successful  candidate  will  receive  a  diploma  signed 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  or,  in  his  absence, 
by  the  Principal  or  the  senior  professor.  The  diploma  will  be 
delivered  at  a  public  meeting  for  conferring  degrees. 

9.  The  diploma  is  of  two  grades:  {ci)  for  masters  of  arts- 
with  honors  in  any  department,  specially  qualifying  them  for 
secondary  schoolmasterships,  and  will  state  the  special  sub- 
jects in  which  the  holder  of  the  degree  is  qualified ;  {U)  for 
those  who  have  taken  the  ordinary  degree  of  M.  A. 

10.  The  fee  for  the  diploma  is  £2.  2s. 

For  the  diploma  the  graduate  of  1894  will  be  examined  as- 
follows: 

1.  Lectures  of  the  professor  on  theory,  history,  and  art 
(100  lectures). 

2.  Locke's  Thoughts  (the  parts  which  deal  with  mora! 
training);  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding;  Professor 
Laurie's  Language  and  Linguistic  Method  in  the  School ;  Com- 
tmw^  Great  Didactic;  Milton's  Tractate;  Quintilian's  Oratorical 
Institutions,  Books  Land  IL;  general  history  of  education 
from  the  earliest  times  to  1688, especially  Hellenic  and  Romano- 
Hellenic  education.  (For  the  ancient  period  the  Professor's- 
lectures,  for  the  modern,  Compayrd  and  Quick  will  suffice.) 

3.  A  thesis  to  be  written  on  some  educational  question  to- 
be  propounded  at  the  close  of  the  examination. 

The  general  result  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  now  is 
that  a  student  who  has  passed  the  preliminary  examination 
and  enters  on  his  three  years'  graduating  course  with  the  inten- 
tion of  being  a  teacher,  will  take  the  theory,  history,  and  art 
of  education  as  one  of  his  graduating  subjects.  During  his 
last  session,  if  he  proposes  to  take  the  schoolmasters'  diploma 
in  addition  to  his  degree,  he  will  take  a  complete  practical 
course  of  five  months  (Anglice,  two  terms)  under  the  master 
of  method  in  the  practicing  school  of  a  training  college;  and 
by  a  complete  course   I   mean   ordinary   practice  in   teachings 
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demonstration  lessons,  and  criticism  lessons.  Five  months  of 
this  kind  of  organised  practical  training  is  worth  fifty  months 
of  unsupervised  and  unorganized  teaching.  This  practical 
course  may  be  taken  during  the  last  session  of  an  undergradu- 
ate's course  for  a  degree,  or  immediately  after  it.  In  this  way, 
a  prolonged  attendance  at  the  University  for  professional  pur- 
poses is  unnecessary.  There  is  no  greater  hardship  in  com- 
bining the  practical  training  with  the  theoretical  than  in 
combining  the  clinical  with  the  theoretical  for  a  medical 
degree.  Having  fulfilled  these  practical  requirements,  and 
received  a  certificate  from  the  master  of  method,  the  candidate 
is  then  required  to  teach  before  the  professor  and  a  co-exam- 
iner (an  educational  expert).  When  certified  to  have  passed 
this  test,  he  then  goes  up  for  an  examination  in  education,  in 
addition  to,  and  in  extension  of,  the  examination  which  he  may 
have  passed  for  his  degree,  and  then  receives  his  diploma. 

If  the  candidate  has  taken  honors  in  any  subject,  he 
receives  an  honors  diploma,  that  is  to  say,  a  diploma  which 
certifies  his  fitness  as  a  specialist  teacher  in  a  secondary  school, 
the  theory  being  that  no  one  should  be  recognized  as  a 
departmental  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  unless  he  has  taken 
University  honors  in  the  department  which  he  professes. 
The  ordinary  diplomate  is  held  to  be  qualified  for  higher-grade 
primary  and  lower-grade  secondary  schools.  In  Scotland, 
there  is  no  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  consequently  the  more  highly  qualified 
class  of  senior  training  college  students  sit  on  the  university 
benches  side  by  side  with  the  graduates,  and  follow  the  same 
course.  Graduates  from  other  universities  can  take  the 
diploma  after  attendance  for  one  session  and  going  through 
the  full  course  of  educational  training. 

The  step  taken  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  is  important 
because  it  will  probably  be  followed  by  the  other  .Scottish 
universities  before  another  year  has  passed,  and  so  once  for 
all,  in  Scotland  at  least,  the  teaching  occupation  will  be  planted 
within  the  universities  as  a  profession,  on  the  same  footing  as 
medicine,  law,  and  theology. 
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There  were  fifty-five  students  in  my  class  last  year.  Of 
these,  thirteen  were  women  (our  Scottish  university  classes  are 
open  to  all,  whether  studying  for  a  degree  or  not),  and  while 
all  the  graduates,  including  one  from  the  United  States,  are 
studying  with  a  view  to  the  diploma,  others  are  studying  with 
a  view  to  the  ordinary  degree. 

The  Senatus  of  the  University,  it  may  be  added,  has 
applied  to  the  English  and  Scotch  Education  Departments  to 
recognize  diplomates  as  ipso  facto  qualified,  without  further 
examination,  to  hold  state-aided  schools.  All  that  is  now 
wanted,  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  is  that  the  state  should 
concede  this  request,  and,  secondly,  that  it  should  make  pro- 
fessional training  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  case  of  secondary 
schoolmasters  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  primary  schoolmasters. 

If  Great  Britain  is  to  have  a  teachers'  registration  act, 
the  step  taken  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  will  smooth 
the  way  for  its  operations,  because  it  shows  that  if  other  uni- 
ersities  and  university  colleges  follow  (with  such  differences 
as  local  circumstances  make  inevitable)  the  example  of  Edin- 
burgh, opportunities  for  acquiring  professional  qualifications 

-will  be  adequate  to  the  demand. 

S.  S.  Laurie 

University  of  Edinburgh 

Other  articles  in  this  series  have  already  appeared,  as  follows  :  Is  there  a  science 
of  education,  by  Professor  Josiah  Royce,  January  and  February,  1891  ;  The  new- 
department  of  pedagogy  at  Harvard  University,  by  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus, 
October,  1S91  ;  The  study  of  education  at  Cornell  University,  by  Professor  S.  G. 
Williams,  April,  1892  ;  at  Stanford  University,  by  Professor  Earl  Barnes,  Novem- 
Tier,  1893  ;  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  by  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Decem- 
ber, 1893. 

Other  articles  by  Professor  Laurie  are  :  Present  educational  problems,  Decem- 
ber, 1 891  ;  Place  of  Comenius  in  the  history  of  education,  March,  1892  ;  Herbert 
Spencer's  chapter  on  moral  education,  December,  1892. 
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EDUCATION     IN    FOREIGN    PERIODICALS 

The  Jansenists  and  Their  Schools,  II  '^ 

H.  COURTHOPE   BOWEN   IN    "THE   MARIA   GREY   COLLEGE   MAGAZINE" 

"But  it  is  time  for  us  to  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  dis- 
cipline practiced  in  the  Little  Schools.  'When  we  call  to 
mind,'  says  Compayr^,  'the  theories  of  the  Jansenists  on  pre- 
destination, that  terrible  dogma  which  condemns  us  before- 
hand and  without  appeal  to  eternal  pain,  or  selects  us  for  sal- 
vation; when  we  see  with  what  a  depth  of  conviction  the 
Jansenists  attached  themselves  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of 
man,  and  in  consequence  to  a  belief  in  his  natural  perversity^ 
we  are  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  the  hermits  of  Port  Royal 
must  have  shown  in  their  relations  with  the  young,  somewhat 
of  that  rather  gloomy  austerity  and  excessive  strictness  which 
they  professed  and  practiced  in  their  own  persons.  But,'  he 
continues,  'instead  of  making  them  severe  on  the  little  ones 
born  to  sin,  the  idea  excited  in  them  only  pity  and  tenderness 
for  those  fallen  creatures  who  suffer  from  an  irremediable  evil. 
They  were  as  gentle  and  good  to  the  children  confided  to  their 
care  as  they  were  stern  and  severe  on  human  nature.  In  the 
presence  of  their  pupils  they  felt  themselves  touched  with  an 
infinite  pity  for  these  poor  souls  which  they  would  willingly 
have  cured  of  their  sickness  at  any  sacrifice  to  themselves.* 
'I  would  that  you  could  read  in  my  heart,'  wrote  Saint-Cyran, 
'what  love  I  bear  toward  children';  and  this  profound  love  was 
realized  and  felt  by  every  one  of  the  masters  of  Port  Royal. 
Watchfulness,  patience,  gentleness,  these  were  the  means  of 
discipline  employed  in  the  Little  Schools.  There  were  hardly 
any  punishments.  'Speak  little,  bear  with  much,  and  pray 
still  more,'  is  the  advice  Saint-Cyran  gave  them.  We  must 
remember  that  the  classes  were  small — rarely  more  than  five 
or  six  pupils  in  any  one — and  the  personal  attention  and  influ- 
ence of  the  teacher  in  consequence  had  full  opportunity  for  its 
exercise — probably  too  much  so.     The  mere  threat  to  send 
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the  children  back  to  their  parents  was  enough  to  maintain 
order.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  at  Port  Royal  of  that 
calculating  time-serving  spirit  shown  in  the  Jesuit  Ratio 
Studiorum,  where  the  masters  are  bidden  to  remember  that 
their  pupils  will  some  day  be  dispensers  of  power  and  fortune, 
and  therefore  able  to  befriend  or  to  hurt  the  order. 

"Care  was  taken  to  make  the  lives  of  the  children  as  happy 
and  serene  as  possible.  Attention  was  paid  to  physical  exer- 
cise, and  the  play-hours  were  sufficiently  long.  In  summer 
time  the  lessons,  in  which  conversation  was  largely  employed, 
were  often  done  in  the  open  air  under  the  shade  of  trees  or  by 
the  side  of  a  stream ;  and  delicate  children  were  allowed  to  get 
up  late.  M.  Wallon  de  Beaupuis,  head  of  the  school  at 
Chesnai,  has  given  us  a  complete  programme  of  a  school  day. 
The  elder  children  got  up,  he  tells  us,  at  5  A.  M.,  the  younger 
ones  at  6  A.  M.  They  rose  promptly,  knelt  in  prayer,  and 
then  dressed  in  silence.  At  six  o'clock  there  was  common 
prayer,  and  then  everyone  went  to  his  table  and  worked  till 
seven  o'clock.  At  seven  the  lessons  were  said ;  and  at  eight 
came  breakfast.  There  was  study  again  after  breakfast  from 
half-past  eight  to  ten ;  from  ten  to  eleven  work  in  class.  This 
last  consisted,  for  the  elder  boys,  in  saying  their  Greek  lesson 
by  heart  (three  large  folio  pages  of  Plutarch),  or  in  reading 
their  Latin  composition.  For  the  younger  boys  the  class 
work  was  translating  Livy,  or  Justin,  or  Sulpicius  Severus. 
The  children — especially  the  little  ones — did  not  go  to  mass 
every  day  until  they  were  old  enough  to  understand  such 
matters ;  but  there  was  always  prayer  again  at  eleven  o'clock. 
After  this  it  was  time  to  go  to  dinner,  in  the  refectory.  Dur- 
ing dinner  someone  read  aloud  from  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
or  from  the  histories  of  Rome  or  France.  Then  came  recrea- 
tion— a  good  hour  and  a  half — whenever  possible,  in  a  large 
inclosure  sheltered  by  trees;  in  winter,  or  when  it  was  rainy, 
in  a  large  hall  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  indoor  games. 
After  play,  there  was  questioning  on  the  history  read  at  din- 
ner, and  a  conversation  lesson  on  geography.  Then  study 
again  till  three  o'clock  tea;  and  after  tea  some  wrote  copies 
and  some  translations,  and  others  read  some  good  and  useful 
books.  At  half-past  three  there  were  class  lessons  once  more, 
which  lasted  till  six.  Then  came  supper;  another  playtime  of 
an  hour  and  a  half;  and  lastly,  bed  at  nine  o'clock.  Altogether 
about  eight  hours  of  lessons  and   preparation.     I   shall  not 
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attempt  to  criticise  this  programme.  In  the  main  it  is  satis- 
factory. Perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  is  the  reading  aloud 
at  dinner.  It  would  have  been  better  to  let  the  little  tongues 
loose,  and  to  let  childhood  have  its  way  and  chatter.  But 
these  great  tender  teachers — childlike  and  yet  so  grave — were 
too  much  in  earnest  about  the  saving  of  souls  to  allow  of  this; 
there  must  not  be  any  undue  familiarity  of  one  child  with 
another;  everyone  must  show  his  fellow  a  perfect  and  sober 
respect.  They  dare  not  let  childhood  freely  ripen  in  children. 
Kind,  anxious  hearts,  they  could  not  trust  God  so  far!  The 
God  they  had  imagined  was  in  fact  cruel,  and  child  nature  was 
of  necessity  prone  to  evil.  Nevertheless,  as  Coustel  states, 
they  recognized  that  children  can  neither  always  study  nor 
always  play,  and  were  anxious  that  in  due  season  the  young 
should  indulge,  with  proper  decorum,  in  the  sportiveness 
natural  and  suitable  to  their  age,  and  without  which  their  work 
itself  would  suffer.  The  great  thing  was  that  they  should 
never  hear  or  see  anything  that  might  hurt  the  delicate  spirit 
of  childhood. 

"The  Jansenists  were  ascetics.  They  were  given  to  treating 
their  physical  nature  with  harshness  if  not  contempt.  They 
despised  the  pleasures  of  the  world  and  objected  to  having  to 
take  part  in  them.  In  many  ways  they  were  not  unlike  their 
contemporaries  in  England — the  Puritans.  They  shared  the 
narrow  and  prudish  views  of  the  Puritans  on  religion  and  social 
behavior;  but  they  also  shared  their  sincerity.  As  far  as  all 
this  affected  the  atmosphere  of  their  schools,  it  cannot  have 
been  productive  of  unmixed  good.  But  we  have  no  right  to 
suspect  that  they  ever  allowed  it  to  interfere  with  the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  pupils  to  any  great  extent.  They  have  been 
blamed,  however,  very  severely  for  refusing  to  permit  any 
rivalry  among  their  boys  and  girls.  They  feared,  they  said, 
above  all  things  to  awaken  self-conceit.  If  men  show  that 
they  possess  good  qualities  and  talents,  God  alone  deserves 
the  praise.  If  God  has  put  anything  of  special  value  into  a 
child's  nature,  let  God  be  praised  in  silence.  I  doubt  myself 
whether  in  schools  so  small,  with  classes  containing  only  five 
or  six  pupils,  with  constant  close  personal  influence  exercised 
by  the  masters,  any  of  the  ordinarj'  school  rivalry  was  needed 
as  an  incentive  to  work.  Higher  motives  must  have  been  con- 
stantly called  into  action  and  kept  active  ;  and  the  lower  and 
somewhat  vulgar  desire  to  be  ahead  of  one's  fellows  could 
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.hardly  have  been  required.  Very  great  harm  is  done  by  an 
xindue  appeal  to  ambition  and  what  the  Jansenists  are  right  in 
•calling  self-conceit;  and  the  extravagant  use  made  of  this 
motive  by  the  Jesuits  is  one  of  the  greatest  blots  on  their 
system.  But  still  the  same  things  are  not  possible  in  large 
schools  as  in  small  ones ;  and  in  the  former  we  often  have  to 
use  all  the  motives,  higher  and  not  so  high,  which  we  can 
rouse,  in  order  to  effect  our  purpose;  while  in  the  latter  the 
personal  effect  of  the  teacher  may  be  far  too  predominant  for 
sound  development  to  be  produced.  Moreover,  it  is  quite 
possible,  with  care,  to  render  rivalry  not  only  innocuous  but 
even  a  very  healthy  stimulant.  No  doubt,  had  their  schools 
rgrown  and  lasted,  the  Jansenists  would  have  had  to  introduce 
many  small  modifications  into  their  plans.  Let  us  close  this 
part  of  our  subject  by  noting  that  the  masters  never  went  to 
their  classes  without  first  praying  in  private  that  God  would 
bless  their  work.  Men  who  taught  in  this  spirit,  who  set  so 
high  a  value  on  love,  and  who  strove  in  every  way  to  develop 
the  judgment  and  the  reason,  were  not  likely,  I  think,  to  go 
far  wrong.  'In  the  hour  of  death,'  said  Saint-Cyran,  'one  of 
the  greatest  consolations  we  can  have  is  the  thought  that  we 
have  contributed  to  the  right  education  of  a  little  child.' 

"It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  education  given  to  girls. 
In  this  department  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  to  give  the 
fellow-workers  of  Jacqueline  Pascal  unqualified  praise.  In  the 
first  place  the  monastic  ideas  of  seclusion  and  abnegation  were 
carried  to  greater  extremes  in  the  girls'  schools  than  in  the 
schools  of  the  boys.  Women,  with  their  lack  of  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  their  imaginativeness,  their  enthusiasm, 
their  readiness  for  self-sacrifice,  are,  or  at  least  were,  prone  to 
push  their  conclusions  a  little  beyond  bounds,  especially  in 
matters  of  religion ;  and  Agnes  Arnauld  and  Jacqueline  Pascal 
are  not  exceptions.  If  we  remember,  too,  that  the  idea  that 
•girls  require  training  for  their  intellects  quite  as  much  as  boys, 
is  one  of  only  very  late  acceptance  even  by  the  intellectual 
world,  and  is  much  newer  than  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
.shall  see  how  little  likely  Jansenist  education  for  girls  was  to 
rise  to  the  level  of  that  given  to  boys.  The  great  central 
point  of  excellence  in  the  latter  was  the  attention  paid  to  the 
•cultivation  of  judgment  and  reasoning.  It  ceased  to  be  so  in 
the  former.  In  the  Constitidions  of  Agnes  Arnauld  we  learn 
that  the  girls— still  fewer  even  than  the  boys,  and  generally 
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orphans — were  placed  in  a  separate  room,  and  lived  there 
under  the  care  of  a  mistress,  'who  instructed  them  in  virtue, 
and  who  was  given  assistance  in  teaching  them  to  read,  write, 
to  do  plain  needlework,  and  other  useful  things,  and  not  those 
things  which  only  serve  for  vanity  (p.  94).'  We  may  be  sure 
that  a  real  tender  kindness  was  not  wanting  in  the  treatment 
of  these  children — indeed  very  distinct  directions  are  given  to 
prevent  any  mistake  upon  the  point ;  but  the  kindness  of  heart 
was  too  often  veiled  by  an  outer  austerity  which  was  partly 
laughable  and  partly  vulgar  in  its  suggestiveness.  Such,  for 
instance,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  injunction  that  the  sisters  'are 
not  to  let  the  children  caress  them  too  much.'  And  what 
could  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  direct  that  a  little  dot  four 
years  old  should  be  taught  to  love  the  sister  who  had  the  care 
of  her,  'as  her  schoolmistress  and  not  for  the  sister's  own  per- 
sonal sake.'  One  would  almost  fancy  these  good  sisters  had 
read  the  story  of  man's  fall  so  often  that  they  had  grown 
unduly  suspicious  of  the  little  daughters  of  Eve,  and  were 
even  inclined  to  make  them  do  penance  for  their  great-grand- 
mother's forward  curiosity.  In  any  case  it  is  quite  plain  that 
Jacqueline  Pascal — who,  as  a  wonderfully  gifted  child,  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  queen  and  of  Corneille  by  her 
verses,  and  won  the  admiration  of  Richelieu  by  her  acting — 
that  Jacqueline  in  later  life  (she  only  lived  to  be  thirty-six) 
suspected  the  old  serpent  to  be  lurking  amid  the  green  leaves 
of  even  the  simplest  pleasure,  and  that  she  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  mortification,  or  the  repression  of  many  harmless 
natural  desires  and  impulses.  The  little  sisters,  i.  e.,  the  girl 
pupils,  were  made  to  keep  perfect  silence  while  they  dressed, 
while  at  meals,  and  during  the  evening  walk;  and  never  were 
they  allowed  to  escape  surveillance  or  to  be  alone;  never  to  be 
unduly  affectionate  or  demonstrative  to  one  another.  But 
these,  we  must  remember,  are  the  precepts  and  directions  of 
books;  and  writers  on  education  do  sometimes  put  into  their 
books  things  which  they  never  themselves  try,  or  think  of  try- 
ing, in  practice.  We  are  constantly  made  to  feel  that  these 
saintly  women  were  much  kinder  than  they  recommend;  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  during  the  nightly  rounds  to  see  that  the 
little  sisters  were  comfortably  in  bed  and  'warmly  covered  in 
winter,'  even  Sainte  Euph^mie  herself,  as  Jacqueline  Pascal 
was  called,  might  at  times  have  been  detected  kissing  the  rosy 
face  of  a  little  sleeper,  or  laying  her  cool  white  hand  on  a  little 
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forehead  flushed  with  pain.  In  her  Rdglements  des  Enfants 
{Regulations  for  Children)  Jacqueline  Pascal  tells  us  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  or  easy  always  and  in  every  case  to  carry 
out  the  external  part  of  her  plan  with  perfect  exactness.  'For 
it  may  be  that  all  the  children  shall  not  be  able  to  bear  so 
great  an  amount  of  silence  and  a  life  so  strained  without 
becoming  moped  and  weary,  which  above  all  things  should  be 
•avoided  ;  and  perhaps  all  the  mistresses  may  not  be  able  to 
maintain  so  strict  a  discipline  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  the 
children's  affections  and  good  will,  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  success  in  educating  them.  Prudence  must  therefore 
introduce  moderation  into  all  these  matters,  and  join  a  strength 
which  restrains  the  children  without  disheartening  them  to  a 
tenderness  which  wins  without  weakening  them.'  It  is  very 
noticeable  that  though  religious  services  abounded  at  Port 
Royal  the  children,  both  girls  and  boys,  were  never  forced  to 
attend.  They  were  even  begged  not  to  go  to  the  services  unless 
they  felt  a  real  inclination  to  do  so.  Above  all  things  hypoc- 
risy was  to  be  avoided.  And  further,  we  find  Sainte  Euphemie 
stating  that  'the  little  sisters  make  their  own  prayers,  accord- 
ing to  their  devotion  and  as  God  inspires  ...  we  do  not 
burden  them  with  a  great  number  of  oral  and  mental  peti- 
tions.' 

"Besides  the  reading  and  writing  referred  to  above,  it  seems 
that  the  girls  were  only  taught  the  catechism,  the  Bible,  sing- 
ing, and  occasionally  (that  is  once,  or  sometimes  twice  a  week) 
arithmetic.  The  aim  was  not  to  produce  women  of  learning 
and  mental  power,  but  women  of  virtue  and  religion,  able  and 
willing  to  work,  and  gentle  and  retiring  in  their  ways.  In 
those  days  people  thought  they  could  not  do  both,  and  the 
Jansenists  at  least  chose  the  better.  We  are  wiser  now,  at 
least  we  hope  and  believe  so.  The  next  generation  will  decide 
upon  our  mistakes.  In  all  probability  men  like  Arnauld  and 
Nicole  were  less  narrow  in  their  views  on  women  ;  but  they 
have  left  no  direct  statements  on  the  subject.  On  the  other 
hand,  Racine,  the  Jansenists'  most  distinguished  pupil,  speaks 
in  high  praise  of  the  women  brought  up  at  Port  Royal :  'One 
knows,'  he  says,  'with  what  feelings  of  admiration  and  grati- 
tude they  have  always  spoken  of  the  education  which  they 
received  there.'  After  all,  the  whole  school  system  did  not 
last  seventeen  years.  Is  the  amount  of  progress  we  have 
made  in  elementary  education  since  1870  any  greater  in  1893? 
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"Nicole's  Education  of  a  Prince,  published  in  1670,  in  the 
same  year  as  Pascal's  famous  Pcns^es,  was  written  mainly 
to  try  and  save  princes  from  the  illusions  of  pride ;  to  induce 
them  to  recognize  that  they  share  with  others  a  common 
human  nature,  and  that  therefore  what  is  necessary  for  the 
education  of  others  is  necessary  for  them  too ;  ignorance  in  a 
prince  is  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  foolish  presumption  of 
rank.  Princes  too  require  to  be  'just,  upright,  and  judicious.' 
It  is,  however,  in  that  part  of  the  treatise  which  deals  with 
moral  education  that  Nicole  is  most  attractive.  Compayre 
bids  us  notice  in  how  delicate  and  skillful  a  manner  this  patient 
and  gentle  teacher  makes  virtue  steal  into  the  heart,  how  he 
disguises  the  lesson,  and  how  he  desires  to  make  his  pupil, 
acquainted  with  all  that  is  moral  without  knowing  hardly  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  morality;  how  anxious  he  always  is  to- 
proportion  his  teaching  not  only  to  the  intelligence,  but  evea 
to  the  taste  of  the  learner.  He  wishes  morality  to  become  an 
unconscious  habit,  and  not  to  be  learned  and  remembered  as  a 
formal  lesson. 

"Nicole  gives  us,  moreover,  some  excellent  educational 
axioms  in  the  course  of  his  treatise.  Such,  for  instance,  as 
that  'teaching  has  for  its  aim  to  carry  the  human  mind  as  far 
as  it  can  go.  It  does  no\.  give  memory  or  imagination  or  intelli- 
gence, but  it  cultivates  all  these,  strengthening  them  the  one 
by  the  other.'  That  we  should  proportion  difficulties  to  the 
increasing  development  of  young  minds;  and  that  'as  the 
enlightenment  of  young  children  is  always  very  dependent  on 
the  senses,  we  should  as  far  as  possible  address  the  lessons  we 
give  them  to  the  senses,  and  gain  for  these  lessons  an  entrance 
into  the  mind  not  only  through  the  ear  but  also  through  the 
eye.'  In  consequence  of  this  last  view  he  lays  great  stress  on 
geography  in  the  earlier  stages — would  trust  little  to  maps  but 
use  pictures,  and  have  the  geography  books  well  illustrated 
and  made  interesting  with  anecdotes;  and  when  history  is 
studied  he  would  have  maps  used  freely,  and  models  of  the 
implements,  arms,  and  dress  of  the  ancients,  and  portraits  of 
the  kings  and  illustrious  men  set  before  the  learners.  'Every- 
thing ought  to  tend  to  form  the  child's  power  of  judging,  and 
to  impress  on  his  mind  and  his  heart  the  principles  of  a  true 
morality,  for  instructing  them  in  which  we  should  find  ar> 
opportunity  in  everything.' 

"With  this  admirable  advice— which  all  will  praise  and  some 
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of  us  may  ponder  over — we  must  take  leave  of  Port  Royal  and 
its  teachers." 


Educational  Progress  in  America 
Miss  M.  Louch  in  the  London  "Journal  of  Education" 

"  My  recent  sojourn  in  America,  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  the  Educational  Congress  at  Chicago,  was 
within  the  limits  of  four  all  too  short  weeks.  The  impressions 
I  received  are,  therefore,  necessarily  inaccurate  ;  I  cannot  claim 
to  have  investigated  any  educational  matter  exhaustively; 
indeed,  there  was  not  time  to  do  more  than  scratch  the  surface 
where  one  would  fain  have  exploded  a  mine,  before  rushing 
off  to  something  new.  Nevertheless,  in  those  four  weeks  I 
have  taken  a  cursory  glance  of  a  good  deal ;  doors  have  been 
opened  in  all  directions,  and  I  have  peeped  in ;  I  have  heard 
much  talking,  good  and  indifferent,  from  many  people,  but  all 
with  one  result — that  a  '  divine  discontent '  has  been  excited. 

"  American  teachers  are  eminently  progressive ;  it  is  their 
pride  to  go  forward ;  the  notion  of  clinging  to  worn-out 
methods,  on  the  score  of  their  antiquity,  and  because  these 
methods  have  done  good  service  in  the  past,  would  be  as 
monstrous  to  them  as  the  idea  of  living  in  a  ruin  because  it 
was  once  the  best  building  of  its  kind. 

"  Man  must  pass  from  old  to  new 
From  vain  to  real,  from  mistake  to  fact, 
From  what  once  seemed  to  what  now  proves  best. 
How  could  man  live  progressive  otherwise  ? 

While  we  English  teachers  recognize  this  in  theory,  the  only 
'new'  which  too  many  tolerate,  in  practice,  is  a  change  in 
minor  details,  as,  for  example,  in  the  disposition  of  time  tables, 
in  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  or  in  methods  of  government 
(individuals  give  place  to  councils,  councils  to  the  state) ;  prin- 
ciples, if  we  have  any,  remain  unprogressive ;  we  do  not 
'  mount  on  each  new  height  in  view '  and  see  the  subject  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  in  a  new  light,  in  broader,  truer  rela- 
tions. I  am  speaking  of  the  rank  and  file  of  English  and 
American  teachers,  not  of  the  few  brilliant  leaders,  who,  in 
England  as  elsewhere,  point  the  way  to  new  truths  yet  to  be 
discovered,  to  the  new  schools,  the  new  methods  which  should 
result  from  the  discovery.  In  America,  the  rank  and  file  press 
on  after  their  leaders,  believing  in  them,  supporting  them  with 
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their  enthusiasm  ;  in  England  the  leaders  are  regarded,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  as  professional  acrobats,  as  theorists — as  any- 
thing but  practical  educationists  who  must  be  backed  up  and 
incited  to  further  discovery,  while  we  follow  as  closely  as  we 
can  in  their  rear,  prepared  to  make  our  thews  and  sinews  do 
the  work  indicated  by  their  great  minds. 

"During  the  late  international  conference,  fifteen  separate 
congresses,  for  three  consecutive  days,  sat  discussing  matters 
of  primary  importance  to  teachers — among  them  rational 
psychology,  experimental  psychology,  and  the  professional 
training  of  teachers.  I  attended  the  congress  on  the  last- 
mentioned  subject;  the  hall  was  full  of  men  and  women,  most 
of  them  apparently  anxious  either  to  ask  questions,  to  give 
information,  to  open  up  new  schemes,  or  to  denounce  existing 
errors.  It  was  a  very  argumentative  audience,  whose  utterances 
were  not  characterized  by  those  saving  clauses  which  drain  all 
the  tone  from  the  original  statement  ;  speakers  did  not  protect 
themselves  and  their  methods  under  cover  of  the  reputation  of 
the  institution  to  which  they  belonged ;  but  expressions  of  the 
thought  of  sober  individuals,  the  result  of  years  of  intelligent 
labor  on  scientific  principles  in  the  educational  field,  mingled 
with  the  less  moderate  but  higher-aimed  aspiration  of  some 
younger  workers,  fell  on  one's  ears  from  all  directions;  not 
only  the  speakers  on  the  platform,  but  the  less  conspicuous 
members  of  the  audience  could  make  inspiring  and  enlighten- 
ing remarks,  for  all  seemed  more  or  less  familiar  uath  the  lan- 
guage of  psychology  and  philosophy,  with  the  principles  of 
educational  science,  and  no  one  was  heard  to  fall  back  on 
experience  alone,  or  so-called  "  common  sense  "  (which  is  more 
frequently  common  nonsense),  as  opposed  or  superior  to  or  of 
more  practical  value  than  philosophic  theory.  Nor  did  these 
meetings,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  disperse  without  any  practical  result.  The  society 
meets  at  intervals,  and  the  germs  of  new  ideas  sown  at  one 
meeting  have  time  to  develop  before  the  next,  when  a  further 
stage  toward  realization  may  be  entered  on.  Such  questions 
as  the  subjects  and  standard  of  proficiency  necessary  for  the 
degree  of  master  of  education,  the  necessity  of  different  grades 
of  training  colleges  for  secondary  and  higher  education,  the 
conditions  under  which  teachers'  certificates  should  be  granted, 
the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  employing  none  but  trained 
teachers,  the  amalgamation  or  separation  of  normal  and  train- 
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ing  schools,  came  in  for  their  share  of  attention  ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  the  leading  educationists,  presidents  of  univer- 
sities, and  college  professors  from  the  States  and  Canada  were 
present,  many  of  whom  hold  public  office  as  commissioners, 
inspectors,  and  examiners,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  real  work 
was  done,  and  that  practical  results  will  follow.  In  England  we 
do  not  expect  our  Teachers'  Guild  meetings  to  be  attended  by- 
representatives  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  by  heads  of 
colleges  from  our  universities,  by  the  headmasters  of  our  public 
schools.  Is  it  not  considered  more  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  those  who  should  be  the  educational  leaders  of  the  masses 
to  confine  themselves  to  committees  and  headmasters'  meet- 
ings? As  long  as  English  teachers  hold  themselves  aloof  from 
each  other,  either  because  they  are  suspicious  of  interference, 
or  that  they  prefer  to  maintain  the  individuality  of  their  own 
small  sphere,  or  that  they  object  to  mix  with  the  common  herd, 
on  the  ground  that  there  are  '  teachers  and  teachers ' — those 
who  are  ladies  or  gentlemen  first,  and  teachers  afterward,  while 
others  are  teachers  first  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  only  by 
courtesy — not  having  yet  learned  '  Heaven's  finer  etiquette, 
where  "  Who  ?  "  and  "  Whence  ?  "  may  not  be  asked  ' ;  as  long 
as  there  is  not  genuine  co-operation,  genuine  respect  for  the 
vocation  of  the  teacher,  no  matter  what  the  accidents  of  sur- 
roundings and  birth,  so  long  there  can  be  only  inharmonious 
progress,  tending  rather  to  deformity  than  to  the  perfection  of 
any  educational  system. 

*'  The  Congress  of  Experimental  Psychology  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Stanley  Hall.  To  use  the  president's  own  words, 
it  was  hoped  *  that  not  only  all  teachers,  anthropologists,  and 
physicians  interested  in  the  work,  but  parents  and  others  repre- 
senting different  lines  of  study,  and  from  locations  widely 
separated,  may  here  meet,  stimulate,  and  encourage  each  other 
by  personal  acquaintance,  mutual  suggestion,  and  plans  for 
future  co-operation.'  Child-study  was  the  theme  proposed  for 
three  days'  conference ;  it  was  stated  that  societies  had  been 
formed  and  journals  started  in  connection  with  the  subject, 
and  as  the  result  a  new  body  of  literature  is  being  developed 
which  throws  much  light  upon  the  controllable  causes  whether 
of  excellence  or  defect,  and  contains  many  suggestions  on  the 
method  and  matter  of  teaching,  and  promises  to  show  how 
instruction  can  be  made  more  effective,  as  well  as  to  point  out 
the  true  beginnings  of  instruction  in  the  entire  group  of  psy- 
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chological  subjects.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  an  enthu- 
siastic audience,  and  a  new  society  was  formed  for  child-study, 
with  Professor  Bryan  of  Indiana  University  as  secretary. 
'  The  psychology  of  childhood  is  a  great  need,'  said  Dr.  Hall, 
on  another  occasion,  to  a  large  body  of  teachers,  '  and  it  must. 
be  based  on  a  larger  foundation.  The  true  psychology  is  not 
in  the  past,  but  in  the  future  ;  it  will  have  to  cover  all  religion, 
morality,  physical  life,  and  methods.  We  don't  begin  to 
realize  how  divine  a  thing  a  child  is.'  .  ,  *  We  have  gone 
back  in  the  past  to  other  nations,  and  learned  all  we  can  from 
them ;  now  is  the  time  to  go  to  Nature  herself,  take  a  '  child 
and  place  him  in  your  midst,'  and  let  America  make  her  own 
psychology.'  One  longs  to  join  that  great  body  of  American 
explorers, 

"  To  shun  delights  and  live  laborious  days, 

in  order  that  one  may  enter  with  them  into  that  great  educa- 
tional future  which  seems  so  encouragingly  near. 

"  '  We  all  have  a  philosophy  of  some  kind,'  said  a  speaker  at 
a  meeting  of  Herbartians ;  '  we  are  all  Hegelians,  Herbartians, 
or  Froebelians.'  How,  I  asked  myself,  has  this  been  brought 
about  ?  How  has  this  great  mass  of  teachers  been  educated  to 
such  a  point  ?  How  many  English  teachers,  drawn  promiscu- 
ously from  the  rank  and  file  of  endowed  schools,  high  schools, 
private  schools,  and  elementary  schools,  could  claim  to  have 
any  philosophy  of  teaching  at  all  ?  A  few  English  teachers 
undoubtedly  do  read  psychological  and  philosophical  works 
and  books  on  educational  method  (sometimes  I  think  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  saying  they  have  read  them),  but  how  few  study 
them,  discuss  them,  apply  them,  and  experiment  for  them- 
selves. ('  Experiment  !  at  the  expense  of  children,*  I  have 
heard  some  say;  '  parents  do  not  send  their  children  to  us  to 
be  experimented  on.'  Let  me  ask  such  to  consider  whether  it 
is  possible  for  any  to  teach  without  experimenting  ;  we  have 
new  pupils,  new  books,  new  subjects,  new  conditions  to  deal 
with  ;  we  cannot  have  had  experience  with  regard  to  them, 
their  newness  precludes  it;  consequently  we  do  and  must 
experiment ;  every  young  teacher,  whether  trained  or  untrained, 
experiments  in  every  detail  ;  but  some  teachers  experiment 
'  consciously,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  material  they  are  dealing 
with,  and  a  reason  sound  or  otherwise  for  their  methods,  while 
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others  experiment  unconsciously,  and  in  the  dark  as  to  means 
and  ends.)  I  have  heard  even  clever  people  own  to  having^ 
read  books  pregnant  with  educational  truths  and  suggestions^ 
and  yet  to  having  gained  nothing  practical  from  reading 
them.  '  They  are  all  very  well,'  they  say,  '  very  true,  no 
doubt,  but  I  have  not  found  my  work  affected  in  the  least  by 
them.'  How  is  this?  Is  the  cause  in  intellect,  character,  or 
circumstance  ?  The  last  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Competitive 
examinations,  the  need  of  gaining  scholarships,  the  necessity  of 
following  certain  lines  marked  out  by  those  who  have  no  edu- 
cational knowledge,  but  only  knowledge  of  classics,  mathe- 
matics, etc.,  in  which  they  are  called  to  examine — this  dis- 
courages original  thinking  in  English  teachers,  who  are  ready 
to  cry  out  '  Cui  bono  ? '  when  we  urge  their  studying  the 
science  of  education.  There  are  similar  adverse  influences  in 
America,  to  which  I  shall  allude  later. 

"  Then,  again,  have  not  our  national  exclusiveness  and  pride 
something  to  do  with  it  ?  Teachers  of  the  higher  social  class  do 
not  care  to  appear  too  anxious  to  gain  professional  knowledge, 
are  perhaps  inclined  in  the  holidays  to  try  to  forget  that  they 
are  teachers,  take  care  not  to  let  their  profession  ooze  out  in 
general  society,  have  a  lurking  fear  that  if  they  sit  with  other 
teachers  at  the  feet  of  some  great  Gamaliel  of  the  profession, 
their  ignorance  may  be  suspected,  or  they  may  become 
'shoppy';  in  short,  they  respect  their  vocation  in  theory  only, 
and  consequently  society  is  inclined  to  give  to  teachers  the 
status  they  acknowledge  to  be  their  due.  In  America  this  is- 
not  so.  While  there,  one  felt  that  to  be  a  teacher  was  to  have 
a  claim  on  the  respect  of  society ;  that  one  gained  in  social 
status  by  the  very  mention  of  the  fact.  '  The  future  of  our 
nation  is  in  the  hands  of  our  teachers;  we  cannot  over-estimate 
them  as  an  influential  body,'  said  one  who  was  not  himself  a 
teacher. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  problem  advanced  just  now:  '  How  is 
it  that  the  mass  of  American  teachers  are  thus  professionally 
educated?'  We  think  partly  through  the  many  means  of 
raising  themselves  open  to  the  profession  ;  many  such  means 
came  under  our  notice  during  our  short  visit,  and  there  must 
be  many  more  that  are  still  unknown  to  us. 

"  In  addition  to  the  meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  other  like 
societies,  there  are  summer  schools  and  institutes  for  teachers. 
A  summer  school  was  being  held  in  Colonel  Parker's  famous. 
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normal  school  at  Englewood,  near  Chicago,  during  the  Educa- 
tion Congress,  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  two 
mornings  there.  Lectures  of  an  informal  nature  were  given 
by  the  colonel  himself,  members  of  his  staff,  and  others,  on 
methods  of  teaching  certain  subjects,  and  the  theory  of  the 
methods;  occasionally  the  subject-matter  alone  engrossed  at- 
tention. At  intervals  of  five  or  ten  minutes  the  lecturer  ceased, 
and  members  of  the  audience  had  then  their  turn  to  ask  ques- 
tions (and  most  intelligent  were  the  questions  raised,  generally 
by  men,  experienced  schoolmasters,  who  had  come  to  learn 
more  of  their  art),  to  raise  objections,  or  to  ask  a  reason  for 
the  assertion  made  or  method  suggested,  or  to  state  his  or  her 
own  method  of  dealing  with  a  subject.  Some  teachers  were 
learning  and  practicing  blackboard  drawing  as  a  means  of 
expression,  while  others  were  free  to  look  at  specimen  books 
sent  by  publishers  for  their  inspection.  In  the  afternoon, 
teachers  were  at  liberty  to  amuse  themselves,  and  to  have  'a 
good  time.'  Attendance  at  these  schools,  though  a  source  of 
great  profit  and  pleasure,  involves  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  They  have  to  give  up  time,  in  some  cases  to  travel 
for  days  and  nights  together,  and  to  incur  expenses,  which  are, 
however,  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  organizers. 

"  At  Harvard,  and  probably  at  other  universities,  summer 
courses  are  arranged  during  the  long  vacation.  Men  and 
women,  generally  teachers,  are  thus  able  to  go  through  short 
series  of  university  lectures  on  various  subjects  of  general 
interest.  This  furnishes  an  opportunity  of  increasing  their 
stock  of  knowledge,  and  also  gives  access  to  college  libraries, 
apparatus,  and  laboratories.  Teachers  living  in  Cambridge  are 
admitted  free  of  charge  to  the  summer  courses  at  their  own 
university  of  Har\^ard. 

"  Besides  the  above  advantages,  the  numerous  educational 
journals  contain  many  articles  adapted  to  promote  better 
methods  of  teaching;  many  single  numbers  of  these  papers 
fell  into  our  hands,  and  we  found  them  full  of  suggestions  and 
new  ways  of  applying  old  principles. 

"  There  are  also  correspondence  classes  for  teachers,  with 
examinations  and  certificates  to  follow,  if  desired.  Prang's 
system  of  manual  training,  so  widely  used  in  America,  is  taught 
by  correspondence  to  those  teachers  who  live  at  a  distance 
from  Mr.  Prang's  headquarters. 

"  This  great  uplifting  of  teachers  in  America  has  come  from 
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the  teachers  themselves,  not  from  any  power  outside  the  pro- 
fession. Indeed,  external  influences,  where  school  boards  are 
unenlightened,  must  be  paralyzing  to  the  most  courageous 
teachers,  and  in  the  States  there  is  a  superabundance  of  super- 
vision, by  men  not  always  elected  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
suitability  for  the  office.  At  one  congress  a  young  teacher 
stood  up  and  said  quite  pathetically  to  the  lady  speaker  who 
by  her  inspiring  words  had  set  us  all  longing  to  be  better,  and 
to  zvork  better :  '  What  would  you  do  if  you  knew  you  were 
teaching  in  the  wrong  way  and  with  the  wrong  books,  and  yet 
you  had  to  do  so  because  the  school  board  compelled  it  ?  * 
'  Teachers  must  be  courageous,'  answered  the  speaker,  with  a 
fierce  crescendo  in  her  voice  ;  '  teachers  are  too  often  cowards.^ 
In  England,  secondary  teachers  have,  as  yet,  liberty;  we  have 
no  incubus  in  the  way  of  benighted  school  boards.  Has  our 
progress  been  proportionate  to  our  liberty?  We  are  progress- 
ing, it  is  true,  but  the  most  optimistic  can  hardly  say  that  our 
advance  is  as  rapid  as  that  of  German,  American,  or  French 
educationists.  Other  nations  are  bestirring  themselves,  and 
responding  to  the  call  of  the  Prophets,  while  the  Prophets' 
words  are,  for  the  greater  part,  unheard  or  unintelligible  to  us 
as  a  nation,  while  by  many  they  are  regarded  as  historic  curi- 
osities. Mr.  Joseph  Payne's  lectures  on  the  science  and  art 
of  education,  delivered  so  powerfully  and  so  persuasively  in 
London  twenty  years  ago,  would  be  still  well  in  advance  of 
the  times  if  addressed  to  an  ordinary  English  audience  to-day. 
Let  us,  too,  bestir  ourselves,  for 

"  Merely  thyself,  O  man,  thou  canst  not  long  abide, 
But  must  for  less  or  greater  presently  decide; 

let  us  shake  off  prejudice,  false  pride,  ignorance,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  which  prevents  us  elementary,  secondary,  or  uni- 
versity teachers,  men  or  women,  old  or  young,  from  clasping 
the  hands  of  our  brethren  and  pushing  '  forward  out  of  dark- 
ness, forward  into  light.'  We  too  have  our  great  English 
leaders,  whose  names  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention — let  us 
see  if  they  too  will  not  meet  us  in  summer  schools  (of  which 
we  have  the  germ  in  our  valuable  and  delightful  university 
summer  meetings  and  in  the  congresses  of  the  Teachers' 
Guild),  let  us  invite  foreign  lecturers,  let  us  help  each  other, 
and  above  all,  let  us  look  to  ourselves  who  are  '  teachers  of 
Israel '  and  yet  '  know  not  these  things.'  " 
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COLLEGE   WOMEN   AND   PHYSICAL   TRAINING 

There  lies  before  me  a  delightfully  lucid  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  athletics  and  gymnastics  to  young  women  stu- 
dents. It  is  a  little  pamphlet  of  only  six  pages,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Physical  Training  in  Wellesley  College.  It 
bears  six  comparative  tables  showing  the  actual  and  the  rela- 
tive changes  in  the  mean  physical  growth  of  three  groups  of 
students  for  the  five  months  from  November,  1892,  to  May, 
1893.  One  of  the  groups  consisted  of  forty-three  members  of 
the  class  crews,  who  had  five  months'  training  in  the  gymna- 
sium, and,  in  addition,  one  month  upon  the  lake.  The  second 
group  was  made  up  of  twenty  students  who  took  five  months 
of  required  Swedish  gymnastics  in  the  gymnasium.  The  third 
group  comprised  twenty  students  who  received  no  physical 
training  within  this  period. 

At  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  measurements 
"were  taken  upon  six  important  elements  of  growth.  The 
results  are  graphically  displayed  by  lines  drawn  to  scale. 
Translated  into  figures  these  results  are  as  follows : 


November,  i8g2, 
May,  1893, 
Gain, 


November,  1892, 
May,  1893, 
Gain, 
Loss, 


November,  1892, 
May,  1893, 
Gain, 
Loss, 


GIRTH   OF  CHEST 

I 

(Cittss  Crews.) 

32     in. 

33-4  " 

1.4  " 

II 
{Swedish    Gymnastics.') 
32.3  in. 

33-4  " 
I.I   " 

in 

(_No  Training.) 
32   in. 
32    " 

CAPACITY   OF 

LUNGS 

160   CU.  in. 
i8o 
20       " 

167.5  CU.  in. 
181.5 
14 

160.5  cu.  in. 
158.5      " 

2            " 

STRENGTH  OF 

CHEST 

70.52  lbs. 

80.45    " 

9-93  " 

68.32  lbs. 

73.83  " 

5-51   " 

70.52  lbs. 
65.56   " 

4.96  " 
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l^ovember,  i8g2, 
May,  1893, 
Gain, 
Loss, 


November,  1892, 
May,  1893, 
■Gain, 
Loss, 


l^ovember,  1S92, 
May,  1893, 
Gain, 
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STRENGTH   OF 

BACK 

I 

CC/ass  Crews.) 

150.97  lbs. 

170.81    " 

19.84   " 

II 

(Sweedisk  Gymnastics.) 
150.97  lbs. 
170.81    " 
19.84   " 

III 

(^No  Training.) 
143.26  lbs. 
126.73    " 

16.53    " 

DEPTH   OF  CHEST 

I 

7.20  in, 

7.60  " 

.40  " 

II 
7.30  in. 
7.60  " 
.30  " 

III 

7.30  in. 
7.20  " 

.10  " 

BREADTH   OF   SHOULDERS 

I 

14.9  in. 

15.6  " 

.7  " 

II 
15      in. 
15.7  " 
.7" 

HI 

15.4  in. 
15.4" 

From  these  statistics,  but  more  clearly  by  far  from  the 
graphic  representation  of  the  same  facts,  it  is  seen  that  the 
students  who  took  gymnastics  and  boating  made  a  decided 
gain  in  physical  vigor  through  the  winter,  while  their  fellow- 
students  who  had  no  physical  training  not  only  made  no  gain 
in  any  of  these  six  points,  but  actually  lost  power  in  respect 
to  four  of  them.  When  these  results  are  reduced  to  percent- 
ages, it  appears  that  the  first  group  (which  was  on  the  whole 
the  weakest  of  the  three  at  the  start)  gained  about  nine  per 
cent,  in  physical  power,  and  the  gymnasium  students  about 
seven  per  cent.,  while  the  students  with  no  training  lost  about 
three  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  difference  of  two  per  cent, 
between  the  gain  by  the  first  two  groups  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  the  month  of  boating  that  the  first  group  added  to  the 
gymnastic  training  enjoyed  by  both  these  groups. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  then,  is,  so  far  as  one 
may  safely  generalize  from  so  small  a  number  of  instances  as 
eighty-three,  and  so  short  a  period  as  the  six  months  of  a  New 
England  cold  season,  that  studious  habits  without  physical 
training  are  accompanied  by  loss  of  physical  power,  that  gym- 
nastics not  only  preserves  this  power  but  increases  it,  and  that 
when  to  gymnastics  something  of  athletics  is  added,  the  gain 
in  physical  strength  is  appreciably  greater. 

AH  who  find  interest  in  the  problems  involved  in  the  higher 
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education  of  young  women  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Miss 
Hill  and  Miss  Wood  of  the  Wellesley  gymnasium  for  the  pub- 
lication of  these  interesting  tables. 

Ray  Greene  Huling 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  GREEK  TEACHING 

Though  the  natural  method  is  often  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  beginners  in  Latin,  it  has  seldom,  I  think,  been  used  by 
teachers  of  Greek.  A  year's  experiment  with  Freshman  and 
with  Sophomore  college  classes  convinced  me,  however,  that 
the  plan  has  great  practical  advantages,  even  with  college 
classes.  It  is  especially  feasible,  however,  for  classes  of 
beginners,  since  in  these  there  is  little  of  the  collateral  work — 
literary,  historical  or  philological — which  properly  consumes 
all  the  time  left  free  from  text-study  in  college  classes. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  use  of  the  natural  method  in 
Greek  treats  conversation  as  means,  not  as  end,  and  implies 
no  presumptuous  attempt  to  teach  pupils  to  "  speak  the  lan- 
guage." Reading  and  writing  and  speaking  are  quite  different 
arts,  yet  they  affect  each  other — or,  in  physiological  terms,  ear 
and  vocal  muscles  may  advantageously  be  trained  to  supple- 
ment the  eye.  In  effect,  I  believe  that  so  much  Greek  con- 
versation as  involves  the  ability  to  understand  simple  ques- 
tions, to  frame  short  answers  in  an  idiomatic  order,  and  to  use 
the  common  particles,  may  give  important  assistance  toward 
easy  reading  and  toward  a  general  mastery  of  the  language. 
The  account,  which  follows,  of  an  actual  attempt  to  train  a 
class  in  this  mild  sort  of  Greek  conversation  will  suggest  the 
obvious  comment  that  the  plan  is  not  likely  to  be  successful 
in  a  class  so  large  that  no  student  has  a  chance  to  speak  more 
than  a  sentence  or  two  a  week;  that,  indeed,  it  is  best  adapted 
to  classes  of  six  or  eight.  It  has  been  used,  however,  with 
twelve  or  fifteen  students  at  a  time. 

The  instructor  begins  in  true  object-method  style,  by  naming 
two  or  three  prominent  features  of  the  room  :  the  first  lesson 
may  include  such  words  as  Bvpa,  Bvpi?,  eSpa,  and  niva^ 
(blackboard).  The  names  for  the  commoner  parts  of  speech 
and  for  the  more  frequent  grammatical  terms  are  next  taught. 
The  names  of  the  oblique  cases  {yeviHfj,  dorixrf,  aiTtariHrf^ 
xXtjtiktj)  are  used  in  first  declension  practice ;  in  the  same  way. 
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ovofxa  (noun),  prffxa  (verb),  and  kUgi^  (declension),  are  models 
of  third  declension  nouns,  and  the  names  of  the  numbers — 
o  iviKO'^,  6  dvriKoi,  6  n\y]^vvxin6^ — may  serve  a  similar  use. 
After  this  plan,  the  Greek  names  of  all  grammatical  terms  may 
be  learned  by  being  used  as  paradigms.  The  teacher,  of 
course,  asks  his  questions  in  Greek,  whether  he  inquires  the 
name  of  some  familiar  object,  to  which  he  points  (rz  8rf 
Tovro  £0X1  j),  or  asks  for  case,  or  number,  or  gender  of  a 
word  (r/  apa  rj  nr(^6i^ — 6  api^}x6<^ — to  yevo?  rovrov  rou 
6v6}xaro<;  i).  From  the  first,  also,  answers  are  required  in 
Greek,  and  to  that  end  the  simple  verb  forms  are  taught  at 
once.  The  earliest  reading  of  connected  Greek  sentences 
brings  the  opportunity  for  conversation  of  a  slightly  more 
interesting  nature.  Training  in  the  use  of  accents  and  of 
particles  is  possible  in  this  connection.  One  may  refuse  to 
recognize  any  sentence  without  its  introductory  jiai  or  yap, 
apa,  S/j,  ouv.  Such  verbs  as  pieta^aXXco  (translate)  and 
avayiyvGoayiCJ  (read)  are  in  constant  use,  and  students  soon 
learn  their  meaning.  ^lateXioj  (go  on )  is  followed,  of  course, 
by  the  participle,  and  is  a  starting  point,  later,  for  the  explana- 
tion of  this  construction.  Some  such  stock  expressions  are 
readily  learned  by  the  class ;  it  is  interesting,  for  example,  to 
observe  the  speed  with  which  they  acquire  an  idiomatic  facility 
in  the  use  of  the  words  "  ovk  opBca^  /AavBai^co." 

The  best  test  of  a  method  is,  of  course,  the  practical  one, 
and  I  support  my  own  opinion,  therefore,  by  quoting  the 
experience  of  a  teacher — Miss  Grace  Weston — who  is  fol- 
lowing the  plan,  for  the  second  year,  with  beginning  Greek 
classes  in  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  High  School.  Of  her  last 
year's  work  she  writes  me:  "The  class  enjoyed  making 
up  sentences.  .  .  The  method  served  the  double  purpose  of 
getting  the  pupils  interested  in  the  Anabasis  and  of  giving 
them  practice  in  using  complex  Greek  sentences.  The  day 
after  I  gave  them  the  words  for  good-morning  {uaV  rj/xspa) 
and  for  Miss  {uvpia),  in  modern  Greek,  they  surprised  me  by 
greeting  me  with  them,  as  I  entered  the  room." 

It  should  be  added  that  the  details  of  the  plan  must  be 
worked  out  by  each  teacher  for  himself,  without  the  aid  of  any 
book.  At  the  same  time  Blaikie's  Colloqiiia  GrcBca  will  be 
found  very  suggestive,  though  far  too  elaborate  for  use  in 
beginners'  classes. 

Mary  Whiton  Calkins 

Wellesley  College 
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REVIEWS 

Institutes  of  Education — By  S.  S.  Laurie,  M.  A,,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Institutes  and  History  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1892,  pp.  272.     Price  Sioo. 

As  the  first  incumbent  of  the  first  pedagogical  chair  to  be 
estabHshed  in  Great  Britain,  the  work  of  Professor  Laurie 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  largely  that  of  a  pioneer. 
His  efforts,  as  indicated  by  his  published  addresses,  have  been 
largely  devoted  to  arousing  the  interest  and  compelling  the 
respect  of  university  men,  who  are,  it  appears,  no  less  apathetic 
toward  the  scientific  study  of  education  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  America.  In  both  countries  he  has  achieved  a  fair  measure 
of  success.  To  American  students  of  education  at  least,  the 
example  of  a  university  chair  of  pedagogics,  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  its  incumbent  to  the  literature  of  education,  have  been 
alike  stimulating.  Professor  Laurie  has  through  his  works  on 
education  become  known  to  American  teachers  as  a  writer  of 
rare  virility  and  power.  The  Institutes  of  Education,  the  last 
of  his  published  works,  is  the  most  profound  and  most  sugges- 
tive of  them  all.  In  it  the  crisp  and  vigorous  qualities  of  the 
author's  style  reach  their  highest  point.  The  theme  itself  is 
also  important  and  timely. 

Into  a  volume  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  pages  there 
is  compressed  matter  which  might  easily  fill  a  book  twice  the 
size.  It  is  the  cream  of  the  author's  university  course  on 
education.  It  seems  as  if  many  of  his  words  have  been 
written  and  said  so  many  times  that  the  final  perfect  form  has 
been  evolved  ;  the  art  of  putting  things  often  touches  the 
high  water  mark  of  aphoristic  terseness.  Everything  in  the 
book  has  been  given  as  lectures  to  university  men.  Some  of 
these  lectures  are  given  in  full  ;  others  are  condensed  or  repre- 
sented by  excerpts ;  still  others  merely  outlined.  As  a  result 
we  have  "more  than  a  handbook  and  less  than  a  treatise."  To 
one  who  expects  in  the  chapters  the  same  ad  ungucm  quality 
that  is  found  in  the  sentences,  the  book  will  seem  scrappy  and 
uneven,  and  on  this  ground  it  has  been  criticised  by  an  Ameri- 
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•can  reviewer.  But  in  a  work  designed  chiefly  to  stimulate  and 
to  suggest,  this  is  a  good  fault.  The  author  has  evidently 
contracted  with  himself  "  not  to  weight  the  text  too  much." 
Infinite  self-control  is  apparent  throughout. 

In  spite  of  his  rather  forbidding  use  of  the  term  "  rational 
psychology  "  on  the  title  page,  and  his  frank  disclaimer  of  the 
psycho-physical  view-point,  Professor  Laurie's  use  of  psy- 
chology and  ethics  is  sound  and  helpful.  In  the  former  he 
blends  the  Scotch  with  the  German  standpoint ;  in  the  latter, 
the  English  with  the  Greek.  The  result  is  peculiarly  happy ; 
for  he  has  wrought  all  of  these  elements  into  not  merely  a 
""  total,"  to  use  his  own  term,  but  into  a  "  whole."  As  com- 
pared with  Rosenkranz,  Herbart,  and  Bain,  his  psychology  is 
decidedly  more  modern,  and  his  ethics  more  catholic. 

The  changes  one  could  most  desire  are  a  judicious  infusion 
of  the  spirit  of  the  new  psychology  and  a  recognition  of  some 
features  of  the  newer  pedagogical  movement  in  Germany  and 
America.  The  Herbartians  will,  however,  find  many  things 
in  this  book  that  savor  of  the  spirit  of  their  author.  There  is 
the  same  insistence  on  the  "  ethical  life  "  as  the  sum  of  the 
whole  pedagogic  matter ;  "  steps  of  instruction "  are  here 
involved,  but  they  are  not  "  formal  steps  "  ;  the  spirit  of  con- 
centration, apperception,  and  the  like,  is  here  also,  although 
the  terms  do  not  appear.  To  readers  of  German  pedagogy 
the  use  of  a  semi-barbarous  lingo,  like  the  defective  verb 
"  attuit "  and  its  derivatives,  and  the  tendency  to  lapse  into 
metaphysics  here  and  there,  will  also  have  a  familiar  sound. 
But  the  author's  self-restraint  even  here  must  be  admitted  to 
have  the  upper  hand.  Metaphysical  "  impertinences "  are 
relegated  to  footnotes  and  appendices,  and  there  duly  labeled, 
so  that  they  "  may  be  omitted  by  the  student  of  education." 

In  the  author's  view  the  object  of  the  study  of  education  as 
a  science  and  as  an  art  is  simply  "  to  bring  the  end,  process, 
and  materials  early  into  clear  consciousness,"  to  the  end  that 
the  naturally  good  teacher  may  become  better  and  that  "  all 
other  teachers  (the  vast  majority)  "  may  be  brought  up  to  a 
fair  average,  and  that  both  "  may  have  faith  in  their  daily 
work."  This,  for  Professor  Laurie,  is  the  sum  of  the  whole 
matter.  It  has  been  the  burden  of  his  addresses  for  eleven 
years.  That  this  truth,  being  so  self-evident,  has  escaped 
jiotice,  is  to  him  all  the  more  ground  for  reiterating  it. 

The  two  main  points  of  the  author's  doctrine  have  already 
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been  adverted  to  ;  they  concern  the  end  of  education  and  its 
keynote.  "  Man  as  man,  man  for  the  sake  of  man,  not  for  his 
skill  in  doing  this  or  that ;  not  as  a  means,  but  as  an  end  in 
himself  ":  this  is  the  "  telos  "  of  education  ;  "  by  education  we 
mean  the  training  of  the  man  with  a  view  to  make  him  all  that 
he  can  become  ":  here  the  author  is  an  idealist ;  "  the  ulti- 
mate and  sole  effective  test  of  all  knowledge  is.  Can  the  pupil 
use  it  ?  " :  here  speaks  a  true  Briton  ;  yet  both  are  harmonized. 

But  the  principle  of  education  which  dominates  all,  "  the 
master  conception  in  the  education  of  the  human  being,"  is- 
this:  "The  education  of  mind  as  reason  is  the  training  and 
discipline  of  will  as  a  power."  It  is  Will  (always  spelled  with 
a  capital)  that  distinguishes  the  "  man  mind  from  the  animal 
mind,"  and  gives  the  keynote  to  education.  "  '  Evoke  the  Will 
of  the  pupil '  is  a  principle  lying  at  the  root  of  all  true  discip- 
line of  the  mind  of  man."  The  term,  "  Will,"  it  may  be  added, 
is  elsewhere  admitted  by  Professor  Laurie  to  be  synonymous 
with  "  spontaneity,"  and  it  is  evident  that  the  author  desires  to 
use  the  term  in  a  sense  so  broad  as  to  include — and  displace — 
the  current  term  "  self-activity  "  ;  a  fruitful  suggestion. 

After  the  development  of  these  three  points  the  remainder 
of  the  book  is  chiefly  consumed  in  reaching,  by  an  admirable 
exposition,  a  summarized  statement  of  the  principles  of 
methodology,  in  nineteen  propositions  and  their  corollaries — 
the  gist  of  the  art  of  education — and  in  sketching  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  in  the  processes  of  instruction  and 
training.  In  this  discussion,  and  throughout  the  book,  a  just 
balance  between  generalizations  and  facts  is  maintained.  The 
former  usually  are  terse  and  clear,  and  both  are  stated  with 
engaging  freshness  and  originality. 

The  function  of  such  a  book  at  the  present  time  is  impor- 
tant and  unique.  Not  only  does  its  appearance  impose  a 
responsibility  upon  all  teachers  who  are  ambitious  to  keep  up 
with  the  literature  of  their  profession — for  Laurie's  Institutes 
ranks  with  the  three  best  books  of  the  year — but  this  book 
should  also  aid  in  giving  pedagogical  studies  a  more  reputable 
place  in  the  estimation  of  our  college  men  and  women.  The 
books  in  English  on  the  institutes  of  education  have  hitherto, 
been  few,  and,  to  those  who  have  not  already  "  met  with 
a  change,"  forbidding.  As  a  result,  in  part,  of  this  fact,  the 
study  of  education  has  languished  where  it  should  have  been 
held  in  high  honor.     But  this  book,  as  compared  with  other 
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Icindred  works,  has  qualities  that  will  especially  commend  it 
to  unive-rsity  men.  In  it  there  is  no  trace  of  pedantic  petti- 
fogging. It  is  at  once  an  argument  against  that  empirical 
study  of  method  that  binds  and  mechanizes,  and  a  proof  that 
educational  writing  can  be  profound  without  being  heavy, 
lucid  and  logical  without  being  tediously  prolix.  It  is  such 
a  book  as  Mr.  James  might  write,  were  his  forte  education 
instead  of  psychology,  and  were  he  to  eschew  polemic,  quota- 
tion, and  discursiveness ;  or  such  as  Edward  Thring  might 
have  given  us  had  he  chosen  to  write  upon  the  science  instead 
of  the  art  of  education — so  vigorous  and  so  human  is  the  tone 
of  the  book  throughout.  In  a  word,  the  Institiites  of  Educa- 
tion is  just  what  one  might  have  expected  from  a  dogmatic 
Scotchman,  earnest,  scholarly,  sure  of  his  ground,  a  trifle 
whimsical  at  times,  but  intense  and  inspiring  always.  Best  of 
all,  we  feel  that  back  of  the  book  there  is  a  man — one  whom 
we  are  bound  to  respect  and  would  fain  know  better. 

Walter  L.  Hervey 

Teachers  College, 

New  York 


Deutsche  Erziehung — von  Dr.  F.  Schultze,  Professor  der  Philosophic  und 
Padagogik  an  der  technischen  Hochschule  zu  Dresden.  Leipzig  :  Ernst  GUnthers 
Verlag,  1893.     Price  5  marks. 

This  brief  but  comprehensive  book  is  noteworthy,  not  only 
for  its  own  intrinsic  value,  which  is  great,  but  as  a  sign  of  the 
times.  The  German  professor  is  coming  down  among  the 
crowd,  and  is  delivering  his  message  to  them  in  a  language 
w^hich  they  can  appreciate.  Schultze  writes  with  vigor,  and 
with  forceful  clearness.  He  puts  the  whole  of  his  Padagogik 
into  three  hundred  pages,  almost  as  close  packing  as  the  little 
Padagogik  written  by  Rein  for  the  Goschen  Bibliothek  three 
years  ago;  he  writes  for  the  public,  "for  fathers  and  mothers" 
(s.  5),  and  tells  his  colleagues  the  teachers,  to  take  the  second 
place. 

And  what  is  the  text  and  the  contents  of  this  popular  ser- 
mon to  the  grave  German  parent?  The  text  is  ''Erzichcnder 
Unterricht^'  and  the  sermon  is  Herbart's  pedagogy,  revised  in 
the  light  of  Darwin  and  modern  science.  This  is  the  more 
noteworthy,  because,  so  far  as  I  could  learn  in  Jena,  the  writer 
has  not  previously  been  known  as  a  Herbartian  at  all,  and  this 
work  has  come  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to  the  followers  of  Ziller 
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and  Stoy.  It  confirms  them  in  their  conviction  that  Hcr- 
barl's  main  positions  are  becoming  the  common  property  of 
thinking  teachers  throughout  Germany. 

"Mann  kann  und  vvird  im  einzehien  vielfach  von  Herbart 
abvveichen  aber  die  grossen  Grundhnien,  die  er  gezogen,  vver- 
den  unerschutterlich  bleiben,  denn  es  sind  die  naturgemass  im 
Stoffe  der  Erziehung  selbst  hegenden,  welche  Herbart  nicht 
kiinstlich  und  willkCirlich  vorzeichnete,  sondern  nur  entdeckte^ 
sowie  der  Naturforscher  den  inneren  Bau  eines  Organismus 
nicht  macht,  sondern  nur  darlegt.  Auf  Herbarts  und  unter 
seinen  Schiilern  besonders  auf  Ziller's  Schultern  stehen  auch 
wir  hier  in  unserem  Darlegungen  jedoch.    .    . 

One  expects  therefore  to  find  the  distinctive  Herbartian  doc- 
trines— the  unity  of  ethical  aim,  the  historic  stages  of  culture, 
concentration,  and  the  formal  steps  of  class  instruction  ;  all  find 
their  place,  although  none  of  them,  except  the  last,  fail  in 
some  distinctive  quality  of  treatment  which  separates  SchuJtze 
from  other  Herbartian  writers.  This  quality  may  be  described 
in  a  word  as  being  modern. 

For  the  first  time — so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes — we  have 
here  a  Herbartian  who  is  ready  to  surrender  Herbart's  affection 
for  the  Greek  of  Homer  as  diet  for  boys  of  ten;  and  his  sub- 
stitute ought  to  flatter  my  readers,  for  he  displaces  Greek  with 
English.  Schultze  is  first  of  all  a  patriot,  as  the  title  of  his 
book  shows;  but  after  that  he  is  a  modern  cosmopolitan  who 
lives  in  the  world  about  him,  and  studies  Greece  and  Rome 
not  as  the  staple  of  his  intellectual  life,  but  as  origins.  I  can- 
not in  the  few  sentences  of  this  critique  give  the  author's 
Lehrplan  in  full,  but  I  cordiall)'  recommend  it  to  students  who 
are  thinking  earnestly  upon  the  problem  of  the  curriculum. 

Schultze  is  modern  in  many  other  respects.  He  has  much 
to  say,  for  instance,  as  to  the  position  and  the  education  of 
women.  What  he  says  will  not  satisfy  his  American  readers, 
but  it  will  alarm  many  German  ones;  he  detests  smoking  and 
distrusts  beer,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  warn  parents  and 
teachers  against  such  luxuries  either  for  themselves  or  for  their 
children.  He  speaks  out  stoutly  against  overpressure  in  Gym- 
nasien  and  Realschulen  and  brings  both  his  physiology  and  his 
pedagogy  to  the  rescue  of  the  poor  schoolboy.  He  has  recog- 
nized the  immense  benefits  of  football  as  compared  with  the 
Tnrnhalle  zxi'X  declares  frankly  that  our  English  boys  have  the 
best  of  it. 
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The  noteworthy  feature  of  this  book  is  that,  while  the 
ideas  are  so  liberal  and  broad,  covering  the  whole  ground  of 
education,  and  welcoming  all  new  reforms,  they  are  not  merely 
enforced  in  vigorous  speech,  but  are  supported  by  genuine 
thought,  by  pedagogic  and  scientific  observation,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  superficial  arguments  which  we  generally  find 
on  the  lips  of  educational  agitators.  Let  the  reader  take  as 
an  example  the  chapter,  the  tenth,  on  the  training  of  the  char- 
acter; on  no  subject  has  more  been  vvritten  by  well-meaning 
and  experienced  persons  who  love  children  and  desire  their 
good,  but  what  percentage  of  such  writing  can  be  called  effec- 
tive? Schultze  knows  where  he  stands,  and  combines  theory 
with  practice  at  every  point. 

This  book  is  worth  translating,  or  rather,  it  cannot,  fortu- 
nately, be  translated  verbally,  for  it  is  too  pointedly  addressed 
to  the  local  German  audience.  What  it  needs,  and  I  trust  will 
get,  is  a  good  reproduction  by  an  American  or  English  teacher 
who  understands  and  loves  his  own  people  as  well  as  Schultze 
loves  the  Fatherland— a  teacher  who  will  respect  his  fellow- 
teachers  too  much  to  offer  them  a  mere  verbal  copy  of  the 
German  original.  A  popular  English  Pddagogik,  based  on 
Schultze,  would  be  a  boon,  and  would  tend  to  reconcile  many 
of  the  "moderns"  to  those  difficult  parts  of  the  Herbartian 
creed,  which  have  in  some  quarters,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  met  with  a  cold  welcome.  The  more  our  English-speaking 
teachers  become  acquainted  with  Herbart,  treating  him  as 
Schultze  does  with  the  independence  of  scientific  investigation 
and  of  modern  sympathies,  the  more  shall  we  discern  his 
greatness  as  our  one  philosopher  of  education. 

J.   J.    FiNDLAY 

Rugby,  England 


Outlines  of  Pedagogics— By  Professor  W.  Rein,  Director  of  the  Pedagogical 
Seminary  at  the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  by  C.  C.  and  Ida  J.  Van 
LiEW.     Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1893,  pp.  x,  199.     Price  $1.00. 

The  German  original  of  this  book  was  noticed  in  the  EDU- 
CATIONAL Review  for  April,  1891  '  and  a  very  favorable  judg- 
ment passed  upon  it.  In  its  English  dress  it  is  heartily  wel- 
come. The  translation  is  remarkably  good,  the  difficult  subject 
of  technical  educational  terms  being  handled  with  especial 
skill.     Mr.  Van  Liew  has  also  done  wisely  in  including  in  his 

»  I:  408. 
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version  the  portions  of  the  first  edition  of  the  original  that 
were  omitted,  largely  from  considerations  of  space,  in  Dr. 
Rein's  own  revised  edition. 

The  translator's  notes  are  also  helpful.  He  is  particularly 
happy  in  his  discussions,  from  the  English  and  American  point 
of  view,  of  concentration  and  co-ordination  (pp.  Ii6,  135), 
and  of  the  formal  steps  of  instruction  (pp.  146,  157).  These 
notes  will  help  the  American  teacher  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  essential  points  in  the  Herbartian  practice. 

The  appended  bibliography  is  useful,  though  most  of  the 
German  works  named  are  not  accessible  in  this  country.  The 
American  contributions  to  the  literature  of  Herbartianism 
make  a  very  respectable  showing. 

Equipped  with  this  book  and  Dr.  De  Garmo's  translation  of 
Lange's  Apperception,  the  American  teacher  can  begin  the 
study  of  education  scientifically  and  to  some  purpose.  Rein's 
book  might,  perhaps,  be  read  first  and  then  Lange's. 

The  fact  that  the  plates  were  cast  in  Great  Britain  is  respon- 
sible for  some  of  the  errors  in  this  edition.  There  is  an  annoy- 
ing misprint  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  German  verses  from  Riick- 
ert  quoted  opposite  the  title  page,  a  broken  plate  on  p.  31,  and 
a  few  mistakes  in  proper  names.  Mr.  J.  T.  Prince  appears  as 
J.  P.  Prince  on  p.  199. 

Persons  desiring  to  purchase  this  book  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  edition  under  notice  is  the  authorized  one,  being 
brought  out  in  this  country  by  arrangement  with  the  Errglish 
publishers.  This  warning  is  necessary,  as  a  firm  of  guerilla 
publishers,  whose  high  notions  of  morality  in  education  do  not 
appear  to  find  application  in  the  field  of  business,  are  advertis- 
ing a  reprint  which  is  both  mutilated  and  pirated,  though 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  condition  of  our  copyright  law  they 
cannot  be  prosecuted. 

N.  M.  B. 


Exercises  in  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  (Advanced  Course)— By 
George  R.  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  in 
Columbia  College.     Boston;  Willard  Small,  1893.     Price  Si.oo. 

Planning  his  book  on  the  principle  of  "a  modicum  of  theory 
and  a  maximum  of  practice,"  Professor  Carpenter  renounces  at 
the  outset  all  ambition  to  produce  a  treatise  for  students  of 
rhetorical  science,  and  distinctly  professes  to  contemplate  a 
public  of  college  freshmen.     To  such  pupils  he  offers  nothing 
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to  commit  to  memory,  but  much  to  observe  and  do.  Sugges- 
tion and  guidance  he  furnishes  in  language  of  winning  sim- 
plicity and  of  almost  extreme  brevity.  His  book  is  very  small, 
and  yet  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  space  is  taken  up  by  his 
quoted  passages.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  if  anyone  ever 
found  the  old  rhetoric  tedious,  he  cannot  possibly  reproach 
with  this  fault  Professor  Carpenter's  work,  which,  instead  of 
being  an  exposition  of  rhetorical  art,  is  really  an  orderly 
-assemblage  of  interesting  passages,  accompanied  with  a  clear 
rhetorical  commentary. 

By  his  very  title  Professor  Carpenter  announces  that  he  pur- 
poses to  offer  help  toward  a  method  of  teaching  his  subject. 
His  own  pedagogic  practice  reflects  itself  in  his  book.  Writ- 
ten to  aid  its  author  in  his  daily  work,  it  is  really  an  image  of 
a  good  teacher's  teaching;  for  he  allows  the  fact  to  be  dis- 
cernible throughout  his  pages  that  nothing  but  a  desire  to 
make  his  own  teaching  effective  was  the  motive  that  led  him 
to  print.  The  chariest  critic  of  text-books  in  general,  the 
most  hardened  unbeliever  in  the  value  of  text-books  of 
rhetoric  in  particular,  must  perforce  yield  to  curiosity  when  he 
becomes  aware  that  the  book  he  may  be  looking  into  is  a  sort 
of  professional  photograph,  and  pictures  the  activity  of  a  class 
room. 

It  is  as  little  likely  to  be  possible  for  one  teacher  to  adopt 
another's  method  for  his  own  as  it  is  for  one  person  to  adopt 
as  his  own  another's  portrait.  Rut  everyone  likes  to  visit 
schools;  and  sometimes  the  result  of  a  visit  is  fresh  power  to 
overcome  stagnation,  fresh  courage  to  cast  off  the  crust  of  old 
and  dead  usages.  To  read  Professor  Carpenter's  book  is  to 
visit  his  class  and  to  see  him  as  a  teacher  inducing  youth  to 
think  intelligently  about  their  expression,  while  they  practice 
just  enough  criticism  of  their  own  and  of  quoted  English  to 
attain  full  perception  of  the  reasons  why  they  should  do  one 
thing  and  not  do  other  things. 

For  still  another  quality  Professor  Carpenter's  Exercises 
wins  the  regard  of  the  critical  English  teacher;  it  is  through- 
out urbane  in  tone.  He  who  censures  the  disagreeable  errors 
in  the  speech  of  his  less  educated  contemporaries  has  usually 
deemed  it  his  privilege  to  be,  himself,  in  his  v^xy  act  of  censor- 
ship, extremely  disagreeable.  Of  this  rhetorical  acrimony 
there  appears  in  the  Exercises  not  a  trace.  If  you  open  the 
book,  you  are  sure  to  be  as  well  treated   in  its  pages  as  you 
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would  be  in  the  writer's  study.  This  innovation  in  rhetoric- 
making  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  good  teacher  knows 
how  to  be  impressive  without  being  contemptuous;  and  tlie 
good  Rhetoric  will  recommend  excellence  of  expression  as  an 
accomplishment  quite  compatible  with  amiability  of  manner. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  teacher  or  the  book  that  undertakes 
to  correct  errors  should  find  perpetual  occasion  to  utter  warn- 
ings against  transgression  ;  that  is,  the  formula  "dorit''  becomes 
almost  the  note  of  the  teaching.  Hence  many  students  bring 
from  this  study  the  impression  that  it  deals  chiefly  in  nega- 
tions and  can  render  but  little  positive  help  in  the  work  of 
composition.  To  a  certain  extent  this  reproach  against  rhe- 
torical study  is  just.  Everybody  has  his  habits  of  speech,  and 
improvement  of  these  habits  must  consist  largely  in  extirpa- 
tion of  faults.  But  composition  has  also  its  positive  side,  for 
it  is  an  art  of  construction  according  to  principles;  and  he  who 
composes  engages  in  a  most  interesting  kind  of  activity, 
wherein  the  very  process  itself  will  be  a  pleasure  if  only  the 
right  mental  attitudes  be  first  established.  Professor  Carpen- 
ter perceives  the  necessity  of  securing  this  favorable  attitude. 
He  minimizes  the  dojit  and  emphasizes  the  do.  He  shows 
wherein  this  passage  or  that  is  sound  or  unsound;  and  it  is  the 
exemplary  passages  that  fill  the  bulk  of  his  pages  of  citations. 
He  knows  that  to  make  a  paragraph  strong  it  will  not  suffice 
to  eradicate  from  it  sporadic  feebleness.  Clearness,  force,  and 
elegance  are  actual  qualities,  to  be  attained  only  by  diligent 
effort.  Recognition  of  this  truth  pervades  Professor  Carpen- 
ter's chapters,  and  gives  to  the  book  a  large  measure  of  its 
distinction. 

Samuel  Thurber 

GiRi.s  High  School, 
Boston 

Number  Work  in  Nature-Study,  Part  I— By  W.  S.  Jackman,  Teacher  of 
National  Science  in  the  Cook  Co.  Normal  School.  Chicago  :  Published  by  the 
Author,  1893,  pp.  230.     Price  $1,00. 

Few  teachers  are  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  prob- 
lem which  Professor  Jackman  attempts  to  solve  in  this  book, 
and  most  of  those  who  are  aware  of  its  existence  and  have 
labored  on  it  seriously,  have  given  up  its  solution  in  despair. 
The  work  is  therefore  a  bold  surprise. 

On  the  whole  there  are  two  kinds  of  studies  in  our  common 
schools,  namely,  those  which   in  the  main   impart   interesting 
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thought,  or  thought  studies;  and  those  which  deal  chiefly  with 
the  forms  or  symbols  of  thought,  or  form  studies.  History, 
literature,  and  science  belong  to  the  former  group;  early  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  to  the  latter.  For  generations  these 
last-named  subjects  have  been  taught  quite  independently  of 
the  former,  as  though  there  existed  no  close  relation  between 
the  two.  But  the  best  teachers  now  see  that  the  study  of 
forms  or  symbols,  apart  from  the  thoughts  signified,  is  dead 
work  and  has  a  dwarfing  effect  upon  the  mind.  They  demand 
that  such  work  cease,  that  thought  be  uppermost  in  all  studies^ 
and  that  symbols  be  taught  incidentally.  The  demand  is 
approaching  realization  in  all  the  form-studies  with  one  nota- 
ble exception,  that  of  arithmetic.  Even  the  Herbartians  of 
Germany,  who  were  the  prime  movers  and  are  still  the  leaders 
in  this  effort  to  relate  the  subjects  of  instruction,  acknowledge 
that  arithmetic  is  too  obstinate  for  them.  They  have  shown 
that  a  large  part  of  the  first  year's  number  work  can  be  inci- 
dentally taught  through  the  elementary  science,  and  that 
science  can  also  frequently  furnish  suitable  problems  for  more 
advanced  pupils.  But  that  is  as  far  as  they  have  gone;  they 
have  published  no  important  book  on  the  subject,  their  arith- 
metic is  taught  very  much  as  formerly,  and  they  have  almost 
lost  hope  in  the  matter. 

Professor  Jackman's  work  revives  hope.  It  contains  first  a 
discussion  of  the  fundamental  defects  in  the  present  plan  of 
number  teaching,  and  then  proposes  a  remedy,  giving  two  hun- 
dred pages  of  problems  to  illustrate  the  author's  meaning. 

The  spirit  of  the  introductory  chapter  is  as  follows:  Chil- 
dren in  arithmetic  do  not  do  their  best  thinking;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  distinguish  themselves  by  talking  nonsense  and 
getting  absurd  results.  The  reason  is  that  the  problems 
furnish  no  motive  for  active  thought.  They  are  either  entirely 
abstract,  or  deal  with  the  idea  of  value.  In  the  first  case  there 
is  nothing  to  think  about  except  abstract  number;  in  the 
second  the  idea  is  one  of  little  interest  to  children.  As  Pro- 
fessor Jackman  puts  it,  "An  average  third  grade  boy,  on  the 
south  side  of  a  building  on  a  warm  spring  day,  would  not 
exchange  his  pocketful  of  marbles  for  a  corner  lot,  unless  he 
saw  immediate  prospect  of  reconverting  it  into  marbles." 
Furthermore,  since  the  answers  to  such  problems  are  of  no 
intrinsic  value,  teachers  rightly  forbid  pupils  to  keep  them 
much  in  mind.     Hence  only  the  processes  by  which  they  are 
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found  remain  for  consideration.  But  what  is  there  in  proc- 
esses that  is  of  genuine  interest  to  children?  No  wonder, 
then,  that  their  minds  are  at  a  low  tension  in  this  study ! 
They  are  required  to  be  on  the  alert  in  matters  that  have  no 
attraction  for  them.  They  can  never  do  their  best  thinking 
under  such  circumstances.  Neither  can  adults.  Such  think- 
ing will  seldom  be  even  good  thinking.  The  demand  is  thor- 
oughly unpedagogical. 

The  first  requirement,  therefore,  of  a  good  arithmetic  is  that 
it  contain  problems  which  appeal  to  children ;  they  must  have 
an  intrinsic  interest.  That  involves  a  very  difficult  task,  and 
Professor  Jackman  seems  to  have  received  suggestions  as  to 
its  performance  more  through  his  study  of  elementary  science 
than  through  the  study  of  arithmetic  itself.  He  has  discovered 
that  good  science  work  demands  mathematics;  it  is  incomplete 
and  inaccurate  without  mathematics.  In  our  science  we  are 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  saying  "a  few,"  "many,"  "about," 
"nearly,"  "I  think,"  etc.  This  part  of  the  introductory  chap- 
ter will  give  to  many  teachers  a  better  conception  of  the  real 
scope  of  science  teaching  itself.  Now,  if  this  branch  not  only 
frequently  suggests  suitable  examples  for  classes  in  arithmetic, 
but  goes  further  and  even  demands  the  solution  of  a  very  large 
number  of  them,  then  the  way  seems  clear  and  easy.  Prob- 
lems will  be  drawn  from  the  science.  Professor  Jackman  gives 
a  very  large  number  of  such  examples,  but  he  intends  his  book 
to  be  only  a  suggestion  of  what  is  possible  and  desirable.  In 
their  solution  the  answers  themselves  are  what  the  pupil  works 
for.  That  seems  a  very  suspicious  and  unorthodox  standpoint 
to  take,  but  it  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  these  answers 
are  valuable  facts  in  nature;  they  indicate  natural  laws  and,  if 
sufficient  in  number,  may  even  lead  to  a  statement  of  the  laws. 
Since  the  answers  are  valuable  facts,  the  processes  by  which 
they  are  obtained,  instead  of  being  slighted  by  pupils,  will  be 
watched  all  the  more  closely.  They  have  a  motive  of  solving 
the  problems,  and  their  minds  are  therefore  at  a  high  tension. 
Professor  Jackman  emphasizes  this  point  of  motive  especially. 
Its  importance  in  other  subjects  is  usually  acknowledged.  For 
instance,  a  child  best  learns  to  read  when  he  is  so  interested  in 
the  thought  that  he  is  anxious  to  read  in  order  to  get  it.  The 
same  must  be  true  in  the  study  of  number.  Children  will  do 
their  best  thinking  there  when  the  answers  are  facts  that  they 
really  desire  to  know.     The  plan  then  is  for  the  science  (or 
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some  other  study,  as  geography  or  history)  to  furnish  both  the 
problem  and  the  motive  for  solving  them.  That  makes  arith- 
metic a  subject  subordinate  to  some  of  the  other  branches. 
That  is  its  proper  rank,  too ;  and  we  have  been  committing  a 
monstrous  sin  all  the  time  that  we  have  been  endeavoring  to 
make  an  entirely  independent  branch  out  of  it.  "Those  in  the 
past  who  gave  mathematics  its  place  of  honor  among  studies 
were  driven  to  the  study  by  their  thoughts  about  the  uni- 
verse." To  Newton  it  was  simply  an  instrument  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  Professor  Jackman  con- 
siders it  still  only  such  a  means.  It  is  to  give  definitencss  to 
the  other  studies,  especially  science,  and  thus  develop  the 
appreciation  of  accuracy  more  fully  than  is  usually  the  case. 

His  divisions  of  arithmetic  into  topics  is  original.  Science 
furnishes  problems  which  deal  either  with  ivhole  numbers  or 
with  fractions,  with  ratio  or  with  percentage.  These  four 
topics  cover  the  entire  field  of  number  work  with  the  exception 
of  that  part  which  treats  of  the  units  of  measurement.  The 
latter  are  not  included  in  this  book.  There  is,  then,  no  further 
division  of  the  subject. 

If  Professor  Jackman  is  right  in  his  leading  thought  that 
number  is  really  so  simple  a  branch  of  study,  and  if  the  prob- 
lems can  be  of  real  interest  to  children,  so  that  they  will  have 
their  wits  about  them  when  studying  arithmetic,  there  is 
promise  of  a  wonderful  change  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject 
in  the  near  future.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  not 
arithmetic  alone,  but  science  as  well  will  be  benefited.  The 
book  promises  a  great  advance  in  the  science  of  education,  and 
will  greatly  encourage  progressive  teachers.  Its  chief  thought 
is  not  at  all  to  relieve  either  teacher  or  pupil  from  the  neces- 
sity of  study,  but  rather  to  create  a  necessity  for  study,  to 
furnish  a  stimulus  therefor;  thus  it  strikes  squarely  at  a  funda- 
mental weakness  in  public  school  instruction. 

F.  M.  McMuRRY 
University  of  Illinois, 

Champaign,  III. 
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Notes  on  Recent  Educational  Literature. 

LicciURics  ON  Language  an'd  Linuuisiic  Method  in  the  School — By  S.  S. 
Laurhc,  a.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  History  of  Education  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh — Second  Edition,  revised.  Edinburgh  :  James 
Thin,  1893,  pp.  197.     Price  5s. 

This  admirable  book  was  reviewed  by  the  EDUCATIONAL 
Review  (I:  i8i)  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  first 
-edition.  In  the  interval  Professor  Laurie  has  carefully  revised 
the  whole  work,  thus  making  it  better  adapted  than  before  to 
use  as  a  text-book,  and  has  added  a  chapter  on  teaching 
French.  A  former  essay,  now  out  of  print,  on  Language  v. 
Science  in  the  school,  is  also  added  to  the  volume.  It  remains, 
as  was  said  of  it  in  these  pages  three  years  ago,  "a  strong  plea 
for  rational  teaching  of  the  humanities,  made  by  a  friend,  but 
by  a  friend  who  has  no  patience  with  either  smattering  or 
pedantry." 

Annuaire  de  l'Enseignement  Primaire  —  Public  sous  la  direction  de 
M.  Jost,  Inspecteur  general  de  Tinstruction  publique.  Dixieme  Annee,  1864. 
Paris  :  A.  Colin  et  Cie,  1893,  649  pp.     Price  2.50  francs. 

For  several  years  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  has  called 
attention  to  the  successive  volumes  of  M.  Jost's  Annuaire.  It 
is  not  only  a  mine  of  facts  regarding  the  organization  and 
personnel  of  public  education  in  France,  but  contains  two 
dozen  interesting  essays  on  educational  topics.  In  one  of 
these  M.  Jules  Steeg  describes  the  Chicago  Exposition,  and  in 
another  M.  Le  Leap  gives  an  account  of  the  work  done  in  the 
English  schools  under  the  name  of  civics  or  civil  government. 

The  Chh.d  :  Physically  and  Mentally — By  Bertha  Meyer.  New  York  : 
M.  L.  Holbrook  Co..  1893,  155  pp.     Price  60  cents. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  German.  The  practical 
advice  given  sounds  sensible  enough,  even  when  some  of  the 
general  theories  are  crudely  or  inaccurately  stated.  Its  object 
seems  to  be  to  instruct  mothers  and  nurses  in  the  care  of  young 
•children,  and  this  purpose  it  serves  well  enough. 

History  ok  the  Philosophy  of  Pedagogics — By  Charles  Wesley  Bennett, 
LL.  D.     Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1893,  pp.  43.     Price  50  cents. 

This  little  compend  may  be  found  useful  by  beginners,  par- 
ticularly for  the  assistance  it  renders  in  gaining  clear,  brief 
■definitions  of  technical  terms.  But  it  is  very  scrappy  and 
makes  no  claim  to  originality. 

N.  M.  B. 


X 

EDITORIAL 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  are  obHged  to  announce  that 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  has  been  delayed  by  a 
series  of  circumstances  over  which  the  chairman  had  no  con- 
trol, and  that  it  will  not  appear  for  some  days  yet.  President 
Eliot  therefore  withholds  his  paper  on  the  subject,  and  it  will 
be  printed  in  the  February  issue  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 
instead  of  in  the  present  number,  as  previously  announced. 


The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland  gave  conclusive  proof  of  its 
vitality  and  usefulness  at  its  fifth  annual  meeting,  held  at 
Columbia  College  on  December  i  and  2.  The  attendance  was 
'very  large  and  very  representative.  Over  thirty  college  presi- 
dents, one  hundred  and  fifty  college  professors,  and  as  many 
more  principals  and  teachers  in  secondary  schools  were  regis- 
tered. The  programme  was  happily  constructed  so  as  to  con- 
centrate attention  upon  a  single  topic  at  each  session  and  thus 
promote  full  after-discussion.  The  three  topics  discussed  were 
{i)  how  much,  or  how  little,  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages 
ought  to  be  insisted  upon  for  the  A,  B.  degree ;  (2)  whether 
any  kind  or  amount  of  modern  language  study  is  a  fair  equiv- 
alent for  Greek  in  a  liberal  education  ;  and  (3)  the  character  of 
the  work  in  English  that  should  be  insisted  upon  in  preparatory 
■schools  and  colleges. 

The  first  two  topics  are,  of  course,  but  phases  of  a  single 
question,  and  they  were  so  regarded  by  the  debaters.  Most 
of  those  who  spoke,  and  all  of  those  who  spoke  most  fervidly, 
were,  as  usual,  of  the  opinion  that  a  liberal  education  without 
Greek  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Those,  however,  who  asked 
the  most  searching  questions,  and  pressed  their  conclusions 
with  the  greatest  logical  force,  were — also  as  usual — decidedly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  term  liberal  education  varies  in  sig- 
nificance from  age  to  age,  and  that,  while  it  can  never  dispense 
with  some  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  Hellenic  culture, 
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it  can  get  along  very  well,  if  need  be,  without  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  itself.  The  thought  that  the  humanities  are 
broader  and  deeper  than  the  Greek  language,  and  that  our  own 
tongue  and  its  treasures  are  steeped  in  humanism,  was  urged 
with  impressive  eloquence  by  President  Schurman  of  Cornell, 
and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  hy  those  who  listened  to  it. 
Professor  Boyesen's  admirable  exposition  of  the  educational 
value  of  the  study  of  German  also  had  marked  effect  in  the 
discussion  that  followed  it. 

The  success  of  the  meeting,  however,  was  the  lucid  and 
cogent  paper  on  the  work  of  the  preparatory  schools  in  Eng- 
lish by  Mr.  Wilson  Farrand  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Academy. 
Its  frankness  and  full  mastery  of  the  subject  secured  for  it  an 
attentive  hearing  and  enthusiastic  applause.  So  many  plati- 
tudes are  uttered  whenever  English  teaching  is  discussed  that 
it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  listen  to  a  man  who  had  none  to 
utter,  but  whose  array  of  facts  was  marshaled  in  clear,  simple 
English.  Mr.  Farrand's  severe  strictures  on  the  college  admis- 
sion examinations  in  English,  their  laxity  and  their  formless 
variety,  were  heartily  indorsed  even  by  the  representatives  of 
many  of  the  colleges.  The  list  of  books  prescribed  by  the 
New  England  Commission,  and  Yale  College's  peculiar  Eng- 
lish policy,  came  in  for  their  usual  drubbing.  The  long  dis- 
cussion had  a  practical  ending,  for  the  association  determined 
to  undertake  a  policy  of  its  own  and  directed  the  appointment 
of  a  committee,  to  consist  of  five  college  professors  and  five 
secondary  school  teachers,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  report  a 
year  hence  a  desirable  plan  for  college  admission  examinations 
in  English.  The  committee  is  a  strong  one,  consisting  as  it 
does  of  Professors  Stoddard  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Hart  of  Cornell,  G.  R.  Carpenter  of  Columbia, 
Schelling  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Bright  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  together  with  Messrs.  Wilson  Farrand  of 
Newark  (N.  J.),  Smythe  of  the  Philadelphia  Central  High 
School,  Gulick  of  Lawrenceville  (N.  J.),  Keyser  of  Middleburgh 
(N.  Y.),  and  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  Brooklyn.  This  com- 
mittee will  report  in  print  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  which 
is  fixed  for  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

No  account  of  the  meeting  would  be  complete  without  refer-^ 
ence  to  the  admirable  address  delivered  by  President  Taylor 
of  Vassar,  the  retiring  president  of  the  association,  on  "  The 
neglect  of  the  student   in  recent  educational  theory."     It  was 
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a  sober  and  thoughtful  examination,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  student's  highest  welfare,  of  some  present  educational 
tendencies  that  are  too  often  hastily  adopted  as  desirable  or 
accepted  as  inevitable. 

The  publishers  give  notice  that  the  well-known  Pddago- 
gische  Studien,  edited  by  Dr.  Rein,  will  no  longer  appear,  but 
that  a  new  journal,  to  be  called  Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophie  und 
Pddagogik  takes  its  place,  and  will  hereafter  represent  the 
Herbartian  movement  in  Germany.  This  new  journal  also 
absorbs  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  exacte  Philosophie,  which  disap- 
pears. Dr.  Rein  will  be  co-editor  of  the  new  Zeitschrift,  his 
associate  being  Dr.  Otto  Fliigel.  Doubtless  many  American 
students  of  Herbart  will  be  glad  to  become  regular  readers  of 
this  central  organ  of  his  followers. 


M.  Compayr^  devoted  his  annual  address  as  rector  of  the 
Academy  of  Poitiers,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
in  October,  to  an  elaborate  account  of  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  as  ofificial  representative  of  his  government  to  the 
Chicago  Exposition.  The  text  of  the  address  is  given  in  the 
R^piiblicain  de  la  Vienne,  published  at  Poitiers,  for  November  8 
last.  Did  space  permit,  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  would  be 
glad  to  offer  its  readers  a  translation  of  the  entire  address. 
This  being  impossible,  a  mere  summary  of  it  must  suffice. 

In  the  United  States,  says  M.  Compayre,  everything  is  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  This  is  as  true  of  the  universities  as  of  the 
twenty-story  houses,  the  streets  many  miles  in  length,  the 
elevated  roads  that  in  New  York  have  transported  a  million 
persons  in  a  single  day,  the  boundless  plains  of  the  West,  the 
imposing  cataract  of  Niagara,  and  the  giant  trees  of  California. 
The  French  feel  a  just  pride  in  seeing  the  old  Sorbonne,  erected 
by  Richelieu  at  an  expense  of  five  million  francs,  rebuilt  and 
restored  in  our  own  day  at  a  cost  of  twenty-two  millions. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  ten  or  twelve  millions  that  France  votes 
annually  for  higher  education  are  criticised  as  excessive.  But 
compared  with  the  sums  lavished  in  America  on  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  these  amounts  pale  into  insignificance. 
The  annual  income  of  Harvard  University  alone  is  more  than 
three  and  a  half  million  francs,  and  the  new  Stanford  Univer- 
sity will  have  an  endowment  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  million 
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francs.  Up  to  1888,  the  National  and  State  governments  have 
devoted  to  the  endowment  of  various  forms  of  pubHc  educa- 
tion, lands  that  measure  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  France. 

American  universities  are  of  all  sorts.  There  are  universi- 
ties for  white  students  only,  universities  for  blacks,  universities 
for  both  sexes,  universities  for  women  alone.  Many  of  them 
are  situated  near  together.  There  is  no  effort  to  apportion 
the  territory  among  them.  New  York,  for  example,  has  Colum- 
bia College — "  qui,  malgre  son  nom  modeste,  n'en  est  pas 
moins  une  veritable  University  et  une  des  plus  puissantes  des 
fitats-Unis  " — and  a  university  called  by  the  name  of  the  city 
itself.  To  pass  from  Boston  University  to  Harvard  one  has 
only  to  cross  the  river  Charles.  In  five  hours  by  rail  from 
New  York  one  passes  by  Princeton,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Johns  Hopkins,  to  the  two  universities  at 
Washington.  In  the  West  these  institutions  are  more  scat- 
tered, but  are  to  be  found,  true  pioneers  of  the  intellectual  life, 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
At  the  moment  it  is  not  inexact  to  say  that  the  United  States, 
considered  in  respect  to  their  university  development,  resem- 
ble an  immense  statue,  of  which  the  body,  not  yet  molded,  is 
buried  in  the  depths  of  the  quarry.  The  head  alone  has  been 
already  cut  and  shaped,  and  is  turned  toward  Europe,  across 
the  broad  Atlantic,  while  the  feet  of  the  statue  are  beginning 
to  take  form  in  the  civilization  of  the  rich  and  active  California, 

M.  Compayre  was  much  impressed,  as  a  visitor  from  conti- 
nental Europe  may  well  be,  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  our 
university  buildings.  Yale  occupies,  he  exclaims,  an  entire 
quarter  of  New  Haven.  Harvard  is  a  city  within  a  city. 
American  universities  rival  the  churches  in  their  size,  their 
brilliant  ornamentation,  and  their  architecture.  Viewed  from 
without  they  seem  to  be  citadels,  with  their  towers,  their 
arches,  and  their  pinnacles.  From  within,  their  vaulted  halls, 
colonnades,  and  bas-reliefs  recall  the  interior  of  a  temple. 

It  is  usual  in  the  United  States  to  tell  one  the  cost  of  what- 
ever is  shown  to  him.  In  the  physical  laboratories  that  M.  Com- 
payr^  visited,  he  was  first  shown  the  uses  of  the  apparatus 
and  then  told  how  much  they  cost.  But,  he  adds  kindly,  this 
is  not  only  evidence  that  the  institutions  are  rich,  but  that  the 
people  at  large  are  profoundly  impressed  with  the  usefulness 
of  universities  and  their  importance  for  the  body  politic.     Nor 
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is  their  interest  limited  to  the  technical  instruction  that  pro- 
duces good  physicians,  good  lawyers,  or  good  engineers. 
American  universities  do  not  limit  themselves,  as  has  been 
charged,  to  these  immediately  practical  ends ;  they  stand  also 
for  that  higher  learning  and  culture  that  forms  not  only  well- 
trained  specialists,  but  well-trained  men. 

One  characteristic  trait  of  American  education  is  that  it 
affords  more  opportunities  to  women  than  is  the  case  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  In  the  educational  congresses  at 
Chicago  women  were  everywhere. 

In  order  to  make  plain  to  his  hearers  what  an  American 
university  is  like,  M.  Compayre  described  in  some  detail  his 
visit  to  Yale  and  his  impressions  of  that  institution.  He  was 
struck  first  with  the  number  and  variety  of  the  college  build- 
ings. Next  with  the  complexity  of  the  institution.  It  is  not 
limited  to  the  traditional  university  faculties  of  Europe,  but 
includes  a  college  for  secondary  education,  a  scientific  school, 
and  separate  schools  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  fine  arts. 
To  all  this  Harvard  adds  schools  of  dentistry,  veterinary  sur- 
gery, agriculture,  and  horticulture.  This  endless  subdivision 
of  schools  or  faculties  is  reflected  in  the  degrees  conferred. 
The  forms  of  the  baccalaureate  and  doctorate  are  innumerable, 
and  in  America  one  can  become  first  bachelor  and  then  doctor 
of  philosophy  by  pursuing  a  course  in  architecture  ! 

The  organization  of  the  Yale  law  school  and  its  course  of 
study  are  given  at  length.  The  methods  of  instruction  used 
astonished  M.  Compayre,  and  well  they  might.  They  were 
found  to  consist  principally  in  memorizing  from  text-books. 

The  many  student  societies  and  associations  seemed  to 
M.  Compayre  to  have  an  excellent  influence  in  promoting 
that  good  fellowship  and  friendly  rivalry  that  he  found  among 
American  students  everywhere.  This  spirit  takes  the  place  of 
a  standing  army,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States. 
"  I  have  seen  colonels  in  America,"  says  M.  Compayre,  "  but 
they  commanded  normal  schools  ;  I  have  even  seen  generals, 
but  they  had  commanded,  before  Dr.  Harris,  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington." 

The  defects  that  he  saw  here,  Vl.  Compayre  passes  lightly 
over.  He  raises  his  eyebrows,  for  example,  at  finding  Har- 
vard putting  into  the  hands  of  its  French  classes  Halevy's 
L Abbe  Constantin  and  Labiche's PiC'^^^r*?  mix  Yeiix  and  Voyage 
de  M.  PcrricJwn.     He  thinks  better  models  could  be  found. 
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Our  frequent  abuse  of  the  word  "  university,"  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ancient  term  "  academy "  to  institutions  for 
instruction  in  singing,  in  dancing,  in  horseback-riding,  and  in 
dressmaking,  struck  him,  to  say  the  least,  as  pecuHar. 


The  excellent  college  for  women  that  has  been  known  as  the 
Harvard  Annex  has  decided  to  organize  itself  as  an  institution 
distinct  from  Harvard,  though  subject  to  certain  control  by  the 
president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  exercised  in  their  capacity  as 
visitors.  This  is  substantially  the  arrangement  that  exists 
between  Barnard  College  and  Columbia  College,  where  it  is 
found  to  work  very  well  so  far  as  undergraduate  classes  are 
concerned.  Graduate  students  in  the  woman's  college,  how- 
ever, will  doubtless  be  received  into  the  Harvard  lecture  rooms 
in  due  time,  as  they  now  are  at  Columbia.  What  has  been  the 
Harvard  Annex  is  hereafter  to  be  known  as  Radcliffe  College, 
the  name  being  in  honor  of  Anne  RadclifTe,  of  England,  after- 
ward Lady  Moulton,  who,  in  1643,  gave  to  Harvard  £\oo. 
This  was  the  first  pecuniary  gift  that  any  woman  made  to  the 
university.  Radcliffe  College  expects  to  confer  its  own  degrees, 
and  will  seek  power  to  do  so  from  the  legislature.  It  is  the 
intention  to  have  these  degrees  countersigned  by  the  President 
of  Harvard  University,  and  bear  the  Harvard  seal,  as  an  indi- 
cation that  they  are  equal  in  value  to  the  Harvard  degree. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  is  the  first  of  the  universities  to  place 
the  annual  presidential  report  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  The 
present  document  is  the  eighteenth  that  President  Oilman 
has  submitted.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  1892-93, 
551,  was  the  largest  yet  reached.  Of  this  number  347  held  a 
degree.  This  is  a  remarkable  showing,  for  it  puts  Johns 
Hopkins  third  on  the  list  of  American  universities,  Columbia 
and  Harvard  alone  surpassing  it  in  the  total  number  of  gradu- 
ates enrolled.  And  even  here  the  relative  advantage  is  with 
the  Johns  Hopkins,  for  it  has  no  large  schools  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  applied  science  to  attract  graduates. 

From  1876  to  1883  the  majority  of  the  students  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  came  from  Maryland.  From  1883  to  1889  the  con- 
trary was  the  case.  Since  1890  the  numbers  of  those  from 
Maryland  and  those  from  other  States  and  countries  have  been 
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about  equal.     This  year  266  are  from  Maryland,  and  285  from 
elsewhere. 

The  department  of  history  and  political  science  attracted 
the  largest  number  of  students,  192,  showing  a  decided  increase 
over  the  preceding  year,  despite  the  fact  that  the  instruction 
in  economics  is  neither  permanently  nor  systematically  pro- 
vided for.  Chemistry  and  physics,  which  are  perhaps  the 
two  strongest  departments  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  show  a 
large  attendance,  as  do  mathematics  and  astronomy,  German, 
Romance  languages,  and  English.  The  department  of  biology 
has  not  gained,  as  it  should  have  done,  but  shows  a  loss  of 
about  twenty  per  cent. 

President  Oilman  describes  the  handsome  new  building  that 
is  being  erected  from  the  McCoy  bequest,  and  points  out  the 
great  need  of  another  structure  still,  to  contain  a  large  audi- 
torium, administrative  offices,  and  halls  for  some  of  the  grow- 
ing collections  of  the  University.  As  convincing  evidence  of 
life  and  growth  President  Oilman  says,  "  more  rooms,  more 
instruments,  more  books,  more  funds  for  publication,  more 
assistants,  more  scholarships,  are  constantly  called  for."  Elec- 
trical engineering  and  astronomy  are  mentioned  as  the  two 
subjects  that  need  immediate  expansion,  and  the  hope  is 
expressed  that  the  work  in  experimental  psychology,  aban- 
doned some  years  ago,  may  soon  be  taken  up  again. 

Very  naturally  the  report  deals  at  some  length  with  the 
organization  and  plans  of  the  new  medical  faculty.  This 
faculty  is  independent,  so  far  at  least  as  salaries  are  concerned, 
of  the  income  to  be  derived  from  tuition  fees,  and  therefore 
the  plans  as  formulated  are  for  a  school  for  the  highest  instruc- 
tions in  the  medical  sciences  that  can  be  found  anywhere. 
Women  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  medical  school  upon  the 
.same  terms  as  men,  as  has  already  been  referred  to  in  these 
pages';  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  before  long  the  Johns 
Hopkins  will  join  Heidelberg,  Oottingen,  Yale,  Cornell,  Colum- 
bia, and  the  rest,  and  throw  open  to  women  the  work  of  the 
faculty  of  philosophy. 


The  annual  Statement  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
is  dated  November  3,  1893.  Besides  summarizing  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  during  the  year,  Dr.  Harris  tells  of  the  part  played 
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by  his  staff  in  connection  with  the  Chicago  Exposition,  the 
administration  of  the  act  of  August  30,  1890,  adding  to  the 
endowment  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  education  in  Alaska,  and  gives  a  tabular  view  of  the  latest 
common  school  statistics.  These  are  for  1891-92  and  are  still 
subject  to  correction  ;  their  full  discussion  will  follow  in  the 
report. 

As  given  by  Dr.  Harris  the  most  interesting  statistics  are 
these  : 


Number    of    pupils    enrolled    in    the 
common  schools,    .... 
Average  daily  attendance, 

^      ,         ,         ,         ,  <  ^lale, 

Total  number  of  teachers,     'i  tt       1 
'      (  r  emale, 


Average  number  of  days  the  schools 
were  kept  open,       .  .         .         . 


1889-90  1890-91  1891-92 


12,722,581 

13,048,282 

13,203,786. 

8,153,635 

8,407,535 

8,546,173- 

125,525 

123,287 

121,551 

233,397 

245,098 

252,880- 

363,922 

368,385 

374,431 

134-7 

135-7 

I37-I 

Total    expenditure   (excluding    debt 

paid), $140,506,715     $147,482,272     $155,980,800 

It  will  be  observed,  as  fortunate  signs,  that  the  school  term  is 
slowly  lengthening,  and  that  the  expenditure  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  unfortunate  sign  that  the 
number  of  male  teachers  is  decreasing  both  absolutely  and 
relatively. 


Most  conflicting  and  amusingly  incorrect  statements  have 
appeared  in  the  American  press  as  to  the  succession  to  the 
positions  held  by  the  late  Professor  Jowett.  It  was  first 
gravely  announced  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  appointed  Mr. 
Bywater  Master  of  Balliol  College,  and  then  that  Professor  John 
Caird,  the  distinguished  theologian,  had  been  elected  Regius 
professor  of  Greek  to  succeed  Dr.  Jowett  and  would  thereby 
become  Master  of  Balliol.  The  Nation  alone  printed  the  actual 
facts.  These  are,  of  course,  that  Dr.  Jowett  held  two  distinct 
positions.  Since  1855  he  was  Regius  professor  of  Greek,  the 
nomination  to  which  post  rests  with  the  Crown.  In  1870  he 
was  chosen  Master  of  Balliol,  an  office  that  is  filled  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  Fellows  of  the  college.  To  the  Regius  pro- 
fessorship Mr.  Gladstone  has  appointed  Mr.  Ingram  Bywater,. 
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whose  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar  is  thoroughly  estab- 
lished. He  is  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  for  some  time  past 
has  been  Reader  in  Greek  at  Oxford. 

The  Fellows  of  Balliol  have  chosen  Professor  Edward  Caird 
of  Glasgow  as  the  new  Master.  Professor  Caird  is  fifty-eight 
years  of  age,  and  an  old  Oxonian.  He  stands,  since  the  death 
of  T.  H.  Green,  easily  at  the  head  of  British  philosophical 
writers,  his  treatise  on  the  Critical  PJiilosopJiy  of  Kant  ranking 
among  the  really  great  philosophical  books  of  this  generation. 


One  of  the  wisest  and  most  striking  educational  endowments 
yet  made  in  this  country  is  the  foundation  of  the  Rufus  B. 
Kellogg  Fellowship  at  Amherst  College,  the  facts  concerning 
which  have  just  been  made  public.  The  object  of  the  fellow- 
ship is  to  train  college  and  university  teachers,  and  both  its 
pecuniary  value  and  the  rules  that  govern  it  conspire  to  make 
this  possible.  The  value  of  the  fellowship  is  the  annual  income 
of  $30,000,  or  about  $1500.  The  holder  is  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  spend  not  one,  or  two,  or  even  three,  but  seven  years, 
in  independent  study  and  research.  The  appointment  is  open 
to  graduates  of  Amherst  for  the  seven  years  preceding  the 
date  at  which  it  is  made.  The  appointee  will  be  chosen,  there- 
fore, from  among  not  fewer  than  seven  hundred  college  grad- 
uates. By  the  terms  of  his  appointment  the  Rufus  B.  Kellogg 
Fellow  is  to  spend  the  first  three  years  in  study  at  a  German 
university,  or  at  any  other  that  the  Faculty  of  Amherst  College 
may  approve.  He  is  to  have  no  other  occupation  or  engage- 
ment. After  three  years  thus  spent  the  Fellow  is  to  return  to 
Amherst,  and  for  the  next  four  years  is  to  deliver  every  year  a 
course  of  at  least  thirty  lectures  upon  his  chosen  subject,  these 
lectures  to  be  open  to  the  entire  college.  He  is  not  to  be 
required  to  reside  at  Amherst  more  than  one  term  in  each  of 
the  four  years,  and  is  to  have  no  duties  or  cares  except  the 
preparation  and  delivery  of  these  lectures.  At  the  close  of 
the  seven  years  covered  by  his  appointment,  he  is  to  prepare 
and  publish  in  book  form  the  results  of  his  investigation  and 
study. 

The  great  possibilities  of  a  foundation  of  this  kind  are  self- 
evident.  It  ought  to  be  of  great  service  to  scholarship  in  this 
•country. 

The  first  appointee  is  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Pierce,  a  graduate  of 
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Amherst  of  the  class  of  1888,  whose  special  subjects  are  philos- 
ophy and  psychology.  Mr.  Pierce  is  now  a  graduate  student 
at  Harvard  University,  and  will  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
fellowship  as  soon  as  the  necessary  formalities  can  be  arranged. 
Mr.  Kellogg's  gift  is  the  largest  ever  made  to  any  American 
institution  for  the  endowment  of  independent  study.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  it  was  secured  for  Amherst  through  the  good 
offices  of  Professor  Burgess  of  Columbia  College,  who  is  a 
trustee  of  Amherst. 


The  election  for  members  of  the  school  committee  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  took  place  on  December  12,  and  unfortu- 
nately the  A.  P.  A.  were  successful  in  electing  candidates  who 
are  opposed  to  retaining  Mr.  Marble  as  superintendent  of 
schools.  This  victory  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  over  catholic- 
ity and  patriotism  must  naturally  be  short-lived,  but  it  may  be 
successful  in  displacing  Mr.  Marble.  The  matter  will  be  settled 
early  in  January. 

In  this  connection  the  editors  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review 
wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Marble  has  called  their  attention  to  an 
unintentional  injustice  done  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Rice  by  their 
reviewer,  whose  criticism  of  Mr.  Rice's  book  on  The  Public 
School  System  of  the  United  States  appeared  in  the  December 
number.  Mr.  Marble  is  convinced  that  Mr.  Rice  was  not  an 
active  participant  in  the  canvass  against  him,  but  that  Mr. 
Rice's  name  was  used  without  his  consent.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  in  regard  to  the  Worcester  schools  Mr.  Rice  was  the 
victim  of  circumstances  not  of  his  own  making,  and  is  not  open 
to  criticism  on  the  ground  that  he  first  decried  the  schools  of 
Worcester  and  then  endeavored  to  displace  the  present  super- 
intendent. The  combination  of  circumstances  was  a  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  one,  and  the  inference  drawn  from  it  was 
not,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  unnatural.  It  was  neverthe- 
less incorrect.  The'  fact  remains,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Rice 
offers  no  evidence  whatever  in  his  book  for  the  classification  of 
the  Worcester  schools  as  poor,  or  as  anything  else. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  appointed  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Saratoga  in 
July,  1892,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  conferences  organ- 
ized by  that  Committee,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  at  Washington  in  a  volume  of  250  pages.  The 
work  intrusted  to  this  Committee  is  the  first  educational 
research  ever  undertaken  by  that  Association ;  its  subject — 
secondary  school  studies — is  an  important  one ;  and  its  method, 
though  previously  used  in  a  small  way  in  New  England,  has 
never  before  been  tried  on  the  national  scale.  The  results  of 
the  labors  of  the  Committee  have  therefore  been  awaited  with 
a  good  deal  of  interest  by  the  teachers  of  the  country. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  was  fortunately  constituted ;  for  its 
membership  represented  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  two 
largest  universities  in  the  country, — one  an  endowed,  the  other 
a  State  university, — two  comparatively  young  State  universi- 
ties, a  well-established  college  for  women,  three  public  schools, 
the  best  endowed  preparatory  school  in  the  United  States,  and 
one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  denominational  colleges. 
Four  members  of  the  Committee  had  had  much  experience  in 
public  school  systems.  The  East,  the  West,  and  the  South 
were  effectively  represented.  Moreover,  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  taken  together,  had  a  large  personal  acquaintance 
among  the  teachers  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  both  in  schools 
and  in  colleges. 

The  chief  work  of  the  Committee  was  to  organize  "a  con- 
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ference  of  school  and  college  teachers  of  each  principal  subject 
which  enters  into  the  programmes  of  secondary  schools  in  the 
United  States,  and  into  the  requirements  for  admission  to  col- 
lege .  .  .  each  conference  to  consider  the  proper  limits  of  its 
subject,  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  the  most  desirable 
allotment  of  time  for  the  subject,  and  the  best  methods  of  test- 
ing the  pupils' attainments  therein  ..."  Nine  conferences 
were  held  in  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1892;  and  the  reports 
which  those  conferences  presented  to  the  Committee  of  Ten 
make  four-fifths  of  the  volume  now  issued. 

These  Conference  reports  contain  a  great  number  of  recom- 
mendations for  the  improvement  of  teaching,  not  only  in  the 
secondary  schools,  but  also  in  the  elementary.     It  will  require 
prolonged  study  and  debate  to  bring  these  numerous  recom- 
mendations home  to  the  daily  thought  of  superintendents  and 
teachers.     There  is  not  one  of  the  conferences  which  does  not 
make   suggestions  which  would    affect  profoundly  both  the 
secondary  and  the  elementary  schools;  but  of  course  the  con- 
ferences on  the  newer  subjects,  like  history  and  natural  his- 
tory, bring  forward  the   least    familiar  recommendations.     It 
is  noticeable,  however,  that  even  the    conferences   on    Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics  make  recommendations  which  would 
change  very  much  the  common  mode  of  dealing  with  those 
venerable  subjects.     The  conferences  on  the  scientific  subjects, 
including  geography,  set  forth,  among  other  things,  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  schools  with  much  better  illustrative  appa- 
ratus for  teaching  these  subjects  than  they  now  have,  and  their 
recommendations,  taken  together,  seem  at  first  sight  to  require 
an  expenditure  which  few  cities  and  towns  are  prepared  to 
undertake;    but    on    examination    it    will    appear   that   these 
expenditures  can  be   spread   over  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  and  so  be  made  practicable  for  many  schools,  whether 
public  or  endowed.     All  the  conferences  are  anxious  to  get 
better  trained   teachers,  each   for  its  own  subject;  and   it  is 
obvious  that  the  kind  of  teaching  they  recommend  will  require 
teachers  more  highly  trained  than  can  usually  be  obtained  at 
present. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  teachers  of  the  country  will  take 
time  to  examine  thoroughly  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
conferences,  before  they  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  gradually  carrying  them  into  execution.  At  first  sight, 
several  of  the  reports  will  seem  discouraging,  because  of  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  realize  the  ideals  they 
describe;  but  consideration  and  discussion  will  lighten  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  which  the  reports  set  before  the  directors 
of  American  schools,  and  will  show  the  way  to  the  gradual 
removal  of  obstacles  which  at  first  seem  insuperable. 

Naturally  enough,  each  conference  undertakes  to  set  a 
standard  for  its  own  subject  without  considering  much  the 
claims  of  other  subjects.  It  was  for  the  Committee  of  Ten  to 
compare  and  correlate  the  recommendations  of  the  several 
conferences.  This  work  of  co-ordination  and  correlation  the 
Committee  of  Ten  have  attehnpted  to  do — with  what  success 
can  be  determined  only  after  wide  and  long  public  discussion. 
The  Committee's  work  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  conferences  declared  that  each  subject  ought 
to  be  taught  in  the  closest  possible  association  with  every 
kindred  subject,  and  that  the  correlation  of  each  subject  with 
every  other  was  to  be  strenuously  insisted  on.  The  co-ordina- 
tion of  subjects,  and  the  mutual  support  which  the  different 
subjects  may  give  each  other,  are  topics  often  dealt  with  by 
the  conferences. 

The  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  grew  out  of 
action  taken  in  the  National  Council  of  Education  in  1890-91- 
92 — action  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  uniformity  in  school 
programmes,  and  in  requirements  for  admission  to  college. 
Recognizing  that  the  desire  for  uniform  programmes  in  secon- 
dary schools,  and  uniform  requirements  for  admission  to 
higher  institutions  really  prompted  in  some  measure  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Council  and  the  Association  of  the  conference 
method  which  the  Committee  of  Ten  were  appointed  to  carry 
out,  the  Committee  have  endeavored  to  prepare  from  the 
reports  of  the  conferences  a  time  schedule  of  studies  for 
secondary  schools,  from  which  can  be  constructed  a  variety  of 
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good  secondary  school  programmes,  uniform  as  regards  the 
treatment  of  each  subject  admitted  to  the  programmes;  and 
they  have  further  ventured  to  construct  four  sample  pro- 
grammes of  their  own.  Perhaps  these  four  specimen  pro- 
grammes will  be  the  first  things  in  the  report  to  which  school 
principals  and  superintendents  will  turn;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  the  most  important  things.  The  recommendations  of 
the  conferences  about  methods  and  means  of  teaching  tlieir 
respective  subjects  are  by  far  the  most  important  matter  in  the 
volume,  and  will  probably  give  it  a  lasting  value.  Scattered 
through  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  there  are,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  number  of  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions which  have  a  certain  importance.  Such  are,  for  example, 
the  declaration  that  every  subject,  which  is  taught  at  all  in  a 
secondary  school,  should  be  taught  in  the  same  way  and  to  the 
same  extent  to  every  pupil  so  long  as  he  pursues  it,  no  matter 
what  the  probable  destination  of  the  pupil  may  be,  or  at  what 
point  his  education  is  to  cease  ;  the  recommendation  that  every 
subject  studied  at  all  is  to  be  studied  so  thoroughly  and  con- 
secutively that  it  may  provide  a  substantial  mental  training; 
and  the  suggestions  that  a  certain  portion  of  Saturday  morn- 
ing should  be  regularly  used  for  laboratory  work  in  the  scien- 
tific subjects,  and  that  young  assistants  to  the  regular  teachers 
should  be  employed  in  laboratory  and  field  courses. 

All  the  conferences,  except  the  conference  on  Greek,  found 
it  impossible  to  treat  the  subject  of  secondary  school  studies 
satisfactorily  without  asking  for  the  improvement  of  elemen- 
tary school  programmes.  Indeed  many  of  the  most  important 
recommendations  of  the  conferences  relate  to  studies  in  the 
elementary  schools.  In  full  accord  with  this  action  of  the  con- 
ferences, the  Committee  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
satisfactory  secondary  school  programme,  limited  to  a  period 
of  four  years,  and  founded  on  the  present  elementary  school 
subjects  and  methods.  A  good  five  years'  or  six  years'  pro- 
gramme can  be  made  much  more  easily.  They  express  the 
opinion  that  several  subjects  now  reserved  for  high  schools 
should  be  befjun  within  the  schools  now  classified  as  elemen- 
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tary,  or,  as  an  alternative,  that  the  secondary  school  period 
should  begin  two  years  earlier  than  at  present,  the  twelve  years 
of  the  total  course  being  equally  divided  between  elementary 
and  secondary  grades. 

The  Committee  clearly  desired  to  establish  a  closer  connec- 
tion between  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  and  therefore 
made  a  general  recommendation  to  the  effect  that  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  any  good  four  years'  course  of  study  in 
a  secondary  school  should  admit  to  corresponding  courses  in 
-colleges  and  scientific  schools.  At  the  same  time,  they  make 
it  plain  that,  in  their  judgment,  a  secondary  school  programme 
intended  for  national  use  must  be  made  primarily  for  those 
children  whose  education  is  not  to  be  pursued  beyond  the 
secondary  school. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  conference  reports  and  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Ten  will  be  patiently  and  candidly  dis- 
cussed in  all  the  various  meetings  of  professional  teachers  dur- 
ing the  coming  year — in  county  meetings,  in  State  meetings,  in 
all  the  national  organizations,  and  in  all  the  associations  which 
represent  groups  of  States,  like  the  Association  of  Colleges  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Schools 
and  Colleges.  Both  the  conferences  and  the  Committee  of 
Ten  arrived  at  a  remarkable  degree  of  unanimity  in  their  con- 
clusions; and  this  unexpected  consent  among  so  many  experts 
in  education  may  fairly  recommend  their  conclusions  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  teachers,  superintendents,  and  direct- 
ors of  schools,  public,  private,  or  endowed.  It  will  remain  for 
the  college  faculties  to  consider  whether,  within  their  own 
sphere,  they  cannot  take  action  to  promote  the  introduction  of 
the  proposed  improvements  into  both  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  It  is  true  that  the  measures  devised  by  the  con- 
ferences and  the  Committee  were  not  especially  intended  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  colleges;  but  nevertheless  the 
closer  articulation  of  schools  and  colleges  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
this  closer  articulation  the  recommendations  of  the  con- 
ferences and   the  Committee,  if  carried   out,  would   certainly 
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promote.  The  faculties  of  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and 
science  or  technology  can  also  contribute  to  the  welfare  and 
growth  of  the  secondary  schools  by  conforming  their  require- 
ments for  admission  to  one  or  more  of  the  programmes  recom- 
mended for  secondary  schools  by  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

Charles  W.  Eliot 

Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  first  article  in  the  series  dealing  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
was  written  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  and  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  January,  1894. 


II 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDY  IN  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS 

Every  graduate  of  a  well-ordered  public  grammar  school, 
who  has  made  a  good  use  of  his  opportunities,  should  have 
gained,  during  his  school  course,  a  knowledge  of  the  elemen- 
tary facts  and  principles  of  at  least  one  foreign  language ;  and 
should  have  acquired  the  power  to  read  in  that  language,  with 
a  moderate  amount  of  help  from  a  dictionary,  matter  that  is  of 
interest  to  him  and  within  the  range  of  his  understanding.     If 
his  school  education  is  to  proceed   no  farther,  the  reason  for 
which  he  should  have  been  brought  to  the  acquisition  of  this 
knowledge  and  this  power  is  the  same  as  that  for  which  he  has 
been  taught  to  read  his  own  language;  viz.,  that  he  may  have, 
as  a  permanent  possession,  a  serviceable  means  of  holding  com- 
munication with  his  enlightened  fellows,  of  apprehending  the 
thought  of  authors  whose  writings  interest  or  instruct  him,  and 
so  of  promoting  his  own  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  growth. 
Equipped  with  this  instrument,  he  will   have  access  to  two 
literatures  instead  of  one,  will  be  capable  of  entering  into  the 
feelings   and    sympathizing   with   the   aspirations  of   another 
people  besides  his  own,  and  thus  will  have  open  to  him  the 
possibilities  of  a  richer  life.     He  will  have  learned  by  personal 
experience  that    there  are  at   least    two  ways  of   expressing 
thought,  though  he  may  be  master  of  but  one,  and  will  readily 
believe  that  there  may  be  many  others.     This  knowledge  will 
broaden  his  horizon  and  liberalize  his  mind.     It  will  tend  to 
free  him  from  narrowness,  conceit,  and  bigotry.     Even  within 
the  limits  of  his  native  speech,  he  will  find  that,  through  the 
comparative  method  of  study  in  which  the  acquisition  of  a  for- 
eign language  has  trained  him,  his  observation  has  been  quick- 
ened,   his   vocabulary   enriched,    and   his   power   of    analysis 
strengthened. 
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For  the  grammar  school  graduate  who  is  to  continue  his 
studies  in  the  secondary  school,  the  early  study  of  a  foreign 
language  is  important,  not  merely  from  the  foregoing  general 
considerations,  but  specifically  as  a  preparation  for  the  work 
on  which  he  is  about  to  enter.  The  candidate  for  secondary 
instruction,  who  presents  himself  already  furnished  with  sub- 
stantial attainments  in  one  foreign  language,  may  now  begin 
the  study  of  another.  This  he  will  do  with  the  certainty  not 
only  of  strengthening  his  present  powers  and  resources  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  language,  but  of  mastering  this  second 
foreign  language  with  an  expenditure  of  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  less  mental  energy  than  would  otherwise  be  required, 
owing  to  the  training  he  has  received  in  acquiring  the  first. 
This  statement,  that  the  acquisition  of  one  foreign  language 
facilitates  the  acquisition  of  another,  will  probably  not  be 
questioned,  and  perhaps  hardly  needs  to  be  supported  by  testi- 
mony drawn  from  experience.  In  a  certain  secondary  school, 
with  which  I  am  well  acquainted,  having  a  six  years'  course  of 
study,  grammar  school  graduates  are  received  every  year,  who, 
owing  to  age,  previous  training,  and  maturity,  are  assigned  to 
the  third  year  class  except  in  Latin.  They  are  thus  brought 
into  association  and  comparison  with  scholars  who  were 
admitted  to  the  first  year  class  in  the  same  school,  two  years 
before,  from  the  middle  of  the  grammar  school  course,  and 
who,  during  these  two  years,  have  been  studying  Latin.  The 
two  sets  of  pupils  begin  algebra  and  French  together,  the 
grammar  school  graduates  being  on  the  average  six  months 
older  than  the  pupils  with  whom  they  are  thus  brought  into 
comparison.  In  algebra  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  work  of  the  two  divisions  or  the  rapidity  of 
their  progress;  but  in  French  the  difference  is  marked  from 
the  outset,  and  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  those  who  have  had  the 
training  in  Latin. 

At  what  stage,  then,  in  the  grammar  school  course  should 
the  study  of  a  foreign  language  be  begun?  If  I  were  asked  to 
fix,  irrespective  of  local  conditions,  the  point  in  a  school  course 
at  which  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  should  be  begun,  I 
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should  say,  "As  soon  as  the  pupil  is  mature  enough  for  stated 
lessons  in  the  elementary  classifications  and  principles  of  Eng- 
lish grammar";  i.  e.,  midway  in  the  prevailing  grammar  school 
course.     It  is  well  known  that  it  is  possible  for  a  very  young 
child,  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  French  nurse,  or  accustomed 
to  the  companionship  of  French  children,  to  acquire  in  a  short 
time  the  ability  to  understand  French  when  spoken,  and,  by  a 
process  of  unconscious  imitation,  to  acquire  facility  in  speaking 
it.     This  sort  of  facility,  however,  carries  with  it  no  training, 
and  vanishes  completely  when  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  acquired  cease  to  exist.     Moreover,  the  process  by  which 
it  is  acquired  tends  to  vitiate  the  native  speech.     It  would  be 
dangerous  to  build  a  system  of  instruction  on  erroneous  infer- 
ences  drawn   from  such  cases  as   this.     Knowledge  acquired 
through  unconscious  imitation   lacks  the  element  of  training 
and  confers  no  permanent  benefit.     From  the  beginning  there 
should  be  intelligent  recognition  of  the  facts  and  principles  of 
the  language  studied,  and  not  mere  practice  for  the  ear  and 
tongue.     As  the  reason  and  judgment  must  be  brought  into 
service,  the  time  for  a  fruitful  beginning  in  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language  coincides  with  the  time  for  a  fruitful  begin- 
ning in  the  systematic  study  of  elementary  English  grammar. 
At  this  stage,  moreover,  the  organs  of  articulation  are  less 
rigid  and  more  responsive  to  training  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  secondary  school  course,  so  that  the  difficulties  of  master- 
ing the  foreign  pronunciation   are  less  serious.     Coincident, 
too,  with  the  greater  pliability  of  the  organs  of  articulation,  is 
the  greater  docility  of  the  spirit  of  the  pupil.     Indeed,  the 
supreme  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  complete  appropriation 
and  genuine  reproduction  of  the  foreign  sounds,  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  pupil,  is  as  yet  practically  non-existent.     The 
child  will  throw  himself  with  heartiness  into  the  work  of  repro- 
ducing strange  sounds  where  the  youth  will  be  restrained  by 
self-conscious  diffidence.     Elementary  work  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, then,  whether  viewed  objectively  from  the  nature  of  the 
matter  studied,  or  subjectively  from  the  attitude  of  the  pupil's 
mind,  should  be  begun  not  later  than  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
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Most  of  what  has  been  said  up  to  this  point  applies  in  a 
measure  to  all  foreign  languages,  whether  modern  or  ancient, 
living  or  dead ;  but  what  has  been  said  about  the  proper  time 
for  acquiring  foreign  sounds  applies  with  especial  force  to 
modern  languages,  the  present  pronunciation  of  which,  being 
fixed  and  known,  is,  though  difficult  of  acquirement,  supremely 
important.  This  leads  to  the  question,  "Which  foreign  lan- 
guage, if  the  choice  is  to  be  limited  to  a  single  one,  should  be 
chosen  for  the  grammar  schools  of  those  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  which  no  one  foreign  element  greatly  predominates 
in  the  population,  and  in  which  therefore  only  purely  peda-^ 
gogical  interests  have  to  be  considered?" 

If  an  ancient  language  were  to  be  selected  for  incorporation 
in  the  grammar  school  course  of  study,  the  language  chosen 
would  by  universal  consent  undoubtedly  be  Latin.  But  there 
are  cogent  reasons  for  holding  that  a  modern  language  is  pref- 
erable to  an  ancient  as  the  basis  for  the  foreign  language  work 
of  the  grammar  school.  The  modern  foreign  languages — at 
least  the  only  ones  that  concern  us  in  the  present  discussion — 
are  relatively  analytic  in  structure,  and  have  a  word  order 
closely  resembling  our  own.  In  these  two  important  respects 
they  differ  radically  from  Latin,  and  by  the  full  extent  of  this 
difference  they  are  easier  for  an  English-speaking  person  to 
master.  The  subjects,  too,  with  which  they  deal,  the  channels 
in  which  the  thought  flows,  the  illustrative  material  employed, 
in  brief,  the  whole  setting,  is  modern,  and  therefore  more 
intelligible  to  moderns;  and  as,  in  arranging  a  school  course  in 
English  literature,  we  reverse  the  chronological  order,  begin- 
ing  with  Irving,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Bryant,  and 
Holmes,  and  ending  with  Chaucer,  so,  too,  in  obedience  to  the 
same  law  of  procedure,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  we  should  begin  our  foreign  lan- 
guage work  with  a  modern  language.  Again,  there  is  a  whole 
body  of  literature  in  the  modern  languages  distinctly  suited  to 
the  young,  if  not  expressly  written  for  them ;  whereas,  if  there 
ever  was  such  a  literature  among  the  Romans,  it  no  longer 
exists.     Finally,  if  we  must  choose  between  an  ancient  and  a 
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modern  language,  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  considerations  of 
utility;  and  surely  no  argument  is  needed  to  show  that,  for 
actual  use  in  the  life  that  now  is,  the  claims  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages are  immeasurably  superior  to  those  of  Latin. 

In  the  selection  of  a  modern  language  as  the  basis  of  the 
foreign  language  work  in  the  grammar  school,  our  choice  will 
undoubtedly  lie  between  French  and  German  as  the  languages 
of  the  foreign  nationalities  with  which  we  have  most  to  do, 
from  which  we  have  most  to  learn,  and  with  whose  literatures 
we  are  most  in  sympathy.  In  choosing  between  French  and 
German,  we  should,  I  think,  prefer  French  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place  the  French  vocabulary  presents  fewer  diffi- 
culties to  an  English-speaking  person  than  the  German.  The 
less  familiar  and  more  difficult  part  of  our  own  vocabulary, 
including  abstract  terms  and  the  words  which  belong  to  the 
language  of  books  and  the  intercourse  of  the  cultured  classes, 
is  historically  of  French  origin,  and  therefore  largely  common 
to  French  and  English.  A  casual  glance  at  a  page  of  French 
will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Compare,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing groups : 


English 

French 

German 

judgment 

jugement 

Beurteilungskraft 

science 

science 

Wissenschaft 

art 

art 

Kunst 

observation 

observation 

Beobachtung 

attention 

attention 

Aufmerksamkeit 

history 

histoire 

Geschichte 

courageous 

courageux 

mutig 

courtesy 

courtoisie 

Hoflichkeit 

respectful 

respectueux 

ehrerbietig 

Again,  French,  particularly  in  its  nouns  and  adjectives,  has 
fewer  inflected  forms  than  German.  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
German  approaches  Latin  in  difficulty.  German  style,  too,  is 
much  more  ponderous  and  obscure  than  French  style.  The 
French  have  a  maxim  to  the  effect  that  whatever  is  not  clear 
is  not  French,  and  this  maxim  faithfully  expresses  the  ideal 
and  the  aim  of  French  writers.  So  marked  indeed  are  the 
differences  between  the  two  nationalities  in  this  direction  that 
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one  might  rationally  enough  urge,  as  a  reason  for  giving  the 
preference  to  French  in  a  school  course  of  study,  the  reflex 
action  it  might  be  expected  ultimately  to  exercise  on  the 
pupils'  English  style. 

It  is  true  that  the  French  idioms  present  greater  difficulty 
than  the  German,  but  idiomatic  expressions  in  foreign  lan- 
guages have  to  be  taken  largely  on  trust  and  mastered  by  the 
memory;  the  investigation  of  their  history  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  their  complete  inner  meaning  are  the  work  of  the  pro- 
fessional scholar  rather  than  of  the  tyro. 

An  experience  of  fifteen  years  in  the  city  of  Boston  enables 
me  to  say  that  the  preference  here  accorded,  on  pedagogic 
grounds,  to  French  as  the  foreign  language  best  adapted  to 
the  powers  and  needs  of  grammar  school  pupils,  coincides  with 
the  preference  which  would  be  expressed  on  other  grounds  by 
the  parents  and  pupils  of  that  city  if  the  decision  were  left  to 
them.  Under  the  course  of  study  of  the  Boston  Girls'  High 
School,  for  example,  the  pupils,  on  entering  the  school,  are 
allowed  to  elect  French,  German,  or  Latin  as  their  foreign  lan- 
guage; and,  year  after  year,  with  but  slight  variation,  the 
number  electing  French  is  to  the  number  electing  German  as 
three  to  one.  I  have  been  informed,  however,  by  persons  hav- 
ing large  acquaintance  with  the  school  systems  of  western 
communities,  that  the  preference  of  parents  and  pupils  in  those 
communities  is  strongly  in  favor  of  German. 

But  assuming  that  the  desirableness  of  introducing  a  foreign 
language  into  the  grammar  schools  is  admitted,  and  that  the 
adaptation  of  French  to  the  purpose  is  conceded,  it  may  be 
asked,  "Is  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  French  into  those 
schools  practicable?"  or,  to  put  the  question  in  another  way, 
"How  can  room  be  made  for  French  in  the  course  of  study, 
and  by  whom  shall  it  be  taught?"  Indeed,  whichever  foreign 
language  be  selected,  the  question  of  feasibility  is  the  first 
question  that  confronts  us  and  the  last  question  that  we  can 
afford  to  leave  unanswered. 

To  the  question  "How  can  room  be  made  for  French  in  the 
course  of  study?"  my  answer  would  be,  "Remove   from   the 
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grammar  school  course  of  study  the  whole  subject  of  English 
grammar  and  so  much  of  the  details  of  geography,  besides,  as 
it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  in  order  to  provide  for  the  study 
of  French,  in  the  aggregate,  four  hours  a  week  in  each  of  the 
last  three  years  of  the  course." 

There  are  many  intelligent  persons  whose  opinions  on  ques- 
tions with  which  grammatical  analysis  and  parsing  are  sup- 
posed to  deal  specifically,  are  quite  as  valuable  as  the  opinions 
of  most  teachers  of  those  subjects,  and  whose  opinions  on 
questions  of  historical  grammar  are  much  more  valuable,  who 
have  never  stu'died  the  English  grammar  of  the  schools  at  all. 
They  have  been  trained  to  a  nice  sense  of  grammatical  pro- 
priety and  a  ready  recognition  of  the  relations  of  thought 
through  the  systematic  study  of  the  structure  of  other  lan- 
guages than  their  own,  accompanied  by  the  incidental  study  of 
the  resemblance  and  differences  existing  between  the  foreign 
constructions  and  those  of  their  native  speech.  Here  we  have 
a  hint  of  the  possibility  of  substituting  for  the  direct  study  of 
English  grammar  the  more  fruitful  and  interesting  comparative 
study  of  it  which  naturally,  one  might  almost  say  inevitably, 
enters  into  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language. 

French,  for  example,  contains  all  the  parts  of  speech  that  are 
to  be  found  in  English.  These  parts  of  speech,  too,  have  the 
same  properties;  as,  gender,  number,  person,  voice,  tense, 
mood,  etc.  Some  of  these  properties,  as  gender  and  mood, 
play  a  much  more  important  role  in  French  than  in  English, 
and  for  this  reason  seem  more  real  to  the  pupil.  Those  fea- 
tures, indeed,  which  are  not  common  to  the  two  languages,  as 
the  manner  of  expressing  the  possessive  relation  and  the  use 
of  the  subjunctive  mood,  become  striking  and  impressive  by 
mere  force  of  contrast,  and  so  gain  a  firmer  hold  on  the  mind. 
The  process  of  carrying  a  verb  form  through  the  slight  changes 
of  inflection  which  characterize  the  different  numbers  and  per- 
sons in  English  is  uninteresting  and  monotonous,  if  not  some- 
times stupefying,  to  an  English-speaking  child,  who  uses  most 
of  these  forms  correctly  by  instinct ;  whereas,  when  these  forms 
are  employed  as  a  practical  means  of  acquiring  and  conveying 
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the  meaning  of  the  corresponding  forms  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
their  value  as  instruments  in  the  attainment  of  a  desirable  end 
is  at  once  recognized,  and  the  monotony  of  the  required  repe- 
titions ceases  to  be  wearisome.  What  better  way  is  there,  for 
example,  of  teaching  the  proper  use  of  "shall"  and  "will," 
"should"  and  "would,"  than  to  require  of  the  pupil,  when  he 
is  learning  the  paradigms  of  the  French  verb,  a  correct  English 
translation  of  the  declarative  and  interrogative  forms  of  the 
future  tense  and  the  conditional  mood?  What  better  kind  of 
training  in  English  composition  is  there — I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  the  only  desirable  training — than  written  translation  from  a 
foreign  language,  in  which,  the  thought  being  understood,  the 
pupil  addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  expressing  it  in  the  best 
possible  form? 

The  teaching  of  English  grammar  through  the  medium  of  a 
foreign  language  is  a  process  that  has  long  been  familiar  in  cer- 
tain secondary  schools,  both  public  and  private,  in  Boston  and 
vicinity — the  so-called  Latin  schools — because  pupils  are 
admitted  to  the  lowest  class  in  these  schools  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  technical  grammar.  The  essentials  of  English  gram- 
mar have  to  be  taught  to  such  pupils  as  a  means  of  making  the 
Latin  forms  and  constructions  intelligible ;  to  the  non-essentials 
no  attention  whatever  is  given.  Unfortunately  the  course  of 
study  in  these  schools,  for  other  than  pedagogic  reasons,  which 
need  not  be  referred  to  here,  prescribes  the  wrong  order  of  suc- 
cession for  the  two  foreign  languages  assigned  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  course.  The  pupils  begin  Latin  first  and  French 
afterward.  This  order  should  be  reversed.  It  is  often  said 
that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  helpful  in  the  acquisition  of 
French,  because  French  was  developed  historically  from  Latin, 
and  is  therefore  closely  allied  to  it.  This  is  true ;  but,  for  the 
same  reason  precisely,  a  knowledge  of  French  is  helpful  in  the 
study  of  Latin ;  and  it  is  a  sound  law  of  pedagogy  which  pre- 
scribes that  the  simple  and  relatively  easy  should  precede  the 
complex  and  relatively  difficult.  If  the  true  order  should  be 
adopted  in  the  grammar  schools,  the  conditions  which  now 
furnish   some  excuse    for  the    false   procedure  of   the   Latin 
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schools  would  be  removed,  and  the  way  to  reform  for  these 
schools  also  would  be  open. 

As  to  the  feasibility  of  reducing  the  amount  of  work  now 
required  of  the  grammar  schools  in  the  technical  details  of 
geography,  I  will  make  no  specific  recommendation,  but  will 
merely  indicate  what  is  thought  sufficient  in  this  department 
in  an  endowed  school  of  high  standing  that  is  subject  to  no 
control  beyond  that  of  its  principal,  its  board  of  trustees,  and 
the  established  laws  of  pedagogy.  Boys  are  permitted  to 
enter  this  school  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  in  most  cases 
do  enter  the  lowest  class  at  the  age  of  twelve.  The  require- 
ment for  admission  in  geography  is  :  "a  knowledge  of  the  most 
important  and  (to  children)  interesting  parts  of  geography  with 
outline  map-drawing,  from  memory,  of  the  Atlantic  States  and 
of  the  western  and  southern  countries  of  Europe.  Approximate 
accuracy  is  all  that  is  expected  in  map  drawing.  'Our  World' 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  kind  of  knowledge  considered  neces- 
sary." After  admission  physical  geography  is  studied  from 
January  3  to  April  3  two  hours  a  week,  and  from  April  12 
to  May  I  four  hours  a  week,  during  the  first  year  only  of  the 
six  years'  course.  From  this  time  forward  geography,  as  a  dis- 
tinct study,  disappears  from  the  course,  and  is  pursued  after- 
ward merely  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  history. 

But  granting  that  the  time  here  demanded  for  French  could 
be  allowed,  how  are  the  teachers  to  be  provided?  To  this 
question  it  might  perhaps  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that, 
for  schools  in  which  the  regular  teachers,  by  making  special 
preparation,  have  responded  successively  to  new  demands  in 
singing,  drawing,  elementary  science,  and  physical  training, 
there  will  probably  be  no  greater  difficulty  in  securing,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  adequate  preparation  in  this  department 
also;  but,  as  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  all  these  added  sub- 
jects have  been  well  taught  by  the  overburdened  regular 
teachers,  I  am  more  inclined  to  say  that  the  introduction  of 
French  into  the  grammar  schools  would  probably  necessitate 
the  adoption  of  the  departmental  system  of  teaching,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  assignment  of  English  and  French,  and  these  sub- 
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jects  only,  to  the  same  regular  teacher,  should  be  called  an 
adoption  of  the  departmental  system. 

One  hour  of  the  four  hours  here  demanded  for  French  must, 
of  course,  be  spent  by  the  class  under  the  instruction  of  a 
native  French  teacher,  or  at  least  of  a  teacher  who  has  a  fluent 
and  correct  use  of  the  French  language  and  a  faultless  accent. 
Such  a  special  teacher  should  use  no  language  but  French  in 
the  classroom,  and  should  work  with  the  class  in  the  presence 
of  the  regular  teacher.  In  this  way  the  work  of  the  two  would 
be  interdependent,  and  the  regular  teacher,  being  frequently 
reminded  by  a  living  example  that  French  is  a  spoken  lan- 
guage, would  be  inspired  to  the  acquisition  of  increased 
resources  and  greater  power.  In  large  cities  where  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  is  great  and  the  need  of  unification  imperative, 
a  competent  director,  preferably  an  American,  should  be 
employed. 

The  material  for  the  special  teacher's  work  should  be  drawn 
from  wholesome  and  interesting  stories,  which  should  first  be 
read  under  the  guidance  and  criticism  of  the  teacher,  and  after- 
ward committed  in  part  to  memory,  and  used  as  the  source  of 
material  for  composition  and  conversation  in  French.  The 
translation  and  grammar  work,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  regular  teacher  of  English  and 
French;  and  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  instruction  of  the 
regular  teacher  should  be  that  every  French  lesson  should  not 
only  add  to  the  pupil's  acquisitions  in  the  foreign  language, 
but  should  contribute  something  also  to  his  progress  in  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  his  mother  tongue. 

Several  independent  experiments,  involving  the  teaching  of 
French,  German,  or  Latin  in  public  grammar  schools,  have 
already  been  in  progress  in  different  towns  of  Massachusetts 
for  periods  varying  from  one  to  five  years.  The  conductors  of 
these  experiments,  without  exception,  speak  of  the  results 
accomplished  in  terms  of  satisfaction  that  border  on  enthu- 
siasm. In  the  light  of  these  and  similar  successful  experi- 
ments, and  in  the  light  of  the  unanimous  expression  of  expert 
professional  opinion  contained  in  the  report  of  the  recent  Con- 
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ference  on  Modern  Languages,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  premature 
to  say  that  the  desirableness  and  feasibility  of  introducing  a 
foreign  language  into  the  grammar  school  course  of  study  are 
no  longer  open  to  question. 

John  Tetlow 

Girls  High  and  Latin  Schools, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Other  articles  discussing  the  shortening  and  enriching  of  the  grammar  school 
course  have  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  as  follows  :  The  grammar 
school  curriculum,  by  Superintendent  William  H.  Maxwell,  May,  1892  ;  Reform 
in  the  grammar  schools,  by  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  October,  1892  ;  The 
co-ordination  of  studies,  by  President  Charles  De  Garmo,  December,  1892 ; 
Departmental  instruction  in  grammar  schools,  by  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker, 
November,  1893. 


Ill 

THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION  AT  THE  SORBONNE 

After  the  great  shock  and  ruin  of  1870-71,  when  France, 
stunned  as  it  were  and  bewildered,  began  to  gather  up  its 
forces  and  set  about  repairing  damages  and  recovering  its 
strength,  it  was  evident  to  those  who  understood  the  true 
interests  of  the  nation,  that  the  foundation  of  material  prog- 
ress was  to  be  found  in  widespread  knowledge,  and  in  raising 
the  standard  of  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  the  people; 
so  great  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  number  and  quality 
of  schools  and  to  improve  public  education  in  every  possible 
way.  When,  after  the  opening  and  endowment  of  primary 
schools,  all  over  France,  the  reform  of  secondary  instruction 
was  begun,  a  great  want  of  better  teachers  was  felt.  The 
usual  methods  of  teaching  hitherto  seemed  to  have  consisted 
in  heaping  up  undigested  facts  and  cramming  children's  minds 
with  dates,  words,  and  formulas.  The  universal  cry  was :  All 
this  must  be  of  the  past ;  we  want  intelligent,  rational  teach- 
ing that  will  lead  children  to  think,  reflect,  and  reason  upon 
their  learning.     The  need  for  fit  teachers  was  then  felt. 

The  elementary  teachers  were  trained  in  the  departmental 
normal  schools  organized  on  purpose  for  them,  and  there  they 
received  some  advice  as  to  the  way  in  which  to  approach  the 
immature  and  uncultivated  minds  of  their  pupils;  but  on  the 
subject  of  the  aim  and  general  principles  of  education  the 
instruction  given  was  very  insuf^cient,  if  indeed  it  existed  at 
all.  A  still  more  surprising  fact  is  that  at  the  Ecole  Normale 
Sup^rieure  of  Paris,  the  school  designed  to  train  professors  for 
the  lyc6es  and  Faculties,  the  teaching  of  pedagogy  did  not 
exist;  and  while  this  school  produced  most  superior  minds  and 
many  eminent  men,  it  too  often  happened  that,  not  having 
studied  education  at  all,  they  found  themselves  in  difificulties 
when  they  began   to  teach,  although   they  knew  the  subject- 
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matter  so  well.  Then  for  the  first  time  they  saw  the  error  into 
which  they  had  fallen  when  they  supposed  that  great  learning 
would  suffice  to  make  a  teacher. 

It  was  a  broader  view  of  the  subject,  correcting  this  errone- 
ous and  widespread  idea,  which  made  the  reformers  resolve  to 
institute  something  to  fill  this  void.  At  that  time,  Albert 
Dumont,  then  director  of  the  higher  education  in  France, 
was  reorganizing  his  department,  and  seeking  to  put  life  into 
the  Faculties  by  giving  them  regular  auditors,  pupils  who 
should  follow  a  whole  course  of  lectures  and  have  some  sort 
of  intimate  relation  with  their  teachers,  and  not  simply  be 
curious  and  casual  lookers-in.  This  reorganization  he  worked 
at  by  divers  means,  chiefly  by  instituting  bourses  for  students 
of  the  Faculties  of  Science  and  Letters  aspiring  to  become 
teachers;  and  Dumont  thought  that  for  those  young  future 
teachers  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  science  of  education  would 
be  most  profitable,  almost  necessary. 

It  was  for  this  purpose  and  under  this  title,  the  science  of 
■education,  that  the  writer  was  called  upon,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year  1883-84,  to  begin  his  lectures,  then  first  pro- 
vided for  as  a  coiirs  complement  aire  at  the  Faculte  des  Lettres 
de  Paris,  in  the  Sorbonne. 

The  cours,  then  a  public  one,  was  opened  in  December, 
1883.  From  the  very  first,  the  attendance  was  remarkably 
large;  and  as  the  course  went  on,  the  favor  with  which  this 
teaching  was  received  increased  greatly.  Once  a  week  a 
lecture  was  given  in  which  the  professor,  speaking  ex  cathedra, 
developed  the  theory  of  education.  This  theory  he  founded 
principally  on  his  own  experience,  enlightened  by  the  data  of 
psychology  and  sociology,  and  the  works  of  the  most  compe- 
tent authors  either  French  or  foreign.  A  second  exercise  of 
quite  a  different  character  also  took  place  each  week.  This 
was  a  conference,  which  also  brought  together  numerous  audi- 
tors of  both  sexes.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  teachers 
who  had  some  experience  already,  just  enough  to  give  them 
doubts  as  to  their  own  procedure  or  excite  their  desire  for 
•added  pedagogical  knowledge.     Others  were  students,  aspiring 
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to  be  professors  and  wishing  to  learn  how  to  set  about  their 
work.  But  what  was  most  notable  was  the  large  number  of 
teachers  eager  to  be  introduced  to  this  science  of  education^ 
lately  included  among  their  studies  and  examinations.  Such 
was  their  eagerness  for  information  on  this  point,  that  the  hour 
chosen  having  been  tv/o  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  petition, 
signed  by  eleven  hundred  names,  requested  an  alteration  in  the 
hour,  permitting  them  to  be  present  after  their  daily  classes.  Of 
course,  all  these  were  not  habitual  auditors,  but  a  large  audience 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  subjects  discussed.  Many  con- 
tributed their  own  opinions  and  observations;  they  wrote 
papers,  and  interpreted  texts  chosen  by  the  professor.  For- 
eigners also  came  in  considerable  numbers  and  showed  much 
interest. 

All  these  various  elements  gave  life  to  the  new  creation,  and 
the  trial  now  seemed  conclusive.  As  soon  then  as  the  resources 
of  the  budget  permitted,  M.  Berthelot,  the  eminent  chemist, 
then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  proposed  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  the  foundation  of  this  chair.  The  proposition  was 
accepted  and  the  provision  made  in  January,  18^7. 

The  practical  results  of  this  measure  appeared  immediately 
and  were  important.  The  professor  gained  by  this  an  increase 
of  authority,  though  perhaps  not  for  the  general  public;  this 
class  of  auditors  always  follows  its  own  taste  and  had  already 
shown  it  most  fully  in  this  case.  But  his  authority  over  the 
students  was  greatly  increased,  for  their  constant  thoughts  are 
turned  toward  their  future  career  and  their  examinations. 
They  are  so  taken  up,  so  harassed,  as  it  were,  by  the  great 
number  of  different  studies,  that  they  can  only  find  time  for 
those  more  immediately  and  practically  useful  in  the  prepa- 
ration for  their  degrees. 

As  regards  pedagogy,  it  has  no  part  yet  in  the  programmes 
for  any  examination  in  France,  except  for  the  primary  teachers  ; 
the  professors  of  the  lyc^es  and  colleges  are  not  officially  re- 
quired to  have  a  knowledge  of  it.  And  yet  a  half-utilitarian  feel- 
ing re-enforced  the  slight  interest  at  first  shown  for  pedagogy. 
It    was   generally  felt   that  the   government,  which   attached 
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enough  importance  to  the  philosophy  of  education  to  pro- 
vide a  chair  for  it  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in  Paris,  would 
give  preference  to  those  who  should  profit  by  this  opportu- 
nity, who  showed  interest  and  zeal  in  the  study,  and  who 
should  try  to  apply  the  rules  it  taught  in  their  professional 
practice. 

First  the  students  of  philosophy,  then  those  of  history,  litera- 
ture,  grammar,  the  living  languages,  showed  renewed  interest 
in  a  subject  which  for  many  of  them  had  hardly  been  more 
than  an  object  of  simple  curiosity.  This  movement  became 
still  more  marked,  when  such  writers  on  education  as  Herbert 
Spencer,  Kant,  and  Fichte  were  introduced  into  the  pro- 
grammes for  Aggregation. 

When  2.  charge  de  cours  becomes  a  professor,  he  owes  the 
Faculty,  besides  his  share  of  work  as  judge  in  the  various 
■examinations,  three  exercises  a  week:  one,  a  public  lecture,  as 
before,  and  two  conferences  instead  of  one.  On  becoming 
professor,  I  of  course  conformed  to  this  rule.  One  of  the  con- 
ferences remained  open  to  all  who  wished  to  attend,  without 
distinction  of  sex  and  without  any  conditions  as  to  degrees. 
Primary  teachers  at  work  in  Paris  can  be  seen  there,  as  before, 
together  with  candidates  for  professorships  of  all  sorts,  and 
with  a  variety  of  amateurs  and  foreigners.  The  Higher  Normal 
School  of  St.  Cloud,  which  prepares  teachers  for  the  ordinary 
normal  schools,  has  always  been  and  is  still  largely  represented 
at  this  conference.  There  have  been  developed  in  it  some 
very  distinguished  teachers,  who  are  now  in  active  servioe. 
The  exercises  in  this  conference  are  of  a  practical  character, 
and  consist  chiefly  in  lessons  prepared  and  discussed  by  the 
students  themselves  and  criticised  by  the  professor.  There 
are  also  readings  and  comments  on  standard  authors,  prin- 
cipally moralists  and  theoretical  writers  on  education,  such  as 
Pascal,  La  Bruy^re,  Rousseau,  Fenelon,  and  Herbert  Spen- 
cer. The  gain  looked  for  is  a  double  one:  the  mind  of 
the  future  teachers  will  be  cultivated,  elevated,  and  fortified 
by  these  studies  and  conversations,  and  they  must  be  accus- 
tomed to  teaching  by  that  exercise  which  consists  in  delivering 
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a  lecture  on  a  given  subject,  or  explaining  and  commenting  on 
a  passage  indicated  for  pupils  of  a  given  age,  to  whom  the  les- 
son must  be  specially  adapted.  This  conference  takes  place 
on  Mondays  at  five  o'clock  in  order  that  the  teachers,  occupied 
during  the  day  in  their  schools,  can  be  present  after  class 
hours. 

The  second  conference  is  for  the  students  more  properly 
belonging  to  the  Faculty  (that  is  those  who  are  regularly 
enrolled  and  possess  at  least  a  bachelor's  diploma),  and 
particularly  for  those  aspiring  to  become  teachers  in  public 
institutions. 

During  the  first  of  the  two  years,  the  pupils  are  invited  to 
take  their  share  in  these  pedagogical  conferences ;  for  in  the 
second  year  their  minds  are  too  much  taken  up  by  prepara- 
tion for  their  degree  examinations.  And  they  are  invited, 
whatever  is  the  sort  of  teaching  to  which  they  look  forward — 
philosophy,  history,  letters,  mathematics,  physics,  or  natural 
history.  Seldom  do  the  students  of  literature  and  the  students 
of  the  sciences  come  together  as  in  this  course.  It  consists  of 
about  a  dozen  lectures,  each  of  an  hour's  length,  given  once  a 
week.  First,  the  students  are  taught  the  general  organization 
of  public  instruction  in  France ;  next,  they  are  shown  the 
proper  aim  and  methods  of  secondary  education.  The  duties 
of  the  different  teachers  in  a  lycee,  as  regards  each  other  and 
as  regards  the  pupils,  are  studied;  this  includes  not  only  the 
existing  rules  and  customs,  but  also  the  desiderata,  the  prog- 
ress recently  made  or  still  to  be  desired  in  discipline  and  in 
methods.  In  short,  the  future  professors  are  initiated  with 
precision  and  in  a  practical  spirit  into  general  educational 
science,  so  as  to  facilitate  their  task  at  the  beginning  and  pre- 
serve them  from  too  great  and  repeated  blunders  at  the  outset 
of  their  career. 

About  the  month  of  March  these  students  are  sent  to 
various  classes  of  the  lycees  in  Paris,  to  see  for  themselves  how 
the  best  and  most  experienced  professors  manage  their  teach- 
ing. For  this  purpose,  the  classes  chosen  are  those  known  to  be 
•well  conducted.     Moreover,  these  visits  are  not  forced  on  any 
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professor.  Great  care  is  taken  to  first  insure  a  pleasant  recep- 
tion for  the  visitors.  The  professor  also  chooses  his  own  mode 
of  being  useful  to  them,  either  by  simply  allowing  them  to 
listen  and  profit  in  that  way,  or  better  by  permitting  them  soon 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work,  to  oversee  translations  and 
construing,  to  correct  exercises,  or  later,  to  lecture  under  his 
superintendence.  This  sort  of  probation  lasts  for  about  four 
or  five  weeks,  in  fact  till  the  Easter  holidays.  After  this,  the 
young  men  sum  up  in  a  paper  what  they  have  seen  and  heard, 
and  they  add,  if  they  like,  any  reflections  or  suggestions  of 
their  own.  These  papers  form  the  subject  of  subsequent  con- 
versations in  the  conferences,  conversations  more  specific  and 
detailed  than  formerly,  and  bearing  more  closely  on  practice. 
But  the  year  is  not  yet  finished  for  the  students.  During  the 
last  three  months'  term  they  continue  to  study  pedagogy,  but 
no  longer  from  the  general  point  of  view,  nor  by  the  special 
professor  of  education.  They  are  now  brought  to  study  the 
educational  relations  of  the  particular  subject  they  propose  to 
teach.  The  future  professors  of  literature,  classical  languages, 
history,  living  languages,  and  so  on,  receive  counsel  and  direc- 
tion from  the  corresponding  professors  of  the  Faculty.  The 
professor  of  pedagogy,  being  also  a  specialist  in  philosophy, 
remains  with  the  students  in  philosophy  and  expounds  to  them 
the  rules  applicable  to  teaching  this  subject  in  the  lycees. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  France  the  teaching  of 
philosophy  begins  in  the  lycees,  where  it  is  particularly  strong 
and  well  organized  and  gives  most  satisfactory  results ;  it  is 
the  culmination  of  secondary  studies. 

Such  is  at  the  present  time  the  state  of  the  study  of  peda- 
gogy  at  the  Sorbonne,  the  center  of  the  University  of  France. 
In  three  other  Faculties  of  Letters,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and 
Toulouse,  there  are  coiirs  complementaires  of  pedagogy  founded 
a  little  after  that  of  Paris  (in  1884);  no  one  of  these  has  yet. 
been  transformed  into  a  professorial  chair. 

Of  course  this  organization  is  far  from  being  regarded  as  per-- 
feet.  Improvements  are  desired  and  projected  for  extending 
and  perfecting  the  special  training  of  teachers,  but  it  seems 
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best  to  stop  with  the  description  of  existing  facts,  and  not  to 
begin  to  speculate  on  what  may  follow  later  on. 

Henri  Marion 

The  Sorbonne, 

Paris,  France 

Other  articles  in  this  series  have  already  appeared,  as  follows  :  Is  there  a  science 
of  education,  by  Professor  Josiah  Royce,  January  and  February,  1891  ;  The  new 
department  of  pedagogy  at  Harvard  University,  by  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus, 
October,  1891  ;  The  study  of  education  at  Cornell  University,  by  Professor  S.  G. 
Williams,  April,  1892  ;  at  Stanford  University,  by  Professor  Earl  Barnes,  Novem- 
ber, 1893  ;  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  by  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  December, 
1893  :  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  by  Professor  S.  S.  Laurie,  January,  1894. 


IV 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION  (iiy 

The  final  product  of  education,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
the  writer  in  a  previous  article  in  this  REVIEW,  exists  only  in 
the  mind  and  cannot  be  shown  in  a  material  exhibit.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  results  attained  by  higher  education. 
They  may  be  partially  represented  by  such  concrete  products 
as  books  and  models,  and  by  illustrations  of  equipment, 
methods,  and  results,  but  these  things  are  merely  symbols,  and 
mean  little  to  the  ordinary  World's  Fair  visitor. 

The  question  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader:  "What 
has  the  ordinary  visitor  to  do  with  an  exhibit  of  higher  educa- 
tion?" He  should  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  he 
would  if  it  were  prepared  in  a  way  that  enabled  him  to  under- 
stand its  contents  clearly.  It  is  not  enough  to  label  each  of 
the  pieces  and  place  them  side  by  side.  There  should  be  a 
dominant  idea  in  the  arrangement,  a  unity  that  could  be  per- 
ceived by  any  careful  observer.  There  was  scarcely  an  exhibit 
in  the  educational  section  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  that 
showed  any  such  careful  preparation,  and  therefore  this  article 
can  be  little  more  than  a  series  of  running  comments  on  the 
exhibits  from  various  higher  institutions. 

Among  them  all  the  exhibit  from  the  German  universities 
was  by  far  the  most  valuable  to  the  student  of  education.  It 
showed  in  every  part  that  it  was  intended  to  represent  not  any 
particular  institution,  but  all  of  the  twenty-one  splendid  centers 
of  higher  education  in  Germany.  It  was  prepared  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  with  a  view  to  showing  typical  specimens  of 
equipment  and  apparatus,  the  methods  used,  and  the  results 
achieved  in  German  universities,  and  also  to  show  historically 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  universities  on  the  progress  of 
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civilization.  Both  objects  were  successfully  accomplished,  but 
it  was  only  the  expert  educationist  who  could  fully  understand 
the  exhibit.  It  was  not  prepared  for  the  general  public,  and 
no  provisions  were  made  for  helping  the  casual  visitor  to  appre- 
ciate its  value.  The  labels  were  brief  and  written  in  German, 
and  the  catalogues  and  descriptions  which  were  distributed  to 
persons  who  made  special  application  were  also  in  German. 
The  university  professors  who  were  in  charge  were  courteous 
and  scholarly  men,  but  in  spite  of  their  unwearied  efforts  they 
could  accommodate  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  people  who 
wished  to  be  helped  to  interpret  the  exhibit.  It  certainly 
needed  interpretation,  but  once  understood  it  became  a  won- 
derful source  of  information  and  inspiration  to  university  men. 
The  central  feature  was  a  "collective  exhibit  of  the  German 
universities,"  which  contained  seventy-nine  volumes  written 
expressly  for  the  Exposition  by  the  most  eminent  professors 
in  Germany.  Each  of  these  men  took  for  his  subject  his  own 
department  of  study  and  attempted  to  show,  by  an  historical 
treatment,  the  influence  exerted  by  that  department  on  the 
development  of  German  civilization.  Wundt  in  psychology, 
Klein  in  mathematics,  Virchow  in  pathology,  and  others  of 
equal  reputation  produced  the  monographs  which  form  this 
splendid  record  of  the  achievements  of  German  university  men. 
There  was  also  a  remarkable  collection  of  pedagogical  litera- 
ture containing  accounts  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
German  universities,  their  present  constitution  and  govern- 
ment, biographies  of  their  leading  teachers,  and  a  great  deal  of 
additional  matter.  It  was  from  this  collection  of  sources  that 
the  German  professors  drew  a  large  part  of  their  material  for 
the  monographs  mentioned  above.  This  library  had  three 
divisions:  (i)  general  works,  including  bibliography,  history, 
statistics,  methods  of  university  study  in  general  and  of  the 
various  departments  of  study  in  particular,  and  also  student  life 
and  customs.  (2)  Biographies  of  the  foremost  university 
teachers,  arranged  in  four  groups,  including  the  men  whose 
work  was  done  (<?)  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  (^) 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  (r)  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
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{d)  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  the  men  whose  biogra- 
phies were  given  there  were  not  only  university  teachers  but 
great  scholars,  statesmen,  and  ecclesiastics.  (3)  Literature  of 
single  universities,  including  their  history  and  their  laws  and 
regulations;  announcements  of  teachers  and  courses;  pro- 
grammes of  special  occasions  ;  information  in  regard  to  scholar- 
ships and  endowments;  and  books  written  by  great  profes- 
sors and  by  students  whose  work  they  directed. 

There  were  volumes  of  architectural  drawings  showing  the 
plans  and  elevations  of  the  buildings  used  by  fifteen  of  the 
German  universities,  and  photographic  views  of  the  interiors  of 
these  buildings.  The  beauty  and  value  of  this  exhibit  were 
greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  about  twenty-five  oil  paint- 
ings and  statues  of  celebrated  German  scholars  and  patrons  of 
learning. 

In  another  section  was  a  collection  of  scientific  periodicals, 
including  specimen  volumes  of  the  leading  German  publica- 
tions and  a  bibliography  of  German  periodical  literature. 
There  was  also  a  fine  collection  of  scientific  books  containing, 
it  is  true,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of 
scientific  works  written  by  German  scholars,  but  nevertheless 
typical  of  the  contributions  they  have  made  to  nearly  every 
department  of  human  knowledge. 

The  technical  library  exhibit  represented  with  great  com- 
pleteness the  several  systems  in  use  for  arranging  and  cata- 
loguing books.  It  showed  that  while  in  methods  and  appli- 
ances the  Germans  are  not  as  far  advanced  as  the  Americans; 
in  the  number  and  value  of  their  libraries  they  are  far  ahead  of 
them. 

The  exhibits  already  mentioned  occupied  less  than  half  of 
the  space  devoted  to  the  German  universities.  The  remaining 
space  contained  special  exhibits  from  twenty-nine  different 
departments  of  study.  Each  of  these  was  prepared  by  an  . 
eminent  specialist,  and  showed  specimens  of  the  apparatus  used 
in  teaching,  and  typical  examples  of  the  problems  attacked 
and  the  results  attained  in  original  research. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  German  university  exhibit  it 
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may  be  seen  that  the  power  of  the  Government  to  prescribe  a 
plan  for  united  action  was  the  most  important  element  which 
insured  its  success.  There  is  no  such  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Goverment  of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  the 
exhibit  from  our  own  universities,  although  much  larger  in 
quantity,  was  far  less  representative  in  character.  Instead  of 
being  a  collective  exhibit  designed  to  represent  the  universities 
as  a  whole,  it  was  a  series  of  individual  exhibits,  each  arranged 
on  a  different  plan.  This  was  inevitable  because  of  the  diverse 
character  of  American  institutions  and  the  somewhat  aggres- 
sive self-assertion  which  keeps  them  apart.  Instead  of  furnish- 
ing material  to  the  student  of  education  by  showing  methods, 
equipment,  courses  of  study,  and  the  results  of  research  work, 
it  aimed  primarily  to  attract  and  interest  the  public.  It  was 
this  very  fault,  however,  that  gave  it  a  certain  advantage  over 
the  German  university  exhibit  by  making  it  easier  to  interpret 
its  contents. 

Before  discussing  in  detail  the  American  exhibits  of  higher 
education,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  institu- 
tions that  were,  or  might  have  been,  represented.  There  are 
no  two  that  afford  an  entirely  satisfactory  basis  for  comparison. 
Some  do  a  considerable  amount  of  true  university  work,  but 
the  greater  number  confine  themselves  mainly  to  offering 
undergraduate  courses.  Some  have  introduced  the  best  scien- 
tific methods  into  every  department  of  study,  but  many  are 
still  far  behind  the  leaders  in  this  respect.  Some  prescribe 
rigid  entrance  requirements  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship  throughout,  while  others  are  little  above,  the 
average  city  high  school.  There  are,  also,  agricultural  col- 
leges and  schools  of  technology,  where  the  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional  studies  come  first  and  culture  courses  are  secondary. 
If  these  various  types  were  distinct  it  might  be  possible  to 
classify  higher  institutions,  but  they  lap  over  one  another  in 
such  a  confusing  way  that  any  line  dividing  them  into  groups 
must  be  drawn  arbitrarily.  In  discussing  American  exhibits, 
therefore,  the  contents  of  the  exhibit  rather  than  the  nature  of 
the  institution  will  determine  the  grouping. 
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There  were  several  exhibits  in  which  the  methods  and  results 
of  advanced  research  work  were  clearly  shown.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  was  the  collective  exhibit  drawn  from 
a  number  of  universities  and  representing  a  typical  laboratory 
for  work  in  experimental  psychology.  Photographs  of  the 
laboratories  and  equipment  of  the  several  institutions  con- 
tributing hung  on  the  walls,  and  the  remainder  of  the  room 
contained  apparatus  of  all  kinds  for  observing  mental  phe- 
nomena and  accurately  recording  the  results.  Near  by  was  an 
anthropometric  laboratory  in  which  were  shown  the  methods 
and  results  of  work  done  in  observing  and  recording  physical 
characteristics.  There  were  a  large  number  of  diagrams  and 
charts,  summarizing  by  graphic  methods  the  results  of  a  num- 
ber of  very  interesting  investigations.  These  two  laboratories 
together  revealed  a  most  significant  aspect  of  the  work  of 
American  investigators — the  tendency  to  make  a  thorough 
scientific  study  of  the  minds  and  bodies  of  pupils  of  all  ages, 
in  order  to  help  each  individual  to  learn  in  the  way  that  nature 
intended  he  should. 

The  exhibits  from  Clark  University  and  from  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York  contained  material  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. Clark  showed  a  number  of  photographs  of  laboratories 
and  apparatus  for  this  work,  and  bound  volumes  of  mono- 
graphs and  magazines  in  which  the  results  of  psychological 
research  were  given.  The  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
showed  charts  illustrating  experiments  to  determine  mental 
characteristics  such  as  eye-mindedness,  ear-mindedness,  and 
the  like. 

Among  the  other  institutions  showing  methods  and  results 
of  research  work  were  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  Johns  Hopkins 
sent  a  large  photograph  of  the  normal  spectrum,  illustrating  the 
splendid  astronomical  work  done  by  her  professors  and  her 
advanced  students.  She  also  sent  a  typical  collection  of  the 
publications  written  or  edited  by  Johns  Hopkins  men,  in  order 
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to  show  the  character,  direction,  and  extent  of  their  investiga- 
tions and  the  channels  they  use  in  putting  their  results  before 
the  world.  Harvard  also  displayed  a  considerable  amount  of 
astronomical  work  from  both  of  her  observatories — the  one  in 
Cambridge  and  the  one  she  maintains  in  the  mountains  of 
Peru.  Each  of  her  scientific  departments  and  professional 
schools  was  represented  by  a  typical  piece  of  apparatus,  or  a 
collection  of  specimens  or  books  intended  to  show  her  admira- 
ble facilities  for  teaching  and  the  original  work  done  by  her 
professors  and  students.  The  latter  included  two  collections 
of  books  showing  some  of  the  contributions  made  by  Harvard 
men  to  legal  and  historical  literature. 

There  were  a  number  of  exhibits  showing  the  methods  used 
in  the  university  for  instruction  and  training.  These  repre- 
sented more  especially  the  scientific  and  professional  depart- 
ments, and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Harvard  exhibit  was 
that  which  showed  the  institution  as  a  whole  and  furnished  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  its  historical  development  and  the  present 
status  of  its  faculties,  buildings,  and  equipment.  This  exhibit 
included  statistical  charts,  showing  the  relative  growth  of  the 
several  departments  of  study;  charts  illustrating  the  success 
achieved  by  the  elective  system  which  has  been  so  thoroughly 
tried  at  Harvard ;  photographs  and  plans  of  buildings  and 
grounds;  and  a  fine  collection  of  portraits  and  busts  of  men 
who  have  been  closely  identified  with  the  university.  There 
were  also  large  editions  of  about  thirty  different  pamphlets 
for  free  distribution.  These  included  the  regular  programmes 
and  announcements  and  also  a  number  of  monographs  relating 
to  the  opportunities  offered  by  Harvard,  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  student  life,  and  the  financial  assistance  that  may  be 
obtained,  if  needed,  from  the  university  authorities. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  sent  a  fine  collection  illus- 
trating the  results  of  the  exploring  expedition  which  she  sent 
to  Egypt  and  Assyria  a  few  years  ago;  and  also  a  collection  of 
archaeological  material  from  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  where 
her  professors  have  at  various  times  conducted  valuable  inves- 
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tigations.  She  also  showed  a  number  of  photographs  and 
charts  illustrating  the  growth  of  her  different  departments  and 
their  present  condition. 

The  buildings  of  the  University  of  Chicago  were  so  close  to 
the  Exposition  that  they  were  visited  by  a  great  many  people 
interested  in  education.  There  was  therefore  no  attempt  to 
send  to  the  Fair  a  comprehensive  showing  of  the  work  done 
by  each  department  of  study.  The  most  important  exhibit 
from  that  university  was  the  Yerkes  telescope.  It  represented 
not  work  already  done,  but  facilities  offered  for  future  research 
work,  and  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  purpose  for  which 
primarily  the  university  was  established — original  investigation 
by  advanced  students. 

The  University  of  Michigan  sent  two  collections  represent- 
ing: orieinal  work  done  in  her  chemical  laboratories.  One 
contained  the  results  of  a  quantitative  analysis  of  a  number  of 
foods,  including  wheat,  bread,  Indian  corn,  tea,  and  coffee.  In 
each  case  the  constituents  were  prepared  from  their  proper 
sources,  and  the  entire  group— z.  e.,dL  given  weight  of  the  food 
and  the  corresponding  quantities  of  its  several  constituents — 
was  placed  in  glass  jars  and  clearly  labeled.  The  other  collec- 
tion represented  a  similar  investigation  in  the  department  of 
metallurgical  chemistry.  Iron  ore,  cast  iron,  blast  furnace  slag, 
steel,  wrought  iron,  coal,  limestone,  and  brass  were  all  opened  up 
in  this  way.  These  two  exhibits  were  good  illustrations  of  the 
way  in  which  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  may  help 
in  solving  everyday  problems  of  industrial  and  domestic  life. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  sent  two  impor- 
tant collections  illustrating  the  original  w^ork  done  by  her 
students  and  professors.  The  first  was  a  complete  set  of  the 
theses  written  by  the  class  of  1892  when  they  were  graduated. 
There  were  128  men  and  4  women  in  the  class,  and  each  of 
them  presented  before  graduation  the  results  of  a  distinctly 
original  investigation  conducted  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  one  other  member  of  the  class.  In  every  instance  the 
drawings,  or  other  illustrations,  made  as  a  part  of  the  thesis 
were  shown  in  the  exhibit. 
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The  second  collection  was  a  complete  set  of  the  lecture 
notes  prepared  by  Institute  professors  for  the  use  of  their  own 
students.  In  some  cases  these  notes  have  been  expanded  and 
published  in  book  form  through  the  customary  channels. 
Usually,  however,  the  notes  are  specially  prepared  for  each 
class,  and  instead  of  being  published  are  privately  printed  in 
small  quantities.  This  is  done  in  nearly  every  department  of 
the  Institute,  and  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  purely 
inductive  method  used  by  its  professors  and  of  their  untiring 
efforts  to  give  to  their  students  the  latest  results  of  scientific 
thought  and  investigation. 

The  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  made  a 
very  unique  contribution  to  the  educational  section.  It  was 
the  nervous  system  of  a  man,  carefully  dissected  out  by  a  skill- 
ful surgeon.  This  was  mounted  so  as  to  show  general  outlines 
with  the  brain  occupying  the  position  of  the  head,  the  spinal 
cord  the  position  of  the  backbone,  and  the  nerve  bundles  and 
nerve  fibers  the  positions  of  the  body  and  limbs.  It  enabled 
the  visitor  to  get  a  definite  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  fibers 
of  the  nervous  system,  starting  from  the  brain  and  the  spinal 
cord,  penetrate  every  part  of  the  human  body. 

There  were  a  number  of  exhibits  designed  to  show  some- 
thing of  the  methods,  equipment,  and  results  of  regular  col- 
lege work.  The  list  included  most  of  the  above  mentioned 
institutions,  and  also  ten  or  twelve  endowed  colleges  and 
almost  an  equal  number  of  State  universities.  Some  of  these 
exhibits  were  so  meager  they  deserved  little  attention,  while 
others  were  of  great  interest  and  value.  It  was  noticeable 
however,  that  even  among  the  exhibits  sent  by  the  more 
prominent  colleges  there  was  great  diversity.  Some  aimed  to 
show  their  history,  others  their  equipment,  and  still  others  the 
work  done  by  former  students  and  professors.  Most  of  them 
seemed  to  regard  a  showing  of  present  work — the  courses  of 
study,  the  methods  used,  and  the  results  achieved — as  a  minor 
part  of  an  educational  exhibit. 

Princeton  emphasized  her  history.  She  sent  portraits  of  all 
of  her  former  presidents,  pictures  and  a  relief  model  of  her 
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buildings  and  grounds,  and  a  collection  of  interesting  docu- 
ments and  relics  connected  with  her  development.  There  was 
also  a  large  collection  of  books,  which  included,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, all  of  the  important  literary  productions  of  the  faculty  and 
alumni.  Student  life  was  represented  by  photographs  of 
famous  athletic  teams  and  other  organizations,  and  by  pictures 
of  the  various  college  societies  and  the  houses  they  occupy.  A 
few  models  and  drawings  and  a  case  of  museum  material  for 
teaching  historic  ornament  were  the  only  distinctly  educational 
exhibits, 

Yale  showed  a  series  of  large  photographs  giving  general 
views  of  buildings  and  grounds,  interiors  of  laboratories,  reci- 
tation halls,  libraries,  and  museums;  apparatus  that  is  either 
very  elaborate  or  especially  characteristic  of  Yale  work;  and 
athletic  teams  that  have  won  high  laurels  for  their  alma  mater. 
The  photographs  were  so  fine  that  they  really  gave  to  the 
visitor  a  good  idea  of  the  material  equipment  of  the  university. 
But  there  was  shown  no  work  of  students  or  professors,  noth- 
ing to  represent  the  splendid  contributions  made  by  Yale  to 
literature  and  science.  Columbia  College  was  represented  by 
a  fine  series  of  statistical  tables  and  graphic  charts  showing  the 
important  features  of  her  history  and  her  present  condition. 
One  very  interesting  part  of  the  exhibit  consisted  of  two  maps 
placed  side  by  side,  one  representing  the  present  site  of  the 
college  and  the  other  the  new  campus  on  Morningside 
Heights.  The  maps  were  drawn  to  the  same  scale  and  showed 
in  a  very  effective  way  the  great  increase  of  area  that  will  be 
afforded  by  the  new  site. 

Brown,  Amherst,  Williams,  Colgate,  Hamilton,  Rochester, 
Lehigh,  Oberlin,  Beloit,  and  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  should  be 
mentioned  at  least  in  the  list  of  colleges  represented.  Most 
of  them  had  attractive  and  tastefully  arranged  alcoves,  but 
their  exhibits  showed  no  important  features  not  already  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  other  institutions. 

Among  the  women's  colleges  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Bryn  Mawr, 
and  many  co-educational  institutions  were  represented.  Bryn 
Mawr  had  in  the  center  of  her  exhibit  a  model  of  the  campus, 
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showing  the  location  of  halls,  dormitories,  the  gymnasium,  and 
several  tennis  courts.  On  the  walls  were  photographs  giving 
characteristic  views  of  interiors;  a  chart  showing  courses  of 
study;  and  statistical  tables  giving  the  post-graduate  history 
of  all  of  her  alumnae.  There  were  also  several  Ph.  D.  theses 
and  partial  files  of  student  publications. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  here  the  exhibit  made  by 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae.  This  body  of  highly 
educated  women  is  growing  rapidly  in  numbers  and  exerts  a 
very  strong  influence  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Its  mem- 
bers aim  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  their  college  training 
in  helping  to  solve  social  and  industrial  problems.  In  the 
exhibit  were  a  number  of  pamphlets  containing  addresses 
delivered  before  the  several  branches  of  the  association.  One, 
which  may  be  taken  as  typical,  was  written  by  a  professor  of 
chemistry  in  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  East.  Her 
subject  was:  "The  relation  of  college  women  to  progress  in 
domestic  economy."  The  writer  indicated  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  a  scientific  training  may  be  of  use  in  the  family  and 
discussed  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  the  servant  ques- 
tion, the  assistance  that  a  knowledge  of  biology  offers  to  the 
buyer  of  foods,  and  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  cooking.  She 
presented  evidence  of  the  growing  tendency  to  make  the 
higher  education  of  women  "tell"  and  to  direct  their  effort 
into  channels  which  will  lead  them  to  become  better  house- 
keepers and  more  effective  workers  in  fields  peculiarly  their 
own. 

The  State  university  exhibits  in  every  instance  adjoined  the 
public  school  exhibits.  Only  two  States,  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan, made  any  serious  effort  .to  show  the  work  of  their  re- 
spective universities.  The  other  States  represented  were : 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Ore- 
gon, and  California.  Several  of  them  showed  only  a  few 
pictures  of  buildings  and  equipment  and  photographs  of  pro- 
fessors and  students;  others  added  outlines  of  courses, 
examples  of  student  work,  and  perhaps  copies  of  their  student 
publications.     One  or  two  sent  catalogues  for  distribution,  but 
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as  a  rule  they  showed  very  little  to  indicate  the  true  nature  of 
their  work. 

The  exhibit  from  the  University  of  Michigan  may  be  divided, 
for  convenience  in  discussion,  into:  {a)  general  exhibits,  {b) 
departmental  exhibits,  and  {c)  engineering  exhibits.  The 
general  exhibits  are  described  in  the  University  Record  for 
June  as  follows:.  "The  exhibit  includes  topographical  maps  of 
the  campus,  made  from  actual  surveys  by  civil  engineering 
students,  on  which  all  buildings  and  natural  objects  are  accu- 
rately located :  a  tolerably  complete  set  of  views  of  all  of  the 
buildings  with  floor  plans  of  many  of  them,  together  with 
interior  views  of  all  laboratories,  hospitals,  many  recitation 
rooms,  and  the  library;  a  condensed  account  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Michigan  and  a  summary  of  the  University 
•Calendar,  together  with  photographs  of  the  president,  the 
regents,  and  other  officers,  including  members  of  the  several 
faculties,  all  mounted  and  displayed  on  a  revolving  chart  stand  ; 
a  brief  history  of  the  university  and  of  its  several  departments, 
together  with  a  summary  description  of  their  present  condition 
exhibited  by  a  series  of  nineteen  charts,  24x30  inches  in  size, 
framed  and  mounted  so  as  to  swing  about  a  central  upright; 
and  a  bookcase  containing  copies  of  nearly  all  the  publications 
of  professors  written  while  connected  with  the  university." 

The  list  of  departments  sending  exhibits  included  chem- 
istry, medicine  and  surgery,  dental  surgery,  the  library,  and 
the  museum.  A  part  of  the  chemistry  exhibit  has  been 
described  above.  It  was  supplemented  by  other  collections  of 
work  done  by  students  both  in  the  laboratory  and  the  class- 
room and  was  intended  to  illustrate  methods  of  teaching. 

The  exhibits  of  medicine  and  surgery  contained  an  admi- 
rable presentation  of  the  equipment,  the  methods,  and  the 
courses  of  instruction  in  those  departments.  They  included 
a  very  complete  series  of  photographs  carefully  interpreted  by 
means  of  printed  statements,  and  also  a  number  of  prepara- 
tions such  as  all  students  in  these  departments  are  required  to 
make. 

The  museum  was  represented  by  some  rare  zoological  speci- 
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mens  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  a  collection  of  the  birds 
and  mammals  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  engineering  exhibit  was  a  very  complete  showing  of  the 
work  done  by  students  in  the  engineering  laboratories  and  in 
the  several  courses  in  drawing  and  design.  It  included  a  num- 
ber of  hand  tools  and  other  small  pieces  made  in  the  wood 
shop,  the  forge  room,  and  the  machine  shop— and  several 
larger  tools,  such  as  a  forge,  a  drill  press,  and  a  machine  lathe — 
all  of  them  built  by  students.  The  exhibit  of  drawings  con- 
tained examples  of  the  freehand  exercises  and  the  work  in 
geometrical  construction  and  descriptive  geometry ;  and  alsO' 
of  the  working  and  finished  drawings  made  in  the  more 
advanced  courses  in  machine  design,  stereotomy,  and  sur- 
veying. 

The  exhibit  from  the  University  of  Illinois  was  not  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  Gallery  but  in  the  Illinois  State  Building.  It 
occupied  a  large  amount  of  space  and  could  display,  therefore, 
not  only  students'  work  and  pictures  of  equipment,  but 
students  at  work  and  specimen  pieces  of  the  equipment  itself 
taken  directly  from  the  museums,  shops,  and  laboratories  of 
the  university.  This  gave  it  a  marked  advantage  over  the 
other  higher  institutions. 

In  the  general  university  exhibit  was  an  alcove  containing- 
pictures  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  buildings;  catalogues  for 
free  distribution  ;  and  a  number  of  diagrams  and  graphic  charts 
showing  the  courses  of  study  and  the  recent  attendance  in 
each  department. 

In  the  departmental  exhibit  the  colleges  of  agriculture, 
engineering,  science,  and  literature  were  all  represented.  The 
engineering  and  science  exhibits  were,  however,  the  most 
prominent.  The  general  plan  was  to  give  one  or  more  alcoves 
to  each  department  and  there  show  equipment  and  students" 
work.  In  some  there  were  specimen  pages  of  student  exer- 
cises framed  and  hung  on  the  wall,  and  the  corresponding  work 
of  the  entire  class  bound  in  a  single  volume  and  placed  near 
by  on  bookshelves.  In  other  departments  (physics,  for 
example)  there  were  shown   in   glass  cases  series  of  typical 
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experiments  with  the  apparatus  properly  arranged,  and  beside 
it  a  student's  notebook  open  to  the  page  on  which  the  results 
of  the  experiment  were  recorded.  In  the  alcoves  for  archi- 
tecture there  were  groups  of  drawings,  to  show  the  amount  of 
work  done  in  each  year  of  the  course,  and  some  typical 
•examples  of  original  work  in  house  planning  and  design.  One 
of  the  special  features  made  possible  by  the  large  amount  of 
space  given  to  this  exhibit  was  a  machine  shop,  in  which 
students  from  the  university  worked  several  hours  each  day. 
It  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  exhibit  only  by  a  low 
railing  and  contained  a  milling  machine,  a  machine  lathe,  a 
5peed  lathe,  and  a  dynamo — all  of  them  driven  by  an  electric 
motor.  This  shop  furnished  a  valuable  illustration  of  the 
thoroughly  practical  training  that  is  given  to  professional 
students  in  the  best  engineering  schools. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  symmetrical  exhibit  of  engi- 
neering education  was  that  contributed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  It  contained  a  number  of  large  pho- 
tographs showing  exteriors  and  interiors  of  the  buildings,  and  a 
complete  set  of  architectural  plans  and  illustrations  of  the 
•efficient  system  by  which  the  newer  buildings  are  heated  and 
ventilated.  Organization  was  shown  in  a  bound  volume  con- 
taining specimen  pages  of  publications  and  announcements, 
and  copies  of  all  of  the  blank  forms  used  by  the  officers  of 
administration. 

The  work  of  the  several  departments  was  displayed  in  a  very 
thorough  fashion  in  separate  alcoves.  Each  alcove  contained 
on  the  walls  specimen  drawings  and  designs,  and  on  a  central 
table  a  large  portfolio  of  matter  specially  prepared  to  show  the 
plan  of  work.  This  portfolio  gave,  as  far  as  possible,  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  course — the  list  of  instructions,  the  subjects 
studied,  arranged  in  order  of  sequence  and  showing  how  much 
time  is  devoted  to  each;  the  methods  of  instructors,  described 
in  printed  statements  prepared  by  the  head  of  the  department ; 
the  equipment  shown  by  numerous  photographs,  each  of  which 
was  described  in  detail ;  and  specimen  pages  of  the  notes  pre- 
pared by  professors  and  those  taken  by  students. 
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In  the  center  of  the  exhibit  were  cases  of  shop  exercises  in 
carpentry,  forging,  pattern  making,  etc.,  each  piece  carefully 
labeled  and  the  whole  arranged  in  a  progressive  series.  A 
special  catalogue  accompanied  this  part  of  the  exhibit,  and  a 
circular  was  given  out,  describing  its  main  characteristics  and 
its  relation  to  the  work  of  the  other  departments  of  the  institute. 

There  were  several  large  exhibits  of  shop  and  laboratory 
products — an  electric  motor,  a  force  pump,  and  a  case  of 
chemicals  prepared  by  students  for  their  own  use.  Student 
life  was  shown  in  a  portfolio  which  contained  photographs  of 
athletic  teams  and  of  musical,  literary,  and  social  organiza- 
tions; specimen  pages  of  student  publications;  and  a  printed 
account  of  all  of  the  prominent  social  features  of  Institute  life. 
The  collection  as  a  whole  represented  the  Institute  so  well  that 
it  is  said  that  if  the  entire  institution  were  to  be  swept  away, 
it  could  be  reconstructed  from  the  information  contained  in  the 
exhibit. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  of  higher  education  was 
on  the  battleship  Illinois,  and  represented  the  work  done  at 
the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  text- 
books, examination  papers,  and  records  from  each  department 
of  study  and  cases  of  shop  work  done  by  the  cadets.  Besides 
the  usual  exercises  from  the  drawing  room,  forge  room,  wood 
shop,  and  machine  shop  there  were  others  peculiar  to  Annapolis^ 
such  as  specimens  of  work  done  in  splicing  cables,  braiding 
ropes,  and  placing  pulley  blocks;  designs  for  marine  engines 
and  boilers;  and  illustrations  of  problems  in  seamanship  and 
gunnery.  There  were  a  number  of  charts  showing  results  of 
the  physical  tests  conducted  at  frequent  intervals  and  also  a 
number  of  student  possessions — foils,  boxing  gloves,  and  foot- 
balls— that  were  very  suggestive  of  the  cadets'  fondness  for 
athletic  sports. 

The  exhibit  from  Purdue  University  was  in  some  respects 
one  of  the  best  in  the  American  section.  It  represented  very 
effectively  the  objective  work  done — the  shop  work,  drawing, 
and  laboratory  tests.  "The  Making  of  a  Lathe"  was  shown  in 
a  way  that  gave  the  visitor  a  clear  notion  of  the  entire  process 
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of  designing  and  constructing  machines.  First  came  a  set  of 
blue  prints  and  working  drawings  showing  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  each  piece  of  the  lathe,  and  a  set  of  finished  drawings 
showing  the  grouping  of  the  parts.  Then  came  a  complete 
set  of  the  patterns  from  which  the  lathe  was  cast ;  then  the 
rough  castings  made  from  these  patterns;  then  the  finished 
castings;  and  finally  the  completed  lathe.  The  same  idea  of 
logical  development  was  used  in  other  parts  of  the  shop  exhibit. 
The  process  of  casting  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  ten  or 
twelve  molders'  flasks,  the  first  empty,  the  second  half  filled 
with  sand,  and  the  others  showing  the  successive  steps  taken 
in  making  the  mold,  drawing  the  pattern,  cutting  the  gate, 
pouring  the  metal,  and  taking  out  the  casting.  The  exhibit 
of  forging  was  equally  clear.  A  pair  of  tongs,  for  example, 
was  shown  first  in  the  form  of  stock,  then  prepared  for  weld- 
ing, and  then  ready  for  use. 

The  most  unique  feature  of  this  exhibit,  however,  was  a 
small  working  model  of  the  locomotive  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Purdue  laboratory  equipment  and  is  used  in  making  shop  tests 
that  are  said  to  be  as  accurate  as  road  tests.  The  load  is 
obtained  by  applying  hydraulic  pressure  to  the  wheels  and  the 
influence  of  grade  by  adjusting  the  driving  wheels  at  their 
points  of  contact  with  the  free  wheels  on  which  they  rest. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  was 
entirely  different  from  that  of  any  other  engineering  school. 
It  contained,  it  is  true,  a  small  amount  of  students'  work,  i.  e., 
several  portfolios  of  geometrical  and  machine  drawings  and 
exercises  in  graphics  and  surveying,  but  the  main  part  of  the 
exhibit  was  designed  to  show,  not  undergraduate  study  but 
the  work  done  in  after  life  by  graduates.  There  were  pictures 
of  bridges,  railroads,  aqueducts,  and  many  other  engineering 
works  constructed  wholly  or  in  part  by  graduates;  and  several 
machines  showing  inventions  made  by  them.  Although  very 
interesting,  these  things  cannot  be  regarded  as  legitimate  parts 
of  an  educational  exhibit,  because  the  mature  work  of  an 
engineer  is  influenced  by  many  factors  besides  the  training 
received  during  the  early  years  spent  in  professional  study. 
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The  collective  exhibit  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  suggestive 
parts  of  the  entire  Exposition.  It  represented  about  sixty 
institutions  which  offer  to  both  men  and  women  "instruction 
in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  various  branches  of 
physical,  natural,  and  economic  science  with  special  reference 
to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  life  and  to  the  facilities 
for  such  instruction."  It  contained  illustrations  of  equipment 
and  methods  of  instruction  and  specimens  of  students'  work, 
which  showed  that  both  the  colleges  and  the  stations  are  exert- 
ing a  most  important  influence  ;  the  colleges  by  giving  students 
a  sound  training  in  the  methods  of  science  and  their  practical 
application,  the  experiment  stations  by  making  an  united 
effort  "to  create  positive  knowledge  toward  the  development 
of  an  agricultural  science."  The  illustrations  of  equipment 
included  a  considerable  amount  of  material  used  in  teaching 
how  farms  should  be  laid  out  and  drained,  buildings  arranged, 
soils  improved,  crops  planted,  tended,  and  harvested,  and  stock 
cared  for  at  all  seasons.  Under  "methods  of  instruction"  it 
was  shown  that  the  laboratory  method  is  used  wherever  prac- 
ticable, and  that  the  list  of  laboratories  includes  not  only  the 
usual  rooms  for  experimental  science  and  shop  work,  but  also 
fields,  stables,  orchards,  and  gardens.  The  student  work  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  of  a  very  practical  character — shop  work 
of  all  sorts,  scientific  preparations,  samples  of  crops,  and 
products  of  the  dairy  as  well  as  needlework,  cookery,  and  pre- 
served foods. 

There  was  evidence  of  a  most  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of 
these  institutions  to  work  together — each  making  its  course  as 
broad  as  possible  by  forming  an  alliance  with  a  college  which 
offers  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts,  each  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  local  conditions  in  order  to  make  its  influence  felt  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood ;  and  each  recognizing  in  its  research 
work  the  principle  of  division  of  labor  and  attacking  certain 
definite  parts  of  the  whole  great  problem. 

The  movement  for  university  extension  was  represented  by 
exhibits   from   Oxford,  the   University  of   Chicago,   the  Uni- 
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versity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  several  smaller  colleges. 
Oxford  sent  a  case  containing  photographs  of  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  the  building  she  has  devoted  to  this  work,  examples 
of  the  publications  issued  and  the  blank  forms  used,  a  speci- 
men traveling  library  containing  thirty-one  volumes,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  statistical  and  other  information  in  regard 
to  the  history  of  the  movement  in  England. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  showed  on  wing  frames  sets  of  administra- 
tive blanks  and  specimens  of  the  announcements  and  other 
publications  issued  in  connection  with  extension  work  in  both 
places.  There  were  also  several  traveling  libraries,  illustrat- 
ing the  methods  used  in  furnishing  to  each  lecturer  a  moderate 
number  of  the  best  reference  books  bearing  on  his  subject  and 
sending  them  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  so  as  to  furnish  his 
students  with  a  small  working  library. 

The  Chautauqua  exhibit  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion— not  because  the  Chautauqua  system  resembles  university 
extension  in  its  specific  aims  and  methods,  for  it  does  not — but 
because  it,  too,  is  a  movement  for  popularizing  higher  educa- 
tion and  fostering  a  taste  for  the  various  lines  of  study.  The 
alcove  devoted  to  this  exhibit  contained  a  very  systematic 
showing  of  the  work  done  in  the  Chautauqua  literary  and 
scientific  circles  and  also  in  Chautauqua  College.  Programmes 
and  leaflets  explaining  the  work  were  freely  distributed,  and  a 
great  many  visitors  were  led  to  recognize  for  the  first  time  that 
"Chautauqua"  stands  for  two  very  distinct  things:  (i)  literary 
and  scientific  work  done  at  home  during  the  year  by  people 
who  wish  to  be  guided  in  their  reading  and  study;  and  (2) 
thorough  college  work  in  all  branches  done,  at  Chautauqua, 
under  competent  university  instructors,  during  six  weeks  of  the 
summer  vacation. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  greater  part  of  this  article  has  been 
devoted  to  a  comparison  of  American  educational  exhibits. 
This  was  not  because  the  foreign  universities  sent  nothing,  for 
Germany,  France,  Russia,  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  South 
American  Republics  were  all  represented,  but  rather  because 
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of  the  greater  importance  to  us  of  a  study  of  education  at 
home.  We  could  derive  great  profit  from  a  knowledge  of  for- 
eign schools  and  foreign  institutions,  but,  after,  all,  it  is  the 
American  problem  that  confronts  us  and  the  American  solu- 
tion that  should  receive  our  closest  study. 

Richard  Waterman,  Jr. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Other  articles  on  education  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  have  appeared  in  the 
Educational  Review  as  follows  :  January,  1893,  p.  92,  103  ;  Educational  exhib- 
its at  World's  Fairs,  by  Richard  Waterman,  Jr.,  February  and  March,  1893; 
Educational  exhibits  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  by  Richard  Waterman,  Jr., 
June,  1893  ;  International  educational  congresses  of  1893,  by  Richard  Waterman, 
Jr.,  September,  1893  ;  A  foreigner's  impressions  of  the  Chicago  educational  con- 
gresses, by  Gabriel  Compayre,  and  Educational  exhibits  at  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion (I),  by  Richard  Waterman,  Jr.,  October,  1893. 


V 

CONVEYANCE  OF  CHILDREN  TO  SCHOOL  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

In  the  statistical  tables  contained  in  the  Fifty-third  Report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  (1888-89)  there 
appeared  for  the  first  time,  among  the  items  of  expenditure 
for  public  schools,  "For  transportation  of  pupils."  To  answer 
the  many  questions  suggested  by  this  title  this  paper  is  pre- 
pared at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  EDUCATIONAL 
Review. 

Among  the  school  laws  of  the  State  is  the  following,  enacted 
in  1869:  "Any  town  in  this  Commonwealth  may  raise  by  tax- 
ation or  otherwise,  and  appropriate,  money  to  be  expended  by 
the  school  committee,  in  their  discretion,  for  the  conveyance 
of  pupils  to  and  from  the  public  schools." 

This  exactment  was  a  necessary  supplement  to  one  made  a 
week  earlier  by  which  the  school  district  system  was  abolished. 
Among  the  changes  which  followed  the  introduction  of  the 
modern  factory  system,  the  movement  of  population  toward 
the  manufacturing  and  railroad  centers  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous; and  it  had  a  profound  and  lasting  efTect  upon  the 
educational  system  of  the  State.  Hundreds  of  neighborhoods,, 
where  there  had  been  for  generations  flourishing  district 
schools,  were  left  without  children  enough  to  make  a  decent 
school. 

All  intelligent  people  knew  that  these  small  schools  were 
the  most  expensive  luxuries  that  the  towns  could  indulge  in,, 
and  persistent  efforts  were  made  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  by  the  progressive  school  people  in  the  towns,  to  abandon 
the  district  system  and  to  unite  and  grade  the  schools.  One 
of  the  strongest  arguments  against  this  course  was  the  fact 
that  children  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  going  long  dis- 
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tances  to  school,  and  this  in  many  cases  over  roads  always 
unfrequented,  and  in  winter  frequently  impassable. 

While  the  abolition  of  the  district  system  would  not  neces- 
sarily close  any  of  these  small  schools,  it  would  make  it  easier 
to  do  so,  provided  the  difficulty  about  distance  could  be  over- 
come. To  effect  this  end,  and  so  secure  the  fullest  benefit  of 
the  town  system,  the  conveyance  of  children  at  public  expense 
■was  authorized.  Towns  immediately  began  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity,  and  from  1870  to  the  present  time 
the  number  of  towns  appropriating  money  for  this  purpose  has 
•steadily  increased. 

The  only  statistics  available  are  for  the  last  four  school 
years. 


1891-92. 


Amount  expended 

Number  of  cities  and  towns  expending , 

Whole  number  of  towns  and  cities  in  State,  351 


1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-gI. 

$22,118.38 
104 

$24,145.13 
117 

$30,648.58 
145 

$38,726.07 
160 


During  the  current  year  the  amount  is  likely  to  be  largely 
increased.  The  sums  spent  by  the  different  towns  varied  from 
^ive  dollars  to  sixteen  hundred  dollars.  These  expenditures 
can  be  best  considered  under  four  heads:  i.  Isolated  families. 
2.  Union  schools.     3.  Central  schools.     4.  High  schools. 


ISOLATED   FAMILIES 

The  general  school  law  requires  towns  to  maintain  a  suflfi- 
cient  number  of  schools  for  all  the  children  who  may  legally 
attend  school  therein,  and  the  schoolhouses  must  be  "con- 
veniently located  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  children." 
The  phrase  conveniently  located  is  an  elastic  one  and  is  inter- 
preted differently  in  different  localities.  Custom  has  much  to 
do  with  it.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  two  miles  would  not 
be  considered  an  unreasonable  distance  for  children  to  walk  to 
■school.  In  other  localities  to  walk  a  mile  would  be  deemed  a 
hardship.  But  there  are  cases  where  families  have  settled  on 
the  extreme  edge  of  towns  and  are  from  three  to  five  miles 
from  school.     A  case  has  just  come  under  my  notice,  where 
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families  having  seven  young  children  have  recently  planted 
themselves  five  miles  from  the  nearest  school.  Prior  to  1869. 
a  school  must  have  been  opened  for  these  children,  but  rather 
than  do  this  now,  the  town  pays  the  father  of  some  of  the  chil- 
dren two  dollars  a  week  to  convey  them  all  to  the  nearest 
school.  In  another  town  two  dollars  a  week  is  paid  for  the 
conveyance  of  two  young  children  one  and  a  half  miles,  and 
to  the  same  school  three  children  of  another  family  are  con- 
veyed the  same  distance  at  the  same  cost. 

UNION   SCHOOLS 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  district  system  the  number  of 
rural  schools  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  decreasing.  In  some 
towns  there  is  a  standing  vote  that  no  school  shall  be  kept 
open  for  less  than  ten  pupils.  When  the  number  falls  below 
this  the  school  is  closed  and  the  pupils  are  distributed  among 
the  nearest  schools.  Sometimes  all  the  children  can  reach 
other  schools  without  serious  inconvenience,  but  there  may  be 
young  children  living  too  far  away  to  walk.  Arrangements  are 
frequently  made  with  the  parents  of  such  children  to  convey 
them  to  school,  and  the  town  pays  them  for  their  time.  In 
this  way  three  schools  may  be  brought  into  two  or  even  intO' 
one,  and  the  cost  of  conveying  the  children  may  be  less  than 
the  cost  of  keeping  all  the  schools  open.  In  some  cases  the 
children  walk  to  the  closed  schoolhouses  and  are  conveyed 
from  there  instead  of  from  their  homes. 

Probably  the  expenditure  for  transportation  in  a  majority  of 
towns  is  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  these  small  schools. 
The  following  are  illustrative  cases:  The  town  of  G.  spends 
$350  for  twenty  scholars,  conveyed  mostly  by  teams,  some  three 
miles.  The  town  of  S.  conveys  about  thirty-five  scholars  by 
teams  an  average  distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles  at  an  average 
cost  of  $9.37  per  scholar  for  the  school  year. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOLS 

The  process  of  uniting  schools  has  progressed  so  far,  in  some 
communities,  that  all  the  children  in  town  are  brought  together 
into  a  graded  school  in  a  building  near  the  center  of  popula- 
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tion.  This  passage  from  the  extreme  of  segregation  which 
characterized  the  old  district  system  to  the  extreme  of  aggre- 
gation is  comparatively  recent  and  is  confined  to  a  few  towns, 
but  many  others  are  on  the  way  to  it.  The  following  extracts 
from  statements  by  the  school  authorities  of  one  or  two  towns 
explain  this  class  of  cases. 

"We  transport  pupils  to  all  grades  indiscriminately — all  that 
are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  central  schoolhouse.  We 
had  quite  a  territory,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  containing 
six  districts,  each  with  a  poor  schoolhouse  and  with  an 
average  of  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  pupils  in  each.  We  gradu- 
ally abandoned  these  houses  and  carried  the  children  to  the 
center,  where  we  had  a  fine  school  building.  We  convey 
about  seventy-five  pupils  at  a  cost  of  eleven  hundred 
dollars  annually.  We  hire  teams,  not  pretentious  turnouts, 
but  comfortable.  The  children  are  not  taken  immediately 
from  their  homes  except  on  main  roads;  we  do  not  follow  out 
crossroads.  Some  walk  half  a  mile  to  take  teams.  At  first 
there  was  objection,  but  now  it  is  universally  acceptable.  We 
have  no  instructions  how  far  or  whom  we  shall  carry.  We  say 
that  children  can  walk  a  mile  well  enough,  and  do  not  mean  to 
furnish  transportation  for  that  distance.  Of  course  there  is 
some  disposition  to  abuse  this  privilege  like  all  others." 

The  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  of  Concord  for 
1891-92  contains  an  account  of  the  consolidation  of  schools  in 
that  town  prepared  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  W.  E.  Eaton. 
From  this  are  taken  the  following  facts  and  extracts :  "Prior  to 
the  year  1879  ^^^  common  schools  of  Concord  were  twelve  in 
number,  occupying  eleven  houses.  Five  of  these  schools  were 
in  the  central  village;  two  under  one  roof  at  West  Concord; 
and  the  remaining  five  were  country  district  schools  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  outlying  farming  population.  The  dis- 
trict schoolhouses  were  at  distances  from  the  center  varying 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  miles."  A  large  building  was 
erected  in  1880,  into  which  were  brought  the  five  village  schools. 
Beginning  with  1879  o"^  after  another  of  the  outlying  schools 
was  closed,  in  most  cases  at  the  request  of  the  parents,  it  not 
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being  the  policy  of  the  committee  to  force  consolidation.  In 
1887  the  last  of  these  five  districts  petitioned  to  have  their 
children  conveyed  to  the  center,  and  in  1891  the  town  voted  to 
sell  the  unoccupied  houses,  thus  burning  its  bridges  behind  it. 

"  This  action  of  the  town,  taken  without  a  voice  raised  in  opposition,  indi- 
cates the  general  satisfaction  with  the  present  system.  The  apprehension 
of  the  owners  of  real  estate,  that  a  depreciation  of  values  would  result  if  the 
local  schools  were  closed,  has  proven  to  be  groundless.  The  natural  reluct- 
ance of  parents  to  send  their  young  children  so  far  from  home,  and  for  all 
day,  to  attend  the  center  school,  has  vanished.  The  children  are  conveyed 
in  comfortable  vehicles  fitted  up  for  their  accommodation.  They  are  in 
charge  of  trusty  drivers  en  route,  and  at  noon  they  are  under  the  especial 
care  of  one  of  the  teachers,  who  has  an  extra  compensation  for  the  service. 
When  it  is  practicable,  a  farmer  living  near  the  extreme  end  of  the  district 
is  employed  to  convey  the  children.  Often  the  farmer's  wife  drives  the  con- 
veyance— an  arrangement  that  meets  the  entire  approval  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  one  possible.  As  a  rule,  the 
•committee  do  not  approve  of  intrusting  the  duty  to  the  hired  man.  Two 
two-horse  barges  and  two  one-horse  wagons  are  in  use  at  present.  All 
these  vehicles  are  fitted  with  seats  running  lengthwise,  and  are  closed  or 
open  at  sides  and  ends  as  the  weather  requires,  and  in  cold  weather  are  pro- 
vided with  blankets  and  straw.  The  driver  starts  from  or  near  the  remote 
end  of  his  district,  and  drives  down  the  principal  thoroughfare,  taking  up  the 
children  at  their  own  doors  or  at  cross-street  corners. 

The  attendance  of  the  children  conveyed  is  several  per  cent,  better  than 
that  of  the  village  children,  and  it  is  far  higher  than  it  was  in  the  old  district 
schools.  This  is  not  strange  when  one  reflects  that  the  children  are  taken 
at  or  near  their  own  doors  and  conveyed  to  school  without  exposure  in 
stormy  weather,  and  with  entire  comfort  in  cold  or  snowy  weather.  Disci- 
pline in  the  carriages  is  maintained  readily,  as  the  driver  has  authority  to  put 
out  any  unruly  child.  The  children  are  conveyed  from  i>^  to  3^  miles. 
The  cost  of  transportation  is  about  forty  dollars  per  week.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  would  cost  sixty  dollars  a  week  to  maintain  schools  in  all  the  districts. 
The  number  of  teachers  in  the  center  schools  is  not  increased  by  the  con- 
solidation, as  the  sixty  to  seventy-five  children  from  the  districts  are  dis- 
tributed quite  uniformly  among  the  various  rooms." 

The  town  of  Lexington — following  the  example  set  by  its 
neighbor — brings  about  130  children  from  the  anciently  and 
therefore  badly  constructed  rural  schoolhouses  to  a  new  fifty- 
thousand-dollar  building  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The  con- 
veyance is  by  four  exceptionally  commodious  and  comfortable 
barges.  The  barges  are  run  by  a  time  schedule,  the  driver 
being  under  contract  to  be  at  each  of  the  six  or  seven  desig- 
nated   stopping    places  at  a  specified    time   in    the  morning. 
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The  cost  of  conveyance  averages  a  little  more  than  ten 
cents  a  day  for  each  pupil.  The  appropriation  this  year  is. 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  The  new  system  costs  more 
than  the  old  one,  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  new  building 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  old  houses,  and  the  entire  equip- 
ment is  much  superior.  But  the  advantages  of  consolidation 
are  deemed  to  more  than  offset  the  increased  expense. 

A  neighboring  town  brings  all  its  pupils  to  a  central  school, 
conveying  about  fifty  children  in  barges  at  a  cost  of  $6.50  a 
day.  The  barges  start  from  the  most  remote  house  on  the 
main  road,  and  pick  up  the  children  along  the  way.  The 
average  distance  conveyed  is  two  miles.  In  other  towns  the 
arrangements  are  similar. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS 

Since  1647  the  larger  towns  have  been  required  by  law  to 
maintain  one  school  of  a  high  grade  *'for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
inhabitants."  During  the  last  century  and  the  early  part  of 
the  present  one  the  support  of  this  school  was  often  a  hardship,, 
because  the  population  was  so  scattered.  Many  towns  con- 
tained no  village  center;  others  had  several  such  centers,  all 
jealous  of  each  other,  and  the  location  of  the  high  school  was 
a  vexed  question.  Often  the  school  was  held  for  a  few 
months  in  different  parts  of  the  town  in  succession.  With  the 
coming  of  the  railroads  and  factories  new  centers  of  population 
were  created,  often  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  town.  In  all 
these  cases,  wherever  the  high  school  might  be  located,  it  was 
likely,  on  account  of  distance,  to  fail  to  be  "for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  inhabitants."  The  law  of  1869,  though  made  for 
another  purpose,  was  soon  seen  to  afford  a  happy  solution  of 
the  high  school  problem,  and  now  large  sums  of  money  are 
annually  spent  to  equalize  the  opportunities  for  high  school 
advantages.     The  following  are  a  few  typical  cases: 

P.  has  four  villages  with  the  high  school  in  the  largest,  in 
the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  town.  From  two  of  the  three 
outside  villages,  two  miles  away,  pupils  come  by  rail  at  an 
average  expense  of  twelve  cents  a  day.     From  another  village,, 
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four  miles  distant,  an  omnibus  brings  twelve  to  fifteen  pupils 
at  a  cost  of  $2.30  a  day. 

W.  has  four  or  five  villages  with  high  schools  in  two  of  them, 
to  which  pupils  are  brought  at  an  expense  of  $1037. 

E.  has  two  villages.  Pupils  are  brought  from  one  of  these 
by  rail.  From  November  i  to  May  i,  barges  take  them  from 
their  homes  to  the  railroad  station.  About  forty  pupils  are 
conveyed  at  an  expense  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

In  F.  parents  convey  their  children  to  the  high  school  in 
carriages  or  by  rail,  and  the  town  refunds  the  expense.  All 
pupils  living  more  than  a  mile  away  share  in  this  distribution  in 
proportion  to  the  distance.  Some  travel  eight  miles.  From 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  pupils  are  conveyed  at  an  average 
expense  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  each  per  year. 
The  city  of  G.  has  several  outlying  villages,  and  from  these 
pupils  come  to  the  high  school  at  public  expense  in  barges, 
electric  cars,  and  steam  cars. 

These  individual  cases  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  show  the  use 
which  the  people  are  making  of  the  permission  given  to  them 
to  tax  themselves  for  this  peculiar  school  purpose.  There  is 
no  uniformity  of  practice.  Each  town  works  out  its  own 
problem  in  its  own  way,  as  the  liberality  of  its  school  spirit 
prompts.  The  practice  has  already  wrought  much  good  to  the 
schools,  and  it  promises  to  be  still  more  fruitful  in  the  future. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  forty  thousand  dollars  of  the  nine 
millions  spent  for  public  school  purposes  brings  so  large  a 
return 

George  H.  Martin 

Supervisor  of  Schools, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Other  articles  by  Mr.  Martin  have  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  as 
follows:  Public  school  pioneering,  June,  1892,  March,  1893  ;  Horace  Mann  and 
the  revival  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  May,  1893. 


VI 
INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING:  THE  PUEBLO  PLAN 

The  writer  of  this  article  experiences  considerable  embarrass- 
ment in  its  preparation,  because  of  its  somewhat  personal  bear- 
ing; but  he  presents  no  apology,  except  the  request  of  the 
editor  for  a  detailed  description  of  the  principles,  methods,  and 
results  of  the  work  in  the  Pueblo  industrial  public  schools  of 
Pueblo,  Colorado. 

These  schools  are  so  named,  not  from  any  predominance  of 
the  industrial  features  of  work  but  because  of  a  title  assumed 
several  years  ago  to  distinguish  them  from  another  independent 
district  of  the  city.  There  is  a  well  organized  department  of 
industrial  work,  but  this  is  not  distinctive;  the  other  depart- 
ments are  of  correlative  value  and  are  probably  as  high  in 
character  as  in  the  best  of  good  schools.  The  aim  is  to  pre- 
pare thoroughly  for  the  best  classical,  scientific,  and  polytechnic 
colleges  of  the  land,  as  well  as  to  fit  for  the  general  demands 
of  life.  The  schools  enrolled  two  thousand  pupils  and  are 
taught  ordinarily  by  fifty  teachers. 

The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  plan  on  which  the 
schools  are  organized  is  its  conservation  of  the  individual. 
The  pupil  is  placed  purely  with  reference  to  where  he  can  get 
the  most  good  for  himself.  He  works  as  an  individual,  pro- 
gresses as  an  individual,  is  promoted  as  an  individual,  and  is 
graduated  as  an  individual.  The  ordinary  nomenclature  of 
schools  is  continued  for  convenience;  but  the  whole  system  is 
one  of  flexibility,  permitting  pupils  to  pass  from  working-sec- 
tion  to  working-section  as  may  be  expedient.  The  perplexities 
relative  to  class  intervals  have  disappeared,  because  there  is 
no  mechanical  classification.  In  appellation  the  term  junior 
or  senior  may  be  used  ;  but  such  term  does  not  locate  the  indi- 
vidual, any  more  than  the  name  of  a  division  of  a  railroad 
locates  the  exact  position  of  a  particular  train.     For  working 
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purposes  the  pupils  are  grouped  in  working-sections ;  but  the 
members  of  a  working-section  are  not  necessarily  doing  the 
same  work,  or  rather  they  are  not  doing  the  same  work  simul- 
taneously. In  brief,  the  school  is  both  graded  and  ungraded : 
graded  in  so  far  as  applies  to  its  plan  of  work,  but  ungraded  in 
its  accommodation  of  the  individual.  In  the  following  pre- 
sentation of  underlying  principles,  the  one  just  described  is 
fundamental  and  should  be  held  distinctly  in  mind. 

Of  primary  consideration  is  the  health  of  the  pupil.  Expen- 
sive indeed  is  any  education  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  good 
health.  The  fact  is,  there  is  nothing  in  the  demands  of  sym- 
metrical education  calling  for  such  sacrifice;  the  work  of  the 
true  school  is  conducive  to  vigor  of  body  and  mind.  A  com- 
plete system  of  physical  culture  conducted  by  a  special 
instructor,  the  condition  of  the  working  rooms,  carefully 
directed  methods  of  study,  the  removal  of  false  incentives, 
and  the  regulation  of  hours  of  study  have  done  much  to  give 
a  magnificent  health  to  our  pupils  such  as  is  not  often  seen 
among  school  children. 

There  is  no  technical  study  or  preparation  of  lessons  outside 
of  the  legitimate  hours  of  session.  This  arose  originally  from 
a  radical  experiment  made  to  find  out  just  what  could  be  done 
without  evening  and  other  outside  study,  in  order  that  intelli- 
gent limitation  might  be  placed  upon  whatever  work  might  be 
required  upon  discontinuance  of  such  experiment.  Through- 
out the  entire  system  of  schools  there  was  prohibition  of  all 
outside  study.  The  results  were  surprising.  There  was  no 
loss  in  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  excepting  when  an  occasional 
teacher  was  found  who  lacked  the  power  of  adjusting  herself 
to  the  new  conditions.  The  experiment  was  continued  as  a 
cardinal  factor  of  all  school  work  with  more  and  more  satis- 
factory results.  For  a  year  or  more  there  has  been  no  tech- 
nical study  at  home,  all  work  has  been  within  the  regular 
hours  of  session,  and  a  month's  advancement  now  is  more  than 
a  month's  advancement  before  the  experiment  was  made.  In 
a  circular  issued  in  February,  1893,  the  statement  was  made 
that  this  action  was  taken  because  of  the  following  considera- 
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tions:  "i.  The  Colorado  student  is  more  active  than  his  fellow 
of  less  favored  locality  and  can  do  more  work  in  a  given 
time.  2.  The  boy  or  girl  who  gives  from  5^  to  6^  hours 
daily  to  strong,  vigorous  study  does  enough ;  systematic 
study  for  that  number  of  hours,  continued  through  the  twelve 
years  of  school  life,  will  meet  the  requirements  of  active  citizen- 
ship and  of  college  preparation.  3.  From  a  hygienic  point 
of  view  the  usual  supplemental  home  or  evening  study  is  not 
right.  Students  need  rest  in  addition  to  that  which  comes 
during  the  hours  of  sleep.  The  too  frequent  study  just 
before  and  just  after  the  hurried  meal,  and  the  late  hours,, 
generally  by  inadequate  light,  are  productive  of  costly  results. 
Besides  there  are  but  few  homes  where  the  circumstances 
are  favorable  to  concentrated  study.  4.  The  extra  hours 
of  preparation  in  technical  lines  crowd  to  the  wall  all  gen- 
eral reading,  spontaneous  scientific  investigation,  inventive 
exercise,  or  recreative  pastime.  5.  It  is  believed  the  fresh,, 
vigorous  work  of  active  and  unclouded  intellect  during  the 
regular  school  hours  is  worth  more  than  the  apparent  results 
obtained  through  long-protracted  hours  of  wearisome  study." 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  happy  results  that  have  followed 
have  not  been  due  to  the  mere  confinement  of  work  to  regular 
school  hours.  There  has  been  readjustment  of  methods  in 
every  department  of  work.  The  lesson-hearer  has  given  place 
to  the  teacher.  Subjects  of  study  have  not  been  lessened  but 
have  rather  been  increased.  Recognition  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  time  belongs  to  the  pupil  and  not  to  the  teacher.  The 
principles  of  economy  have  been  so  applied  to  time,  by  the 
abolition  of  dead  exercises  and  better  plans  in  general,  that  the 
regular  school  hours  are  now  long  enough  for  every  desired 
school  exercise. 

The  day  in  the  high  school  is  divided  into  six  working^ 
periods,  each  one  hour  long,  with  the  addition  of  one  daily 
period  of  half  an  hour  for  music.  One  regular  period  is  spent 
in  the  gymnasium,  another  on  alternate  days  in  the  industrial 
department;  thus  leaving  an  average  of  4^  hours  daily  in 
which  all  of  the  work  in  language,  science,  mathematics,  his- 
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tory,  literature,  and  drawing  is  covered.  Three  periods  a  day 
are  definitely  assigned  to  the  three  literary  studies  carried  on 
together;  the  additional  i)^  hour  is  regarded  as  extra  time  to 
be  spent  wherever  the  pupil  needs  it  most,  or  in  some  cases 
according  to  his  individual  bent.  In  the  lower  classes  the 
assignment  of  this  extra  time  is  left  to  the  teacher;  in  the  two 
higher  classes  it  is  left  to  the  student.  In  the  high  school  the 
work  is  conducted  by  departments  and  hence  a  fixed  pro- 
gramme is  followed.  In  grades  below  the  high  school  the 
work  is  entirely  by  flexible  programmes,  excepting  as  cer- 
tain studies  are  arranged  so  as  to  systematize  the  time  of  cer- 
tain teachers.  The  studies  do  not  always  come  in  the  same 
■order,  and  hence  all  studies  can  share  in  the  advantages  of  the 
stronger  hours  of  the  day.  However,  each  teacher  usually 
arranges  her  plan  of  work  one  week  in  advance.  The  time  is 
not  apportioned  by  rule,  but  is  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher.  The  working  periods  are  longer  than  is  usual  else- 
where. The  teacher  is  instructed  to  continue  a  given  exercise, 
preferably  until  something  definite  is  gained ;  observing  only 
this  rule  of  limitation,  never  to  pass  the  point  of  vigorous  and 
interested  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  complete  the  full  round  of  studies  in  any  one  day; 
but  in  the  average  of  time  it  is  expected  that  the  plans  of 
the  school  will  be  covered,  excepting  as  influenced  by  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  rooms  and  of  individuals.  Great  reliance  is 
placed  upon  the  judgment  and  individuality  of  the  teacher; 
and  it  may  as  well  be  said  that  teachers  have  responded 
nobly  to  such  a  trust.  In  the  primary  grades  the  methods  are 
largely  those  of  the  kindergarten.  Indeed  it  may  be  added 
the  entire  plan  of  the  school  finds  its  keynote  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  kindergarten  to  every  department 
of  school  work. 

There  is  no  recitation  as  generally  conducted  in  schools. 
The  class  recitation  was  abolished,  because  it  reflected  on  the 
honesty  of  the  student's  preparation;  because  it  was  full  of 
■dead  time,  excepting  to  the  one  or  two  who  were  active  in 
recitation;  because  of  its  enormous  demands  upon  time.     The 
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work  is  now  conducted  largely  by  what  may  be  called  labora- 
tory methods.  The  entire  time  of  the  pupil  is  spent  in  active 
advance  work.  Every  room  is  a  true  studio  or  workshop,  in 
which  the  pupils  work  as  individuals.  The  province  of  the 
teacher  is  not  to  line  up  the  pupils  and  to  consume  time  by 
entertainment,  lecturing,  and  development  of  subjects;  but  ta 
pass  from  desk  to  desk  as  the  inspiring  director  and  pupil's 
assistant,  with  but  one  intent  and  that  the  development  of  the 
self-reliant  and  independent  worker.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
keep  pupils  together  in  work;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  pupil 
must  thoroughly  qualify  before  passing  from  one  lesson  or  sub- 
ject to  another.  The  bright  are  not  held  back,  neither  are 
those  who  need  more  time  hurried  over  work  they  do  not  fully 
understand.  Sometimes  several  pupils  may  be  seen  working 
together  in  a  section  because  of  present  convenience,  but  the 
section  is  a  temporary  thing  and  may  not  designate  the  work- 
ing place  of  the  pupil  to-morrow.  The  very  fact  that  two 
pupils  are  side  by  side  in  work  and  in  advancement  to-day 
indicates  nothing  for  the  future.  However,  it  should  not  be 
understood  that  there  is  no  recitation,  examination,  or  class 
exercise.  Each  individual  actually  and  absolutely  recites 
every  chapter  and  line  of  his  Latin,  every  section  of  his  other 
studies,  and  passes  his  examination  in  the  most  thorough  man- 
ner. How  much  superior  this  is  to  the  ordinary  plan,  whereby 
the  student  qualifies  in  only  selected  parts  and  runs  his  risk 
and  takes  chances  in  a  hit  or  miss  assignment !  But  in  this 
actual  qualification  of  the  individual  upon  every  particular  of 
his  work  there  is  no  passiveness  or  lost  time  for  the  others; 
for  all,  excepting  the  one,  are  uninterrupted  in  continuous 
advance  work.  There  is  also  the  class  exercise;  but  it  is  only 
for  presentation  of  fundamental  principles  in  beginning  a  new 
subject,  the  giving  of  working  directions,  or  the  discussion  of 
general  principles  applying  to  all  individuals.  There  is  no- 
assignment  to-day  of  what  shall  be  done  to-morrow;  if  the 
teacher  has  any  general  working  directions,  they  are  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  working  period.  In  the  lower  rooms  the 
individualization  is  not  conducted  in  just  the  same  manner^ 
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The  attention  of  a  school  is  concentrated  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, for  instance  interest ;  but  all  pupils  are  not  necessarily 
expected  to  work  the  same  number  of  examples,  the  brighter 
ones  being  cared  for  by  abundant  supplemental  and  enlarged 
assignments.  The  methods  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  are  as 
various  as  there  are  different  teachers.  Indeed  the  schools 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  method. 

The  work  of  the  schools  is  conducted  with  reference  to  sub- 
jects. This  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  district  owns 
all  text-books  and  material  and  makes  everything  free.  Thus 
it  happens  that  books  are  used  for  their  real  value,  but  do 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  schools  or  of 
the  individual.  The  course  of  study  is  so  arranged  that  the 
subjects  of  every  succeeding  room  are  anticipated  in  the  work 
of  the  preceding;  so  that  change  from  working-section  to 
working-section,  or  from  room  to  room,  presents  no  great  tran- 
sition difficulties.  Promotions  are  based  entirely  upon  one 
thing  and  that  the  ability  to  do,  without  reference  to  details, 
of  work  covered.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the  school,  or 
consideration  of  what  has  been  done  in  some  parallel  cases,  is 
never  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  advancement  of  the 
individual  if  he  has  earned  it. 

In  these  schools  pupils  are  taught  to  work  for  the  love  of 
work,  no  other  motive  being  presented.  There  are  no  marks, 
no  mechanical  rewards  for  doing  right,  no  rankings  or  discrimi- 
nating honors  of  any  kind,  and  none  are  needed.  Bright, 
attractive,  and  carefully  prepared  work  and  a  warm-hearted^ 
enthusiastic,  co-operative  teacher  will  always  make  the  willing 
and  energetic  pupil.  Pure  love  for  the  work  itself,  and  the 
opportunity  for  continuous  promotion,  develop  the  highest 
endeavor  that  any  teacher  could  ask  of  a  school.  However, 
the  individual  work  is  systematized,  and  a  carefully  kept  record 
shows  the  advancement  of  the  various  pupils.  For  instance, 
when  a  pupil  has  satisfactorily  covered  a  given  subject  of  study, 
be  it  a  chapter  in  Caesar  or  an  assignment  in  arithmetic,  the 
teacher's  entry  is  placed  in  the  record.  This  record,  however, 
merely  indicates  one  thing  and  that  is  that  the  work  has  been 
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satisfactory.  Until  the  teacher  is  prepared  to  give  this  credit, 
the  pupil  continues  upon  the  work  in  hand.  There  is  no  pas.s- 
ing  from  lesson  to  lesson  until  each  is  thoroughly  understood. 
What  each  one  gets,  he  gets  well;  and  this  is  true  of  the 
weaker  ones  in  the  school  as  well  as  the  brighter.  This  record 
is  not  necessarily  a  daily  one.  Sometimes  it  is  made  on  com- 
pletion of  a  subject  or  special  assignment;  it  is  always  and 
only  made  at  the  time  of  complete  qualification.  In  the  lower 
rooms  it  is  not  kept  at  all,  excepting  in  recognition  of  supple- 
mental and  collateral  work.  The  plan  is  intended  to  care 
better  for  the  so-called  "backward"  pupils.  The  system  of 
grading  that  compels  the  pupil  who  is  behind  his  class  to  drop 
out  of  school,  is  not  right.  Somewhere  along  the  line  there 
must  be  a  place  for  every  pupil,  be  his  advancement  or  prog- 
ress what  it  may.  Hence,  the  desirability  of  an  educational 
system  that  adapts  itself  to  the  circumstances  and  environ- 
ments of  individual  life.  Teachers  are  instructed  to  provide 
carefully  for  the  discouraged  pupil  and  to  give  more  time  to 
the  lower  half  of  the  school,  remembering  that  the  bright  ones 
may  always  be  cared  for  by  supplemental  or  advanced  assign- 
ments of  work. 

No  doubt  a  glimpse  into  the  working  conditions  of  the 
several  rooms  would  be  of  interest.  I  will  therefore  attempt  a 
brief  description  of  the  work  in  progress  just  as  it  might  be 
seen  by  a  casual  visitor. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  room  is  purely  a  studio,  with  one 
artist-teacher,  the  inspiration  and  assistant  of  just  one  hundred 
individual  workers,  in  charge.  Each  student  is  required  to 
give  one  hour  per  day  to  each  branch  studied  and  has  the 
option  of  an  additional  hour,  excepting  in  the  first  year,  where 
such  extra  hour  in  Latin  is  only  allowed  twice  each  week. 
Approximately,  then,  the  time  apportioned  per  week  by  each 
pupil  to  Latin  is  as  follows:  Elementary  Latin,  seven  hours; 
Caesar,  ten  hours;  Cicero,  eight  hours;  Vergil,  eight  hours. 
In  Greek,  the  report  shows  for  beginners'  work  an  average  of 
eight  hours;  for  the  Anabasis  and  Iliad,  ten  hours.  The  time 
given  in  both  Latin  and  Greek  provides  also  for  all  the  col- 
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lateral  work  in  grammatical  drill,  composition,  prosody,  and 
historical  references.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  the 
optional  time  in  Latin  and  Greek  is  lessened  from  one  to  three 
hours  per  week  in  each  branch.  The  periods  of  work  of  pupils 
in  the  room  are  determined  entirely  with  reference  to  their 
convenience  as  individuals.  There  is  no  special  attempt  to 
gather  together  the  Caesar  pupils  at  one  time  and  the  Cicero  or 
Vergil  pupils  at  another.  The  period  is  for  the  study  of  Latin 
or  Greek.  The  largest  number  seen  in  the  room  during  any 
one  period  is  about  fifty,  but  in  general  the  average  is  much 
less.  At  the  same  time  may  frequently  be  seen  pupils  work- 
ing in  elementary  Latin,  elementary  Greek,  Caesar,  Cicero, 
Vergil,  Anabasis,  and  Iliad,  and  in  these  books  at  as  many 
different  places  as  there  are  different  workers.  The  same  ele- 
mentary Latin  section  has  pupils  working  side  by  side,  some 
in  Harper's  Inductive  Method,  some  in  Collar's  Beginner  s  Latin. 
The  teacher,  the  only  helper  the  pupil  has,  passes  from  desk 
to  desk,  assisting,  quizzing,  testing,  and  qualifying.  Some- 
times as  the  work  naturally  groups  pupils,  several  at  one  time 
may  engage  the  teacher's  attention;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  entire 
-work  is  by  and  for  the  individual. 

The  modern  languages  present  no  difificulties,  as  the  basis  of 
the  work  in  them  is  entirely  conversational.  Besides  the  con- 
versational work  and  the  grammar,  the  pupils  read  Sterns' 
Stndien  und  Plaudereien,  Undine,  Minna  Von  Barnheljn,  Her- 
mann und  Dorothea,  and  Wilhelm  Tell.  One  hour  per  day  is 
sufficient  for  this  work,  and  all  of  it  is  covered  inside  of  two 
years. 

In  mathematics  the  high  school  studies  succeed  each  other 
as  follows:  plane  geometry,  algebra,  solid  geometrj^,  trigono- 
metry, and  surveying.  The  first  two  receive  seven  or  eight 
hours  per  week  each  and  the  others  five  hours.  In  this  depart- 
ment the  number  of  workers  is  much  larger,  but  the  work  is 
just  as  individual.  At  first  there  was  the  appearance  of  some 
difficulty,  but  this  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  teacher  is 
able  to  handle  a  large  number  of  individual  workers  just  as 
easily  as  she  formerly  handled  a  single  class,  and  without  the 
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loss  incident  to  class  work.  The  plan  does  not  preclude  abun- 
dant explanation,  analysis,  and  blackboard  work.  The  exami- 
nations are  systematic,  but  not  simultaneous. 

In  the  lower  rooms  the  work  in  mathematics  is  just  as  suc- 
cessful and  characteristic;  excepting,  as  already  said,  that  the 
energies  of  the  individuals  are  confined  within  a  given  subject, 
the  individualization  being  preserved  by  means  of  enlarged  and 
supplementary  opportunities.  The  mathematical  work  of  the 
younger  pupils  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  utilizing  elemen- 
tary geometry  and  some  fundamental  principles  of  algebra. 

The  science  work  in  the  high  school  is  preceded  by  manual 
training,  mechanical  drawing,  and  geometry.  These  workshops 
are  true  laboratories  wherein  the  pupils  work  puriely  as  indi- 
viduals. The  course  in  each  study  is  by  subjects.  Absolute 
independence  is  secured  by  the  fact  that  two  students  seldom 
work  on  the  same  subject  simultaneously.  The  pupil  pro- 
gresses according  to  his  ability.  The  subject  that  requires  two 
weeks  of  one  pupil  may  be  done  by  another  in  three  or  four 
days ;  but  he  must  complete  his  present  work  thoroughly  before 
advancing  to  another  assignment.  Personal  investigation  char- 
acterizes the  work.  As  in  other  departments,  there  is  no 
attempt  to  have  pupils  carry  an  accumulation  of  facts  from 
the  laboratory,  but  they  are  trained  to  become  students  of 
investigation,  thought,  originality,  and  power.  Definite  per- 
sonal investigation  of  one  subject  is  considered  of  more  value 
than  the  mere  book-acquaintance  of  a  hundred  or  more.  One 
hour  each  day  is  given  to  science. 

The  work  in  history,  biography,  and  literature  is  not  as  full 
as  is  desired,  because  the  school  at  present  is  but  meagerly 
supplied  with  proper  accessories.  The  ideal  plan  calls  for  a 
library  as  the  proper  working  room  with  the  librarian  as  the 
teacher,  directing  the  reading  of  those  who,  above  every  other 
consideration,  should  be  taught  to  love  these  beautiful  studies. 
The  pre-eminent  object  should  be  to  make  readers.  Even  with 
our  limited  supply  of  material,  some  very  excellent  results 
are  obtained.  During  the  working  period  the  entire  technical 
study  is  done,  but  there  is  planned  a  collateral  course  in  gen- 
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eral  reading  that  is  intended  to  be  directive  in  character.  The 
pupils  are  frequently  grouped  for  purposes  of  discussion,  co- 
operative readings,  and  interchange  of  opinions. 

The  commercial  studies  present  no  difficulties  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan.  The  typewriting  pupils  certainly  work  purely 
as  individuals.  In  book-keeping  each  one  completes  the  several 
typical  sets  of  books  and  then  proceeds  to  what  are  called 
individual  sets,  of  which  he  makes  as  many  as  he  can  with 
advantage  to  himself.  A  systematic  plan  for  business  practice 
is  intended  later  on  to  organize  all  students  of  this  study  inta 
a  working  business  community. 

In  technical  grammar  there  is  a  great  deal  of  oral  work.  The 
fact  is  that  some  of  the  best  teachers  of  grammar  are  those 
who  discard  all  text-books  and  accomplish  their  results  by 
other  methods.  Every  pupil  in  the  room  is  alive  to  the  work 
in  hand  every  moment  of  the  time.  Rhetoric  is  even  more 
easily  directed,  on  our  principles,  than  grammar. 

The  geography  room  is  always  a  delight.  The  things  to  be 
considered  in  geography  are  relief,  physical  conditions,  life, 
home,  society.  The  molding  board  has  its  place  in  the  pres- 
entation of  basic  forms;  and  upon  such  foundation  should 
grow  a  continent  or  a  section  that  takes  into  its  development 
everything  of  the  sciences,  economics,  history,  literature,  art,, 
and  industries  thereto  pertaining. 

In  physical  culture  the  greatest  care  is  exercised  to  provide 
perfectly  for  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  individual. 

Each  pupil  is  carefully  examined  and  appropriate  exercises, 
are  prescribed.  There  are  certainly  class  and  concert  drills, 
but  not  for  all  pupils;  and  in  no  case  is  the  individual  lost 
sight  of.  The  magnificent  health  of  those  who  for  several 
years  have  had  the  advantage  of  careful  training  in  the  gym- 
nasium is  a  standing  demonstration  of  the  excellence  of 
methods  pursued.  The  school  holds  to  physical  culture  not 
only  because  of  the  grace,  strength,  and  beauty  it  gives  physic- 
ally, but  also  because  of  its  direct  and  incidental  intellectual 
and  ethical  value.  It  is  very  easy  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of 
non-individual  treatment  in  the  gymnasium ;  but  the  analogy 
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between  bodily  and  mental  development  is  perfect,  and  experi- 
-ence  with  the  one  should  be  suggestive  for  the  other.  No  one 
would  expect  good  results  from  loading  the  strong  and  the 
•weak  with  the  same  physical  weights;  no  more  in  the  mental 
field  should  the  same  burden  of  exercise  be  giv^en. 

Manual  training  and  drawing  perhaps  need  no  description. 
The  methods  in  schools  generally  are  more  or  less  conservative 
of  the  individual.  The  courses  of  study  here  present  certain 
typical  exercises,  based  upon  which  are  abundant  supplement- 
ary opportunities,  meeting  the  additional  demands  of  the  indi- 
vidual. No  one  with  experience  can  question  the  immense 
■contributing  value  of  manual  training  in  the  making  of  students 
of  independence,  self-reliance,  accuracy,  neatness,  finish,  criti- 
cal power,  invention,  and  originality. 

In  vocal  music  there  is  gain,  not  loss,  in  aggregation  of 
numbers.  Consequently  it  is  the  custom  to  consolidate  several 
rooms  for  singing.  There  is  no  attempt  at  individualization, 
-except  that  from  the  pupils  of  several  rooms,  and  by  utilizing 
one  or  more  of  the  teachers  made  available  by  such  consolida- 
tion, a  section  is  often  formed  for  the  special  training  of  those 
having  individual  needs  or  capacities  in  music. 

The  demands  in  reading  are  perplexing,  as  they  are  by  any 
method.  Nothing  in  the  school  curriculum  is  more  important, 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  teach.  Happy  is  the 
teacher  who  produces  good  readers.  In  these  schools  perhaps 
there  is  nothing  in  the  reading  that  is  characteristic,  excepting 
certain  attempts  in  silent  reading  and  in  the  utilization  of 
representative  readers.  In  other  respects  the  methods  are 
similar  to  those  customary  elsewhere. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  What  are  the  results  accruing 
from  this  plan  of  work?  I  am  well  aware  that  only  a  genera- 
tion can  produce  evidence  upon  which  a  complete  verdict  can 
be  rendered.  Nevertheless,  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  school 
executive  should  be  able  to  recognize  determinative  value 
-vvherever  and  whenever  he  sees  it ;  otherwise  he  is  scarcely 
■qualified  for  his  office.  I  would  therefore  enumerate  the  fol- 
lowing principal  results: 
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1  Better  healtJi — The  work  of  the  schools  is  carried  on  under 
normal  conditions.  There  are  no  excessive  hours  of  labor. 
There  is  no  excessive  nervous  tension  because  of  false  incent- 
ives and  unjust  comparisons.  There  is  no  demand  upon  the 
brain  when  it  is  exhausted.  There  is  a  strong,  healthy,  vigor- 
ous stimulus  to  the  mind  because  of  the  engaging  work;  but 
this  is  followed  by  abundant  opportunity  for  relaxation.  When- 
a  student  leaves  school  in  the  afternoon  he  turns  the  key  on 
his  school  books  and  schoolroom  work,  and  his  energies  find 
expression  through  some  other  channel.  So  it  is  that  pupils- 
who  heretofore  have  been  almost  denied  the  privilege  of  school 
are  now  doing  excellent  intellectual  work  under  circumstances 
that  are  bringing  to  them  the  blessings  of  physical  health.  If 
this  experiment  stands  for  anything,  it  is  for  nothing  more  than 
this,  that  proper  habits  of  study  are  not  merely  permissive  of 
health,  but  conducive  to  it,  and  that  the  direct  product  of 
schools  may  be  a  symmetrical,  robust,  and  vigorous  physique. 

2  The  trained,  independent,  self-reliant  worker — There  is  an 
intellectual  health  as  well  as  a  physical.  Educative  value  in 
an  exercise  exists  up  to  a  certain  point  of  nervous  tension ;  but 
when  vigor  and  healthy  attention  are  passed,  and  the  mind  no 
longer  reacts  promptly  on  demand,  there  is  loss,  not  gain,  in 
continued  exercise.  Under  such  conditions  a  student  may 
continue  his  long-protracted  hours  of  effort,  until  at  last  his 
work  stands  out  as  a  completed  thing;  but  what  of  the  worker,, 
and  what  is  the  value  of  his  work? 

The  pupils  of  these  schools  rapidly  become  trained  workers. 
The  very  confinement  of  work  to  legitimate  hours  conduces  to- 
better  habits  of  thought.  There  is  no  dissipated  attention  and 
consequent  scattering  of  energy  through  several  hours  when 
less  time  would  be  sufficient.  The  pupil  realizes  that  a  lost 
hour  cannot  be  made  up  by  later  application,  and  consequently 
every  effort  is  one  of  earnest  concentration.  There  is  no 
passiveness  or  dead  time  to  encourage  wandering  thought. 
All  the  work,  being  done  under  direction,  is  better  done. 
Beyond  that,  the  entire  plan  encourages  independence  and 
self-reliance.     No  one   is  carried    by  another's  effort.     Each 
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pupil  is  the  absolute  maker  of  his  own  success.  The  scene 
never  presents  itself  of  a  group  of  pupils  on  the  way  to  school 
or  about  the  building,  with  one  bright  pupil  reading  the  Caesar 
lesson  to  several  others ;  for  the  reasons,  that  the  several  pupils 
are  not  working  simultaneously  on  the  same  lesson,  that  there 
is  no  incentive  excepting  the  work  itself,  and  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  because  all  books  are  kept  in  the  working  rooms. 
No  parent  has  an  opportunity  to  work  his  child's  examples  at 
home.  In  every  respect,  the  individual  rises  or  falls  by  his 
own  efforts,  excepting  as  he  is  directed  by  the  ever-present 
teacher.  Because  of  this  there  is  great  intellectual  advantage. 
There  is  now  scarcely  a  student,  having  passed  two  or  more 
consecutive  years  in  this  high  school,  who  cannot  be  said  to  be 
almost  an  ideal  student. 

3  There  is  more  work  accomplished,  and  the  work  is  more  thor- 
oughly done — When  this  method  was  first  inaugurated  I  rather 
expected  that  less  work  would  be  done,  but  that  this  would  be 
compensated  for  in  the  better  results  gained.  The  experience 
of  the  schools  has  shown  that  more  work  is  done,  and  better 
work  as  well.  The  lower  grades  have  as  a  rule  completed  all 
the  usual  assignments  and  have  called  for  more.  The  universal 
experience  of  schools  formerly  was  that  with  the  development 
of  modern  educational  demands,  the  introduction  of  the  so- 
called  special  branches,  there  was  an  enormous  increase  of  sub- 
jects without  any  increase  of  time  to  be  given  to  them.  The 
continuous  cry,  loud  and  prolonged,  was,  Where  shall  we  find 
time?  That  difificulty  has  disappeared.  With  the  lessening  of 
time  at  our  command,  there  has  been  the  absolute  gaining  of 
time.  In  so  far  as  pupils  have  been  trained  with  us,  we  have 
an  abundance  of  time  and  the  opportunity  for  additional  enrich- 
ment of  the  courses  of  study.  In  the  high  school  the  gain  has 
been  very  pronounced.  For  instance:  The  elementary  Greek 
pupils  have  all  by  the  inductive  method  reached  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Anabasis  in  three  months*  time;  and,  with  the 
actual  qualification  on  the  first  chapter,  have  covered  all  the 
elementary  studies  and  exercises  necessary  to  such  reading. 
Other  pupils  have  nearly  covered  the  first  and  second  books  of 
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the  Anabasis  in  four  months.  In  Caesar  several  have  read  the 
first  and  second  books  in  four  months  ;  and  others  four  orations 
of  Cicero.  In  other  departments  the  results  are  proportionate. 
The  work  is  not  only  done,  but  done  thoroughly.  The 
student  has  not  been  carried  on  by  the  qualification  of  some- 
one else  in  a  class  recitation,  but  by  his  own  actual  prepara- 
tion, recitation,  and  examination  upon  every  step  of  his  work, 
including  everything  that  is  incident  to  such  study.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  these  same  pupils,  those  in  Latin  for 
instance,  have  also  carried  daily  work  in  Greek  or  science, 
mathematics,  physical  culture,  music,  and  manual  training, 
besides  the  more  infrequent  exercises  in  rhetorical  practice. 

4  There  is  more  enthusiasm  in  zvork — It  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  class  is  necessary  to  maintain  enthusiasm.  We  do 
not  find  it  so.  One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  school 
is  its  spirit  and  enthusiasm.  There  is  something  oppressively 
•discouraging  to  an  ambitious  student  who,  after  sitting  inactive 
in  a  class  for  an  hour,  is  told  he  must  take  the  same  lesson 
over  again,  because  of  faults  not  his  own  ;  or  in  like  degree,  but 
from  an  opposite  reason,  is  the  discouragement  of  the  one  at 
the  foot  of  the  class  who  flounders  in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties 
from  being  hurried  prematurely  over  ground  he  does  not 
understand.  On  the  other  hand  the  student  who  works  as  an 
individual  is  full  of  conscious  pride  because  of  conscious 
advancement.  The  opportunity  for  daily  and  continuous  pro- 
motion is  an  immense  stimulus,  and  the  school  fairly  glows  with 
enthusiasm  and  interest  of  the  most  healthy  character.  There 
being  no  unnatural  incentives  the  pupils  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  work  itself,  without  seeing  "through  a  glass 
darkly,"  and  consequently  there  arises  a  pure  love  for  the  work 
that  is  a  determining  factor  in  the  composition  of  the  school. 

5  There  is  less  discouragement — Absolute  provision  exists 
for  each  particular  individual.  Every  boy  and  every  girl  find's 
a  place  in  the  school,  and  that  place  is  his  or  her  own.  The 
great  aim  is  that  the  school  shall  fit  in  and  around  each  specific 
pupil.  There  may  be  apparent  loss  in  mechanical  excellence, 
but  the  compensation  is  great.     By  the  ordinary  plan  of  school 
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grading  the  pupil  who  enters  two  or  three  months  late  in  the 
year  must  needs  be  graded   with  a  class  a  year  lower.     To 
many  a  boy  or  young  man  this  loss  compounds  itself.     Again, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  an  arbitrary  line  arises  between  those 
who  can  make  promotion  and   those  who  cannot.     The  per- 
plexity finally  resolves  itself  into  allowing  the  doubtful  one 
who  is  just  above  the  line  to  go  on  to  flounder  through  higher 
difficulties,  while  his  fellow,  a  little  below  the  line,  must  dupli- 
cate the  exact  steps  of  the  past  year.     The  result  is  that  the 
graded  school,  or  the  graded  college,  becomes,  possibly,  an 
institution  of  high  standard ;  but  it  falls  short  of  its  full  stature 
and  possibilities,  because  of  the  loss  of  "the  great  multitude 
that  no  man  can  number"  who  fall  discouraged  by  the  wayside. 
Not  so  the  school  for  the  individual.     It  appeals  to  and  holds 
him,  because  it  permits  him  to  work  in  his  own  place  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  strength.     If,  perchance,  he  enters  late,  or  is 
necessarily  absent,  the  loss  is  only  proportionate ;  for  no  class 
determines  his  working  place  or  his  progress.     There  is  no 
such  thing  as  non-promotion,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
each  pupil  begins  just  where  his  work  stopped.     The  result  is 
the  holding  of  pupils  who  otherwise  would  be  lost.     The  ques- 
tion is  often  asked.  What  of  your  indolent  pupils?     Does  not 
the  plan  permit  pupils  to  be  indolent?     The  fact  is,  the  indo- 
lent pupil  is  largely  the  product  of  the  school.     Discourage- 
ment upon  his  part,  misunderstanding  by  his  teacher,  are  too- 
often  the  cause  of  indolence.     Given  a  school  adequately  pro- 
viding for  the  individual,  and  indolence  will  give  place  to  thrift 
and  energy.     The  pursuit  of  an  education  is,  in  itself,  attract- 
ive, but  the  environments  of  the  graded  school  are  sometimes 
difficult  to  overcome. 

6  There  is  more  opportunity  for  additional  and  outside 
2Vork — Pupils  are  encouraged  to  read  good  literature  and  have 
time  to  do  so.  There  is  opportunity  for  attendance  upon 
lectures  without  loss  in  school  work.  Scientific  investigation 
by  simple  home  experiments  is  a  fruitful  exercise.  Voluntary 
work  in  construction,  in  composition,  and  in  development  of  the 
inventive  and   creative   faculty  finds    its  place  in  the  home. 
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There  is  opportunity  in  a  hundred  ways  for  the  impulses 
received  in  school  to  find  expression.  Music  and  recreative 
pastimes  have  proper  provision  made  for  them.  The  demands 
of  the  schools  do  not  crowd  to  the  wall  the  duties  and  rela- 
tions of  home,  church,  and  social  life. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  method  of  work  calls  for  strong 
teachers,  but  that  is  no  loss  to  the  school.  The  teacher  can- 
not rely  merely  upon  the  preparation  of  the  previous  evening^ 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  day.  She  must  be  equally  ready 
upon  a  hundred  points.  Nothing  will  successfully  carry  her 
through  her  work  except  good  previous  training  and  wide  gen- 
eral preparation.  The  schools  of  Pueblo  are  well  blessed  in 
teachers  of  this  class. 

Description  has  been  given  of  our  methods  of  work  and  of 
the  results  that  accrue  from  them.  It  is  but  fair  to  remark  that 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  Colorado  during  the  present  time 
of  general  financial  depression  have  presented  difificulties  to 
almost  any  plan  of  work.  An  inadequate  though  capable 
teaching  force,  an  increased  enrollment  in  the  schools,  and 
diminished  appropriations  for  supplies  characterize  the  present 
year.  The  fact  that  results  have  been  so  pronounced  under 
such  trying  circumstances  is  a  great  demonstration  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  plan  of  work.  The  conditions  of  the  year  are 
not  ideal.  In  spots  the  work  is  not  all  it  should  be,  but  this- 
can  be  said  of  almost  any  school  under  almost  any  conditons;. 
nevertheless,  the  average  of  results  will  more  than  support  all 
my  statements. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  is 
the  best  school,  or  the  best  plan  of  work.  A  description  of 
the  work  in  progress  has  been  given  because  of  a  demand  for 
it.  Comparing  his  schools  now  with  those  seen  previously  in 
a  long  administration  of  schools,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  results  now  reached  are  very  much  better  and  more 
easily  attained.  The  present  happy  condition  is  not  the  result: 
of  any  one  radical  thing,  but  a  development  of  many  things. 
The  schools  are  not  crystallized ;  they  scarcely  have  a  method^ 
but  they  have  a  plan. 
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It  has  often  been  said  that  in  view  of  the  general  demands 
of  mass  education  provision  cannot  be  made  for  the  individual. 
If  the  Pueblo  experiment  and  this  article  stand  for  any  one 
thing,  it  is  simply  this:  provision  for  the  individual  can  be 
made,  for  it  has  been  done. 

P.  W.  Search 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Pueblo,  Colo. 


VII 
EDUCATION     IN    FOREIGN    PERIODICALS 

Girls'  Education  in  Italy 

From  the  London  "Journal  of  Education" 

"One  can  fancy  the  average  reader's  thought  as  his  eye 
catches  sight  of  the  title  of  this  article.  It  will  be  something 
like  this:  'What  have  "  Education  "  and  "Italy  "to  do  with 
one  another?'  For  though,  perhaps,  of  all  the  European 
nations,  Italy  and  England  have  most  in  common  and  are 
most  in  sympathy,  yet  it  is  not  the  living  energy  of  the 
modern  Italy  that  attracts  us,  but  the  Italy  of  ancient  history 
and  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  storehouse  of  scholarly  and 
artistic  treasures;  the  land  whose  past  glories  and  ever  pi?sent 
beauty  seem  the  common  inheritance  of  all  educated  people. 
Italy  is  to  us  English  the  home  of  art  and  the  cradle  of 
European  civilization.     As  such  we  revere  and  love  it. 

"  But  I  hardly  think  we  realize  or  respect  enough  the  won- 
derful transformation  that  has  been  going  on  since  1848  in 
Italy,  or,  to  go  back  a  little  earlier,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  It  is  true  that  the  history  of  those  first  fifty 
years  is  still  too  near  to  be  related  calmly  and  dispassionately. 
The  principal  actors  have  passed  away,  indeed,  but  their  children 
and  near  relatives  are  here,  and  the  strife  of  party,  political 
and  religious,  the  terrible  cruelty,  the  wild  agitation,  the  tor- 
ture and  bloodshed,  still  make  the  narrator's  heart  beat  and  his 
passions  rise,  so  as  to  blind  his  judgment  and  prevent  his  being 
an  impartial  chronicler  of  facts.  But  though  we  cannot  form 
an  adequate  idea  as  yet  of  the  great  revolution  which  broke  up 
and  scattered  the  network  of  tyranny  and  misrule  that  held 
down  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  and  out  of  dire  confusion  evolved 
the  united  and  great  nation  we  see  before  us  now,  still  the 
great  fact  remains,  and  as  one  considers  and  wonders  at  the 
solution  of  so  difificult  a  political  problem,  one  takes  heart  of 
courage  for  the  future — even  of  Ireland  ! 

"  But  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject.  Let  us  see  what 
Italy  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the  education  of  her  people, 
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and  especially  for  girls  and  young  women.  We  will  go  back  to 
1848  and  see  what  those  first  Ministers  of  state  had  before  them, 
when  they  contemplated  formulating  laws  for  national  educa- 
tion. At  that  time,  as  far  as  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
concerned,  the  keys  of  knowledge  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
religious  orders.  It  was  their  business  to  instruct  the  children 
in  the  Church  Catechism,  and,  for  the  rest,  the  less  the  better 
— the  consequences  of  which  negative  instruction  may  well  be 
imagined.  The  girls,  besides,  learnt  to  sew,  knit,  and  em- 
broider. There  were,  of  course,  exceptions,  where  girls  as  well  as 
boys  had  exceptional  parents  and  advantages,  generally  accom- 
panied by  gifts  of  genius;  but  these  shine  out  the  clearer  from 
the  dense  ignorance  that  prevailed  around  them. 

"  To  limit  the  teaching  of  the  clergy  to  that  of  religion,  and 
to  give  them  a  share  in  the  general  scheme  of  national  edu- 
ation,  was  the  first  endeavor,  but  after  many  useless  discus- 
sions it  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to  combine  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Then  the  professors  of  the  numerous  uni- 
versities, who,  justly  proud  of  the  ancient  glories  of  their 
schools,  had  thought  to  take  the  lead  in  the  national  scheme 
of  education  now  that  Italy  was  united,  were  bitterly  disap- 
pointed when  the  examples  of  France  and  Germany  at  length 
prevailed  over  that  of  England,  and  the  Government  decided 
on  centralization  in  itself.  '  When  Italy  was  enslaved  politic- 
ally, education  was  free  ;  but  when  Italy  broke  her  chains  and 
became  free,  she  enslaved  education ' :  these  were  the  words 
of  the  professors.  *  Education  for  the  gifted,  by  nature  or 
circumstance  ' :  this  was  what  they  meant.  The  universities 
would  have  pushed  on  the  higher  education  without  regarding 
the  needs  of  the  great  majority.  But  it  would  take  too  long 
to  trace  the  course  of  events  with  regard  to  this  subject 
through  the  years  immediately  following  on  the  Constitution. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  present  system,  based  on  the  conti- 
nental principles  of  centralization  in  the  state,  was  made  law 
in  1859,  and,  though  modified  by  succeeding  Ministers,  is 
essentially  the  same  as  then,  having  for  its  head  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  at  Rome,  its  centers  in  the  prefectures  of 
the  provinces,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Provveditore  a  gli 
Studii,  under  whom  all  schools,  municipal  and  private  alike, 
are  worked,  as  regards  the  certificating  of  the  teachers,  the 
examining  of  the  pupils,  and  the  direction  of  their  studies. 
"  In  each  commune  the   mayor  and   a   committee  formed 
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from  among  the  municipal  members,  or  chosen  by  them, 
administer  the  local  schools,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
•state.  All  local  questions,  as  of  site,  sanitation,  morality, 
board  of  examination,  appointment  of  the  teachers,  and  disci- 
pline, are  referred  to,  and  finally  settled  by  them. 

"  The  same  law,  enforcing  education  on  all  children  over  six 
years  of  age,  in  every  class  of  society,  prevails  in  Italy  as  in 
Germany ;  and  if  it  be  ascertained  that  any  child  is  not  being 
educated,  the  civil  authorities  inquire  into  the  cause,  and,  if 
there  should  be  none  forthcoming,  they  can  oblige  the  parents 
or  guardians  to  provide  education. 

"  The  municipal  schools  are  free  for  the  elementary  courses. 
The  teachers  are  paid  by  the  commune.  At  Turin,  the  mas- 
ters of  city  schools  receive  1500  francs  per  annum,  the  mis- 
tresses 1 175  francs;  the  masters  of  suburban  schools  iioo 
francs,  the  mistresses  900  francs ;  these  latter  in  addition  have 
free  lodging  or  150  francs,  and  the  mistresses  50  francs,  as 
extra  fee.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  these  salaries  are  increased 
by  100  francs,  and  an  additional  increase  of  100  francs  after 
fourteen  years  of  service.  Some  of  the  suburban  masters  teach 
as  subordinate  masters  in  the  city  schools,  thereby  increasing 
their  incomes  by  150  francs. 

"  Besides  the  elementary  schools,  but  in  connection  with 
them,  there  are:  (i)  complementary  classes  for  girls  who  are 
preparing  to  be  elementary  teachers,  wherever  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  is  to  be  found,  pupils  paying  each  a  fee  of  30 
francs  per  annum  ;  (2)  classes  for  needlework  on  Thursdays,  5 
francs  per  annum  ;  (3)  night  schools  for  drawing  and  com- 
merce, at  3  francs  and  20  francs ;  (4)  an  industrial  and  profes- 
sional female  school,  where  the  course  extends  over  seven 
years,  and  includes  commercial  and  household  subjects,  teleg- 
raphy, and  drawing  for  industrial  pursuits,  fee  50  francs  ;  a 
preparatory  class  for  the  above,  20  francs  ;  courses  of  special 
individual  lessons,  each  20  francs ;  (5)  a  school  of  embroidery 
for  commerce  ;  (6)  a  holiday  school  for  commerce,  and  one  for 
French,  at  the  rate  of  5  francs  per  annum. 

"  All  these  schools  are  established  and  maintained  by  the 
municipality  of  Turin. 

"  One  other  remains  to  be  specified,  specially  favored  by  the 
royal  family  of  Italy,  namely:  (7)  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Daughters  of  Italian  Soldiers,  administered  by  a  council  of 
nine   members,   nominated    equally   by   the    Minister   of    the 
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Interior,  the  Minister  of  War,  acting  under  the  King's  orders, 
and  by  the  MunicipaHty  of  Turin,  and  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  committee  of  twenty-four  ladies,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Queen. 

"  This  institute  is  divided  into  three  divisions,  held  in  as 
many  buildings,  as  follows:  (i)  The  High  School,  for  which 
the  King  ceded  the  Villa  della  Regina  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  ;  (2)  the  Magisterial  School,  where  the  programme  of  the 
normal  schools  belonging  to  the  Government  is  followed  (a 
kindergarten  is  annexed  to  this ) ;  (3)  the  Professional  School, 
to  prepare  for  commercial  pursuits,  after  passing  the  elemen- 
tary courses. 

"  The  orphans  of  soldiers,  according  to  their  condition  in 
life,  are  received  into  these  schools  (i)  gratuitously,  if  very 
poor,  or  (2)  on  paying  a  very  reduced  rate  annually.  Pupils 
whose  parents  are  living,  and  the  father  in  active  service,  pay 
at  the  following  rates :  In  the  Villa  della  Regina,  per  annum, 
600  francs ;  in  the  Magisterial  School,  400  francs ;  in  the  Pro- 
fessional School,  300  francs ;  in  the  Kindergarten,  250  francs. 

"  The  Villa  della  Regina  School,  for  the  daughters  of  mili- 
tary men,  holds  first  rank  among  the  schools  for  giris  in  Italy. 
Girls  not  belonging  to  the  class  for  which  it  was  intended  are 
admitted  at  twice  the  ordinary  fees.  These  fees  are  boarding 
fees. 

"  Next  to  this  institution  is  the  school  of  Regina  Mar- 
gherita.  This  is,  however,  a  day-school,  and  is  analogous  to  our 
high  schools.  It  is  held  in  part  of  an  aristocratic  old  house  in 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Turin.  The  entrance  to  it  is 
not  encouraging,  and  though  the  rooms  are  lofty  and  well- 
lighted,  the  situation  is  far  from  healthy.  I  was  glad  to  learn 
from  Professor  Luino,  who  is  Regio  Provveditore  a  gli  Studii 
for  the  province  of  Turin,  that  the  municipality  had  chosen  a 
better  site  for  the  school.  Girls  entering  this  school  must 
have  passed  the  fourth  elementary  in  the  municipal  schools  of 
Turin,  or  they  must  pass  an  examination  equivalent.  There  is 
a  preparatory  class  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  pass  this. 
This  class  prepares  for  the  first  class  of  the  secondary  or 
superior  school-course,  the  study  of  French  being  added  to  the 
subjects  of  the  fifth  elementary.  The  fees  paid  by  pupils  are 
annually:  for  the  preparatory  class,  100  francs;  first  two  years, 
of  the  course,  160  francs ;  two  last  years,  200  francs.  Pupils 
can  be  admitted  to  a  single   course   of   study,    though   not 
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belonging  to  the  school,  on  a  payment  of  50  francs  the  single 
course. 

"  At  the  risk  of  overlading  my  readers  with  detail  for  the 
chance  of  interesting  a  certain  few  more  cosmopolitan  than 
the  rest,  I  will  add  the  list  of  the  teachers'  stipends  in  the 
Margaret  of  Savoy  School.  Teacher  of  moral  science,  600 
francs ;  Italian  literature,  1400  francs ;  history,  1000  francs ; 
natural  history,  200  francs  ;  the  elements  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  hygiene,  1000  francs ;  French,  1400  francs ;  German,  700 
francs;  Enghsh, /CX)  francs ;  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  book- 
keeping, 800  francs;  drawing  and  calligraphy,  1200  francs; 
part  singing,  300  francs;  needlework,  1200  francs.  Three 
mistresses  are  chosen  from  among  those  employed  in  the 
elementary  schools  for  teaching  Italian,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic. These  mistresses  receive,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
stipends,  fees  of  100  francs.  German  and  English  are  extra 
subjects,  and  are  not  included  in  the  obligatory  lessons,  of 
which  there  are  thirty  hours  a  week. 

"  In  looking  over  the  table  of  the  week's  work,  according  to 
the  different  years  of  the  course,  one  is  struck  by  the  great 
proportion  of  time  given  up  to  needlework.  In  the  prepara- 
tory class  seven  hours  a  week,  in  the  first  year  five,  and  in  the 
remaining  three  years  four  hours  are  devoted  to  this  art,  which 
includes  all  plain  work  and  even  fine  embroidery.  Two  mis- 
tresses, each  paid  as  highly  as  the  teacher  of  drawing  and 
handwriting,  are  required  for  the  school. 

"  It  is  curious  to  see,  by  the  way,  drawing  and  handwriting 
coupled  together,  for  both  subjects  are  quite  differently  taught 
in  Italy,  drawing  being,  in  girls'  schools,  much  less  a  matter  of 
art  than  of  neat-handedness  and  accuracy,  and  all  comprised  in 
freehand  and  copies  from  the  flat.  Handwriting,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  most  elaborately  taught,  including  ornamental  writing, 
gothic  letters,  etc.,  and  even  the  shading  of  such  letters. 
French  and  arithmetic  are  very  well  taught,  and  the  pupils 
really  learn  to  speak  French  and  to  use  arithmetic  for  the 
common  purposes  of  life.  Surely,  the  teaching  of  keeping 
accounts  in  an  orderly  way  is  good  for  all  girls,  whatever  their 
rank.  Religious  instruction  is  not  given  at  school.  The  moral 
teaching  is,  however,  very  full  and  good — teaching  duty  to 
God  and  man  and  to  one's  self,  in  the  first  two  years  ;  then  of 
virtue  in  general  and  the  moral  virtues  in  particular  ;  the  fourth 
year,  of  the   rights,  duties,  and  offices  of  the  woman,  kinds  of 
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government,  and  in  particular  that  of  Italy,  the  rights  and 
special  duties  devolving  on  her  subjects  ;  the  co-ordination  of 
all  duty  to  a  supreme  end.     History,  during  the  first  year,  is 
entirely  that  of  ancient  times,  necessarily  sketchy,  as  it  carries 
the  pupil  from  Hebrew  times,  through  Grecian  history,  and  up 
to  the  predominance  of  Rome   in  the   Mediterranean,  in  that 
one  year.     The  second  year  is  occupied  by  Roman  history  up 
to  the  height  of  feudalism.     The  third   year  relates  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  after  the  fifteenth  century  till  the  Treaty  of 
Chateau  Cambresis.     The  fourth  year  follows  the   course   of 
modern  history  in  Europe,  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the   Seven 
Years'  War,  etc.,  the    French    Revolution,   Napoleon    I.,  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  and  all  its   followings,  up  to   the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin.     Geography  is  treated  more  practically  than 
with  us.     The  first  year  is  devoted  to  the  science  of  the  maps 
and    of   the   earth   as   represented    on   them,  and    the   great 
divisions  of  earth  and  ocean.     The  second  year  instructs  in 
commercial  geography,  political    Italy,  European  states,  and 
the    relations   of   Italy    with   the   other    European    states   as 
regards  commerce.     The  third  year  treats  of  Asia,  its  states,  its 
lines  of  navigation  and    of  telegraphy,  its  political  and  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  European  states,  and  especially  with 
Italy;  of   Africa,  its   countries,    its   lines   of   communication, 
and  relations  to  Europe,  and  specially  to  Italy  ;  of  Australia, 
its  political  geography,  oceanic  islands,  and  communications  ; 
the    Polar  regions.     The    fourth   year   takes  in   America,    its 
states,  navigation,  and  telegraphic  lines,  and  political  and  com- 
mercial  relations  to  ourselves  and  Italy  in   particular;  then 
Italy  in  detail  up  to  date;  and  finally  the  latest  geographical 
discoveries.     Natural  history  and  physics  are  only  taught  in 
the    last  three  years  of  the  school-course.      Natural   history 
{to  which,  as  to  physics  and  chemistry,  two  hours  a  week  are 
allowed)  includes  botany  the  first  year,  zoology  the  second, 
and  mineralogy  and   geology  the    third.     Physics,    after  the 
necessary  introduction,  teaches  heat  the  first  year;  magnetism, 
electricity,  meteorology,  and  acoustics  the  second  year  ;  optics, 
chemistry,  and  hygiene  the  third. 

"  I  have  quoted  hitherto  entirely  from  the  time-tables  of  the 
Margherita  di  Savoia  School,  as  being  a  day-school  of  first 
rank,  and  also  because  I  am  acquainted  with  English  girls  who 
have  been  educated  there,  and  who  would  do  credit  to  any 
school.     They  are  much   attached  to  their  old    school,   and 
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:gave  me  many  details  that  showed  me  that  the  teaching  there 
was  sympathetic  and  thorough.  Naturally  enough  the  English 
of  these  girls  is  defective  in  idiom,  and  ease,  but  as  an  acquired 
language  would  pass  muster. 

"  So  far  I  have  spoken  of  municipal  schools  only,  but  there 
are  countless  private  schools  in  every  city  and  town  of  Italy  ; 
many  of  these  are  taught  by  nuns.  Their  internal  regulations, 
religious  instruction,  and  minor  details  are  settled  by  their 
own  authority,  but  they  are  required  by  the  state  to  have 
certificated  teachers,  and  to  follow  the  state  programme  of 
studies.  Some  of  these  schools  are  very  highly  thought  of 
in  Italy.  The  Sacro  Cuore  at  Turin  is  a  very  aristocratic 
establishment,  and  the  Annunziata,  at  Florence,  is  in  the 
same  category.  They  are  old-established  convent  schools,  into 
which  the  new  learning  and  the  new  regulations  have  intro- 
duced much  needed  reforms.  The  teachers  are  well-born 
ladies  who  have  submitted  to  the  curriculum  imposed  upon 
them  as  the  means  of  requiring  the  necessary  certificate,  as  a 
part  of  a  life  system  of  obedience — perhaps,  by  the  way,  the 
mental  training  and  wider  intellectual  scope  enriching  and 
rendering  happy  their  whole  lives. 

"  In  many  instances  the  municipal  schools,  especially  in  the 
•country  towns,  are  taught  by  nuns.  They  make  excellent 
teachers  of  Froebel's  system,  and  are  patient,  bright,  and 
gentle  with  the  little  children  under  six.  In  fact,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  they  do  better  for  this  charge  than  the  lay- 
teachers,  looking  less  fagged  and  worn  than  the  latter — for  the 
reason,  perhaps,  that  they  have  no  cares  but  those  of  the 
school,  and  no  social  joys  but  connected  with  them  and  their 
community.  The  care  for  daily  food  and  support,  dress,  etc., 
is  unknown  to  them. 

"  Where  the  municipality  have  chosen  the  nuns  as  teachers 
it  proves  that  the  majority  of  the  votes  have  been  for  distinct 
religious  teachings  to  be  given  by  them  according  to  the 
Roman  Church.  In  some  towns  the  boy's  schools  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Don  Bosco  Society,  by  the  choice  of  the 
municipality.  Motives  of  economy  often  suggest  the  choice 
as  well  as  religious  motives,  though  the  latter  prevail  among 
the  middle  classes. 

"  The  nuns  do  not,  I  think,  make  such  good  educators  of 
•girls  from  twelve  to  sixteen  as  lay-teachers.  They  pay  little 
attention  to  manners  and  physical  training,  and  are  timorous 
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of  anything  approaching  mental  liberty  in  the  pupil.  Narrow, 
affectionate,  and  mind-stunting  is  the  most  fitting  description 
of  the  system  adopted  in  their  schools  generally,  although  there 
are  happy  exceptions  where  a  Superior  is  a  talented,  high- 
spirited,  and  high-principled  woman,  who  has  remained  many 
years  in  one  school  and  gathered  about  her  a  staff  of  carefully 
selected  teachers.  In  such  a  school  one  meets  with  the  high- 
est type  of  the  system,  and  even  here  for  elder  girls  a  want  of 
breadth  of  idea  is  perceptible,  and  a  shutting  out  of  the  social 
problems  which  the  girl  meets  with  as  soon  as  she  leaves  the 
convent  school.  The  influence  which  a  nun  has  over  her  pupils, 
is  too  soft  and  effeminate  (as  it  were),  and  too  narrow  in  its 
scope,  to  bear  weight  upon  the  Hfe  of  the  young  woman.  She 
(the  nun)  has  no  enthusiasm  of  learning  in  herself,  and  inspires 
none  in  her  pupils. 

"  It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  elementary  schools  are 
framed  to  fit  on  to,  and  dovetail  into,  the  secondary  or  superior 
schools.  This  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  one  which  might  be 
desirable  at  home  in  England  if  it  could  be  had  without  sacri- 
ficing other  good  things.  It  is  an  eminently  good  thing  that  a 
girl  can  go  to  school  for  next  to  nothing  till  she  is  twelve  years 
old,  and  then  pass  into  a  high  school,  where  the  cost  of  her 
training  (reduced  for  sisters)  is  under  eight  pounds  sterling  a 
year.  But  where  do  we  see  the  children  of  gentlefolk  attend- 
ing the  national  schools  in  England,  as  they  do,  in  all  sim- 
plicity, in  the  country  places  of  Italy  ?  It  has  its  very  good 
effects  on  the  child's  character,  both  the  child  of  the  poor 
parent,  as  well  as  that  of  the  richer,  and  the  latter's  parents  are 
thus  induced  to  take  such  an  interest  in  the  government  and 
welfare  of  the  school  as  no  mere  philanthropy  can  instill,  and 
which  bears  fruit  in  carrying  out  improvements  in  the  equip- 
ment and  general  arrangements  of  the  schools — improvements 
that  profit  the  whole  society  of  children,  in  whose  association 
as  scholars  under  one  roof  will  be  less  loss  and  more  gain  as  the 
refining  influences  come  to  bear  upon  the  children  of  the  poor. 
In  fact,  the  pride  of  class  and  caste  is  much  less  aggressive  in 
Italy  than  in  our  England.  While  the  question  of  religious 
instruction  is  being  so  hotly  discussed  in  England,  it  is  apropos 
to  observe  that  in  Italy,  as  quoted  in  the  Ministerial  Tract  of 
1888 — a  noble  treatise  on  the  reform  then  introduced  into  the 
system  of  instruction — the  example  of  England  with  regard  to 
the  religious  instruction  has  been  followed,  and  has  been  found 
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to  work  admirably  well.  The  school-course  does  not  enter  upon 
matters  of  faith,  except  by  deliberate  choice  of  the  munici- 
pality, who  represent  the  townsfolk.  The  clergy  of  the  parish 
have  care  of  the  spiritual  education  of  the  children,  and,  having 
themselves  been  pupils  of  similar  schools,  they  know  how  to 
work  the  catechetical  instruction  at  church  with  the  general 
surroundings  of  the  child's  life. 

"  Yet  the  contrasts  of  opinion  have  been  greater  and  more 
difficult  to  conciliate  in  Italy  than  in  England,  and  it  would 
seem,  on  reflection,  that  the  present  excellent  results  could 
only  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  unity  of  action,  the  leveling 
of  caste  pride,  which  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  general 
question  the  influence  of  the  well-educated,  as  immediately 
interested  in  it  through' their  own  children." 


VIII 

DISCUSSIONS 

HIGHER  ACADEMIC   DEGREES   IN   PEDAGOGY 

At  the  outset,  is  it  not  very  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
appropriate  place  for  special  degrees  in  pedagogy?  For  peda- 
gogy is  merely  a  branch  of  philosophy,  an  application  of  the 
principles  of  ethics  and  psychology  to  determining  the  aims, 
the  means,  and  the  methods  most  likely  to  be  effective  in  the 
training  of  children  and  youth.  It  has  always  been  so  con- 
sidered and  treated  since  Kant,  from  his  renowned  chair  of 
philosophy  in  Konigsberg,  treated  pedagogy  as  one  of  his 
proper  subjects;  since  Herbart  inaugurated  his  distinguished 
career  as  a  philosopher  by  a  course  on  pedagogy  in  Gottingen, 
and  later,  in  the  chair  of  Kant,  made  this  a  chief  object  in  his 
courses,  gaining  thereby  an  influence  on  German  education 
which  seems  likely  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his  name  when 
his  philosophy,  save  in  its  relations  to  pedagogy,  may  be  for- 
gotten. 

But  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  already  exists  for  the  philosophic 
disciplines  in  their  wider  sense,  including  language,  history, 
and  economics.  What  reason,  then,  can  be  assigned  for  creat- 
ing a  special  set  of  degrees  in  pedagogy  which  would  not  be 
equally  good  for  giving  special  doctorates  in  history,  in  eco- 
nomics, and  in  languages,  or  for  like  degrees  in  mathematics, 
chemistry,  and  physics?  The  same  end  would  be  attained, 
without  a  confusing  multiplication  of  degrees,  by  conferring 
the  well-known  M.  A.  for  distinguished  attainments  in  peda- 
gogy and  the  history  of  education,  and  the  already-used  Ph.  D. 
for  such  attainments  coupled  with  valuable  contributions  to 
this  branch  of  philosophy. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  proposal  of  special  degrees  in 
pedagogy  might  be  suspected  by  an  uncharitable  public  to 
be  inspired  by  a  desire  to  gain  cheap  doctorates  on  the  part  of 
ambitious  teachers  who  could  not  hope  to  gain  the  usual  higher 
degrees  on  the  conditions  prescribed  by  our  best  institutions. 
Such  a  suspicion,  with  even  slight  justification,  would  be  likely 
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to  revive  the  derisive  meaning  long  attached  to  the  word  peda- 
gogue and  its  derivatives,  and  to  make  even  well-earned  peda- 
gogic titles  undesirable  to  self-respecting  teachers. 

Let  us  look  at  this  matter  from  another  point  of  view.  If 
we  concede  for  the  moment  the  expediency  of  creating  special 
pedagogic  degrees,  the  question  at  once  arises,  By  whom  and 
on  what  terms  they  shall  be  conferred?  It  is  obvious  that  this 
twofold  question  is  of  vital  importance  if  the  danger  is  to  be 
avoided  of  having  pedagogic  titles  become  marks  for  obloquy 
rather  than  honor. 

With  regard  to  the  first  branch  of  this  question  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion.  No  institu- 
tion should  assume  to  grant  such  higher  degrees  which  has  not 
ample  facilities  for  affording  the  extended  instruction  which 
advanced  pedagogy  at  present  presupposes.  Comparatively 
few  such  institutions  are  now  to  be  found  in  this  country,  and 
these,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  are  content  with  the  exist- 
ing higher  degrees  for  their  advanced  students  in  pedagogy. 
Doubtless  no  one  will  claim  that  normal  schools,  however 
respectable  they  may  be,  should  assume  to  grant  a  master's 
degree  or  a  doctorate  in  pedagogy;  for  their  diploma  of  gradu- 
ation is  sufficient  merely  to  admit  to  the  lower  classes  of 
our  best  colleges.  The  real  difficulty  to  be  apprehended 
would  be  likely  to  arise  from  the  tendency  of  weak  colleges  to 
lavish  such  degrees  as  honors  on  merely  nominal  terms; 
and  this,  in  the  case  of  newly-created  degrees,  would  be  espe- 
cially detrimental.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that 
pedagogic  degrees  would  be  peculiarly  liable  to  this  kind  of 
deterioration. 

The  real  point  where  differences  of  opinion  are  likely  to 
arise  will  probably  be  connected  with  the  question  of  the 
terms  on  which  higher  pedagogic  degrees  should  be  conferred. 
As  advanced  degrees,  it  certainly  seems  reasonable  that,  like 
other  advanced  degrees,  they  should  presuppose  the  comple- 
tion of  a  thorough  college  course  before  the  commencement 
of  the  studies  leading  to  them.  On  this  point  there  would 
seem  to  be  room  for  no  serious  difference  of  opinion,  for,  with- 
out this  requirement,  the  danger  that  such  degrees  would  be 
rendered  contemptible  by  being  cheapened  would  at  once  be 
converted  into  a  certainty.  The  question  of  study  in  resi- 
dence at  some  higher  seat  of  learning,  under  the  guidance  of 
professors,  is  one  that  may  here  be  left  in   abeyance ;  since, 
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though  highly  expedient,  it  may  be  conceded  that  it  is  not 
absolutely  essential.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remark  that  the 
general  tendency  among  our  best  institutions  is  to  require  resi- 
dent study  for  all  advanced  degrees,  aside  from  the  too  large  list 
of  mere  honorary  titles.  This  tendency  probably  arises  from  the 
grave  abuses  into  which  study  out  of  residence  too  easily  runs. 

Taking  for  granted,  therefore,  merely  the  preliminary 
requirement  of  graduation  from  some  reputable  college,  it 
would  not  seem  too  much  to  expect  from  the  candidate  for 
a  master's  degree  in  pedagogy  that  he  should  have  a  sound 
acquaintance  with  ethics  and  psychology,  the  fundamentals  of 
his  subject ;  that  he  should  have  such  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  education  as  may  be  gained  from  the  not  numerous  treat- 
ises on  that  subject  now  accessible  in  English,  supplemented 
by  such  works  as  Mullinger's  account  of  the  schools  of  Charle- 
magne and  Compayr^'s  ^^<f/^r^/  that  he  should  have  such 
familiarity  with  the  theory  of  education  as  may  be  gained,  for 
example,  from  a  thoughtful  study  of  Bain's  one-sided  Educa- 
tion as  a  Science,  corrected  by  Lange's  Apperceptioii  and  Her- 
bart's  Science  of  Education,  and  supplemented  by  some  easier 
German  work  like  the  second  part  of  Dittes's  ScJiule  der 
Pddagogik ;  and  that  he  should  prove  his  mastery  of  these 
subjects,  either  by  an  examination,  or  by  a  thesis  on  some 
pedagogic  subject  succeeded  by  an  examination.  On  such 
terms  only,  I  believe,  would  the  master's  degree  in  pedagogy 
be  entitled  to  credit. 

The  degree  of  doctor  in  pedagogy  should  obviously  be  a 
more  serious  matter,  for  it  should  be  the  crowning  honor  that 
may  be  gained  in  a  profession  second  to  none  in  importance. 
It  should  therefore  be  conferred  only  for  manifest  superiority, 
tested  during  at  least  two  years  of  study  of  pedagogy  as  a 
major  subject,  and  exhibiting  not  only  rich  fruits  of  study, 
but  also  some  ability  in  original  investigation.  As  regards 
attainments,  the  more  elementary  course  just  outlined  should 
be  enlarged  by  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy; 
by  such  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  education  as 
may  be  gained  from  works  like  those  of  Karl  Schmidt,  von 
Raumer,  and  Denifle,  or  from  Paulsen's  GcscJiichte  des  Gelehrten 
UntcrricJits  and  Compayr6's  Histoirc  Critique  des  Doctrines  de 
r Education  en  France;  and  by  the  mastery  of  some  treatise 
like  Th.  Waitz's  A llgcmeine  Pddagogik,  or  Beneke's  Ersichungs- 
und  Unterrichts-Lehre, 
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The  thesis  is  the  proper  test  of  originality  and  power  of 
research,  and  for  this  pedagogy  affords  a  wide  range  of  fruitful 
work.  The  history  of  education  has  abundant  fields  still  but 
imperfectly  explored.  The  relative  educational  value  and  efifi- 
ciency  of  groups  of  studies  is  a  question  that  has  not  yet 
reached  any  generally  accepted  solution,  and  is  still  discussed 
in  a  partisan  rather  than  in  a  scientific  spirit.  The  work 
so  well  begun  by  Preyer  and  Perez  with  possibly  exceptional 
children,  admits,  under  favorable  circumstances,  of  a  wide  and 
profitable  extension.  The  contents  of  the  youthful  intelli- 
gence at  various  stages  of  development  will  richly  repay  a  sys- 
tematic investigation,  the  best  means  for  which  still  await  the 
ingenuity  of  explorers.  More  than  eighty  years  ago,  Herbart 
clearly  saw  what  the  mass  of  teachers  still  but  dimly  appre- 
hend, viz.,  the  difificulties  arising  from  the  inability  of  the 
mature  mind  to  conceive  and  adapt  itself  to  the  child's  point 
of  view  and  mode  of  approaching  subjects;  and  he  proposed  a 
curious  expedient  to  obviate  this  difificulty  in  the  special  case 
of  languages;  can  a  better  and  more  general  solution  of  this 
problem  now  be  offered?  These  are  but  hints  which  need  not 
be  multiplied,  of  lines  of  investigation  in  which  originality  may 
be  shown  and  a  philosophical  grasp  of  facts  manifested. 

Whether  theses  for  the  doctor's  degree  in  pedagogy  should 
be  required  to  be  of  such  originality  and  excellence  as  to  war- 
rant their  publication  as  contributions  to  pedagogic  science,  is 
a  question  which,  however  legitimate,  we  need  not  here  discuss. 
The  question  of  successful  experience  in  teaching  as  a  requisite 
for  the  doctorate  would  present  greater  dif^culties — difificulties 
too  of  a  kind  that  might  well  suggest  the  need  of  great  caution 
in  offering  such  a  degree.  It  will  doubtless  seem  to  many, 
and  with  good  reason,  that  to  confer  it  on  merely  literary 
requirements  such  as  have  been  proposed,  though  they  might 
sufifice  for  the  appropriate  Ph.  D.,  would  be  to  ignore  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  practical  skill  and  tact  in  applying  pedagogical 
principles  to  the  work  of  education  and  instruction,  is  the  chief 
reason  for  the  study  of  pedagogy  as  a  science;  that  ability  to 
do  as  well  as  to  know  is  here  of  paramount  importance;  and 
that  to  grace  with  the  highest  pedagogic  title  a  man  who  might 
prove  to  be  but  an  indifferent  educator  would  be  peculiarly 
unfortunate.  Yet  useful  as  training  classes  unquestionably 
are  when  they  are  attainable  by  our  universities,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  they  afford  any  reliable  test  of  the  real  edu- 
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cative  efficiency  of  the  candidate  for  the  doctorate ;  since  per- 
sonal qualities,  and  the  development  of  ready  tact  under  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  here  weigh  quite  as  much  as  literary 
outfit.  The  exercises  of  such  training  classes  can  at  best 
do  no  more  than  afford  some  indication  of  probable  skill  in 
instruction,  which  is  not  wholly  synonymous  with  education. 
This  question  may  rightfully  demand  the  serious  consideration 
of  institutions  that  contemplate  the  creation  of  higher  degrees 
in  pedagogy.  Meanwhile  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  that 
where  the  aspirant  for  the  doctor's  degree  is  not  already  a  per- 
son of  approved  experience  in  teaching,  it  might  be  expedient, 
when  the  literary  requirements  have  been  fulfilled,  to  delay  the 
conferring  of  the  degree  until  skill  in  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples has  been  proved  by  the  successful  management  of 
schools. 

Should  the  terms  that  have  here  been  proposed  seem  to  any 
one  to  be  too  stringent,  they  may  at  least  suggest  the  care 
with  which  such  new  degrees  need  to  be  guarded  that  they 
may  not  incur  the  risk  of  becoming  contemptible.  For  myself 
I  do  not  see  their  necessity  or  expediency,  believing  that  the 
existing  higher  degrees  amply  cover  their  legitimate  ground ; 
but  if  conferred  at  all,  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  already 
outlined  will  be  found  no  more  onerous  than  that  usually 
required    for   the   degrees   A.    M.    and    Ph.    D.    in    our   best 

universities. 

Samuel  G.  Williams 

Cornell  University 


THE    ACCREDITED    SCHOOL    SYSTEM   OF  THE    UNIVERSITY 

OF  NEBRASKA 

I  have  been  asked  to  state  briefly  the  method  by  which  the 
University  of  Nebraska  receives  students  from  accredited 
schools. 

We  determine  a  number  of  studies  which  are  practically 
preparatory  to  the  university,  taking  care  to  include  nothing 
that  is  not  preparatory.  These  are  arranged  on  a  system  of 
credit  points;  twelve  to  fourteen  of  which  are  sufficient  to 
enter  any  university  group.  Any  school  ready  to  offer  to  our 
satisfaction  any  six  points  in  this  group,  will  receive  recogni- 
tion. We  are  able  to  recognize  this  comparatively  low  num- 
ber of  points  because  we  still  maintain  preparatory  courses  at 
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the  university.  We  begin  to  drop  these  in  1895  ;  and  as  they 
disappear,  of  course  the  number  of  credit  points  in  the  outside 
school  will  rise. 

On  request  from  the  Board  of  Education,  a  school  which  pro- 
poses to  become  accredited  is  visited  by  some  member  of  the 
faculty  and  carefully  inspected.  If  the  report  is  satisfactory, 
the  school  is  placed  on  the  list.  We  issue  once  a  year  a  circu- 
lar containing  the  accredited  schools,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  number  of  points  for  which  they  are  accredited.  Opposite 
the  name  of  each  school  appears  the  name  of  each  preparatory 
study  which  it  offers,  under  which  is  the  credit  given  by  the 
university  for  that  study  to  that  school.  Just  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  we  send  a  statement 
to  the  Board  of  the  exact  credits  granted  the  school  in  the 
year  previous.  We  ask  that  any  changes  that  are  to  be  made 
in  the  curriculum  for  the  ensuing  year  be  reported  to  us;  as 
well  as  any  changes  in  instructors. 

On  the  1st  of  September  we  send  to  the  principal  of  the 
school  so  accredited  a  statement  of  the  course  in  the  school 
as  reported  to  us,  for  the  prior  year,  and  the  credits  which  we 
granted  therefor;  and  ask  again  that  any  changes  that  have 
been  made,  or  are  to  be  made,  may  be  noted.  About  the  ist 
of  November  we  send  a  blank  to  the  principal,  on  which  we  ask 
him  to  report  the  work  strictly  preparatory  to  the  university, 
w'hich  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  the  school  will 
complete  for  the  year.  This  report  gives  us  not  only  the  text- 
books and  the  amount  of  ground  to  be  covered,  but  the  num- 
ber of  classes,  the  number  in  each  class,  the  length  of  the 
recitation  period,  and  other  educational  data.  About  the  ist 
of  May  in  each  year  we  send  to  the  principal  a  blank  on  which 
he  is  to  report  to  us  the  students  who  satisfactorily  complete 
the  course,  with  the  grade  of  each  in  each  subject  strictly  pre- 
paratory to  the  university.     This  report  is  filed  with  us. 

On  the  basis  of  this  report,  we  issue  to  each  student  directly 
a  card  certifying  that  we  have  the  report  for  these  particular 
studies  (naming  the  grades  in  each)  and  have  accepted  the 
same.  At  the  bottom  of  this  card  we  put  a  note  saying  that 
if  the  holder  ever  desires  to  enter  the  State  University,  this 
card  may  be  handed  to  the  registrar  in  lieu  of  entrance  exam- 
inations in  the  subjects  named.  All  students  coming  here  in 
the  following  September  present  these  cards  and  receive  credit 
accordintjlv. 
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This  brings  us  in  touch  with  a  school  five  times  each  year, 
aside  from  such  information  as  is  easily  gathered  from  inquiry, 
occasional  visits,  the  assembly  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  the  university  each  winter  (bringing  a  large  number  of 
principals  together),  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Asso- 
ciation, and  other  similar  means.  The  university  reserves 
the  right  to  demerit  at  any  time  any  student  whose  work  is 
found  not  to  correspond  with  the  records  sent  to  the  office, 
and  upon  which  he  was  admitted. 

We  are  more  than  satisfied  with  the  certificate  plan. 

James  H.  Canfifld 

University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


PROFESSOR  HINSDALE  OX  THE  CITY  SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Professor  Hinsdale,  in  his  article  on  "The  American  school 
superintendent,"  published  in  the  January  issue  of  the  EDUCA- 
TIONAL Review,  expresses  a  somewhat  pessimistic  opinion  of 
the  educational  abilities  and  attainments  of  school  superintend- 
ents in  large  cities,  and  a  view  that  is  more  than  gloom.y  of 
what  this  office  is  to  be  and  to  accomplish  in  the  future.  He 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  in  the  large  cities  the  superin- 
tendent will,  as  a  rule,  more  and  more  tend  to  "machinery  and 
administration  ";  that  he  will  become  even  more  an  office  man 
than  he  now  is ;  that  he  will  be  less  known  in  the  forum  of 
educational  thought  than  he  is  at  present — "  which,"  he  adds, 
''  is  certainly  saying  a  good  deal."  Had  Professor  Hinsdale 
presented  the  evidence  from  which  he  formed  his  opinion,  the 
world  would  probably  have  been  more  interested  than  in  the 
fact  that  he  had  reached  a  conclusion.  In  the  absence  of  this 
evidence,  however,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  by  no  means 
follows  from  a  superintendent's  tending  to  administration  and 
machinery — whatever  that  is — that  he  will  be  less  known  in 
the  forum  of  educational  thought  than  at  present.  Adminis- 
trative ability  and  sound  thinking  or  rational  discussion  are 
not  incompatible.  It  is  true  that  the  university  professor — 
the  professor  of  pedagogy  quite  as  much  as  any  other — has 
generally  failed  to  understand  how  a  man  may  lead  the  "  intel- 
lectual life  "  and  be  a  man  of  action  at  the  same  time.  And 
yet  in  every  walk  in  life  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
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purely  intellectual  and  the  purely  administrative  exist  side  by 
side  in  the  same  minds. 

Indeed  it  needs  only  the  parallel  case  cited  by  Professor 
Hinsdale  to  prove  the  inherent  falsity  of  his  position.  "  Col- 
lege presidents,"  he  tells  us,  "are  quite  a  different  class  of  men 
now  from  what  they  were  half  a  century  ago.  In  the  great 
colleges,  at  least,  they  are  coming  to  stand  more  and  more  for 
administration  and  less  for  scholarship  and  pedagogical  attain- 
ments." In  one  sense  this  is  true.  It  is  true,  for  instance, 
that  Presidents  Eliot,  Low,  Angell,  Oilman,  Schurman, 
Harper,  and  Jordan  stand  primarily  for  the  administration  on 
sound  business  principles  of  the  institutions  over  which  they 
preside.  But  is  it  true  that  they  stand  less  than  their  pre- 
decessors for  scholarship  and  pedagogical  attainments?  Waiv- 
ing the  question  as  to  whether  these  gentlemen  are  great 
scholars — which  is  not  the  question  at  issue — it  may  be  confi- 
dently asserted  that  they  are  one  and  all  doing  more  than  any 
of  their  predecessors  ever  did,  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship in  the  American  university  and  to  make  high  pedagog- 
ical attainments  possible.  To  take  the  most  conspicuous 
example :  President  Eliot,  while  he  is  above  all  things  an 
administrator,  has  done  more  to  accelerate  educational  progress 
in  this  country — not  in  the  university  alone,  but  in  the  prepara- 
tory school  and  the  grammar  school — than  all  the  professors 
of  pedagogy  taken  together.  In  like  manner,  it  may  be  that 
there  are  superintendents  in  large  cities  who,  by  devoting  much 
time  and  attention  to  administration,  are  creating  the  condi- 
tions under  which  educational  reform  is  possible  or  at  least 
easy.  Certain  it  is  that  never  before  was  educational  thought 
and  discussion  so  active  as  during  the  last  ten  years ;  that  dur- 
ing no  preceding  period  were  so  many  reforms  introduced 
into  city  schools ;  that  never  before  did  city  school  teachers 
evince  so  great  eagerness  and  diligence  in  the  study  of  the 
literature  of  their  profession  ;  that  never  before  were  boards  of 
education  so  ready  to  listen  to  propositions  for  the  broaden- 
ing and  deepening  of  public  school  work.  For  the  creation  of 
these  conditions  no  one  will  deny  a  fait*  share  of  credit  to  many 
school  superintendents.  And  if  such  be  the  case,  the  fact  is 
due  more  to  improved  administration  than  to  pedagogical 
lecturings  or  teachings. 

Moreover,  when  the  number  of  teachers  is  large,  the 
question    of     instructing     and    stimulating     them     in     their 
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work  becomes  primarily  a  question  of  administration.  That 
one  man  should  personally  give  all  the  instruction  neces- 
sary to  a  body  of  teachers  when  that  body  exceeds,  say  three 
hundred,  is  an  absurdity.  As  the  number  increases,  the 
superintendent  must  more  and  more  delegate  the  work  of 
instruction  to  specialists  in  science,  specialists  in  drawing,  and 
the  like.  That  the  specialists  shall  work  under  the  best  possi- 
ble conditions,  the  superintendent  must  adopt  the  requisite 
measures.  He  must  be  a  man  of  administrative  skill ;  but  none 
the  less  must  he  be  versed  in  educational  science,  for  of  all 
men  specialists  are  those  who  most  need  wholesome  restraint 
and  whose  work  requires  co-ordination.  There  does  not  seem 
therefore  to  be  any  good  ground  for  the  conclusions  reached 
by  Professor  Hinsdale — that  the  work  of  superintendents  of 
schools  in  large  cities  is  now  on  a  lower  plane  than  it  was  some 
years  ago,  and  that  the  superintendents  themselves  are  inferior 
in  ability  and  in  influence  to  their  predecessors. 

If,  indeed,  the  professor's  conclusions  are  correct,  then  is 
public  education  in  our  large  cities  in  a  sorry  plight.  Whether 
they  are  so  or  not,  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  all  true  friends 
of  education  to  strive  to  bring  about  such  conditions  that  men 
of  the  highest  attainments,  practical  and  theoretical,  shall  be 
willing  to  hold  the  office  of  city  superintendent  of  schools. 
That  such  men  will  seek  the  ofifice  is  scarcely  to  be  expected, 
while  the  term  of  ofifice  is  limited  to  one  or  two  years,  while 
the  best  efforts  are  rendered  abortive  by  vexatious  restraints 
on  authority,  and  while  re-election  depends,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  on  the  favor  of  politicians. 

William  H.  Maxwell 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  . 


THE   PEDAGOGICAL  SECTION  OF  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE 

ASSOCIATION 

The  session  of  the  pedagogical  section  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  this  year  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
article  by  W.  Victor  in  the  November  number  of  the  Review.  A 
paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Rambeau  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  followed 
by  a  general  discussion,  in  which  the  following  considerations 
appeared  on  or  near  the  surface.  The  writer  is  of  course  respon- 
sible for  what  is  said  here,  but  believes  that  it  represents  the 
views  of  a  majority  of  the  active  members  of  the  association. 
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Every  modern  language  exists  both  in  a  spoken  or  popular, 
and  in  a  written  or  literary,  form.  The  spoken  language  is 
used  for  the  affairs  of  ordinary  everyday  life  ;  but  most  mat- 
ters which  belong  to  the  educated  man  as  such  are  dealt  with 
by  means  of  the  literary  language  ;  a  man  could  never  acquire 
through  the  ear  alone  a  sufficient  knowledge  even  of  his  own 
language  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  liberal  education  in  our  time. 

The  ability  to  speak  a  language  is  an  art,  like  playing  a  musi- 
cal instrument,  and  is  principally  of  value  on  account  of  its 
usefulness  as  a  practical  matter.  Where  there  is  much  occa- 
sion to  speak  foreign  languages,  as  in  Holland,  there  is  reason 
for  making  this  art,  like  drawing,  a  part  of  a  common  school 
course ;  and  every  educated  Dutchman  speaks  a  foreign  lan- 
guage or  two  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  in  this  country  the 
conditions  are  totally  different ;  except  for  the  few  who  have 
to  deal  with  recent  immigrants,  the  ability  to  speak  any  lan- 
guage but  English  is  of  much  less  value  for  the  average  person 
than  the  ability  to  write  short-hand,  an  art  which  brings  into 
play  much  the  same  faculties.  What  an  educated  man  wants 
of  a  foreign  language  is  the  ability  to  use  books  in  it — the 
knowledge  of  the  literary  language.'  It  is  only  this  which 
puts  him  in  communication  with  the  '*  best  that  has  been 
thought  and  said  "  in  that  language. 

We  can  get  this  ability  by  either  of  two  methods,  or  by  any 
compromise  between  them.  We  can  begin  by  teaching, 
by  object  lessons  or  otherwise,  the  spoken  language,  and  go 
from  that  to  the  written  language  without  using  translation, 
by  the  same  process  which  children  go  through  with  their  own 
language ;  or  we  can  begin  with  the  written  language  and 
go  to  work  at  once  by  translation  and  grammar  study  to  get 
the  reading  knowledge  which  we  want. 

The  former  method  is  best  adapted  to  the  minds  of 
young  children,  and  the  latter  to  those  whose  reasoning 
powers  are  more  developed.  The  former  is  most  success- 
fully used  by  teachers  whose  native  language  is  the  one  to  be 
taught,  and  the  latter  by  those  Avhose  native  language  is 
that  of  the  pupils  ;  the  former  calls  for  more  work  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  and  the  latter  for  more  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.     Of  course  no  competent  teacher  confines  himself 

'  This  point  is  well  treated  in  an  article  by  Professor  Calvin  Thomas,  in 
Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1893). 
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to  any  one  method  for  all  cases,  but  uses  whatever  he  finds  to 
be  best  for  the  case  in  hand. 

The  unilingual  method  looks  most  complete  theoretically, 
and  is  much  advocated  by  pedagogical  writers  who  never 
taught  modern  languages.  Practically,  however,  we  have  to 
meet  a  "condition  and  not  a  theory."  Students  here  take  up 
modern  languages  at  a  much  later  age  than  in  Europe.  Their 
reasoning  faculties  are  then  well  developed,  and  the  nearest 
thing  in  their  minds  to  a  word  or  idiom  in  a  foreign  language 
is  the  corresponding  one  in  their  own.  It  is  accordingly  possi- 
ble, by  making-  the  most  of  the  translation  method,  to  give 
them  the  reading  knowledge  they  want  in  a  year  or  two — an 
utter  impossibility  by  the  other  method.  Even  if  the  uni- 
lingual method  were  desirable,  teachers  have  no  time  in  our 
ordinary  conditions  to  do  it  justice;  and  finally,  the  mental 
discipline  obtained  through  it  is  much  less  valuable  than 
that  obtained  through  the  translation  method  properly  used. 
It  is  then  sound  educational  economy  for  us  in  America 
to  leave  modern  languages  till  the  pupils  have  reached 
a  somewhat  mature  age,  and  then  teach  them  in  a  way  suited 
to  that  age — by  dealing  with  the  literary  rather  than  the 
spoken  language,  and  teaching  it  through  the  eye  from  the 
outset. 

These  conditions  are  not  well  understood  by  educators,  still 
less  by  the  public,  in  this  country.  Dr.  Rambeau  made  the 
point  that  in  Germany  the  SpracJuneister,  whose  business  is  to 
impart  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  spoken  language,  is  classi- 
fied with  the  music  and  dancing  master  where  he  belongs,  and 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  work  of  liberal  education  than 
they.  There  is  even  more  reason  why  he  should  be  so  classified 
in  this  country ;  the  SpracJimeister  and  his  methods  have  no 
more  place  in  our  higher  schools  and  colleges  than  teachers  of 
piano-playing  and  typewriting.  But  the  fact  is,  that  when  a 
generation  ago  modern  languages  were  first  thought  of  among 
us  as  a  factor  in  a  liberal  education,  the  SpracJuncistcr  were  the 
only  people  in  the  country  who  could  teach  them,  and  had  to 
be  taken  to  do  the  work  in  the  colleges.  Some  of  them  rose 
to  the  occasion  and  became  real  educators  with  a  true  sense  of 
the  relations  of  their  work,  but  many  more  did  not,  and  so  the 
modern  language  instruction  in  this  country  is  still  tinged  with 
SpraciifHcistcrci  to  an  extent  which  seriously  impairs  its  useful- 
ness and  dignity. 
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The  public,  even  the  educational  public,^  still  believes  that 
the  only  end  and  aim  of  studying  a  modern  language  is  the 
ability  to  speak  it,  and  the  idea  that  there  is  anything  higher 
to  be  done  with  it  has  only  gained  ground  with  the  most 
thoughtful  educators.  The  Modern  Language  Association 
has  done  good  work  in  the  interest  of  a  less  narrow  view,  but 
all  educators  must  understand  the  matter  better  before  the 
work  of  modern  language  teaching  in  this  country  can  be 
made  what  it  should  be. 

Dr.  Rambeau  objected  to  the  term  "  a  new  method,"  because 
Ave  have  already  a  surfeit  of  "  methods  "  which  use  the  same 
name. 

Moreover,  Victor's  method  has  almost  nothing  essentially 
new ;  it  consists  simply  in  the  application  of  the  usual  expe- 
dients familiar  to  all  teachers,  in  a  way  leaning  toward  the 
extreme  unilingual  method,  with  the  one  new  element  of 
making  use  of  the  new  science  of  phonetics  for  a  more  intelli- 
gent teaching  of  pronunciation.  The  ability  to  do  this  is  in  so 
far  a  new  resource,  when  a  thorough-going  practical  phoneti- 
cian has  occasion  to  teach  students  of  some  maturity  to  pro- 
nounce with  great  accuracy.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  so  rare 
in  this  country  that  Victor's  method  is  for  us  little  more  than 
a  pedagogical  curiosity,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  teachers  to  use  anything  like  what  is  set 
forth  in  Victor's  article  would  be  a  distinct  step  backward  in 
the   direction    of   the  Sprachmeisterei  which  we  are   happily 

beginning  to  outgrow. 

E.  H.  Babbitt 

Columbia  College 

^  For  instance,  in  a  paper  on  the  educational  value  of  modern  languages,  read 
recently  before  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools, 
the  view  referred  to  was  taken  apparently  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  no  one 
challenged  it  in  the  discussion  which  folloM'ed. 
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Minerva:  Jahrbuch  der  gelehrten  Welt — Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  R.  KuKULA. 
V.  K.  TrCbner — Dritter  Jahrgang,  1893-94.  Strassburg  :  Karl  J.  TrCbner, 
1894,  861  pp.     Price  7  marks. 

The  Educational  Review  has  already '  directed  attention 
to  Minerva,  which  is  an  indispensable  directory  of  the  world's 
higher  education.  The  third  annual  volume,  which  has  just 
appeared,  is  no  whit  behind  the  second  in  comprehensiveness 
and  accuracy,  and  adds  certain  new  features  that  call  for  com- 
ment. An  excellently  arranged  catalogue  of  the  institutions 
mentioned  in  the  book  is  prefixed  to  it.  These  are  grouped 
geographically,  and  within  each  continent  or  country  the  insti- 
tutions are  classified  as  universities,  libraries,  observatories, 
academies  and  learned  societies,  and  museums.  The  editor 
does  not  attempt  too  much  with  the  American  institutions  for 
higher  education,  but  lumps  them  together  as  "  universities  and 
colleges."  Doubtless  this  is  the  safest  plan  to  follow  just  at 
present,  though,  if  the  differentiation  between  universities  and 
colleges  proceeds  at  the  present  rate,  it  will  not  be  ten  years 
more  before  the  two  may  be  readily  separated.  This  geo- 
graphical catalogue  is  itself  extremely  useful,  for  it  provides 
a  convenient  and  well-arranged  summary  of  the  world's 
machinery  for  higher  education  and  research. 

Mr.  Triibner  includes  the  following  American  institutions 
in  his  list  of  the  universities  and  colleges  concerning  which 
detailed  information  is  given  :  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Amherst,  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Texas, 
Johns  Hopkins,  University  of  California,  University  of  Colo- 
rado, Harvard,  University  of  Virginia,  Chicago  University, 
Hamilton  College,  University  of  Missouri,  Lafayette  College, 
Dartmouth  College,  Cornell  University,  University  of  Kansas, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  University  of  Minnesota,  Vanderbilt 
University,  Yale,  Columbia,  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Stanford  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Prince- 
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ton,  Brown  University,  Columbian  University,  Williams  College, 
and  Clark  University.  Doubtless  some  reason  could  be  given 
for  the  presence  of  every  name  included  in  the  above  list,  yet 
it  is  obvious  that  it  is  either  too  short  or  too  long.  Amherst, 
Hamilton,  Lafayette,  Dartmouth,  and  Williams  are  frankly 
colleges,  both  in  name  and  in  fact.  If  they  are  to  stand,  a 
dozen  or  two  more — such  as  Bowdoin,  Union,  Vassar,  Rutgers, 
Oberlin,  Marietta,  Beloit,  Trinity,  and  Wellesley — ought  prop- 
erly to  be  added.  The  simpler  plan,  however,  is  to  omit  all 
colleges  that  are  and  claim  to  be  nothing  more. 

Should  the  editor  adopt  this  plan  toward  American  institu- 
tions, then  a  searching  revision  of  the  list  of  so-called  universi- 
ties would  have  to  follow.  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Chicago,  Stanford,  and  Clark  would  admit- 
tedly appear  in  any  list  of  American  universities,  either  because 
of  their  organization  or  the  number  and  character  of  their 
graduate  students.  As  to  each  of  the  others,  however,  at  least 
three  fundamental  questions  would  have  to  be  asked:  (i)  is 
there  a  distinct  organization,  faculty  or  other,  for  dealing  with 
graduate  students  and  advanced  work ;  (2)  is  there  any  con- 
siderable body  of  graduate  students  pursuing  advanced  studies 
in  residence  as  their  chief  or  only  occupation  ;  (3)  if  the  claim 
to  be  considered  a  university  rests  upon  the  presence  of  pro- 
fessional schools,  then  are  those  schools  really  scientific  in 
character,  and  do  they  impose  conditions  of  admission  not  less 
difficult  than  those  required  at  the  average  American  college? 
On  the  application  of  these  tests  there  would  be  a  rapid 
thinning-out  of  the  ranks.  The  editors  of  Minerva,  however, 
may  well  answer  that  we  should  perform  this  service  for  our- 
selves and  not  impose  it  as  a  disagreeable  duty  upon  them. 

In  the  statistics  of  university  attendance  given  for  the  winter 
semester  of  1892-93,  and  omitting  Paris  with  its  10,164  students, 
because  it  is  classified  separately,  Berlin  heads  the  list  with 
7771,  Madrid  comes  second,  Vienna  third,  Naples  fourth, 
Buda-Pesth  fifth,  Moscow  sixth,  Leipsic  seventh,  Munich 
eighth,  Athens  ninth  (this  is  only  possible  by  including  stu- 
dents who  are  really  receiving  secondary  instruction,  but  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  statistics  of  the  American  institutions), 
and  Oxford  tenth.  Edinburgh  follows,  and  then,  twelfth  in 
order.  Harvard,  the  first  representative  of  America.  The 
University  of  Michigan  comes  fourteenth,  Yale  twentieth. 
University   of     Pennsylvania    twenty-second,    and    Columbia 
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College  twenty-fifth.  If,  however,  the  real  university  students 
were  alone  counted,  no  American  university  would  be  found 
among  the  first  seventy-five  names.  It  is  possible  that  similar 
rigidity  of  standard  might  make  many  changes  in  the  list  of 
foreign  institutions  as  well. 

Misprints,  despite  the  immense  mass  of  proper  names  and 
technical  terms,  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  volume  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound.  An  admirable  etching  of  Pasteur 
faces  the  title-page,  occupying  the  place  accorded  last  year  to 

Mommsen. 

N.  M.  B. 


The  Work  of  the  Universities   for   the   Nation,  Past   and   Present— By 

R.  C.  Jebb,  Litt.  D.,  M.  P.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  and  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College.     Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press,  1893,  52  pp.     Price,  is. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  dons  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nize that  they  ought  to  take  an  interest  in  education.  It  is 
not  easy  for  them  to  overcome  the  habits  built  upon  centuries 
of  exclusiveness  and  narrow  educational  ideals,  but  the  very 
considerable  number  of  teachers  who  gather  at  the  universities 
for  the  summer  meetings,  that  have  now  become  established 
institutions,  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  and  assist  the  new 
evolutionary  process.  And  there  are  sympathizers  in  high 
places.  The  late  Professor  Jowett  was  one  of  them.  A  few 
years  ago  he  was  one  of  those  who  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  extension  students  to  meet  at  Oxford.  Desiring  to  find 
lodgings  for  some  of  them  at  Balliol  College,  he  suggested  to 
the  dons  that  it  would  be  a  graceful  thing  for  them  to  vacate 
their  rooms  for  a  fortnight,  and  allow  him  to  assign  the  rooms 
thus  set  free  to  the  visitors.  The  dons  demurred,  looking  upon 
such  a  proposition  as  an  invasion  of  their  ancient  and  honorable 
privileges.  The  Master,  however,  had  other  weapons  at  his 
disposal  besides  persuasion.  He  had  sole  control  of  the  chapel 
services  and  of  the  buttery.  The  former  he  lengthened  very 
considerably,  and  the  resources  of  the  latter  were  reduced  to 
the  lowest  ebb  by  his  connivance.  This  policy  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  dons  began  to  leave  town  for  a  holiday.  As 
the  last  of  them  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  railway 
station,  weighed  down  with  hand-luggage,  the  Master  rubbed 
his  hands  and  said,  "  This  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer 
and  fastine." 
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Professor  Jebb,  like  his  lamented  contemporary  at  Oxford, 
takes  an  interest  in  the  life  of  to-day.  He  has  come  forward 
to  assist  in  identifying  Cambridge  with  the  newer  educational 
movements.  The  present  pamphlet  contains  his  opening 
address,  delivered  in  July  last,  at  the  fourth  summer  meeting 
of  the  university  extension  students. 

The  theme  is  excellently  chosen  in  view  of  the  occasion  and 
the  audience.  Professor  Jebb's  argument  is,  in  brief,  that 
the  universities  have  always  endeavored  to  respond  to  the 
demands  made  upon  them  by  English  life,  and  that  their 
failure  has  been  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  He  finds  that 
the  first  period  during  which  the  universities  had  a  distinct 
influence  on  national  life  extended  from  about  1216  to  1330 
A.  D.  This  was  the  golden  age  of  scholasticism,  and  the  Eng- 
lish universities  represented  the  best  intellect  and  the  highest 
knowledge  that  existed  in  the  country.  They  were  recognized 
by  the  nation  as  the  exponents  of  its  culture. 

From  1350  to  1500  scholasticism  declined.  Semi-mysticism 
and  inchoate  skepticism  crept  in  where  defiant,  dogmatic  faith 
had  once  ruled  unchallenged.  The  universities  declined  in 
vigor  and  in  numbers.  A  national  literature  began  to  develop 
that  was  largely  independent  of  their  influence.  The  colleges 
grew  at  the  expense  of  the  universities.  The  latter  clung  to 
the  moribund  scholasticism,  while  the  former  identified  them- 
selves with  the  new  classical  revival.  It  was  not  until  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  that  the  conditions  were  sensibly  modified, 
and  the  universities  showed  signs  of  a  new  life. 

The  seventeenth  century  saw  a  long  series  of  men  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  whose  intellectual  achievements  in  various 
fields  are  among  the  chief  glories  of  England.  Of  these 
Cambridge  claims  Bacon,  Harvey,  Milton,  Barrow,  Newton, 
and  Bentley.  But  the  following  century  furnished  the  nadir 
to  the  zenith  of  its  predecessor.  Professor  Jebb  makes  no 
defense  of  the  academic  shortcomings  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, although  he  asks  us  to  remember  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  time  was  not  one  to  give  encouragement  to  large  aspira- 
tions or  lofty  ideals.  When  the  present  century  opened 
reform  was  demanded.  The  universities  had  not  kept  pace 
with  the  great  expansion  in  science  and  literature.  Such 
instruction  as  they  did  give  was  limited  to  certain  classes  of 
society.  Since  1850  both  of  these  defects  have  been  remedied 
or  at  least  mitigated.     And  to-day,  by  placing  themselves  in 
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touch  with  the  other  and  more  widely  diffused  educational 
agencies  of  Great  Britain,  the  universities  are  making  a  new 
bond  between  themselves  and  the  nation. 

N.  M.  B. 


The  Pedagogical  Seminary — Edited  by   G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,   LL.  D., 

President  of  Clark  University  and  professor  of  psychology  and  education.     Vol. 
ii,  Nos.  2  and  3,  March  and  December,  1893. 

The  main  object  in  calling  attention  to  the  most  recent 
issues  of  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  is  to  assist  in  securing  for 
it  a  wider  support  from  the  serious  and  scholarly  teachers  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  source  of  pride  that  the  broadest  and 
most  scientific  educational  journals  in  the  world  are  published 
not  only  in  the  English  language,  but  from  American  univer- 
sities. Rein's  new  Zeitschrift,  the  Revue  hiternationale  de 
T Enseigneinent  2ind  the  Revue  Pd da gogique  2St  by  far  the  best  of 
the  European  publications,  yet  each  of  them  serves  a  special 
interest  or  type  of  school.  The  l^ondon  Jo?irjial  of  Education 
is  excellent,  but  it  is  in  a  sense  an  educational  newspaper 
rather  than  a  scientific  organ  ;  though  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
it  is  accomplishing  more  for  educational  progress  in  England, 
things  being  as  they  are  there,  than  if  it  were  of  a  less  popular 
type.  The  American  journals  of  the  first  rank,  though  very 
few  in  number,  are  both  scientific  and  catholic, — perhaps  an 
unnecessary  characterization,  for  the  truly  scientific  spirit  is 
always  catholic, — and  they  are  doing  more  for  the  systematic 
study  of  educational  theory  and  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tional practice  than  any  of  their  European  contemporaries. 
Indeed  this  fact  is  not  infrequently  admitted  in  Europe  itself. 

This  being  the  case,  the  men  and  women  of  sound  training, 
who  teach  because  they  believe  in  teaching,  are  the  natural 
constituency  of  the  scientific  and  scholarly  educational  journal, 
and  it  is  their  privilege  as  well  as  their  duty  to  support  it. 
That  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  has  not  been  properly  sup- 
ported by  teachers  at  large  is  an  open  secret.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  ought  not  to  exist,  and,  so  far  as  the  EDUCATIONAL 
Review  has  it  in  its  power,  will  not  exist  longer. 

The  two  numbers  under  notice  make  up  a  volume  on 
child-study,  that  side  of  education  which  is  now  engrossing  so 
much  attention.  Mr.  Chrisman's  article  on  "  The  hearing  of 
children"  (pp.  397-441)  is  perhaps  the  best  paper  of  all,  and 
may  serve  as  a  type  of  work  of  this  kind.     The  writer  puts 
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together  all  that  has  been  done  toward  the  ascertainment  of 
the  hearing  power  of  children  and  its  defectiveness,  including 
a  r^siun^  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  writer,  how- 
ever, falls  short  in  a  way  that  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
study  of  education  at  Clark  University — he  neither  summarizes 
nor  interprets  his  facts.  The  latter  are  conscientiously  col- 
lected and  collated,  but  what  do  they  signify?  To  this  very 
natural  and  obvious  question,  no  answer  is  given.  Some  prac- 
tical suggestions  are  quoted  from  other  writers  (p.  435),  but 
the  author  himself  adds  not  a  syllable. 

Of  the  thirteen  other  papers  that  are  printed,  no  one  is  with- 
out its  point  of  interest.  Those  by  Miss  Williams  and  Miss 
Wyckoff  gain  added  value  from  the  fact  that  both  women  are 
known  not  only  as  close  observers  but  as  teachers  of  unusual 
power. 

It  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  the  book  reviews  and  sum- 
maries of  literature  published  by  the  Seminary  are  not  quite 
what  they  ought  to  be.  Many  of  them  are  evidently  the  work 
of  mere  tyros  and  have  no  value  whatever.  Others  suffer 
from  lack  of  proportion.  Many  of  the  works  noticed  have 
been  long  before  the  public,  and  take  space  that  more  recent 
publications  may  properly  claim.  At  the  same  time,  these 
notes  and  reviews  contain  a  vast  amount  of  information  that  is 
important. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Teachers  College  of  New  York 
has  maintained  for  years  a  school  of  the  kind  described  on 
pp.  188-89,  and  is  now  erecting  a  series  of  buildings  to  accom- 
modate it  that  represent  a  greater  outlay  than  the  endow- 
ment of  many  an  American  "  university,"  it  is  just  a  little 
curious  to  find  the  editor  making  a  vigorous  plea  for  funds 
with  which  to  endow  a  "■  model  school,"  and  "  educational 
experiment  station,"  at  Worcester,  on  the  ground  that 
"  nowhere  "  does  such  an  institution  exist.  In  fact,  citizens  of 
New  York  City  will  shortly  have  invested  nearly  a  million  of 
dollars  in  just  such  an  undertaking,  and  when  the  new  buildings 
for  it  are  completed  and  occupied,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find 
fault  with  them  or  their  contents  on  pedagogical  grounds. 
But  the  passing  over  all  this  is  only  one  feature  of  that  in- 
explicable turning  away  from  American  educational  institu- 
tions and  administration  that  has  already  been  remarked  in 
these  pages.* 

'Ill:  188. 
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The  later  issues  of  the  Seminary  are  better  printed  than  the 
earlier  ones,  though  the  number  of  blunders  and  misprints  is 
still  shockingly  large.  But  despite  such  failings  as  have  been 
noticed,  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  must  find  a  place  in  every 
educational  library  worthy  of  the  name. 

N.  M.  B. 


English  Miracle  Plays,  Moralities  and  Interludes — Specimens  of  the  pre- 
Elizabethan  Drama  edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  Alfred 
W.  Pollard,  M.  A.,  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon 
Press,  1890,  pp.  Ix,  250.     Price  $1.90. 

The  English  Religious  Drama — By  Katherine  Lee  Bates.  New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893,  pp.  254.     Price  $1.50. 

Those  who  either  as  teachers  or  students  have  devoted  their 
time  to  the  pre-Elizabethan  drama  know  how  difificult  it  has 
been  to  secure  proper  books  for  study,  especially  if  the  private 
reprints  of  societies  and  costly  limited  editions  of  the  dramatic 
literature  of  this  period  were  inaccessible  to  them.  This  alone 
is  sufificient  excuse,  if  there  need  be  one,  for  the  appearance  of 
two  new  books  upon  the  early  English  drama.  The  teacher 
will  find  ample  reasons  for  acquitting  the  authors  of  any  such 
charge  as  book-making. 

The  two  above  works  are  in  no  sense  rivals.  Mr.  Pollard's 
English  Miracle  Plays  furnishes  the  student  with  a  carefully 
selected  series  of  specimens  together  with  an  introduction,  a 
most  modest  name  for  an  historical  outline  of  the  early 
dramatic  literature  of  England,  an  exhaustive  set  of  notes 
upon  the  specimens,  and  a  copious  glossarial  index  to  the 
same.  This  is  the  work  of  a  student  and  for  the  student. 
The  author  of  The  English  Religious  Drama,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  supplied  the  general  reader  with  a  series  of  lectures 
or  essays  which  are  admirably  planned  to  interest  and  guide 
him  in  his  further  researches  into  pre-Shaksperean  drama. 
Five  lectures  and  an  appendix  make  up  Miss  Bates's  book. 

The  first  lecture  is  entitled  Passion  Plays  and  Saint  Plays, 
plays  which  are  not  English  in  language  and  almost  lost  to 
view  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Historically 
speaking,  however,  the  drama  of  England  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  play  of  Christ's  Passion  and  the  comedies 
of  Hroswitha,  the  nun-playwright  of  Gandersheim.  These 
are  only  milestones  along  the  highway  running  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  Roman  sta^re  to  the  altar  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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■Church.  To  reach  that  earliest  dramatic  presentation  on  Good 
Friday  you  must  pass  along  this  highway.  Coming  to  speak 
of  the  sacred  drama  of  England,  however,  we  have  to  leave  the 
problems  of  the  earlier  centuries  of  dramatic  evolution  behind 
us  and  place  ourselves  after  the  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest, ' 
about  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  For  the  drama  had 
already  passed  its  liturgical  stage  and  was  now  presented  as  a 
miracle  play.  Not  the  strict  miracle  play,  for  that,  according 
to  Ward's  definition,  would  then  be  "concerned  with  incidents 
•derived  from  the  legends  of  the  saints  of  the  Church."  The 
play  in  honor  of  St.  Katherine  and  Hilarius'  plays  on  Daniel, 
on  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  on  St.  Nicholas  are,  for  purposes 
of  classification,  miracle  plays.  But  the  author  prefers  to  call 
them  Saint  Plays,  thus  adding  confusion  to  terminology.  Of 
course,  this  rounds  out  chapter  i.  and  allows  space  for  chapter 
ii.,  which  must  necessarily  receive  the  lion's  share  of  the  book, 
for  nearly  all  English  religious  drama  may  pass  under  the 
title  of  miracle  plays  or  mysteries.  If  any  division  was  neces- 
sary, the  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest  would  have  been  a 
legitimate  one. 

The  miracle  plays  are  next  discussed  under  three  heads: 
description,  enumeration,  and  dramatic  values.  These  three 
lectures  are  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  book. 
Naturally  so,  for  they  treat  of  the  four  chief  cycles  of  plays: 
the  York,  Townley,  Chester,  and  Coventry.  These  plays  pre- 
sent many  problematic  features:  the  question  of  sources,  their 
relative  antiquity  and  dramatic  values,  their  dialect  and  struc- 
ture. All  these  might  have  been  so  many  "values,"  yet  the 
author  has  chosen  to  limit  her  lecture  to  one  value,  the 
dramatic.  And  of  the  four  great  cycles  the  York  Plays  are 
the  most  interesting.  In  the  first  place,  they  number  forty- 
eight,  and  as  Mr.  Pollard  states  it,  "From  whatever  point  of 
view  we  regard  them,  whether  as  to  antiquity,  length,  or 
serious  interest,  the  York  Plays,  which  have  been  the  last  to 
receive  the  honors  of  print,  have  the  first  claim  on  our  atten- 
tion." Yet  for  the  lecture  entitled  Presentation  Miss  Bates 
has  selected  the  Townley  Mysteries.  These  are  sometimes 
called  the  Widkirk  or  Woodkirk  Plays.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  they  were  chosen.  To  catch  the  attention  of  the 
reader  or  hearer  nothing  is  better  calculated  than  the  grotesque- 
ness,  wit — 'in  a  word,  all  the  dramatic  attributes — of  this  cycle. 
And  in  this  chapter  the  writer  has  described  so   graphically 
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how  "to  the  souls  on  the  right  and  to  the  souls  on  the  left 
their  dooms  are  meted  out,  and  while  the  demons  seize  upon 
their  victims,  with  scoff  and  threat,  the  saints  sing  the  Te 
Deum,  and  the  last  pageant  carriage,  leaving  behind  it  pale 
faces  and  quivering  nerves,  rolls  out  of  Wakefield  market-square 
and  on  from  street  to  street  until  the  evening  falls,"  that  we  too 
feel  as  if  we  had  been  present  at  an  English  Oberammergau. 

The  chapter  entitled  Enumeration  is  only  a  continued,  brief 
description  of  the  York,  Chester,  Coventry,  Cornwall,  and  Dub- 
lin cycles,  together  with  the  isolated  pageants  extant,  of 
which  last  the  so-called  Digby  Mysteries  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. Under  the  third  discussion  upon  the  Miracles  are  con- 
sidered the  dramatic  values.  We  now  have  a  look  at  the 
"stuff  of  these  old  miracle  plays."  When  it  is  a  question  of 
sources,  "the  Keltic  peoples,  as  a  rule,  gave  in  their  Mysteries 
more  place  to  fable,  while  the  Teutonic  held  more  closely  to 
the  Biblical  text."  The  material  then  was  Biblical  history, 
the  theme  the  Christian  faith.  Upon  the  liturgical  dramas  of 
Christmas,  Good  Friday,  and  Easter  the  structure  of  the  sacred 
drama  was  raised,  and  its  design  was  realistic.  Dramatic  and 
architectural  art  have  many  "values"  in  common.  In  this 
lecture  the  rapid  development  from  the  mediaeval  dramatic 
chaos  into  the  Elizabethan  dramatic  cosmos  has  been  sketched 
in  an  entertaining  and  scholarly  manner. 

Lecture  V.,  upon  the  Moralities,  closes  the  series.  "The 
very  word  [Moralities]  is  like  a  yawn."  It  is  a  yawn  in  two 
senses  of  the  word.  For  the  general  reader,  true  enough,  the 
matter  is  devoid  of  interest,  and  the  historian  finds  a  trouble- 
some  gap  in  the  stages  of  dramatic  evolution.  How  the 
Morality  was  evolved  is  a  debated  question  for  which  these 
two  books  offer  no  new  theories.  That  they  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  Mysteries,  miracle  plays,  is  sufficiently 
manifest.  The  Moralities,  as  defined  by  Ward,  teach  and 
illustrate  the  same  religious  truths  as  the  miracle  plays,  not 
by  direct  presentation  of  scriptural  or  legendary  events  and 
personages,  but  by  allegorical  means,  abstract  figures  of  virtues 
or  qualities  being  personified  in  the  characters  appearing  in 
these  plays.  The  Moralities  were  not  the  direct  forerunners 
of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  those  are  to  be  found  in  the  Miracles. 
The  Moralities  in  themselves  contained  the  germ  of  death  to 
the  drama;  for  personification,  when  didactic  and  unreal, 
becomes  undramatic  to  the  highest  degree.     The  Morality  was 
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to  the  drama  what  the  allegory  was  to  the  medieval  epic. 
But  passing  into  the  Interkide  the  Morality  formed  for  itself 
another  manner;  it  seems  indeed  to  have  enjoyed  a  large  share 
of  popularity.  To  follow  the  Interlude  would  be  to  pass  into 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  our  author  does  not  carry  the  dis- 
cussion to  these  limits. 

I  must  now  turn  to  Mr.  Pollard's  introduction,  which  is 
richer  in  historical  facts,  but  written  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  book  already  noticed.  As  has  been  said,  Mr.  Pollard's 
work  is  planned  for  the  student,  not  for  the  general  reader  or 
hearer.  It  has  none  of  the  landscape  gardening  of  Miss  Bates's 
book.  Besides  the  introduction  abounding  in  data  it  contains 
a  co-representative  collection  of  specimens,  taken  from  all  the 
cycles,  with  notes  and  glossary  for  the  same.  In  discussing 
the  sources  of  the  York  Plays  Mr.  Pollard  has  overlooked  the 
complete  dissertation  upon  the  same  subject  by  P.  Kamann, 
Anglia,  Bd.  X.  (1887-88).  Mr.  Kamann  conclusively  shows 
that  the  sources  of  the  York  Cycle  are  (i)  the  Hieronymian 
translation  of  the  Bible,  i.  e.,  the  Vulgate ;  (2)  several  of  the 
pseudo-evangels. 

As  a  reference  book  Mr.  Pollard's  English  Miracle  Plays 
would  have  been  more  useful  to  the  student  had  the  author 
added  to  it  Professor  Stoddard's  References  for  Students  of 
Miracle  Plays  and  Mysteries,  published  in  the  Library  Bulletin, 
No.  8,  of  the  University  of  California.  This  same  exhaustive 
list  of  the  plays  has  been  largely  drawn  upon  by  Miss  Bates 
for  the  appendix  to  her  lectures.  These  lectures,  in  turn, 
would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  a  topical  index.  As 
they  stand,  the  reader  has  only  the  titles  of  the  chapters  to 
guide  him. 

The  study  of  the  pre-Elizabethan  has  been  materially  aided 
by  these  two  books.  Scholars  now  look  forward  to  the  new 
editions  of  the  Towneley  Mysteries  and  the  Macro-Moralities, 
and  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Society  for  the  Publication  of 
Shaksperean  Literature.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  object  of 
this  Society  will  not  exclude  pre-Shaksperean  literature.  A 
review  of  the  two  above  works  will  increase  our  interest,  not 
to  speak  of  knowledge,  in  the  later  drama  of  England. 

Charles  F.  McClumpha 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York 


X 

EDITORIAL 

As  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  is  an  octavo  volume  of  250  pages.  Of  this 
number  fifty-eight  pages  are  taken  up  by  the  Report  proper, 
three  by  a  statement  made  in  explanation  of  his  signing  the 
Report  by  President  Baker  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  and 
the  remainder  by  the  reports  of  the  nine  special  conferences 
addressed  to  the  Committee  of  Ten.  The  demand  for  the 
report  is  very  large,  and  already  requests  for  it  are  being 
received  from  leading  students  of  education  in  Europe. 
Several  faculties  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  have  begun 
the  systematic  study  and  discussion  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations, and  before  another  year  rolls  round  they  will  be 
found  in  force  at  various  points  throughout  the  country. 

President  Baker's  explanatory  note,  which  is  hardly  a 
minority  report,  raises  the  question  of  the  equivalence  of 
subjects  in  education,  his  text  being  three  or  four  passages 
from  the  Report.  On  the  view  that  he  takes,  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  content  of  any  knowledge  is  of  controlling  im- 
portance in  estimating  its  educational  value.  Otherwise,  as 
President  Baker  says,  education  becomes  a  purely  formal 
process.  With  this  opinion  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  and, 
we  suspect,  the  Committee  of  Ten  themselves  cordially  agree. 
The  point,  however,  is  not  raised  directly  in  the  Report,  though 
President  Baker  does  not  propose  to  allow  it  to  drop  out  of 
sight. 


Superintendent  Hailmann  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  who  has  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  by  the  President  to  be  Supervisor 
of  Indian  Schools,  is  fully  equipped  for  the  post.  Mr.  Hail- 
mann's  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  of  education, 
his  long  and  successful  experience  as  a  teacher  and  superin- 
tendent, and  his  earnest  zeal  in  school  work  will  all  assist  in 
making  his  administration  successful.  The  country  may  well 
congratulate  itself  that,  despite  the  downward  political  tend- 
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encies  of  the  present,  a  genuine  educator  and  not  a  politician 
has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  Indian  school  system. 


Professor  Munsterberg  of  Harvard  has  been  in  America  only 
eighteen  months,  but  in  that  time  he  has  acquired  more  and 
more  accurate  information  about  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities than  is  in  the  possession  of  the  average  president  or 
professor  of  those  institutions.  In  an  article  of  great  interest 
and  value,  published  in  Der  Westen,  a  Chicago  journal,  for 
December  3  last.  Professor  Munsterberg  explains  the  Ameri- 
can university  system  to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  a  most 
admirable  manner.  Professor  Munsterberg  was  moved  to 
write  the  article  by  the  fact  that  very  slurring  and  inaccurate 
accounts  of  the  American  educational  system  were  published  in 
Germany  by  the  thousand  and  one  reporters  who  were  sent 
out  to  visit  the  Chicago  exhibition.  As  Professor  Munsterberg 
says,  American  universities  are  hardly  to  be  treated  like  such 
subjects  as  sleeping-cars  and  ice  cream,  and  he  denounces  the 
published  accounts  as  an  insult  to  German  thoroughness  and 
German  justice.  One  statement  in  particular  is  made  the  text 
for  all  that  follows.  This  was :  "  American  universities  are 
nothing  more  than  high  schools.  They  are  much  too  young 
to  be  anything  more  yet.  [Harvard  is  175  years  older  than 
Berlin,  and  Columbia  117  years  older  than  Strasburg!]  Scien- 
tific research  and  scientific  demonstration  are  unknown  at 
American  universities.  The  professors  simply  teach,  basing 
the  instruction  on  text-books  ;  they  are  not  independent  inves- 
tigators. Whatever  is  done  in  America  by  way  of  research  is 
done  by  men  not  connected  with  the  universities."  This  judg- 
ment, says  Professor  Munsterberg,  is  based  on  the  most  as- 
tounding ignorance  and  is  false  word  for  word. 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  what  American  colleges  and 
universities  are,  in  terms  of  institutions  familiar  to  Germans  in 
their  native  land.  The  Harvard  freshman  is  on  a  par  with  the 
boy  who  has  attained  to  the  class  known  as  Ober-sekunda  in  a 
German  gymnasium.  That  this  stage  is  reached  at  an  age  a 
year  or  two  greater  than  is  usual  in  Germany  is  ascribed  to 
our  social  conditions  and  the  weakness  of  the  earlier  instruc- 
tion. In  his  junior  year  the  Harvard  student  reaches  the 
point  marked  in  Germany  by  the  AbitJirienten-examen.  The 
German  boy  at  this  point  knows  more  Greek  and  more  history 
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than  his  American  contemporary,  but  the  latter  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  respect  of  philosophy  and  political  economy.  So 
it  happens  that  the  senior  year  in  college  is  equivalent  to  the 
first  two  semesters  at  a  German  university.  The  Philosophische 
Fakultdt  corresponds  to  the  Harvard  graduate  school  plus  the 
senior  college  year.  At  Harvard  nearly  seven  hundred  students 
are  enrolled  in  the  two,  a  number  surpassed  by  no  German 
university  save  those  at  Berlin  and  Leipsic.  Munich  and 
Halle  have  only  about  five  hundred  each.  The  Harvard 
doctorate  examination  in  philosophy  is  asserted  to  presume  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  scientific  culture  than  the  average 
doctor's  examination  in  Germany,  and  to  approach  more  nearly 
to  the  Habilitations-examen. 

Yale,  Columbia,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Chicago,  and  one 
or  two  others,  are  said  by  Professor  Miinsterberg  to  conform 
more  or  less  closely  to  the  Harvard  type.  Clark  has  no  gym- 
7iasialar tiger  Unterbau,  and  Johns  Hopkins  has  one  only  in 
part.  Most  of  the  other  institutions  correspond,  in  their  four 
years'  courses,  to  Sekunda  and  Prima ;  some  few  to  Tertia  and 
Sekiinda. 

Professor  Miinsterberg  then  takes  up  the  question  of  re- 
search, and  incidentally  points  out — what  is  undeniably  true — 
that  the  American  universities  far  surpass  the  German  as 
teaching  institutions.  The  seminary  method  is  fully  developed 
and  much  used  in  America.  Taking  a  single  subject,  psychol- 
ogy. Professor  Miinsterberg  shows  how  numerous  and  how 
admirable  are  the  research  laboratories  in  this  country.  Four- 
teen of  these  laboratories  have  grown  out  of  the  small  begin- 
nings made  by  Hall  in  Baltimore  and  Cattell  in  Philadelphia 
about  a  decade  ago.  The  Harvard  laboratory  alone  is  better 
equipped  than  all  those  of  Germany  taken  together,  that  of 
Wundt  in  Leipsic  included.  Every  one  of  the  fourteen 
American  laboratories  is  carrying  on  researches  and  publishing 
the  results.  Of  all  places  in  the  world  at  which  to  obtain  a 
scientific  introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy  Berlin  is 
said  to  be  the  best  and  Harvard  to  rank  next.  It  would,  in 
our  judgment,  be  more  accurate  if  this  order  were  reversed. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  follow  Professor  Miinsterberg 
through  his  entire  article.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove 
the  accuracy  of  his  information  and  the  catholicity  of  his  tone. 
The  German  universities  have  done  so  much  for  science  that 
their  educational  value  and  perfection  are  often  greatly  over- 
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■estimated,  especially  by  devout  admirers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  are  often  urged  to  copy  slavishly  their  organiza- 
tions and  methods.  If  we  do,  we  shall  wipe  out  completely 
what  is  a  most  promising  beginning  of  university  develop- 
ment. 


Dr.  D.  L.  Kiehle  of  Minnesota,  president  for  the  year  of  the 
department  of  superintendence,  has  arranged  a  very  attractive 
programme  for  the  Richmond  meeting.  The  sessions  will 
open  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  February  20,  and  continue 
until  the  evening  of  the  22d.  Eleven  important  topics  have 
been  selected  for  discussion,  and  they  cover  a  wide  field. 
They  are :  Some  phases  of  present  educational  problems  in 
Europe;  the  adaptation  of  libraries  to  public  school  uses;  the 
South  and  its  problems;  the  improvement  of  teachers  now  in 
the  schools  ;  enriching  the  elementary  courses  ;  the  university 
in  its  relations  to  the  teaching  profession ;  the  improvement 
of  teachers  in  rural  schools ;  the  care  of  truants  and  incorrigi- 
bles;  education  at  the  Columbian  Exposition;  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten ;  the  kindergarten  in  its  relation  to  the 
public  school  system. 

There  is  every  prospect  of  a  large  attendance  and  a  meeting 
of  unusual  interest. 


One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  progress  in  the  educational 
work  of  this  country  is  that  elementary  school  text-books  in 
general  use  have  been  written  for  the  most  part  by  men  of 
meager  scholastic  attainments,  without  philosophic  insight, 
and  of  small  literary  skill.  Many  of  the  most  successful  school- 
books — successful  from  the  pecuniary,  that  is,  the  publishers' 
standpoint — are  inaccurate  in  statement  and  written  in  bad 
English.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  low  grade  of 
scholarship  and  teaching  skill  required  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
The  teacher  who  does  not  know  how  to  teach,  has  his  pupils 
memorize  the  words  of  a  text-book.  The  children  "  recite  " 
lessons ;  the  teacher  "  hears  "  lessons.  The  book  that  lends 
itself  most  readily  to  this  treatment,  the  book  that  is  arranged 
in  paragraphs  suitable  for  memorizing,  is,  or  has  been,  the 
financially  successful  book.  Evidences  are  not  wanting,  how- 
ever, that  the  days  of  such  teachers  and  such  text-books  are 
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drawing  to  a  close.  Text-books  adapted  to  rational  methods 
of  teaching  are  now  finding  a  ready  sale.  Teachers  are  study- 
ing the  science  of  education  and  acquiring  better  methods  of 
teaching.  And  publishers,  though  they  still  print  and  sell  all 
conceivable  rubbish  in  the  shape  of  school  literature,  and  still 
derive  the  greater  part  of  their  profits  from  its  sale,  are  waking 
to  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  demand  created  by  the  intro- 
duction of  better  methods  of  teaching.  Many  gentlemen  of 
distinguished  attainments  in  special  lines  have  prepared,  par- 
ticularly in  history  and  the  sciences,  text-books  that  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  use  by  the  best  teachers.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  most  great  scientists 
and  most  great  men  of  letters  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  science  and  art  of  edu- 
cation. In  so  far  as  this  is  the  case  they  are  unfitted  for  the 
task  of  writing  school  text-books.  The  preparation  of  a  good 
text-book  requires  a  union  of  scholarship,  literary  skill,  and 
pedagogical  knowledge  that  is  seldom  found. 

But  suppose  there  were  an  adequate  supply  of  properly  pre- 
pared text-books,  the  task  of  securing  their  general  use  in 
schools  would  still  remain.  To  their  entrance  many  obstacles, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  are  interposed.  There  is  the  school- 
master who  can  see  no  good  in  any  schoolbook  except  the  one 
he  learned  by  heart  forty  years  ago.  There  are  the  members 
of  the  board  of  education  or  the  school  trustees,  who  know 
nothing  about  the  merits  of  school  literature,  nothing  about 
the  developments  of  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  yet 
who,  in  most  places,  are  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  select- 
ing text-books.  And,  greatest  obstacle  of  all,  there  are  the 
publishers  who  regard  schoolbooks  as  so  much  merchandise — 
the  less  expensive  the  manufacture  the  greater  the  profits — 
and  their  agents  whose  living  depends  on  their  skill,  not  as 
educators,  but  as  drummers.  It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that 
all  publishers  and  all  agents  are  not  of  this  character;  but 
whoever  has  heard  book-agents,  in  moments  of  confidence  and 
conviviality,  tell  their  stories  of  how  they  manipulated  unso- 
phisticated schoolmasters  and  ignorant  school  trustees,  has 
listened  to  one  of  the  saddest  tales  of  public  school  life.  The 
selection  of  our  children's  mental  food  while  they  are  at  school, 
instead  of  being  made  by  the  highest  wisdom  and  wisest  dis- 
crimination, is  the  subject  of  petty  political  intrigue,  base 
deception,  and  sometimes  barefaced  bribery.     When  will  the 
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time  come  when  text-books  for  public  schools  shall  be  selected 
only  by  experts  ?  If  that  time  ever  does  come,  text-books  will 
be  written  only  by  the  man  of  letters  who  is  also  a  school- 
master, or  the  schoolmaster  who  is  also  a  man  of  letters. 


That  the  kindergarten  movement  is  growing  in  strength  and 
popularity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  past  school 
year,  the  board  of  education  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  established 
no  less  than  eighteen  kindergarten  schools.  Superintend- 
ent Gilbert  expresses  the  hope  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
kindergarten  class  in  each  school  building,  "for,"  he  adds, 
*'  the  testimony  of  parents,  principals,  and  primary  teachers  is 
that  the  children  who  have  been  in  the  kindergartens  show 
more  marked  and  rapid  advancement  than  any  others."  The 
influence  of  the  kindergarten  is  not  confined  to  the  pupils 
directly  under  instruction ;  its  spirit  follows  them  through  the 
school  course  and  pervades  every  department.  On  this  point 
Superintendent  Gilbert's  testimony  is  most  instructive  :  "  Not 
only  have  the  kindergartens  been  beneficial  to  the  children  in 
them,  but  their  spirit  has  pervaded  the  school  system.  The 
discipline  is  gentler  and  more  wholesome.  More  and  more 
the  teachers  are  giving  their  attention  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  child,  through  interest  and  influ- 
ence, and  less  to  technicalities  and  arbitrary  rules." 


St.  Paul  is  also  a  city  in  which  the  agitation  for  the  short- 
•ening  and  enriching  of  the  grammar  school  course,  commenced 
not  more  than  three  years  ago  by  President  Eliot,  is  bearing 
fruit.  During  the  past  year  algebra  and  geometry  have  been 
introduced  into  the  grammar  school  course.  In  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  algebra  and  its  application  to  arithmetic  are  now  taught 
•during  the  last  two  years  of  the  course,  while  "  inventional 
geometry"  is  taught  during  the  last  year  and  a  half. 


It  is  strange  that  in  St.  Louis,  the  city  which  took  the  lead 
in  the  incorporation  of  the  kindergarten  as  part  of  a  system 
of  public  schools,  the  minimum  age  for  the  admission  of  pupils 
still  remains  at  six  years.  It  is  now  a  generally  accepted 
opinion  that    the    time    for    kindergarten     work,    pure    and 
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simple,  ends  in  the  case  of  the  average  child  with  the  comple^ 
tion  of  the  sixth  year.  If  our  children  are  to  derive  the  full 
benefit  from  kindergarten  training,  they  should  be  brought 
under  its  influence  at  least  as  early  as  five  years  of  age.  The 
support  of  the  public  schools  must  become  much  more  gener- 
ous  than  it  is,  however,  before  it  will  be  possible  to  receive 
four-year-old  children  in  public  kindergartens. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Headmasters*  Association^ 
a  body  of  representative  principals  of  the  great  secondary 
schools  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  was  held  at 
Columbia  College,  December  28  and  29.  The  discussions,  of 
an  intimate  and  informal  nature,  anticipated  largely  the  views 
set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  of  its 
subsidiary  committees,  on  which  a  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  had  served.  Recommendations  pointing  to 
the  desirability  of  a  much  wider  course  of  reading  in  Latin  and 
Greek  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Collar  and  King  ;  a  plea  for  a 
more  extensive  course  of  historical  study,  in  which  the  text- 
book was  to  give  way  largely  to  viva-voce  narrative  by  the 
teacher,  was  urged  by  Messrs.  Warren  and  Sachs  ;  the  advisa- 
bility and  possibility  of  an  early  introduction  of  French  into 
the  grammar  schools  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Tetlow ;  and  a 
valuable  exposition  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek  composition  was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Daniell  and 
Coy. 

The  value  accruing  to  the  efficiency  of  schools  from  the 
skillful  conduct  of  teachers'  meetings  formed  the  burden  of 
Dr.  Keep's  suggestions,  and  a  paper  on  school  patriotism  by 
Rev.  Endicott  Peabody  brought  into  strong  relief  the  claims 
of  the  ethical  side  in  the  life  of  a  great  school.  The  meeting, 
over  which  Dr.  Bancroft  of  Andover  presided,  brought  into 
closer  relationship  the  men  in  whose  hands  the  advance  of 
secondary  education  largely  lies. 
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THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  GERMANY 

It  is  not  only  in  America  that  things  can  be  done  quickly. 
The  German  too  is  capable  of  forced  marches  on  demand ;  and 
he  generally  reaches  his  destination  in  good  order,  and  scJilag- 
fertig. 

The  Imperial  German  Government,  in  arranging  for  the  Chi- 
cago Exposition  the  educational  exhibit  which  called  forth  so 
much  admiration,  wisely  decided  that  the  presentation  of  the 
work  done  by  its  universities,  the  crowning  glory  of  its  educa- 
tional system,  would  be  made  much  more  intelligible  and  com- 
plete by  a  detailed  account  of  the  constitution,  aims,  and 
methods  of  those  famous  schools.  The  undertaking  was  put 
in  charge  of  Professor  W.  Lexis  of  Gottingen ;  and  in  three 
months  the  work  was  written  and  published  ! 

Die  deiitscJien  Universitdten  '  is  a  work  in  two  volumes,  large 
octavo,  of  620  and  406  pages.  The  type  and  paper  are  of  an 
elegance  seen  but  seldom  in  German  publications,  while  the 
text  is  remarkably  free  from  misprints,  when  one  considers  the 
haste  imposed  on  all  concerned  in  the  publication.  The  plan 
of  arrangement  is  as  follows :  The  General  Part  is  composed 
of  (i)  a  description  of  the  character  and  historical  development 
of  the  German  universities,  by  Professor  Paulsen  of  Berlin, 
and  (2)  a  statistical  account  of  the  same,  by  Professor  Conrad 
of  Halle.  Both  together,  comprising  168  pages,  serve  as  an 
introduction   to   the   detailed    accounts  which    follow.      The 

'  Die  deutschen  Universitdten,  herausgegeben  von  W.  Lexis.  Berlin  :  A.  Asher 
&  Co.,  1893,  2Bde. 
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Detailed  Part,  in  the  form  of  separate  and  independent  chap- 
ters written  by  specialists  of  note,  traces  the  progress  of  scien- 
tific investigation  in  the  fields  of  research  covered  by  the 
various  faculties,  and  adds  in  many  cases  more  particular 
descriptions  of  the  equipment  of  one  or  another  university  for 
work  in  certain  fields.  The  accounts  of  the  faculties  of  Evan- 
gelical and  of  Roman  Catholic  theology,  of  law,  and  the 
"humanistic"  division  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  fill  out  the 
remainder  of  the  first  volume;  the  second  comprises  the 
natural  science  division  of  the  last-named  faculty,  and  the 
faculty  of  medicine. 

This  arrangement  is  in  itself  characteristic,  as  showing  that 
to  the  German  mind  the  natural  lines  of  cleavage  are  not  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  the  different  universities.  The 
plan  here  chosen  has  the  great  advantage  of  stating  in  com- 
pact form  the  advance  of  science  in  various  fields  for  which 
credit  is  due  not  so  much  to  this  or  that  university  as  to  the 
universities  as  a  whole.  It  throws  a  strong  light  upon  the  fact 
that  with  the  great  degree  of  autonomy  enjoyed  by  German 
universities  (and  how  great  this  is  may  readily  be  learned  from 
Minerva,  vol.  ii.,  or  from  Baumgart's  Ertheilung  der  Doctor- 
wUrde),  there  is  yet  a  refreshing  absence  of  the  feeling  which 
among  us  so  often  passes  current  for  exalted  college  patriot- 
ism, but  is  really  in  many  cases  a  patriotism  with  blinders  on. 
If  the  whole  work  under  review  may  not  unworthily  be  called 
a  tojir  de  force,  in  a  particularly  high  degree  is  this  true  of 
Paulsen's  contribution,  which  is  without  doubt  the  best  account 
of  the  growth,  and  the  best  characterization  of  the  nature,  of 
the  German  universities  existing  in  a  reasonable  compass.  In 
clearness  and  precision  the  superior  of  this  little  classic  would 
be  hard  to  find,  in  whatever  language  one  might  seek;  it  is 
worth  reading  as  a  masterpiece  of  German  prose.  To  the 
American  reader  it  will  doubtless  be  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  whole  work,  appealing  as  it  does  to  everyone  interested  in 
the  higher  education ;  while  the  limitation  of  field  which 
specialization  has  of  necessity  brought  about  will  prevent  in 
most  cases  a  full  appreciation  of  the  Spezialberichte  which  com- 
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pose  the  second  part  of  the  work.  For  this  reason  the  present 
article  will  concern  itself  almost  exclusively  with  the  portion 
■contributed  by  Paulsen. 

I 

The  manifold  varieties  of  existing  universities  and  colleges 
go  back  to  three  main  types :  the  English,  the  French,  and  the 
German. 

The  English  type,  in  accordance  with  the  extreme  conserva- 
tism exhibited  by  so  many  things  English,  is  the  oldest;  the 
university,  a  congeries  of  semi-independent  colleges  established 
on  an  ecclesiastical  basis,  and  mistresses  of  very  considerable 
wealth,  manages  its  affairs  in  practical  freedom  from  the  inter- 
vention of  the  government.  The  whole  number  of  graduates 
(at  least  of  the  masters)  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  still  forms  the 
ultimate  governing  body.  The  mode  of  life  and  the  academic 
costume  are  still  largely  mediaeval,  the  methods  of  instruction 
are  hardly  less  so  ;  there  is  a  scheme,  more  or  less  rigidly  fixed, 
of  study,  to  prepare  for  examinations  at  fixed  periods.  Of 
independent  scientific  investigation  proportionately  little 
account  is  taken ;  the  university  professor  sinks  in  practical 
importance  beside  the  college  tutor;  the  subjects  mainly 
taught  are  still  those  of  the  mediaeval  facultas  artiiim,  the 
degrees  mostly  given  are  still  bachelor  and  master  of  arts. 
For  the  learned  professions,  except  the  church,  scanty  provi- 
sion is  made;  the  future  barrister  or  physician  looks  to  estab- 
lishments entirely  unconnected  with  the  university  for  his 
professional  training.  The  mode  of  living  and  the  regulation 
of  the  students'  conduct  are  still  made  the  object  of  anxious 
legislation.  The  scale  of  living  is  luxurious  and  expensive,  the 
numbers  are  practically  limited.  The  university  exists  in  the 
main  for  the  gentleman. 

The  furthest  remove  from  the  ancient  type  is  found  in 
France.  From  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire  the  Univer- 
site  de  France  has  been  not  unlike  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York:  it  is  the  sum  total  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  state,  from  the  primary  to  the  advanced  professional  school. 
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The  latter  schools,  as  Facult^s  de  droit,  de  m^decine,  des 
sciences,  des  lettres,  exist  as  separate  entities,  and  in  different 
towns ;  only  one  city,  Paris,  contains  all  the  faculties.  The  pro- 
fessors and  other  teachers  are  officials  of  state,  appointed  and 
controlled  by  the  central  government,  which  also  prescribes  in 
detail  the  courses  and  methods  of  instruction.  The  faculty 
of  theology  is  not  represented  at  all  in  these  state  institu- 
tions; in  France,  as  in  most  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the 
church  has  never  loosened  her  exclusive  hold  on  the  semi- 
naries. Here  too,  as  in  England,  original  scientific  investiga- 
tion enters  little,  if  at  all,  into  the  official  purpose  of  the 
Facult^s,  being  in  France  rather  the  province  of  the  academy. 

The  German  university  (and  this  is  true  in  varying  degrees 
of  the  universities  of  Austria,  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Russia)  holds  the  middle  ground  between 
the  French  and  the  English  type.     It  is  a  state  institution  like 
the  French,  the  instructors  holding  state  appointments,  and 
like  the  French  Facult^s  it  trains  for  the  learned  professions, 
including  the  profession  of  teaching  in  the  schools  which  are 
under  government  supervision;    but   it  has  preserved   many 
features  of  the  ancient  corporative  organization  and  much  of 
the  autonomy  characteristic  of  the  English  universities,  and 
(in  its  faculty  of  philosophy)  it  offers  like  these  a  general  liter- 
ary and  scientific  training,  though  its  methods  of  instruction 
are  very  different,  and  this  training  is  by  no  means  its  only 
aim.     In  its  organization  as  a  whole  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion the  German  university  is  actually  the  most  faithful  to  the 
mediaeval  type.     Here  are  still  the  four  traditional  faculties 
(though  subdivided  in  a  few  universities),  and  they  are  still  as 
such  the  active  factors  in  instruction,  the  college  tutor,  as  he 
exists  in  England,  having  hardly  a  counterpart  in  Germany. 
But  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  German  university  is 
precisely  that  wherein  it  least  resembles  either  the  English  or 
the  French,  and  by  which  it  marks  the  furthest  advance  from 
mediaeval  conditions  and  aims:    its  character  as  at  once  the 
workshop  and  the  training  school  of  scientific  investigation. 
It  satisfies  to  the  fullest  extent  the  test  so  well  set  up  by  Pro- 
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fessor  von  Hoist  (in  the  address  printed  in  the  number  of  this 
Review  for  February,  1893)  as  the  right  one  by  which  to  esti- 
mate the  claims  of  a  university ;  it  teaches  how  additions  are 
made  to  the  treasury  of  human  knowledge;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  German  who  wishes  to  learn  this  betakes 
himself  to  the  university.  "According  to  the  German  concep- 
tion the  university  professor  is  both  teacher  and  investigator; 
and  he  is  the  latter  in  the  higher  degree,  so  that  we  must  say : 
in  Germany  the  scientific  investigators  are  at  the  same  time  the 
teachers  of  the  academic  youth.  .  .  "  As  a  consequence,  in 
Germany  the  progress  of  science  in  all  its  subdivisions  is  identi- 
fied with  university  work,  and  the  number  of  great  investi- 
gators unconnected  with  any  university  is  relatively  small ;  and 
an  account  of  the  advance  of  science  turns  out  to  be  mainly  an 
account  of  university  work.  How  different  the  case  in  Eng- 
land— except  in  the  fields  of  philology  and  mathematics — and 
in  France !  How  many  noted  English  investigators  are  incon- 
ceivable as  professors  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge!  The  reverse 
of  the  picture  is  less  satisfactory,  and  Paulsen  does  not  fail  to 
show  it.  This  identification  of  investigation  with  the  univer- 
sities brings  about  "an  unmistakable  tendency  to  literary  over- 
production, to  the  formation  of  schools  and  sects,  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  outsiders.    .    .    " 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  the  universities  were  the 
real  focus  of  German  national  life — a  position  which  it  is  no 
longer  possible  or  even  desirable  that  they  should  continue  to 
hold  as  their  exclusive  right.  Since  1871  the  political  condi- 
tions of  German  existence  are  completely  changed,  and  the 
professions  are  thrown  open  to  the  whole  people  alike.  But 
the  universities  of  Germany  are  very  unlikely  to  sink  to  a 
subordinate  position  ;  in  particular,  the  constant  circulation  of 
students  and  of  professors  from  university  to  university  forms 
too  important  a  bond  between  North  and  South,  and  East  and 
West,  for  the  Germans  to  cast  it  off  even  if  they  would. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  follow  the  development  of  European 
universities,  but  it  is  not  always  an  easy  task.  Italy,  France, 
and  England  preceded  Germany  in  this  development,  whose 
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beginning  coincides  with  the  turning  point  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  new  intellectual  world  which  then  arose,  looking 
forward  as  the  intellectual  world  of  the  earlier  Middle  Ages 
had  looked  only  to  the  past,  set  for  itself  the  task  of  permeat- 
ing with  human  reason  the  vast  body  of  doctrines  which  it  had 
inherited,  and  to  preserve  which  intact  had  been  the  endeavor 
of  past  centuries.  It  developed  the  university  as  its  organ — 
in  Italy  the  "city  universities,"  notably  Bologna,  in  France  the 
"chancellor  university"  of  Paris,  the  first  great  university  of 
western  Europe.  On  the  model  of  Paris,  ready  to  hand,  were 
avowedly  constructed  the  first  German  universities,  Prague  in 
1348,  Vienna  in  1365 — both  these  in  the  extreme  east  of  Ger- 
many, because  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  to  the  west  made  the 
need  less  keenly  felt  there.  Then  follow  Heidelberg,  Cologne, 
and  Erfurt,  still  in  the  fourteenth  century;  and  early  in  the 
fifteenth  Leipsic  and  Rostock.  Of  these  seven,  five  still  sur- 
vive. A  second  epoch  begins  at  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  the  beginning  of  the  humanistic  movement  in 
Germany,  and  before  the  Reformation  nine  more  universities 
were*  opened.  The  oldest  name  for  the  mediaeval  university 
was  studium  generale ;  generate,  because  it  professed  to  serve 
all  Christendom,  and  its  degrees  were  recognized  no  less  exten- 
sively. The  name  universitas  denoted  originally  the  political 
corporation  of  masters  and  scholars  (as  perpetuated  for  example 
in  the  "Convocation"  of  Oxford) :  universitas  magistrorum  et 
scotariiim  Parisiis  existentiutn^  universitas  studii  Pragensis ; 
but  it  gradually  displaced  the  older  title  for  the  institution 
itself.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  ultimate 
authority  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  came  from  the 
Pope,  though  the  German  Emperor's  concurrence  was  obtained, 
and  grew  in  importance,  by  the  side  of  the  papal  authoriza- 
tion. The  internal  organization  of  a  university  in  the  fifteenth 
century  reminds  us  very  little  of  the  German  university  of 
to-day;  in  perusing  provisions  for  a  common  life  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  students  one  might  fancy  himself  reading  the 
rules  of  an  English  or  American  college,  the  more  so  as  the 
rules  were  evidently  made  for  youth  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
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of  age.  The  number  of  lecturers  and  instructors,  even  for  a 
large  university,  was  strangely  small :  fourteen  or  fifteen  at 
most  for  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine  together, 
twenty  or  thirty  for  the  faculty  of  arts.  Space  is  lacking  here 
for  even  a  summary  of  Paulsen's  admirable  account  of  the  sub- 
jects and  methods  of  instruction  of  this  period. 

The  rapid  spread  of  Humanis jmis  h^ivjccn  1500  and  1520, 
and  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  after  1520,  ushered  in 
a  new  period  for  the  universities  of  Germany.  Under  the 
influence  chiefly  of  Erasmus  and  Reuchlin,  two  changes  of  the 
greatest  moment  were  carried  through  by  1520:  the  substitu- 
tion of  classical  for  ecclesiastical  Latin,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  study  of  Greek.  The  spread  of  the  Reformation  at  first 
threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  the  universities,  but  in  the 
person  of  Melanchthon,  for  forty-two  years  (from  15 18  to  1560) 
professor  at  Wittenberg,  a  Moses  arose  to  lead  them  out  of 
Egypt. 

The  three  and  three-quarter  centuries  from  1520  to  our  day 
may,  for  the  history  of  the  German  universities,  be  divided 
into  three  periods: 

I.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  univer- 
sities newly  founded  are  in  each  case  dependent  upon  the 
established  religion  of  the  state  which  founded  them,  or  at  all 
events  closely  connected  with  it,  while  the  universities  existing 
from  earlier  times  are  remodeled  on  similar  principles.  The 
first  Protestant  foundation  after  the  Reformation  was  Marburg 
(1527),  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Dillingen  (1549),  and  nine 
more  of  each  faith  were  founded  before  1690,  though  the 
Roman  Catholic  foundations  were  not  all  complete  universities. 
On  the  whole  the  creations  of  this  period  have  not  shown  the 
vitality  of  the  older  universities,  as  of  the  Protestant  only  five 
remain,  of  the  Catholic  only  three;  their  influence  was  much 
more  purely  local  than  that  of  their  older  sisters,  owing  to  the 
comparative  smallness  of  the  means  bestowed  upon  them,  and 
to  the  anxious  care  with  which  their  confessional  character  was 
watched.  The  forms  of  organization  show  but  little  change 
from   earlier  times,   but  the   baccalaureate  degree  falls   into 
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disuse  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  master's  degree  is 
replaced,  in  the  three  "higher"  faculties,  by  the  doctorate, 
while  both  degrees  were  given,  often  together,  in  the  faculty 
of  arts.  As  in  previous  centuries,  the  faculty  of  theology 
is  still  the  most  important.  But  the  influence  and  impor- 
tance of  all  were  steadily  declining,  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  universities  were  at  their  lowest 
ebb. 

II.  The  tide  began  to  turn  with  the  foundation  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle  in  1694.  The  foundation  of  Breslau  in  1720, 
and  of  Gottingen  in  1737,  gave  new  strength  to  the  awakening 
cause.  With  the  growth  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Prussian 
state,  that  of  its  pet  university,  Halle,  was  most  closely  con- 
nected, and  the  triumvirate  of  Thomasius,  Francke,  and  Wolff 
assured  to  this  school  the  position  of  the  most  influential  uni- 
versity in  Germany.  Thomasius  and  Francke  had  been  forced 
to  leave  Leipsic,  at  this  time  rigidly  orthodox,  owing  to 
their  liberal  opinions.  Wolff,  driven  from  Halle  under 
Frederick  William  I.,  was  recalled  with  the  highest  honors  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  his  return  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  epoch.  His  philosophical  system  found  acceptance  in  all 
the  universities  of  Germany ;  and  Paulsen  well  shows  this  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  great  difference  between  the 
German  and  the  English  universities,  the  latter  standing  firm 
on  their  ancient  basis  of  denominationalism,  while  the  German 
university  no  longer  seeks  to  be  chiefly  an  ancilla  theologicB. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  Gottingen,  com- 
ing forward  as  the  champion  of  the  new  humanism,  fairly  out- 
strips Halle  in  importance.  The  contrast  between  the  univer- 
sities in  1700  and  in  1800  is  thus  summed  up  by  Paulsen:  i. 
Scholastic  philosophy  has  been  displaced  by  independent  and 
rational  philosophy,  which  knows  no  authority;  2.  The  old 
imitative  study  of  the  classics  has  been  replaced  by  the  study 
of  ancient  civilization,  as  a  means  of  general  human  culture; 

3.  German  has  supplanted  Latin  as  the  medium  of  instruction ; 

4.  The  principle  of  freedom  in  investigation  and  in  teaching 
has  prevailed;  5.  The  disputation  has  been  given  up,  the  use 
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of  text-books  largely  abandoned,  and  the  seminar  has  become 
a  permanent  feature. 

III.  The  new  period  which  begins  at  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is,  like  its  predecessor,  marked  by  new  founda- 
tions— Berlin  in  1809,  Bonn  in  1818 — and  also  by  the  regenera- 
tion of  Breslau  in  181 1,  and  by  the  transfer  to  Munich,  in  1826, 
of  the  university  previously  existing  at  Landshut  and  still  earlier 
at  Ingolstadt.  The  local  and  confessional  character  is  now 
completely  thrown  off,  as  it  had  been  indeed  in  effect,  if  not  in 
theory,  by  the  states  themselves.  The  philosophical  faculty 
becomes  the  most  prominent — if  not  in  each  university,  still 
as  a  whole  throughout  the  totality  of  the  universities.  The 
new  philosophy,  as  exemplified  in  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel;  the  regeneration  of  philology,  brought  about  by  Wolff, 
W.  von  Humboldt,  Niebuhr,  Hermann,  Grimm,  Bopp ;  the 
rapid  progress  of  mathematics  and  natural  science  under  the 
leadership  of  Gauss,  Weber,  Liebig,  Joh.  Miiller — all  these 
gave  to  the  German  universities  the  commanding  position 
which  they  hold  in  our  own  times.  Of  the  greatest  significance 
is  the  striking  increase  in  the  number  of  professorships,  which 
has  nearly  trebled  in  the  course  of  a  century.  Berlin,  begin- 
ning in  1809  with  twelve  "ordinary"  professors,  has  now  fifty- 
three.  In  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine  the 
theoretical  philosophical  tendency  has  given  place,  more  or  less 
completely,  to  historical  and  experimental  methods.  The 
outer  form  of  the  university  is  in  the  main  unchanged,  but  of 
the  mediaeval  control  of  the  students  little,  and  of  the  com- 
munity life  nothing  (except  a  very  little  at  Tubingen),  remains. 
A  change  of  great  moment  has  taken  place  in  the  relations 
between  the  faculties,  in  that  the  faculty  of  philosophy  is  no 
longer,  to  any  degree  whatever,  a  stepping-stone  to  the  other 
three,  this  position  being  now  really  filled  by  the  gymnasia; 
it  is  a  FacJischnle  not  less  than  the  other  faculties,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  much  more.  It  trains  men  for  the  office  of 
teaching  in  the  gymnasia,  and  to  this  very  end  it  seeks  to  make 
them  independent  scholars,  as  the  prime  condition  of  their 
fitness  to  prepare  youth  for  the  training  which  they  in  their 
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turn  are  to  receive  at  the  university.  It  may  truly  be  said  of 
many  gymnasial  professors  that  the  spirit  of  scientific  re- 
search is  as  strong  in  them  as  in  the  university  professors, 
though  their  opportunities  of  research  are  so  much  more 
limited. 

Most  interesting  is  Paulsen's  chapter  on  the  German  uni- 
versity in  its  relation  to  the  state,  to  religion,  and  to  society  at 
large. 

While  the  universities  are  now  state  institutions,  not  all  of 
them  have  been  such  since  their  inception.     The  older  ones 
were  made  practically  independent  at  the  time  of  their  founda- 
tion;  in  fact,  as  the    English  universities    are    now  in  point 
of  government,  so  were  the   German  universities  before  the 
Reformation.     The  growth  of  the  rulers'  power  in  Germany, 
especially  the  addition  of  spiritual  to  temporal  power  which 
followed  the  Reformation,  enabled  them  to  lay  hold  of  ever 
more  and  more  privileges  connected  with  the  universities.     We 
can  trace  accordingly  the  gradual  appropriation  of  this  control 
until  the  completion  of  the  process  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  absorption  of  the  universities  into  the  general  system 
of  education  under  state  supervision  in  the  nineteenth.     And 
yet  with  all  this  state  control,  from  which  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  remained  free,  the  universities  of  Germany  are  in 
most  respects  freer  by  far  than  these.     They  are  subordinated 
directly  to  the   Minister  of   Education,  who  has  a   resident 
representative  at  each.     The  government  appoints  the  profes- 
sors, it  is  true,  but  in  practice  the  choice  is  commonly  made  by 
the  faculty  concerned  or  by  the  university  senate.     The  repre- 
sentative of  the  minister,  generally  called  curator,  has  to  see 
that  the  professors  lecture,  conduct  the  seminars,  etc. ;  but  there 
are  no  courses  laid  down  by  the  government  or  by  him,  and 
every  professor  may  lecture  practically  on  what  subjects,  and  in 
what  way,  he  chooses.     In  no  country,  probably,  is  the  profes- 
sor so  untrammeled.     It  is  a  curious  fact  that  as  state  control 
over  the  universities  as  a  whole  has  increased,  the  freedom  of  the 
professors  has  also  increased ;  in  the  gymnasia,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  decreased.      Government    interference  with  the  What 
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and  the  How  of  university  instruction,  except  of  course  in 
certain  political  respects,  has  long  since  ceased. 

Concerning  the  relations  of  the  university  to  religion,  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  the  uni- 
versities were  ecclesiastical  institutions;  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  bond  between  university  and  church  becomes 
loosened,  in  the  nineteenth  it  is  cast  off.  But  how  is  it  with 
the  faculties  of  theology?  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
possession  of  an  authority  over  its  members  which  is  entirely 
foreign  to  any  Protestant  body,  has  succeeded  in  keeping 
in  its  own  hands  the  training  of  its  clergy,  subject  to  only 
a  comparatively  slight  state  control,  so  that  the  faculties 
of  Roman  Catholic  theology  are  in  fact  of  much  less  prac- 
tical importance  for  the  training  of  priests  than  the  diocesan 
Priesterseminare,  and  the  candidates  for  ordination  would 
probably  in  most  cases  not  attend  the  universities  at  all  if  it 
were  not  for  the  law  compelling  them  to  do  so.  The  Protes- 
tant churches  of  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  are  precluded 
by  their  very  doctrines  from  seeking  such  a  control,  though 
they  too  have  institutions  to  supplement  the  theological  train- 
ing given  at  the  universities,  but  of  less  relative  importance. 
In  the  case,  however,  of  appointments  to  the  faculty  of 
theology  of  either  confession,  an  understanding  is  reached  with 
the  church  authorities.  If  a  professor  of  Roman  Catholic 
theology  leaves  the  paths  which  his  bishop  regards  as  lawful, 
the  latter  can  easily  prevent  the  Roman  Catholic  students  from 
attending  his  lectures;  but  of  course  no  such  power  lies  with 
the  authorities  of  the  Protestant  churches. 

The  relations  of  the  university  to  the  community  are  treated 
of  by  Paulsen  under  three  heads:  (i)  With  regard  to  the  task 
to  be  fulfilled  by  the  university  in  the  community,  he  shows 
how  to  the  three  "learned"  professions  of  the  Church,  the  law, 
and  medicine,  each  having  its  proper  feeder  in  a  faculty  of  the 
university,  has  been  added  a  fourth,  that  of  teaching  in  the 
government  schools,  to  supply  which  the  faculty  of  philosophy 
is  now  called  upon ;  how  the  development  of  the  more  strictly 
technical  professions,  such  as  mechanical,   civil,  and  mining 
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engineering,  industrial  chemistry,  etc.,  has  called  into  existence 
the  polytechnic  schools;  and  how  the  varying  predominance 
of  this  or  that  faculty  in  different  periods  corresponds  to  the 
change  in  relative  importance  of  the  professions  which  they 
serve — in  the  sixteenth  century  the  faculty  of  theology  hold- 
ing the  highest  place,  in  the  seventeenth  the  legal,  in  the  fol- 
lowing centuries  the  philosophical  faculty — while  the  growth 
in  importance  of  the  medical  faculty  keeps  pace  with  the 
increase  in  national  wealth  and  in  comfort  of  living.  (2)  The 
question  of  the  position  held  in  the  community  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  academic  culture  gives  occasion  for  a  brief  charac- 
terization of  the  academically  trained  class  which  has  gradually 
been  formed,  embracing  the  clergy,  higher  oflficials,  teachers  in 
the  higher  schools,  physicians,  technical  scientists,  and  archi- 
tects; also  military  and  naval  officers,  of  whom  a  considerable 
proportion  (and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  "Reserve  offi- 
cers") have  attended  the  university.  (3)  The  representation 
of  all  classes  of  society  is  far  more  extensive  than  in  England, 
or  even  than  in  republican  France.  Yet  even  in  Germany  the 
humbler  classes  of  artisans,  peasants,  etc.,  are  but  scantily 
represented.  The  tables  of  statistics  given  by  Conrad  bear  out 
these  statements  in  detail. 

To  the  American  reader  the  most  interesting  part  of  Paul- 
sen's contribution  will  probably  be  his  third  and  fourth  chap- 
ters:  On  university  teachers  and  teaching,  and  On  univer- 
sity students  and  study.  It  is  just  here,  particularly  on  the 
former  subject,  that  American  educators  have  learned  most 
from  Germany,  and  here  also  (in  the  writer's  opinion  at 
least)  that  they  have  still  most  to  learn. 

The  classification  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary  profes- 
sors, and  Privatdozenten,  is  too  familiar  to  need  touching  upon 
here.  Only  the  Privatdoze7iten,  so  unlike  any  class  of  univer- 
sity teachers  elsewhere,  seem  to  call  for  some  notice.  Their 
existence  is  in  fact  a  heritage  from  the  Middle  Ages,  a  relic  of 
the  corporate  constitution  of  the  earlier  universities.  The 
graduated  magister  had  the  right,  and  in  the  faculty  of  arts 
often  the  duty,  of  giving  instruction,     A  distinction  gradually 
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grew  up  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  magistri.  The 
higher  were  those  who  held  a  position  in  the  collegium  and 
benefices  of  one  or  another  sort,  in  return  for  which  they 
were  bound  to  lecture  gratis.  The  lower  masters  had  no  such 
privileges  or  obligations,  but  lectured  for  fees.  With  the 
gradual  establishment,  after  the  Reformation,  of  regularly  paid 
professorships  in  the  faculties  of  arts — hitherto  such  had  existed 
only  in  the  other  faculties — the  obligation  of  teaching  put 
upon  the  masters  was  gradually  abolished ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  higher  and  the  lower  magistri  became  greater, 
those  who  aspired  to  becoming  magistri  legentes  having  thence- 
forth to  exhibit  much  greater  proficiency  than  the  ordinary 
masters.  This  custom  lives  on  in  the  requirement  of  a  Hahili- 
tationsschrift  from  every  would-be  Privatdozent,  and  in  the 
disputations  obligatory  upon  him,  which  are  by  no  means 
always  cut-and-dried  affairs. 

The  Germans  justly  regard  the  Privatdozententum  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  their  university  system.  The  Pri- 
vatdozent  is  the  free  rival  of  the  professors  in  whose  fields  he 
lectures.  He  is  not  bound  to  leave  any  particular  subjects  for 
them  to  treat,  or  to  handle  any  subject  in  a  way  agreeable  to 
them.  He  is  an  academic  free-lance,  and  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  his  lance  is  turned  with  good  effect  against  his 
seniors  in  his  own  field.  He  stands  nearer  the  student  than 
does  the  professor,  and  some  of  the  most  fruitful  associations 
for  both  sides  are  the  friendly  relations  entered  into  between 
a  Privatdozent  and  a  group  of  older  students.  The  constant 
<  competition  of  these  young  and  ambitious  men  acts  most 
beneficially  upon  the  professors.  The  students  are  very  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  a  particularly  good  course  "read"  by  a 
Privatdozent,  which  is  made  easier  for  them  by  the  peculiar 
custom  known  as  Hospitieren  ;  and  for  them  the  advantage  of 
hearing  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  subject  treated  from 
different  points  of  view  is  very  great.  Nor  is  the  gain  less  for 
the  scientific  growth  of  the  young  lecturer  himself.  He  has  to 
deliver  only  such  lectures  as  he  may  choose  to  announce.  The 
government  pays  him  nothing,  and  claims  no  services  from 
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him,  simply  giving  him  permission  to  lecture  ;  and  he  may  con- 
sequently shape  his  scientific  career  to  suit  his  own  ends.  A 
wider  contrast  could  hardly  exist  than  that  between  the  Pri- 
vatdozejit  and  the  American  tutor  or  instructor,  who  often 
hardly  dares  call  his  soul  his  own,  and  to  whom  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  monopoly  of  learning  possessed  by  his  superior 
officer  may  even  involve  a  very  bitter  experience. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  the  German  university  are 
two:  lectures,  and  exercises  of  various  sorts,  whether  in 
seminar  or  laboratory.  Recitations,  in  the  American  sense, 
are  unknown,  the  nearest  approach  to  them  being  the  element- 
ary courses  in  languages  not  previously  studied,  as  Sanskrit, 
Arabic,  or  Persian.  And  even  here  the  method  followed  gen- 
erally varies  greatly  from  that  of  our  recitation,  the  instructor 
rarely  or  never  giving  out  lessons,  and  using  most  of  the  time 
for  reading  and  interpretation. 

Perhaps  no  point  in  the  German  education  has  been  more 
argued  upon  in  America  than  the  lecture-system.  In  general, 
the  American  mind  seems  opposed  to  it ;  it  seems  such 
a  long  way  around,  while  the  American  mind  likes  short  cuts. 
And  in  Germany  as  well  many  voices  have  been  raised  against 
this  "mediaeval  practice,  useless  since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing." But  there  is  still  much  reason  in  the  contention  of  its 
defenders  that,  were  it  abolished,  nothing  yet  proposed  could 
fill  its  place.  A  course  of  lectures,  according  to  the  German 
idea,  should  give  in  a  continuous  series  the  lecturer's  personal 
views,  gained  by  investigation  at  first  hand,  of  the  totality  of 
some  branch  of  science,  of  its  main  problems  and  leading  ideas, 
of  its  most  important  content  and  the  method  of  its  acquisi- 
tion, of  its  relations  to  science  as  a  whole.  Now  all  this  might 
be  put  in  a  book;  but  by  comparison  with  personal  communi- 
cation a  book  is  a  lifeless  thing.  The  personal  element  in  the 
lecture  system  is  of  paramount  importance.  The  student  sees 
before  him  one  who  has  himself  explored  in  the  wilderness. 
He  finds  himself  led  on  little  by  little  into  new  fields.  At 
every  step  he  finds  a  reason  given  for  taking  this  path,  and  not 
the  other.     The  text-book,  be  it  never  so  complete,  is  silent  on 
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all  questions  that  have  arisen  since  it  was  printed ;  but  the 
lecturer  can  and  should  keep  abreast  of  the  very  latest 
researches.  Few  who  have  spent  any  considerable  time  in  a 
German  university — supposing  them  to  have  become  really 
familiar  with  the  language,  which  unfortunately  cannot  by  any 
means  be  said  of  all  Americans  who  study  in  Germany — can 
fail  to  have  brought  away  with  them  the  vivid  recollection  of 
one  or  more  lecturers  whose  personal  example,  presented  anew 
day  after  day,  had  inspired  them  to  their  best  efforts.  Not 
many  Americans  are  likely  to  have  sat  under  A.  von  Gut- 
schmid,  who  was  for  many  years  professor  of  history  at  Tubin- 
gen ;  but  none  of  these  will  ever  forget  the  extraordinary 
magnetism  of  the  man,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  work  which 
he  imparted  to  his  students.  Under  the  spell  of  his  elo- 
quence, which  was  truly  a  rhetorical  eloquence,  one  often 
forgot  to  take  notes,  as  indeed  it  was  sometimes  impos- 
sible to  do  from  the  rapidity  with  which  he  spoke ;  yet  one 
always  brought  away  from  each  lecture  hints  as  to  method, 
and  examples,  of  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  value.  And 
who,  with  a  recollection  of  G.  Curtius,  of  Ritschl,  of  Zeller, 
would  exchange  the  impulse  and  benefit  gotten  from  those 
masterly  lectures  for  a  shelf  full  of  text-books? 

The  custom  of  taking  notes,  as  it  is  practiced  in  a  German 
university,  forms  in  itself  a  mental  training  not  to  be  lightly 
despised.  Very  few  German  lecturers  dictate;  those  who  do 
so  generally  confine  their  dictation  to  the  statement  of  certain 
important  principles,  etc.,  and  as  nearly  all  speak  with  great 
rapidit)^  it  requires  some  practice  to  get  a  good  set  of  notes, 
and  only  the  most  skillful  of  stenographers  could  make  a  ver- 
batim report.  Under  these  circumstances  the  student  has  to 
reconstruct  what  he  hears  as  he  writes  it  down ;  the  degree  of 
success  in  this  varies  of  course  greatly  with  different  lecturers 
and  with  different  hearers.  The  mental  exercise  thus  involved 
when  one  hears  four  or  five  lectures  a  day  is  of  no  mean  order; 
indeed,  one's  power  of  rapidly  seizing  and  noting  the  main 
points  of  a  discourse  is  immensely  increased  thereby.  The 
German  student,  while  not  so  eloquent  a  "speechifier"  as  his 
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American  brother,  is  in  general  a  much  more  skillful  talker  in 
a  scientific  discussion,  as  the  writer  of  this  notice  has  often  had 
occasion  to  observe ;  his  ready  command  of  facts  is  far  greater,, 
and  he  is  a  closer  reasoner — qualities  which  may  in  part  be 
explained  by  his  lecture-room  training. 

As  for  the  exercises,  the  most  important  are  those  provided 
by  the  seminars.  Here  the  American  educator  has  found 
something  more  to  his  liking,  and  fortunately  for  our  universi- 
ties the  institution  has  been  carefully  transplanted,  and  has 
taken  firm  root.  But  the  writer  is  convinced  that  the  seminar 
develops  its  full  usefulness  only  when  it  supplements  thorough 
lecture  courses,  which  state  in  scientific  fullness  and  exactness 
the  principles,  whose  practical  working  is  to  be  exemplified 
in  the  seminar.  For  instance,  how  can  a  seminar  in  classical 
philology  do  its  legitimate  work  exclusively  and  completely, 
when  its  members  have  no  good  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  philology  as  a  whole? 

The  vital  principle  of  the  modern  German  universities  is  the 
union  of  LeJirfreiJieit  and  Lernfreiheit :  of  freedom  in  teach- 
ing and  freedom  in  learning.  It  is  this  which  makes  them  the 
most  modern  in  scientific  spirit  of  all  institutions  of  learning. 
The  professor  is  what  his  name  implies:  he  professes  his  per- 
sonal views  and  convictions,  in  all  sincerity.  This  is  evidently 
possible  in  natural  science,  in  history,  medicine,  political 
science,  philology.  But  how  is  it  so  in  theology,  or  in  philos- 
ophy, which  so  often  touches  theology?  In  the  faculties  of 
Roman  Catholic  theology,  it  must  be  at  once  admitted,  the 
Lehrfreiheit  has  but  little  place,  and  the  professors  may  not 
depart  from  accepted  dogma;  yet  they  may,  so  far  as  any 
government  or  university  interference  is  concerned — if  they 
are  brought  back  to  the  path  of  dogma,  it  is  by  the  bishop. 
With  regard  to  Protestant  theology,  there  has  been  a  pretty 
constant  conflict  between  the  university  lecturers  and  the 
church  authorities,  which  the  state,  as  controlling  both  parties, 
has  often  had  to  appease;  and  this  it  has  done,  leaning  some- 
times in  the  one  direction,  sometimes  in  the  other.  As  for 
the  Lehrfreiheit  in  philosophy,  bitter   reproaches  have  been 
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and  still  are  made  against  the  universities,  naturally  by  the 
same  individuals  who  protest  against  freedom  of  theological 
teaching,  that  they  foster  an  atheistic  philosophy,  to  the  sub- 
version of  all  true  religion  and  virtue.  Fortunately  for  the 
science  of  philosophy,  there  is  no  prospect  of  successful  inter- 
ference with  her  Lehrfreiheit.  "A  philosophy  under  control," 
says  Paulsen  with  perfect  truth,  "is  a  nonentity,  and  can  have 
no  influence.  Philosophy  is  nothing  else  than  the  attempt, 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  to  express  the  nature  and  the 
meaning  of  reality,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  unprejudiced 
and  contemplative  human  spirit."  A  curtailment  of  \.\\Q.Le]ir- 
freiheit  is  permissible  only  in  respect  to  the  form  in  which 
instruction  is  given;  and  this  is  in  Paulsen's  opinion  quite 
desirable.  It  results  of  itself,  however,  if  the  teacher  keep 
ever  before  his  eyes  the  true  purpose  of  his  teaching:  to 
inspire  his  students  to  the  earnest  investigation  of  truth. 

Of  the  students  attending  the  German  universities  Paulsen 
writes  at  considerable  length.  A  propos  of  the  requirements  for 
admission,  he  is  evidently  in  favor  of  opening  the  study  of 
medicine,  as  well  as  that  of  mathematics,  natural  science,  and 
modern  languages,  to  the  graduates  of  the  Realschulen.  He 
points  out  that  the  average  age  of  the  students  has  slowly 
increased,  until  now  the  Stiidie7ijahre  are  essentially  the  years 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  and  that  in  general  the  triennium 
no  longer  suffices  to  complete  the  course — indeed,  in  Bavaria 
four  years  are  demanded,  in  all  faculties,  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  examination  for  the  degree  or  to  the  state  examination, 
and  everywhere  at  least  four  and  a  half  for  the  medical 
examinations. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  Paulsen's  remarks  on  the  life  of  the 
student,  and  the  possibility  of  providing  him  with  accommo- 
dations which  would  be  in  a  measure  a  restoration  of  the  com- 
munity-life once  existent  in  German  universities.  It  is  plain 
that  such  attempts,  which  have  been  occasionally  proposed, 
would  meet  with  scant  success.  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
contrasts  between  the  German  and  the  Anglo-American  stu- 
dent that  the   former  loathes  beyond   expression  the  living 
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under  surveillance  which  the  latter  accepts  willingly  enough  if 
he  have  with  it  the  constant  society  of  his  fellows  and  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  coziness  and  comfort.  An  equally  great 
obstacle  to  such  a  restoration  would  be  the  n:iigratoriness  of 
the  students.  Professor  Conrad,  while  unable  to  give  exact 
stat'istics,  declares  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  students 
pursue  their  studies  exclusively  at  one  university.  It  would 
be  a  poor  exchange  indeed  if  the  great  benefits  which  this  cus- 
tom of  moving  about  brings  to  the  student  were  sacrificed  to 
the  desire  to  house  him  comfortably  under  one  roof  with  some 
scores  of  his  fellow-students.  As  for  the  purpose  of  university 
study,  it  is  well  expressed  by  Paulsen  in  these  words:  "The 
object  of  study  is  to  learn  to  think  scientifically,  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  comprehend  and  test  scientific  investigations,  and  to 
conduct  them ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  acquire  the  ability 
to  solve  practical  problems  on  the  basis  of  scientific  insight." 
He  who  should  be  content  with  mere  learning  would  be  no 
true  German  student.  The  necessary  corollary  of  this  ideal  is 
the  Lertifreiheit.  "Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  German 
universities  and  with  youth,  cannot  doubt  that  all  attempts  to 
foster  devotion  to  study  by  more  or  less  mild  regulations 
would  be  both  useless  and  harmful:  useless,  because  only  the 
appearance  [of  diligence]  not  the  thing  itself,  can  be  thus 
extorted,  and  harmful,  because  such  attempts  weaken  the  spirit 
of  independence  and  of  responsibility."  Such  attempts  would 
also  tend  inevitably  to  destroy  the  pleasant  relations  (pleas- 
anter  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country)  between  professor 
and  student.  The  unfavorable  results  of  legislative  interfer- 
ence with  the  freedom  of  the  student  are  to  be  seen  only  too 
plainly  in  Russia. 

Of  the  way  in  which  the  German  student  avails  himself  of 
the  means  of  instruction  offered  him  there  does  not  remain 
space  here  to  treat.  A  word  concerning  the  examinations  may, 
however,  not  be  out  of  place.  The  universities  hold  only 
examinations  for  degrees,  except  that  in  the  faculty  of 
medicine  all  students  have  to  pass,  generally  after  two  years' 
study,    examinations   on    anatomy,    physiology,    and    natural 
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science.  The  university  degrees  give  m  no  case  the  right  to 
practice  one's  profession,  but  are  merely  a  recommendation  or 
an  ornament.  Their  only  purely  practical  value  is  for  the 
intending  lecturer  at  a  university,  who  must  have  taken  his 
university  degree.  The  University  of  Leipsic  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  refuse  to  examine  anyone  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  who 
has  not  already  passed  his  state  examination.  The  state 
examinations  form  the  only  door  to  the  four  professions  recog- 
nized in  Germany  as  "learned" — a  condition  of  affairs  which 
has  been  brought  about  almost  entirely  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  is  just  in  regard  to  examinations  that  another  great 
difference  between  the  German  and  the  English  or  American 
student  shows  itself.  The  latter  generally  works  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  examination ;  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  difificulties 
which  a  teacher  of  advanced  university  classes  has  to  encounter 
in  this  country,  to  induce  his  students  to  read  extensively  in 
collateral  subjects,  if  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  being 
examined  thereon.  The  German  student  concerns  himself 
much  less  about  his  coming  examination;  he  sees  the  futility 
of  "cramming"  for  it,  and  not  infrequently  defers  the  selection 
of  his  "minor  subjects"  (of  course  this  applies  only  to  the 
faculty  of  philosophy)  until  he  makes  application  for  exami- 
nation. 

"With  all  this  freedom  granted  professors  and  students  in 
Germany,"  one  may  not  unreasonably  ask,  "and  with  the  sharp 
divisions  between  the  different  faculties,  how  can  any  uni- 
versity possess  a  real  unity?"  Yet  such  a  unity  exists,  and  it 
is  a  very  real  and  visible  unity.  The  change  on  the  part  of 
students  from  one  faculty  to  another  is  not  uncommon;  Con- 
rad estimates  that  in  1886-88  an  average  of  over  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  students  in  the  Prussian  universities  had  thus 
changed  over.  And  even  where  no  formal  change  is  made,  it 
is  not  at  all  unusual  to  take  lectures  outside  of  one's  proper 
faculty.  In  particular,  the  courses  in  philosophy  are  largely 
attended  by  theological,  legal,  and  medical  students.  The 
unified  university  represents  the  unity  of  science  ;  the  university 
is  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  the  faculties.     In  France,  where 
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the  opposite  tendency  has  prevailed,  the  cause  of  higher  edu- 
cation has  distinctly  suffered,  so  much  so  that  it  is  now 
seriously  proposed  to  restore  some  of  the  ancient  universities 
out  of  the  scattered  faculties.  One-half  of  all  the  students 
attending  the  various  Facultes  in  France  are  at  Paris,  where  all 
the  faculties  are  represented  except  theology.  The  absence  of 
a  faculty  of  theology  from  the  university  is  common  to  most, 
perhaps  all,  Roman  Catholic  countries;  and  in  Germany  this 
is  the  part  least  in  touch  with  the  university  as  a  whole.  The 
faculty  of  Evangelical  theology,  whose  constant  aim  it  is  to 
reconcile  religious  needs  and  doctrines  with  scientific  truth,  fits 
into  the  scheme  much  more  satisfactorily,  and  it  is  significant 
that  of  the  twenty-one  universities  of  Germany  (including 
Miinster)  seventeen  have  faculties  of  Evangelical  theology. 
The  mere  juxtaposition  of  workers  in  different  scientific  fields 
helps  to  keep  them  in  constant  touch  with  each  other.  In  the 
smaller  universities  (which  in  Germany  means  also  in  the 
smaller  towns)  the  intercourse  between  men  of  different  facul- 
ties is  especially  lively  and  fruitful.  Nor  is  it  very  rare  to  find 
a  professor  transferring  his  work  from  one  faculty  to  another, 
conspicuous  examples  of  which  are  Lotze,  Helmholtz,  Momm- 
sen,  Zeller.  And  this  unity  of  the  individual  university  is  not 
all.  There  is  another  and  a  far  better  unity:  the  complete 
reciprocity  of  all  the  German-speaking  universities.  Students 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  with  the  greatest  freedom,  many 
visiting  three  or  four  before  finishing  their  studies.  The  Ger- 
mans (to  their  everlasting  credit  be  it  said)  have  saved  them- 
selves from  being  smothered  under  an  educational  "crazy 
quilt." 

To  Paulsen's  characterization  of  the  universities  of  Germany 
a  fitting  close  is  formed  by  the  following  words  quoted  by  him 
from  Savigny:  their  real  value  is  not  in  "perfect  learning  of 
their  teachers,  nor  in  the  ever-growing  learning  of  their 
students;  if  we  should  name  this  as  their  distinction,  a  mirror 
would  often  need  to  be  held  before  us  to  our  shame.  It  is 
rather  this:  in  them  is  given  a  scheme,  wherein  every  impor- 
tant   educational   talent    finds   its   development,   and    every 
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lively  susceptibility  of  the  student  its  satisfaction;  through 
which  every  advance  of  science  finds  easy  and  rapid  entrance ; 
by  which  is  made  easy  a  recognition  of  the  higher  calling  of 
exceptional  men,  and  in  which  even  to  the  poorer  life  of 
limited  natures  a  higher  sense  of  existence  is  imparted.  Of 
the  possession  of  such  a  scheme  we  may  well  be  proud;  and 
he  who  knows  our  universities  will  agree  with  me  that  in  this 
commendation  there  is  literal  truth,  and  no  exaggeration." 

II 

Professor  J.  Conrad  of  Halle,  author  of  the  well-known  Ger- 
man Universities  for  the  Last  Fifty  Years,  has  given  in  fifty- 
four  pages  a  statistical  account  of  the  universities  of  Germany 
in  recent  years.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  here  the  head- 
ings under  which  his  summary  is  presented,  which  are  these: 
General  statement;  The  separate  faculties;  Relations  be- 
tween the  faculties;  Previous  training  of  German  students; 
Foreign  students  in  Germany;  Length  of  study  and  stay  at 
one  university;  Military  relations  of  students;  Age  of 
students;  Profession  and  rank  in  life  of  students'  parents; 
Religious  affiliations  of  students;  Instructors;  Bestowal  of 
degrees;  Finances  of  German  universities;  Cost  of  study; 
Benefices.  Without  reckoning  students  of  theology,  the  ratio 
of  university  students  to  the  population  of  the  German 
Empire  is  shown  to  be  about  48  in  1000 — a  ratio  less  than 
that  which  prevails  in  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Norway  and  Sweden,  though  comparisons  are 
not  always  easy  or  safe,  owing  to  differences  in  the  institutions 
of  various  countries.  The  three  universities  of  Berlin,  Munich, 
and  Leipsic,  with  (in  round  numbers)  5000,  3400,  and  3300 
students  respectively,  contain  41  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  students.  The  proportion  of  lecturers  to  students  is 
large:  at  present  there  is  one  instructor  to  every  12.2  students. 
More  than  half  the  entire  number  of  instructors  belong  to  the 
faculties  of  philosophy,  where  the  proportion  is  one  instructor 
to  6  students,  while  in  the  faculties  of  Evangelical  theology  it 
is  I  to  25.     The  proportion  of  instructors  to  students  is  greatest 
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in  the  smaller  universities.  The  number  of  degrees  given  is, 
according  to  American  ideas,  curiously  small,  as  only  about 
one  student  in  ten  takes  his  degree — a  state  of  affairs  easily 
explained  by  the  fact  mentioned  above  that  the  degree  confers 
no  privileges.  The  proportion  of  students  who  take  degrees 
is  largest  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  smallest  in  that  of 
theology. 

Ill 

The  Fachberichte  which  make  up  the  second  division  of 
Lexis'  work  are  furnished  by  seventy  scholars.  The  names 
which  will  command  widest  attention  outside  of  the  circles  of 
specialists  (though  distinctions  are  here  invidious)  are  doubt- 
less to  be  found  in  the  lists  of  the  faculties  of  philosophy  and 
of  pure  science,  e.  g.,  W.  Wundt  (physiological  and  experi- 
mental psychology),  U.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff  (clas- 
sical philology),  K.  Brugmann  (comparative  grammar  and 
linguistics),  H.  Grimm  (art-history),  F.  Klein  (mathematics), 
H.  Wagner  (geography) ;  and  from  the  faculties  of  medicine 
R.  Virchow  (pathological  anatomy)  and  H.  von  Ziemssen 
(practice  of  medicine).  The  editor  disavows  in  his  preface  the 
intention  of  presenting  a  history  of  the  sciences  in  these  special 
accounts,  claiming  only  that  they  attempt  to  show  the  part 
which  the  German  universities  have  borne  in  the  advancement 
of  science.  Yet,  thanks  to  the  proud  position  which  these 
universities  hold  as  the  representatives  of  the  active  scientific 
spirit,  we  have  in  these  accounts  at  least  a  concise  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  sciences  in  Germany.  Besides  this  some  of 
them  give  descriptions  of  existing  arrangements  for  the  fur- 
therance of  study  and  investigation.  The  reader  who  seeks  to 
form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  German  university  would 
do  well  to  read  carefully  some  of  these  accounts,  as  an  exem- 
plification in  detail  of  the  practical  working  of  the  system 
described  in  its  entirety  by  Paulsen.  For  example,  Wundt 
gives  a  full  description  of  the  psychological  laboratories  at 
Leipsic,  and  of  the  methods  of  instruction  there  pursued.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  him  noting  that  among  the  first  partici- 
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pants  in  the  work  of  this  psychological  institute  were  several 
Americans,  and  that  the  United  States  still  furnish  the  largest 
quota  of  the  non-German  students  who  attend  it.  An  omission 
which  seems  very  strange,  in  view  of  the  great  attention  paid 
to  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  in  Germany,  is  the  lack  of  a 
special  account  of  pedagogy  as  taught  in  the  universities;  nor 
is  the  omission  made  good,  as  it  might  well  have  been,  in  the 
Berichte  on  philosophy  and  psychology. 


One  cannot  wish  too  earnestly  that  this  great  work  may 
become  well  known  to  English  and  American  readers.  We 
need  not  seek  to  do  all  things  as  the  German  universities  do 
them,  and  we  could  not  imitate  them  completely  if  we  would, 
but  there  is  still  much  worth  transplanting,  and  likely  enough 
to  flourish  and  bear  good  fruit  in  our  soil.  The  writer  of  this 
notice  ventures  to  hope  that  for  many  years  yet  American 
students  may  continue  to  get  at  least  a  part  of  their  training 
in  Germany,  and  keep  alive  the  intellettual  sympathy  which 
secures  for  American  visitors  so  friendly  a  reception  in  the  Ger- 
man universities. 

E.  D.  Perry 

Columbia  College, 
New  York 

Other  articles  on  higher  education  in  Germany  have  appeared  in  the  Edu- 
cational Review  as  follows  :  The  German  Emperor's  Address  to  the  commission 
on  school  reform,  February,  1891  ;  -Results  of  the  Prussian  commission  on  school 
reform,  by  Professor  Henry  Wood,  March,  i8gi  ;  Contemporary  educational  thought 
in  Prussia,  by  Friedrich  Kirchner,  May,  1891  ;  The  present  condition  of  the  Ger- 
man universities,  by  Professor  M.  M.  Curtis,  June,  1891  ;  Impressions  of  German 
schools,  by  Mr.  John  T.  Prince,  October,  1891  ;  The  educated  proletariat  in 
Germany,  November,  1891  ;  Contemporary  educational  thought  in  Germany,  by 
Ernst  von  Sallwiirk,  April,  1893. 


II 

GOVERNMENTAL  MAPS  IN  SCHOOLS 

At  the  conference  on  geography,  held  in  Chicago,  December 
28,  29,  and  30,  1892— one  of  several  conferences  held  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association— the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  selected  list  of  topographical  maps  pub- 
lished by  our  various  governmental  bureaus,  making  special 
mention  of  such  sheets  as  might  best  illustrate  the  physical 
features  of  our  country.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  conference 
that  the  list  thus  prepared  should  be  published  and  widely  dis- 
tributed among  school  superintendents  and  teachers,  and  that 
our  high  schools  should  then  as  far  as  possible  secure  the 
specified  maps,  together  with  the  map  of  the  district  in  which 
the  school  is  situated  (if  such  a  map  is  yet  published),  and 
introduce  them  in  the  teaching  of  geography. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  the  committee  has 
examined  the  maps  published  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  (the  "Lake 
Survey"),  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  and  the  Missouri 
River  Commission.  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  attention 
was  given  also  to  the  topographical  maps  of  certain  States,  to 
the  daily  weather  maps  issued  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau,  and  to  the  Pilot  Charts  of  the  North  Atlantic,  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Hydrographic  Ofifice. 

The  list  of  selected  maps  thus  prepared  will  be  published  at 
an  early  date  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  publishers  of  the 
Educational  Review.  It  will  contain  the  names  of  over 
two  hundred  sheets,  arranged  under  sixty-seven  headings. 
The  following  abstract  will  sufificiently  indicate  its  character. 
A  general  account  is  first  given  of  the  maps  published  by  each 
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of  the  several  bureaus  named  above;  including  mention  of  the 
style  of  the  maps,  their  scale,  the  index  maps,  cost  of  single 
sheets,  and  address  of  oflficers  to  whom  application  should  be 
made  for  them.  Following  these  general  accounts  come 
specific  lists  of  those  sheets  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  will  be  found  of  the  most  immediate  service  in 
geographical  teaching.  For  example,  among  the  topograph- 
ical sheets  selected  from  those  prepared  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  there  are  illustrations  of  plains,  plateaus,  volcanoes, 
mountains  of  various  patterns,  valleys,  shore  lines,  and  so  on. 
The  charts  selected  from  those  published  by  the  Coast  Survey 
represent  the  fiords  of  Maine,  the  sand  bars  of  the  Carolina 
coast,  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  other  localities. 
Accompanying  each  chart  or  map  is  a  brief  text,  explanatory 
of  the  features  there  exhibited.  The  islands  fringing  the  coast 
of  Maine  are  explained  as  half-submerged  hills;  the  estuary  of 
the  Thames  below  Norwich,  Conn.,  is  described  as  a  partly 
submerged  valley;  the  sand-bar  capes  of  our  southern  coast  are 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  waves  and  currents ;  the  narrow  trans- 
verse valleys,  or  water-gaps,  cut  in  the  linear  ridges  of  the  Appa- 
lachians, as  on  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  sheet,  are  explained  in 
their  proper  relation  to  the  inner  longitudinal  valleys  which 
they  drain ;  the  escarpments  of  the  New  Mexican  plateaus  are 
introduced  as  examples  of  retreating  cliffs ;  the  drift  hills  of 
southern  Wisconsin  are  instanced  as  examples  of  glacial  topog- 
raphy; and  so  on.  It  is  believed  that  the  specific  illustration 
thus  afforded  of  many  geographical  forms  will  prove  serviceable 
in  giving  reaHty  and  clearness  of  understanding  to  the  physical 
features  characteristic  of  different  parts  of  our  country. 

It  is  important  to  announce  here,  as  well  as  in  the  report 
itself,  that  the  cost  of  those  maps  for  which  some  charge  is 
made  is  very  moderate.  For  example,  the  invaluable  map  of 
the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  eight  large  sheets, 
is  sold  for  forty  cents ;  or  for  ten  cents  a  sheet,  if  the  whole  set 
is  not  purchased.  The  large  scale  sheets  of  the  Mississippi, 
minutely  portraying  its  meanders,  its  cut-offs,  and  its  ox-bow 
lakes,  are  priced  at  twenty   cents   a   sheet.     The    illustrated 
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catalogue  of  the  charts  published  by  the  Coast  Survey  may 
be  had  gratis  on  application ;  while  the  large  scale  charts  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  coast  are  priced  on  an  average  at  fifty 
cents  each.  Still  more  available  are  the  topographical  sheets 
issued  by  the  Geological  Survey :  these  will  be  furnished  free 
of  charge  to  teachers  who  specify  the  sheets  that  they  wish 
and  who  satisfy  the  Director  of  the  Survey  that  the  maps  are 
for  actual  use  in  teaching.  If  the  demand  for  these  sheets  is 
large  and  the  existing  editions  are  exhausted,  efforts  will  be 
made  to  enlarge  the  future  editions  so  as  to  satisfy  the  educa- 
tional demand,  when  the  interest  and  the  need  of  teachers 
are  clearly  made  known. 

It  was  expected,  when  the  motion  under  which  our  report 
has  been  prepared  was  introduced  at  the  geographical  confer- 
ence, that  the  cost  of  even  a  moderate  number  of  selected 
sheets  might  amount  to  a  considerable  sum,  which  few  schools 
could  afford.  The  committee  is  therefore  especially  gratified 
to  be  able  to  announce,  as  above,  that  so  many  of  the  most 
useful  maps  can  be  had  either  without  cost,  or  at  a  very  low 
cost;  and  that  a  considerable  equipment  of  this  sort  is  conse- 
quently within  the  reach  of  every  enterprising  high  school. 
All  the  ofificers  in  charge  of  the  various  bureaus  by  which  the 
maps  are  published  have  expressed  themselves  ready  to  co- 
operate with  the  action  of  the  conference  in  this  direction,  as 
far  as  their  authority  will  allow;  it  being  generally  recognized 
that  the  need  of  the  maps  in  the  schools  for  educational 
purposes  constitutes  a  claim  which  the  bureaus  should  meet, 
as  far  as  possible.  It  is  therefore  manifestly  advisable  that  all 
applications  should  be  made  in  due  form,  stating  specifically 
the  names  or  numbers  of  the  desired  maps  and  the  use  to 
which  they  will  be  put ;  and  it  may  be  well  that  the  principals 
of  schools  should  have  their  applications  certified  to  by  their 
city  or  county  superintendent. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  schools  should  provide  themselves 
immediately  with  all  the  maps  named  in  the  list.  Alternative 
maps  are  often  mentioned  under  a  single  heading.  It  is,  how- 
ever, hoped   that   experiment   will    at   once  be  made  with   a 
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considerable  number  of  maps  in  many  schools.  Beginning 
with  such  maps  as  may  attract  the  interest  of  the  teacher  for 
one  reason  or  another,  the  collection  can  be  enlarged  from  year 
to  year,  until  it  becomes  an  effective  and  indispensable  aid  in 
geographical  teaching.  When  the  school  appropriations  do 
not  suffice  to  buy  those  maps  that  are  to  be  had  by  purchase 
only,  the  assistance  of  contributions  from  persons  especially 
interested  in  the  development  of  their  local  schools  can  often 
be  secured.  Graduating  classes  may  leave  pleasant  memorials 
of  their  attendance  by  buying  certain  maps  for  presentation  to 
the  school  collection. 

In  making  choice  of  maps,  the  brief  explanatory  statements 
under  each  heading  may  be  used  as  guides;  but  it  is  also 
intended  that  these  statements  should  serve  to  indicate  the 
character  of  the  rational  information  that  an  intelligent  study 
of  the  maps  should  convey  to  well-trained  scholars  in  the  high 
schools.  If  some  of  the  explanatory  statements  contain 
matter  unfamiliar  to  the  teachers,  and  therefore  perhaps  at  first 
not  easy  of  comprehension  (as  for  example,  the  accounts  of 
old,  worn-down  mountains,  sections  24,  25,  26),  the  committee 
would  especially  urge  that  the  maps  there  referred  to  should 
be  procured;  not  only  because  the  explanations  will  be  found 
much  more  comprehensible  when  map  and  explanation  are 
studied  together,  but  also  because  of  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  the  rational  explanation  of  land-forms  in  the  study  of 
geography. 

It  is  believed  by  the  committee  that  many  maps  in  the  list 
might  be  usefully  introduced  in  the  grammar  schools,  to  illus- 
trate the  more  elementary  lessons  in  geography.  This  is  especi- 
ally true  of  the  map  of  the  school  district,  which  (if  already 
prepared  and  published)  should  without  fail  be  obtained  at 
once.  A  geographical  excursion  led  by  the  teacher,  or  under- 
taken by  a  party  of  scholars,  is  greatly  enlivened  by  the  aid  of 
such  a  map.  Even  if  attempted  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  the 
lessons  then  learned  out  of  doors  will  be  found  of  great  value 
afterward  in  interpreting  maps  of  districts  beyond  the  scholars' 
indoor  observation.     Unfortunately,  there  are  no  topographical 
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maps  for  the  greater  part  of  our  country.  It  is  in  part  to 
emphasize  the  loss  suffered  by  the  teachers  in  the  unmapped 
States  that  the  accounts  of  the  State  surveys  are  introduced. 
The  example  set  by  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island,  in  the 
liberal  distribution  of  home  maps  to  their  public  schools, 
should  be  followed  throughout  the  country.  Local  maps  in 
other  States  can  probably  be  obtained,  if  published,  by  adding 
a  request  for  the  sheet  containing  the  school  district,  when 
applying  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  such  of 
the  topographical  sheets  as  are  selected  from  the  list.  The 
index  maps  of  the  other  surveys  will  also  be  useful  to  those 
residing  within  their  limits,  in  selecting  home  maps  not  men- 
tioned in  the  report.  It  must  often  happen  that  these  home 
maps  are  not  included  in  our  lists,  and  hence  that  no  particular 
account  of  them  can  be  prepared  beforehand.  In  such  cases, 
it  is  suggested  that  teachers  who  desire  information  about 
them  should  address  a  member  of  the  committee,  who  will 
endeavor  to  return  such  suggestions  as  may  be  useful. 

As  the  greater  number  of  maps  are  on  sheets  of  medium 
or  large  size,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  carefully 
kept  and  handled,  to  avoid  injury  by  creasing  or  tearing. 
When  possible,  each  sheet  should  be  backed  with  light  cotton 
cloth.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  two  upper  corners  should 
be  backed  and  small  eyelets  inserted,  so  as  to  prevent  tearing 
when  tacking  up  the  sheets  for  study.  The  sheets  are  best 
kept  in  large  folders  of  heavy  brown  paper.  These  should  lie 
flat  on  a  large  table.  When  no  storage  space  is  available  for 
them,  they  may  be  kept  on  a  table  that  is  in  daily  use,  pro- 
vided that  an  extra  top  is  made  for  the  table,  under  which  the 
folders  may  lie  out  of  harm's  way.  The  maps  should  be 
exhibited  to  the  class  only  when  the  subjects  that  they  illus- 
trate are  under  consideration.  In  carrying  them  about,  they 
should  be  held  by  the  two  diagonal  corners,  to  avoid  kinking 
the  paper.  It  is,  however,  not  enough  that  a  school  should 
simply  store  away  a  fine  series  of  maps.  Much  care  should  be 
given  to  their  effective  use,  and  the  following  suggestions  are 
offered  as  an  aid  toward  this  end :     On  receiving  a  series  of 
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maps,  the  teacher  should  examine  each  one  to  discover  the 
various  features  that  it  illustrates.  He  may  then  enter  mar- 
ginal notes  in  his  text-book  at  such  paragraphs  as  treat  of  sub- 
jects illustrated  on  the  maps;  each  map  being  perhaps  entered 
at  several  places  in  the  book.  Before  a  lesson  in  which  certain 
maps  will  thus  be  called  for,  the  maps  can  be  taken  from  their 
case  and  laid  before  the  class  for  inspection  in  appropriate 
order.  In  this  way  the  maps  are  not  only  introduced  in  proper 
connection  with  the  text,  but  the  labor  of  using  them  is  greatly 
decreased ;  and  as  is  well  known  to  teachers,  the  usefulness  of 
the  maps  will  thus  be  proportionately  increased.  Much  advan- 
tage comes  from  the  repeated  use  of  a  single  sheet,  whereby 
its  manifold  features  become  familiar.  It  is  also  believed  that 
the  maps  serve  as  more  forcible  illustrations  if  exhibited  only 
when  they  bear  directly  on  a  lesson ;  instead  of  being  always 
in  sight  on  the  wall,  where  they  soon  become  stale. 

As  the  brief  explanatory  notes  offered  with  the  maps  are 
manifestly  inadequate  to  bring  out  clearly  all  that  the  maps 
may  teach,  it  is  important,  whenever  possible,  that  the  teacher 
should  read  fuller  accounts  of  the  districts  represented.  After 
the  maps  have  thus  been  in  use  a  year  or  more,  and  their 
various  features  have  become  familiar,  the  teacher  may  to 
advantage  prepare  brief  written  explanatory  notes  for  each 
sheet,  emphasizing  such  matters  as  seem  to  him  most  impor- 
tant, or  as  best  illustrate  the  chapters  of  his  text.  These 
notes  may  be  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  maps,  for  ready 
use. 

Whenever  a  map  is  exhibited,  the  position  of  its  area  should 
be  indicated  on  a  general  map  of  its  State  or  of  the  whole 
country,  by  affixing  a  rectangle  of  white  paper  of  suitable  size 
at  the  proper  place,  or  in  some  other  simple  way.  The  scale 
of  the  maps  is  so  much  larger  than  that  of  maps  ordinarily 
seen  in  schools,  that  the  local  geographical  details  included  on 
a  single  sheet  do  not  suffice  to  indicate  its  proper  place  in  the 
State.  Even  the  towns  and  rivers  included  on  a  single  sheet 
may  afford  no  sufficient  guide  to  its  position  in  its  State  as  a 
whole.     It  is  therefore  of  much  importance  that  the  illustra- 
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tions  afforded  by  the  maps  should  be  properly  localized  by 
reference  to  a  map  of  a  larger  area  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  extension  elsewhere  of  the  geographical  features 
included  on  a  map  sheet  should  be  described  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible, generally  by  use  of  an  ordinary  wall  or  atlas  map.  For 
example,  the  ridges  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee, 
exhibited  minutely  but  in  a  fragmentary  way  on  certain  of  the 
sheets  named  in  the  list,  should  be  traced  out  in  their  general 
distribution  on  a  good  physical  map  of  the  United  States:  the 
glacial  lakes,  illustrated  in  sheets  from  Massachusetts  and  else- 
where, should  be  associated  with  their  natural  relatives  in 
Canada,  Scotland,  Scandinavia;  and  so  on. 

Many  of  the  names  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  maps 
are  of  little  importance  in  themselves,  but  they  serve  to  guide 
the  student  quickly  to  the  examples  referred  to.  They  should 
become  familiar  by  frequent  reference  to  the  localities  to  which 
they  are  attached,  rather  than  by  intentional  memorizing  of 
the  names  apart  from  the  places.  Emphasis  should  be  given 
chiefly  to  the  facts  of  form,  to  the  meaning  of  these  facts,  and 
to  their  regions  of  occurrence.  The  relief  of  the  land,  so 
imperfectly  represented  on  ordinary  school  maps,  will  thus 
be  given  its  proper  importance. 

Scholars  should  be  practiced  in  the  art  of  reading  maps.  A 
general  glance  at  a  map  of  minute  detail  gives  little  more 
understanding  of  its  full  meaning  than  would  be  gained  of  the 
meaning  of  a  printed  page  by  running  the  eye  over  its  lines. 
The  different  features  of  a  map  should  be  examined  in  due 
order;  the  best  example  of  each  feature  should  be  selected  and 
carefully  studied.  In  order  to  insure  the  correct  perception  of 
the  facts  represented  on  the  maps,  the  scholars  should  be 
encouraged  to  describe  them  in  the  best  language  they  can 
choose,  much  in  the  manner  that  they  would  describe  the 
actual  district  in  traveling  over  it,  or  in  viewing  it  from  some 
elevated  point.  Not  only  verbal  but  written  exercises  may  be 
thus  introduced;  and  opportunity  for  much  useful  instruction 
will  be  found  in  this  way. 

The  results  that  may  be  expected  from  the  introduction  of 
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the  maps  here  described  in  our  public  schools  are  far-reaching. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  important  result  will  be  found  in  the 
better  appreciation  of  geographical  lessons,  and  in  the  dis- 
covery of  an  unexpected  richness  of  this  subject.  But  the 
value  of  lessons  from  the  maps  will  not  stop  here.  The 
scholars  will  carry  away  from  the  schools  an  appreciation  of 
the  great  teaching  power  of  good  maps.  When  they  travel 
over  the  country,  they  will  wish  to  travel,  map  in  hand,  so  that 
they  may  see  their  land  with  a  more  searching  eye.  When 
they  find  that  good  maps  are  so  few,  they  will  demand  the 
preparation  of  more;  and  thus  from  the  use  of  such  maps  as 
we  now  have,  the  production  of  even  better  ones  will  follow. 
The  committee  therefore  desires  to  close  this  introduction  to 
its  report  by  most  seriously  urging  all  teachers  of  geography 
in  our  high  schools  to  procure  at  once  as  many  of  the  maps 
named  in  the  list  as  they  can  profitably  use,  and  to  begin  the 
study  and  use  of  them  immediately  on  their  receipt.  In  order 
that  the  committee  should  have  some  measure  of  the  result  of 
their  work,  it  is  requested  that  the  principals  of  schools  who 
follow  the  suggestions  here  given  should  briefly  inform  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  their  action. 

W.  M.  Davis, 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

C.  F.  King, 

Dearborn  Grammar  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

G.  L.  Collie, 

Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Other  articles  on  geography  have  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review, 
as  follows  :  The  Brooklyn  Institute  geographical  exhibit,  by  James  Cruikshank, 
April,  1891  ;  The  teaching  of  geography,  by  Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  May  and  June, 
1892  ;  Text-books  of  geography,  by  J.  W.  Redway,  February,  1893  ;  Geography 
in  the  European  universities,  by  Hugh  R.  Mill,  December,  1893  ;  The  status  of 
geography  teaching,  by  J.  W.  Redway,  January,  1894  ;  Economic  geography,  by 
Professor  Morris  Loeb,  March,  1894. 


Ill 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  CORRECTING  COMPOSITIONS 

Professor  George  R.  Carpenter  put  it  none  too  strongly, 
complaining  of  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  college  instructor  in 
rhetoric,  when  he  said  that  he  "has  too  frequently  narrowed 
his  interests  and  perhaps  even  debauched  his  intellect  by  con- 
fining himself  for  years  to  the  incessant  reading  of  themes 
merely  made  to  order  by  tired,  lazy,  or  indifferent  students." ' 
If  this  be  the  effect  of  theme-correcting  on  a  man  who  deals 
with  essays  written  by  young  men  and  young  women  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  who  have  completed  the 
grammar  school  and  the  high  school  courses,  and  who  have 
passed  an  examination  in  English  in  order  to  enter  college, 
how  dreadful  must  be  the  drudgery  of  the  teacher  who  corrects 
the  compositions  of  mischievous  boys  and  careless  girls  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  in  the  grammar  schools  !  The  plight 
of  the  grammar-school  teacher  is  worse  than  that  of  the  college 
instructor  in  so  far  as  her  pupils'  minds  are  less  mature,  their 
knowledge  less  extensive,  and  their  powers  of  language  less 
developed.  Add  to  this  that  composition  is  only  one  of  seven 
or  eight  different  subjects  which  the  grammar-school  teacher  is 
required  to  teach,  and  a  layman  may  form  a  slight,  but  inade- 
quate, idea  of  the  difficulty  and  drudgery  of  that  teacher's 
work. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  surprising  that  so  little  attention 
has  been  paid  by  writers  on  methods  of  teaching  to  the 
matter  of  theme-correcting.  On  all  hands  it  is  admitted  that 
a  child  should  learn  to  speak  and  write  his  mother-tongue 
clearly  and  accurately.  On  all  hands  it  is  admitted  that  the 
correction  of  errors  is  essential  to  the  securing  of  this  result. 
Yet  to  the  development  of  a  systematic  method  that  should. 
'  Educational  Review,  IV  :  438. 
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interest  the  pupil  in  the  work  and  economize  the  time  and 
energy  of  the  teacher,  but  shght  attention  has  been  paid.  As 
a  rule,  the  manuals  of  elementary  composition  do  little  more 
than  supply  lists  of  symbols, — modifications  in  greater  or  less 
degree  of  the  proof-readers'  marks, — by  which  the  teacher  is 
asked  to  indicate  in  the  margin  the  mistakes  she  finds  in  the 
body  of  the  composition.  When  one  seeks  for  information  in 
the  books  on  methods  of  teaching  most  frequently  resorted  to 
by  the  teacher,  the  dearth  of  discussion  and  suggestion  is  even 
more  remarkable.  Mr.  Fitch,  in  his  Lectures  on  teaching,  has 
not  a  word  to  say  on  the  subject.  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  in  his 
Elements  of  pedagogy,  is  equally  silent.  So  is  Johnnot  in 
his  Principles  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  Page  in  his 
Theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Superintendent  Green- 
wood, in  his  Principles  of  education  practically  applied, 
says :  "  It  is  not  intended  to  go  into  any  elaborate  account 
of  methods  of  correcting  compositions.  .  .  Minute  directions 
for  marking  all  errors  are  given  in  most  treatises  on  composi- 
tions, so  that  I  have  but  few  suggestions  to  offer."  He  then 
proceeds  to  lay  down  some  general  directions,  as  that  "  the 
pupil  should  write  a  bold,  legible  hand,"  among  which  is  one 
of  really  great  value  :  "  In  all  cases  of  doubt,  the  pupil,  if  some- 
what advanced,  should  consult  the  dictionary  and  English 
grammar."  I  regard  this  suggestion,  natural  and  commonplace 
as  it  may  appear,  as  of  really  great  value,  because  I  have  found 
it  in  no  other  book  on  methods  written  in  English,  and  because 
after  some  years'  experience  in  dealing  with  some  thousands 
of  teachers,  I  have  not  discovered  one  who  adopted  it  system- 
atically until  she  received  the  suggestion  from  outside. 

Mr.  Prince,  in  his  Co7irses  of  studies  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing, treats  the  subject  somewhat  more  fully.  He  first  gives 
the  method  that  has  been  most  usual  in  the  schools  of 
this  country.  "  It  is  well,"  he  says,  "  to  have  each  pupil, 
beyond  the  first  year,  provided  with  a  language  exercise 
book.  .  .  Upon  the  left-hand  page  the  language  exercise 
can  be  written  ;  and  upon  the  right-hand  page  the  same  exer- 
cise, after  it  is  corrected,  can  be  rewritten  in  a  correct  form." 
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To  lighten  the  work  of  the  teacher,  he  suggests  that  "  some 
corrections  may  be  made  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  teacher 
passing  among  the  pupils  and  pointing  out  their  errors ;  but," 
he  adds  significantly,  "  most  of  the  errors  will  have  to  be  cor- 
rected  after  the  papers  are  collected." 

The  method  laid  down  by  Mr.  Prince  is,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  most  usual  method.  It  embraces  three  steps ;  the 
writing  on  a  theme  by  the  pupils ;  the  marking,  by  the  teacher, 
of  errors  in  what  the  pupils  have  written  ;  the  rewriting,  by 
the  pupils,  of  their  compositions  in  such  a  way  as  to  correct 
the  errors  marked  by  the  teacher. 

In  practice,  I  have  found  this  method  open  to  most  serious 
objections.  The  reading  of  compositions  in  order  to  correct 
errors  lays  an  intolerable  burden  on  the  already  overburdened 
grade  teacher.  In  this  monotonous  "  grind  "  she  consumes 
the  energy  that  should  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  and 
execution  of  class  work.  The  drudgery  for  the  teacher  being 
so  irksome  and  blighting,  she  is  naturally  led  to  diminish  the 
number  of  compositions  written,  so  that  the  pupil  does  not 
receive  sufficient  practice  in  writing :  one  composition  a  week 
is  probably  the  maximum  under  this  plan,  while  one  every 
fortnight  is  more  nearly  the  rule.  At  this  rate,  only  those  en- 
dowed with  unusual  powers  of  language  ever  learn  to  write  with 
facility.  But  when  the  work  of  the  teacher  degenerates  into 
mere  drudgery,  it  is  apt  to  become  the  same  for  the  pupils. 
So  it  certainly  is  in  this  case.  As  the  children  have  no  facility  in 
composition,  the  first  writing  is  drudgery;  as  they  are  required 
to  copy,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  what  has  been  corrected 
by  the  teacher,  the  copying  process  becomes  more  irksome 
even  than  the  first  writing;  it  is  always  perfunctory  and 
generally  abhorred.  Since  this  has  been  the  method  com- 
monly pursued  in  the  higher  grammar  grades  and  in  high 
schools,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  colleges  find  their  students 
at  entrance  miserably  deficient  in  the  writing  of  English. 

To  escape  this  drudgery,  teachers  have  suggested  various 
modifications  of  this  plan.  One  of  these  modifications,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  others,  is  thus  described  by 
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Mr.  Prince :  "  Let  as  many  pupils  write  their  exercises  upon 
the  blackboard  as  can  be  accommodated  there,  and  call  the 
attention  of  the  entire  class  to  the  corrections  you  make  in 
each,  frequently  appealing  to  the  class  for  assistance.  .  . 
When  some  of  the  corrections  have  been  made,  ask  the  pupils 
to  re-examine  their  papers  and  mark  the  errors  they  see,  then 
after  exchanging  papers  they  may  correct  the  mistakes  of  one 
another.  After  all  this  is  done,  the  teacher,  by  glancing  over 
the  papers,  can  tell  whether  they  may  be  copied  into  the 
language  books  as  they  are,  or  whether  another  recitation  will 
be  necessary  to  correct  the  papers." 

While  this  method  is  a  great  improvement  over  that  first 
described,  it  is  defective  in  unnecessarily  disclosing  a  child's 
errors  to  his  classmates  and  thus  exposing  him  to  humiliation, 
in  not  exciting  interest,  in  not  exercising  sufificiently  the  child's 
critical  powers  on  his  own  work,  and  in  not  making  use  of  the 
child's  knowledge  of  grammar  and  related  subjects.  More- 
ever,  it  still  calls  for  considerable  burning  of  the  midnight  oil 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  because  the  "  glancing  over  the  papers,'' 
which  Mr.  Prince  recommends,  generally  means  many  hours 
of  tedious  reading  and  perfunctory  use  of  a  blue  pencil  or  red 
ink. 

Before  venturing  to  suggest  what  seems  to  be  a  better  way, 
it  may  be  well  to  set  down  some  rules  which  the  experience  of 
the  best  teachers  has  developed  regarding  theme-writing : 

1.  Anything  we  desire  to  learn — particularly  when  it  is 
something  we  have  to  do — is  best  learned  by  practice  on  suc- 
cessive days.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  the  grammar  school,  at 
least  during  the  last  two  years,  there  should  be  a  period,  how- 
ever short,  devoted  to  composition-writing  on  each  school  day. 

2.  "  No  man  or  boy,"  as  Professor  Carpenter  puts  it,  "  can 
be  made  to  write  really  well  unless  he  writes  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  thought."  ^  Hence,  the  matter  of  the  composi- 
tion should  always  be  selected  from  the  class-work  in  which 
the  pupil  is  engaged — his  history,  his  geography,  his  reading, 
his  mathematics,  his  personal  observations  and  experiments. 
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3.  The  composition  period  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  composition  work.  President  Eliot  has  pointed  out  that 
that  work  is  needlessly  complicated  by  trying  to  teach  the  art 
of  thinking  and  the  art  of  expression  in  the  same  lesson.  The 
thinking  part  should  receive  attention  in  the  lesson  on  the 
subject-matter ;  the  expression  of  the  pupil's  thoughts  should 
form  the  staple  of  the  composition  lesson. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  the  co-ordination  of  studies  admonishes 
us  not  only  to  take  the  subject-matter  from  one  of  the  other 
studies,  but  to  allow  the  pupils  to  make  use  of  their  grammars 
and  dictionaries  whenever  they  so  desire.  If,  in  writing,  the 
child  is  at  a  loss  for  a  fact,  let  him  have  free  access  to  the  book 
where  it  is  to  be  found  ;  if  he  is  in  doubt  about  a  point  in 
grammar,  let  him  examine  the  text-book ;  if  he  does  not 
know  how  to  spell  a  word,  let  him  look  it  up  in  a  dictionary^ 
and  so  on.  The  report  of  the  Conference  on  English  to  the 
Committee  of  Ten  says  very  wisely  :  "  The  teaching  of  formal 
grammar  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  incidental,  and  should 
be  brought  into  close  connection  with  the  pupil's  Avork  in 
reading  and  composition." 

5.  As  the  acquisition  of  a  clear  and  correct  style  of  writing 
is  largely  a  matter  of  imitation,  the  pupil  should  be  taught  in 
his  reading  lessons  to  examine  the  style  of  what  he  reads,  and 
even  to  select  and  study  models  for  imitation. 

6.  During  the  years  of  school  life  which  must  precede  the 
writing  of  themes,  the  child  should  be  very  thoroughly  drilled 
on  the  formation  of  typical  sentence  forms.  The  report  of 
the  Conference  on  English,  alluded  to  above,  puts  this  matter 
very  strongly:  "The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
necessity  of  correctness  in  the  formation  of  sentences  and 
paragraphs  is  like  the  necessity  of  accurate  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division  in  mathematical  work,  and 
that  composition  proper, — the  grouping  of  sentences  and  para- 
graphs,— as  well  as  development  of  a  central  idea,  should  never 
be  taught  until  this  basis  of  correct  sentences  is  attained." 

But  even  when  the  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  these  pre- 
paratory exercises,  children  will  make  many  blunders  in  their 
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composition  work.  For  the  correction  of  errors,  I  have  tried 
the  following  plan  with  most  gratifying  results : 

The  pupils  of  a  given  class  are  asked  to  write  what  they  can 
on  a  topic  selected  from  the  class  work  of  the  preceding  day. 
They  are  allowed  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to 
write.  After  a  few  weeks  of  daily  practice  in  this  work,  the 
child  has  no  difficulty  in  writing  in  this  time  a  composition 
sufficiently  long  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Then  each  pupil  is  asked  to  read  silently  his  own  composi- 
tion, to  discover  whether  each  division  of  the  subject-matter 
has  a  paragraph  to  itself,  and  whether  all  he  has  to  say  on  that 
division  is  contained  in  that  paragraph.  If  he  finds  his  work 
faulty  in  either  of  these  respects,  he  is  told  to  correct  it  at 
once,  not  by  making  a  proof-reader's  marks  in  the  margin,  but 
by  erasing  and  interlining,  as  becomes  a  writer  of  manuscript. 

Then  the  pupils  are  told  to  read  each  his  composition  a 
second  time,  to  determine  (i)  whether  each  sentence  has  one, 
and  only  one,  central  thought ;  (2)  whether  the  concords 
between  subjects  and  verbs,  antecedents  and  pronouns,  are 
correct ;  (3)  and  whether  there  are  any  mistakes  in  capitaliza- 
tion and  punctuation.  In  making  these  investigations  the 
pupil  is  to  have  the  free  use  of  his  grammar  and,  if  he  is  in 
doubt,  should  be  encouraged  to  apply  to  his  teacher  for 
counsel  and  assistance.  In  answering  the  first  query  he  should 
mentally  divide  each  sentence  into  its  complete  subject  and 
complete  predicate.  All  mistakes  are  corrected  as  they  are 
found.  While  conducting  my  own  experiments  on  this  method, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  how  few  children  had  ever  learned  to 
use  the  index  to  a  book. 

Lastly,  the  children  should  read  the  compositions  a  third 
time,  under  instruction  to  take  care  that  every  word  is  prop- 
erly spelled.  When  the  child  is  in  doubt  he  should  at  once 
look  up  the  word  in  a  dictionary. 

The  reading  aloud  of  two  or  three  compositions  each  day 
and  the  questions  referred  by  the  pupils  to  their  teacher,  show 
how  well  the  work  of  correction  has  been  performed. 

The  results  of  this  method,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
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ascertain  them,  indicate  that  the  composition  lesson,  instead 
of  being  a  season  of  deep  depression,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting periods  of  the  day,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
acquire  facility  not  only  in  expression  but  in  correcting  their 
own  errors.  By  looking  for  one  kind  of  error  at  a  time,  nearly 
every  important  error  is  detected  and  corrected.  With  prac- 
tice, children  soon  learn  to  avoid  the  errors  they  are  constantly 
called  upon  to  correct. 

It  may  be  added  that,  after  a  few  trials,  all  of  this  work  may 
be  done  within  a  period  of  thirty  minutes. 

The  only  objection  that  has  been  brought  against  the  method 
is  that  in  each  class  there  are  found  a  few  children  who, 
while  pretending  to  look  for  their  errors,  are  really  doing 
nothing.  This  objection,  however,  is  easily  overcome  by  the 
teacher's  calling  such  children  to  her  desk  and  requiring  them 
to  go  through  the  various  exercises  under  her  immediate 
direction. 

The  compositions,  after  they  have  undergone  these  processes 
of  erasure  and  interlineation,  do  not  look  so  pretty  as  compo- 
sitions that  have  been  slowly  and  painfully  copied  after  being 
interlined  by  the  teacher.  To  the  uninitiated  they  would  not 
appear  so  fine,  if  shown  at  a  World's  Fair  educational  exhibi- 
tion ;  but  to  the  experienced  eye  they  tell  of  honest  and 
intelligent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and  of  burdens  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  teacher. 

William  H.  Maxwell 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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January,  1892  ;  English  composition  in  colleges,  by  Professor  George  R.  Carpenter, 
December,  1892  ;  The  Harvard  report  on  the  teaching  of  English,  by  Samuel 
Thurber,  April,  1893. 


IV 

THE   STUDY   OF    EDUCATION  AT    HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

The  study  of  education  occupies  to-day  a  place  not  unlike  that 
held  by  the  mother-tongue  but  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  been 
but  a  short  time  since  English  was  a  very  subordinate  subject 
in  our  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  The  educational  value 
of  the  mother-tongue  was  commonly  not  recognized.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  one  who  had  spoken  his  own  language 
from  infancy  and  had  employed  it  daily  in  the  pursuit  of  all 
his  intellectual  acquisitions,  including  perhaps  a  foreign  lan- 
guage or  two,  must,  incidentally  and  without  any  special  train- 
ing, have  learned  a  great  deal  about  this  instrument  of  all  his 
acquisitions  ;  must  have  learned  to  use  his  mother-tongue  with 
ease,  accuracy,  and  vigor,  and  must  have  learned  to  love  and 
appreciate  its  literature.  In  time  it  was  learned,  however,  that 
the  facts  failed  to  justify  this  remarkable  assumption.  It  was 
seen  at  last  that  neither  the  haphazard  training  of  experience 
and  environment,  nor  the  use  of  the  mother-tongue  in  intel- 
lectual acquisition  could,  without  special  training,  be  trusted 
to  develop  an  adequate  command  of  the  mother-tongue  itself ; 
and  that  the  treasures  of  English  literature,  with  their  vast 
influence  on  aims  and  character,  in  most  instances,  did  not 
reach  the  young  at  all.  With  the  recognition  of  these  facts, 
the  indifference  with  which  the  study  of  English  was  regarded 
could  not  last.  To-day  English  has  a  respectable  place  in  the 
programmes  of  most  high  schools  and  academies.  In  the  best 
colleges  it  has  won  an  honorable  place. 

Not  so  the  study  of  education.  Until  recently  education 
has  been  studied  only  in  professional  schools — the  normal 
schools  for  the  training  of  primary  and  grammar  school 
teachers.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  know  of  no  secondary 
school  in  which  at  least  the  history  of  education  is  studied. 
College  and  university  courses  on  education  and  teaching  are 
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still  quite  generally  regarded  as  purely  professional  courses, 
designed  only  for  those  who  intend  to  teach.  The  idea  that 
education  in  its  historical,  theoretical,  and  practical  phases 
deserves  to  be  studied,  and  to  some  extent  should  be  studied 
by  all  college  students,  irrespective  of  their  future  profession, 
is  still  quite  as  novel  as  was  the  demand  which  was  made 
repeatedly  and  ultimately  heeded  some  years  ago  that  the 
mother  tongue  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied  by  all  persons 
seeking  a  liberal  education. 

Just  as  it  was  at  one  time  deemed  superfluous  to  study 
English,  so  it  is  still  thought  superfluous  to  study  education. 
Although  it  is  recognized  universally  that  on  the  education  of 
the  young  the  future  welfare  of  individuals  and  of  nations 
depends,  and  that  consequently  the  education  of  the  young  is 
the  most  important  duty  the  present  generation  owes  to  the 
next ;  although  it  is  acknowledged  that  education  underlies  all 
the  activities  of  the  race,  all  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war, 
yet  the  study  of  this  important  activity  itself  is  still  regarded 
by  the  non-professional  student  with  indifference  and  neglect. 
What  Herbert  Spencer  wrote  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
deserves  to  be  urged  with  added  emphasis  to-day  :  "  Strangely 
enough,  the  most  glaring  defect  in  our  programme  of  educa- 
tion is  entirely  overlooked.  While  much  is  being  done  in  the 
detailed  improvement  of  our  systems  in  respect  both  of  mat- 
ter and  manner,  the  most  pressing  desideratum  has  not  yet 
been  recognized  as  a  desideratum.  .  .  The  subject  which 
involves  all  other  subjects,  and  therefore  the  subject  in  which 
the  education  of  everyone  should  culminate,  is  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education." 

Contrary  to  what  would  naturally  be  expected,  this  apathy 
regarding  the  study  of  education  has  been  most  characteristic 
of  those  who  were  most  liberally  educated.  Until  recently  the 
attitude  of  many  college-bred  teachers  in  secondary  schools, 
and  of  many  college  professors  toward  courses  in  education  and 
teaching  was,  in  general,  one  of  indifference  ;  sometimes,  of 
aggressive  opposition.  Naturally  the  students  shared  the 
indifference  of  the  professors.     Even  for  future  teachers,  for 
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men  who  should  be  thoroughly  equipped  at  all  points  for  the 
exigencies  of  their  future  profession,  it  was  at  one  time  doubted 
that  instruction  in  education  and  teaching  could  be  of  real 
value.  Indeed  such  value  was  positively  denied.  The  opinion 
was  current  that  no  amount  of  preliminary  study  of  the  prob- 
lems and  processes  involved  in  education  could  improve  the 
teacher's  work.  It  was  held  that  the  complex  activities  of  a 
city  school  system  could  not  be  studied  and  understood,  to  any 
respectable  degree,  without  setting  the  student  to  teaching  a 
school,  without  plunging  him  in  medias  res,  where,  it  may  be 
remarked  in  passing,  his  professional  horizon  would  be  limited 
by  his  grade  or  his  school.  According  to  the  same  view,  the 
important  questions  pertaining  to  the  choice  of  subject-matter 
and  to  the  order  and  distribution  of  the  subjects  in  a  course  of 
study  could  only  be  satisfactorily  answered  while  the  teacher 
was  wholly  absorbed  in  teaching  some  particular  subject  or 
doing  the  work  of  a  particular  grade.  The  general  principles 
of  a  method  of  teaching  could  not  be  formulated  because  every 
man  must  have  his  own  method  ;  method  being  confused  with 
manner.  The  important  question  with  what  aim  could  not  be 
profitably  considered  until,  after  years  of  wasteful  groping  and 
experimenting,  each  teacher  had  consciously  or  unconsciously 
formulated  an  aim  for  himself.  The  experience  of  the  past,  it 
was  held,  in  formulating  and  testing  educational  theories  and 
practices,  unlike  the  past  experience  of  the  race  in  all  other 
respects,  had  no  value  in  helping  the  parent  and  teacher  of  to- 
day to  avoid  useless  experiments  and  false  theories.  In  other 
words :  in  education  there  is  no  lesson  in  the  accumulation  of 
past  experience,  everything  must  be  done  over  again  from  the 
beginning  ;  Plato,  Quintilian,  Bacon,  Comenius,  Locke,  Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  and  a  host  of  others  had  no 
message  to  humanity,  as  regards  education,  worth  attending 
to.  The  special  study  of  children,  questions  of  school  hygiene, 
school  architecture,  a  careful  comparative  study  of  city,  state, 
and  foreign  school  systems,  all  these  things  could  have  no  value 
to  an  ambitious  and  earnest  man  who  looked  forward  to  teach- 
ing as  his  life  work.     Further,  it  was  held  that  the  political 
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history  of  nations,  but  not  the  history  of  education  ;  philosophy 
and  ethics  and  psychology,  but  not  the  application  of  them  to 
the  development  of  a  complete  manhood  and  womanhood  ; 
natural  science,  but  not  the  natural  history  of  children ;  the 
study  of  existing  political  institutions,  and  a  formative  social 
science,  but  not  of  existing  educational  institutions  and  of  a 
formative  educational  science ;  special  researches  in  every  de- 
partment of  human  thought  and  activity  were  profitable,  save 
in  the  domain  of  education  and  teaching. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  opinions  regarding 
the  study  of  education  and  the  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers should  not  endure.  They  have  well-nigh  passed  away. 
To-day  no  subject  occupies  a  more  important  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  educated  public  than  the  aims  and  the  practices 
involved  in  education.  The  discussion  of  educational  questions 
is  no  longer  confined  to  professional  books  and  journals,  but 
forms  a  part  of  the  matter  offered  to  the  general  public  in  the 
current  magazines,  and  even  in  the  daily  papers.  Such  ques- 
tions have  a  universal  interest,  for  educational  problems  have 
to  be  solved  in  every  home,  as  well  as  in  every  school  and 
school  system.  Finally  in  the  colleges  and  universities  the  old 
indifference  has  given  place  to  active  interest,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  departments  or  of  courses  for  the  study  of  education 
and  teaching  has  naturally  followed. 

At  Harvard  University  such  courses  were  first  announced 
two  years  ago.  They  were  from  the  start  recognized  as 
belonging  to  the  department  of  philosophy.  They  could  not 
at  first  be  counted  for  any  degree  in  arts,  but  by  a  recent  vote 
of  the  faculty  they  are  all  hereafter  to  count  for  those  degrees. 
By  this  action  these  courses  are  offered  to  all  classes  of  stu- 
dents alike,  to  those  who  study  education  as  they  study 
English,  history,  political  and  social  science,  and  philosophy 
as  essential  elements  of  a  liberal  education,  and  those  who 
study  education  and  teaching  with  a  view  to  their  future  pro- 
fession. They  are  also  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
teachers  who  are  already  in  service,  and  who,  on  the  basis  of  a 
thorough  scholarship,  and  more  or  less  experience  in  teaching. 
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now  seek  in  the  history  and  theory  of  their  art,  and  in  the  com- 
parative study  of  schools  and  school  systems,  the  inspiration 
and  guidance  they  need  for  continuous  growth. 

One  of  the  functions  of  a  college  education  is  to  qualify  men 
for  intelligent  leadership.  This  function  the  college  can  dis- 
charge in  behalf  of  education  by  giving  the  general  student  an 
opportunity  to  study  that  subject.  The  student  who  seeks 
general  culture  in  his  college  course,  who  has  no  desire  to  be  a 
speciaHst,  and  who  does  not  intend  to  teach,  may  not  care  to 
pursue  all  the  courses  provided  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
any  more  than  he  might  care  to  take  all  the  work  in  physics 
or  in  botany  intended  for  those  who  are  to  become  electrical 
engineers  or  specialists  in  botany.  But  some  acquaintance 
with  the  evolution  of  educational  ideals,  and  with  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  past,  together  with  an  attempt  to 
bring  educational  practices  to  the  test  of  principles  may  well 
engage  the  attention  of  a  man  aiming  at  a  "  liberal  education." 
Moreover,  educational  means  and  practices  are  very  important 
factors  in  the  evolution  of  nations,  and  in  their  social,  political, 
industrial,  and  commercial  development;  factors  which,  strange 
to  say,  have  been  much  neglected  by  historians.  It  will  be 
different  hereafter.  The  world  is  rapidly  outgrowing  its  tradi- 
tional worship  of  war  heroes  and  rulers,  and  turns  with  inter- 
est and  affection  to  the  thinkers  and  the  doers  without  whose 
help  civilization  would  have  been  impossible.  To  the  net  result 
which  we  call  civiHzation  the  thinkers  and  doers  in  education — 
the  educational  writers  and  the  great  teachers — have  contrib- 
uted their  full  share.  Again,  there  is  no  more  interesting,  as 
there  can  be  no  more  profitable  pursuit,  than  the  endeavor  to 
trace  the  laws  of  mental  and  moral  development,  and  to  apply 
those  laws,  so  far  as  they  are  ascertained,  to  justify  sound 
educational  practices  and  to  point  out  and  remedy  defective 
education.  But  this  is  precisely  one  function  of  educational 
theory.  If,  then,  the  non-professional  student  pursues  the 
theory  and  history  of  education,  he  may  acquire  not  only 
valuable  elements  of  general  culture,  but  also  important  data 
for  the  development  of  sound  educational  views  which  cannot 
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fail  to  be  of  service  to  him  and  to  society  at  some  future  time. 
College  courses  in  the  history  and  theory  of  education  are 
accordingly  intended  for  every  student  who,  having  suf^cient 
maturity  and  scholarship  to  pursue  those  courses  with  profit, 
manifests  the  natural  interest  of  a  cultivated  youth  in  the 
problems  of  education,  and  who  feels  the  importance  of  suita- 
able  preparation  for  participation  in  educational  affairs.  At 
the  same  time  these  courses  form  the  natural  introduction  to 
the  professional  study  of  those  students  who  intend  to  teach. 
If  it  is  important  for  all  students  to  have  some  conception  of 
the  aims  and  means  of  education,  it  is  especially  important  for 
those  students  who  intend  to  teach.  "The  aim  of  all  those 
who  educate  and  demand  education  is  determined  by  the 
range  of  thought  they  bring  to  the  subject."  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  at  present  the  educational  horizon  of  most 
teachers,  even  of  the  most  conscientious,  is  limited  by  their 
class  rooms  and  the  subjects  they  have  to  teach.  The  daily 
acquisition  by  their  pupils  of  so  much  language  or  mathematics 
or  science  is  the  task  to  which  they  devote  themselves.  .  . 
"  We  teach  and  teach  until,  like  drumming  pedagogues,  we 
lose  the  thought  that  what  we  teach  has  higher  aims  than 
being  taught  and  learned.'" 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  to  teach  does  not  mean  to  impart 
information,  or,  at  most,  to  make  sure  that  the  pupil  has 
acquired  information  or  has  accomplished  a  set  task.  It  is  an 
equal  truism  to  assert  that  too  commonly  we  teach  as  if  this 
truth  were  quite  unknown.  We  forget  or  ignore  the  important 
fact  that  the  effect  of  the  process  of  acquiring  and  the  subse- 
quent effect  of  the  acquisition  as  a  permanent  mental  posses- 
sion are  of  much  more  importance  than  mere  acquisition. 
The  teaching  of  language,  mathematics,  or  science  acquires 
new  meaning  as  soon  as  we  ask  a  man  to  ivhat  end  ?  "  How 
many  secondary  school-teachers  still  insist,  in  accordance  with 
a  bad  tradition,  on  regarding  themselves  simply  as  teachers  of 
this  or  that  subject — English,  or  Latin,  or  mathematics,  as  the 

'  I  quote  from  memory. 
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case  may  be,"  and  fail  to  realize  that  "  for  this  a  totally  differ- 
ent idea  of  their  function  has  to  be  substituted  and  firmly 
grasped,  and  that  idea  is  that  they  are  not  primarily  teachers 
of  subjects  at  all,  but  teachers  of  minds  by  means  of  sub- 
jects ?  "  How  many  realize  that  the  kind  and  range  of  subject- 
matter  and  the  mode  of  its  acquisition  must  determine  the 
pupil's  interest ;  that  his  emotional  life  and  his  motives  will 
grow  out  of  his  interests ;  and  that,  consequently,  his  range  of 
thought  and  consciousness  of  power  furnish  the  incentive  and 
motive  power  of  his  will  ?  In  other  words,  how  many  of  us 
realize  that  the  purpose  of  instruction  is  not  knowledge  alone, 
nor  the  cultivation  of  power  alone,  nor  yet  the  cultivation  of 
both  knowledge  and  power  for  their  own  sake ;  but  that  through 
them  the  pupil  may  ultimately  develop  manifold  interests, 
moral  insight,  generous  sympathies,  and  a  vigorous  will ;  that 
in  short  the  ultimate  aim  of  education  is  to  help  the  pupil 
to  become  a  man  who  takes  his  place  in  the  world  as  an  active 
participator  in  its  affairs ;  not  simply  for  his  own  ends,  but  as 
one  who,  while  fulfilling  his  private  duties,  works  with  his 
fellow-man  for  the  continued  improvement  and  happiness  of 
the  race? 

Such  questions  point  to  the  first  function  of  professional  study. 
Nothing  imparts  such  vigor  and  definiteness  to  a  man's  work  as 
the  consciousness  of  an  appropriate  and  attainable  end.  The 
conception  of  such  aims  never  can  make  a  teacher's  work 
mechanical,  or  render  him  oblivious  to  the  individual  needs  of 
the  pupils ;  but  it  will  make  him  doubly  conscious  of  his  own 
shortcomings  and  doubly  eager  to  adapt  his  work  to  the  wants 
of  every  pupil.  Without  the  inspiration  of  such  aims,  details 
lose  their  significance,  and  work  is  likely  to  degenerate  into 
mere  routine,  to  become  spiritless  and  perfunctory,  profitless. 
But  the  conception  of  a  definite  end  is  not  enough.  How  is 
that  end  to  be  attained  ?  So  far  as  this  question  can  be 
answered  theoretically  it  is  given  by  psychology.  From 
psychology  we  learn  that  "  Education  must  conform  to  the 
natural  process  of  mental  evolution — that  there  is  a  certain 
sequence  in  which  the  faculties  spontaneously  develop,  and  a 
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certain  kind  of  knowledge  which  each  requires  during  its 
development ;  and  that  it  is  for  us  to  ascertain  this  sequence 
and  supply  this  knowledge."  But  such  a  knowledge  of  psychol- 
ogy is  not  to  be  derived  from  books  nor  from  courses  of  lec- 
tures, although  books  and  lectures  may  provide  a  valuable 
introduction  to  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge.  The  liv- 
ing knowledge  of  psychology  and  the  power  to  apply  it,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  derived  only  from  patient  study  of  the  living 
and  developing  mind.  Having  learned  through  such  study  to 
observe  how  intelligence  develops,  how  knowledge  is  acquired, 
and  how  character  is  evolved,  the  general  principles  of  viethod 
which  conform  to  these  processes  may  be  provisionally  formu- 
lated. To  enumerate  all  the  principles  of  method  would  thus 
be  to  formulate  directions  for  stimulating  and  guiding  the 
mind's  activity  in  accordance  with  every  law  afforded  by 
psychology.  In  other  words,  he  who  possesses  a  knowledge 
of  psychology  at  the  same  time  possesses  by  implication  the 
general  principles  of  teaching  methods.  This  is  the  second 
function  of  the  course  of  educational  theory — to  present  the 
principles  of  method  with  illustrations  of  actual  practice. 
Educational  theory  must  seek  to  ansv/er  two  fundamental 
questions:  First,  What  to  do  ?  Second,  How  to  do  it  ?  There 
is  no  need  here  to  discuss  the  abuse  of  "  methods  "  ;  such 
abuses  can  only  arise  from  pure  imitation  of  practices  without 
an  examination  of  the  principles  to  which  method  should  con- 
form, i.  e.,  they  are  possible  only  to  the  pure  empiric. 

But  theory  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  practice.  For 
this,  the  history  of  education  gives  important  aid.  The  history 
of  education  reveals  not  only  the  educational  ideals  of  the 
past,  but  also  their  effect  on  the  development  of  the  individual 
and  of  society.  The  study  of  the  history  of  education  should 
therefore  follow  closely  upon  the  study  of  educational  theory. 
Thus  through  educational  theory  and  through  the  history 
of  educational  theories  and  practices  the  student  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  aims  of  past  and  present  workers,  and  is 
led  to  subject  those  aims  and  practices  to  a  critical  examina- 
tion.    This  is  the  object  of  the  courses  in  the  theory  and  his- 
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tory  of  education  provided  for  graduates  and  undergraduates 
at  Harvard  University.  These  two  courses  fulfill  another 
important  function  in  that  they  indicate  the  further  hnes  of 
study  which  a  professional  student  must  pursue ;  and  the 
course  in  history  incidentally  gives  such  a  student  much  use- 
ful information  concerning  the  actual  conduct  of  schools  and 
classes. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  a  university  is  to  train  well 
equipped  teachers.  Realizing  that  scholarship,  while  funda- 
mental, is  by  no  means  the  only  requisite  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  the  university  must  also  provide  the  requisite  profes- 
sional training  for  those  students  who  intend  to  teach.  The 
professional  student  cannot  be  content  with  theoretical  and 
historical  study.  He  must  familiarize  himself  with  actual 
practices.  He  must  study  the  organization  of  present  school 
systems  in  actual  operation,  he  must  be  familiar  with  the 
means  available  to  the  teacher  for  the  realization  of  his 
ends,  he  must  know  some  of  the  practical  daily  problems  of 
organization,  management,  and  teaching,  and  must  have  learned 
how  those  problems  are  to  be  met. 

At  Harvard  two  courses  are  provided  for  this  study, 
intended  especially  for  graduate  students,  but  also  for  under- 
graduates of  unusual  maturity  who  have  already  had  experi- 
ence as  teachers  and  for  teachers  now  in  service  who  have 
some  time  and  strength  to  devote  to  professional  study :  that 
is  to  say,  for  graduate  students  who  intend  to  teach  and  for 
teachers,  whether  graduates  or  undergraduates,  and  whether 
in  actual  service  or  in  college.  The  first  of  these  two  courses 
deals  with  the  organization  and  management  of  public  schools 
and  academies  and  with  the  details  of  supervision  courses  of 
study  and  instruction.  The  location  of  the  university  in  the 
midst  of  a  number  of  cities  affords' students  unusual  opportu- 
nities to  study  the  organization  and  work  of  city  school  sys- 
tems in  actual  operation.  Through  the  courtesy  of  school 
ofificers  and  teachers  the  students  of  the  university  have  access 
to  the  class  rooms  of  schools  in  its  vicinity.  These  are  oppor- 
tunities which  the  students  value  greatly  and  which  they  have 
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already  improved  to  good  advantage.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
each  student  in  this  course  submits  a  detailed  report  embody- 
ing the  results  of  his  comparative  studies.  In  this  report  he 
presents,  among  other  things,  his  own  ideal  course  of  study, 
defends  it,  and  points  out  how  it  should  be  administered. 
Such  a  course,  it  is  readily  seen,  aims  to  give  to  men  who  look 
forward  to  the  higher  positions  in  the  public  school  service, 
and  to  teachers  in  service  who  seek  promotion,  the  equipment 
which  they  need  to  meet  the  difficult  problems  involved  in 
planning  and  managing  city  schools  and  school  systems.  With 
their  training  in  theory  and  history,  their  study  of  existing 
conditions,  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  actual  problems 
to  be  solved,  such  men  are  prepared  to  assume  the  conduct 
of  schools  and  school  systems,  with  an  equipment  hitherto 
unattainable  except  through  years  of  experience.  Of  course 
it  is  not  maintained  that  such  training  can  ever  take  the 
place  of  experience,  but  it  is  claimed  that  such  training 
illuminates  experience  and  greatly  shortens,  or  obviates  alto- 
gether, the  period  of  indefinite  experimentation  which  men 
who  have  not  had  such  training  invariably  undergo. 

No  part  of  our  educational  organization  is  in  greater  need  of 
thorough  study  than  that  designated  as  secondary  education — 
the  work  of  the  high  schools  and  academies.  The  condition 
of  secondary  education  in  this  country  has  long  been  the  sub- 
ject of  serious  consideration,  and  now,  owing  to  the  work  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  valuable  means 
of  studying  it  and  improving  it. 

Moreover,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  secondary  educa- 
tion has  been  the  subject  of  a  reform  movement  whose  interest 
and  importance  are  as  great  as  the  interest  and  importance 
of  the  corresponding  movement  in  our  own  country.  Full 
reports  of  these  foreign  movements  are  already  accessible. 
There  is  thus  already  within  the  range  of  professional  study 
an  extremely  valuable  body  of  recent  considerations  bearing 
on  the  aims  and  the  means  of  secondary  education ;  and  more 
of  such  literature  is  soon  to  follow.  No  one  can  doubt  the 
value  of  a  careful  analysis  of  such  work,  by  teachers  already 
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in  service,  and  its  extreme  importance  to  men  who  are  about 
entering  on  their  careers  as  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  paper  I  pointed  out  that  a  conscious 
aim  and  a  clear  conception  of  means  were  rare  in  teachers  of 
secondary  schools,  and  that  consequently  their  teaching  is 
defective,  owing  to  a  narrow  or  imperfect  conception  of  their 
work.  Narrow  and  vague  conceptions,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
false  aims  and  conceptions  of  teachers  already  in  service,  must 
give  way  before  the  broadening  and  clarifying  effect  of  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  deliberate  and  definite  views ;  and  the 
development  of  just  aims  and  clear  conceptions  in  the  mind  of 
the  neophyte  is  a  no  less  certain  result  of  such  study. 

Such  considerations  prompted  the  organization  of  the  peda- 
gogical seminary  for  the  study  of  secondary  education  at 
Harvard  University,  The  members  of  the  seminary  are  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  of  high  schools  and  academies,  and  grad- 
uate students  who  look  forward  to  teaching  in  such  institutions. 
The  work  comprises  a  study  of  the  aims,  organization,  equip- 
ment, and  work  of  secondary  education,  and  for  this  year, 
more  particularly,  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school. 
While  in  a  course  described  above  students  are  required  to 
make  a  comparative  study  of  school  systems  and  of  the 
teaching  of  some  one  subject,  so  members  of  the  seminary 
make  a  comparative  study  of  the  curricula  of  secondary 
schools  in  this  vicinity  and  elsewhere,  each  member  making  a 
detailed  study  of  the  portions  of  the  curriculum  and  of  the 
teaching  of  those  subjects  in  which  he  is  especially  interested. 
The  questions  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  curriculum 
pertain  to  the  selection  of  the  subjects,  their  order  and  distri- 
bution, the  time  to  be  devoted  to  each,  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing them,  and  the  tests  that  may  be  employed  either  for 
teaching  purposes  or  to  determine  promotions.  In  a  field  so 
broad  it  is  not  expected  that  the  whole  secondary  curriculum 
can  be  studied  in  this  way  in  a  single  year ;  but  the  portions 
selected  are  undertaken  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
members  of  the  seminary.  Each  member  of  the  seminary 
reports  the  results  of  his  own  comparative  studies,  together 
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with  the  bibHography  bearing  upon  his  particular  portion  of 
the  field.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  these  reports  and  the  discus- 
sions to  which  they  may  give  rise.  In  addition  to  this  work 
each  member  also  selects  some  topic  of  general  interest  in 
secondary  education  for  a  year's  study.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  year  the  reports  on  these  general  topics  will  be  successively 
presented  and  discussed. 

In  this  paper  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  briefly  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  education  to  all 
thinking  persons,  and  to  all  college  students  in  particular, 
whether  they  are  to  be  teachers  or  not.  And  in  the  incidental 
description  of  what  the  courses  in  Education  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity are  designed  to  accomplish  for  teachers  already  in  ser- 
vice, and  for  the  professional  and  non-professional  students 
still  in  college,  I  have  sought  to  remove  possible  misconcep- 
tions in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  such  courses  are  com- 
paratively new,  and  to  give  some  notion  of  their  real  aim.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  in  the  light  of  what  has  gone  before  to 
explain  that  such  courses  do  not  exist  as  a  sort  of  dispensary 
of  patent  "methods,"  nor  to  proclaim  a  "universally  valid 
science  of  education";  but  to  furnish  sources  of  inspiration 
and  guidance  to  teachers  already  in  service,  and  to  help  young 
graduates  to  enter  upon  their  profession  as  teachers  with  a 
more  definite  conception  of  the  means  and  the  aims  of  edu- 
cation than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

In  addition  to  the  four  fundamental  courses  in  education 
and  teaching  incidentally  described  above,  the  university  also 
offers  this  year  to  primary  and  grammar  school  teachers  now  in 
service,  courses  in  English  composition,  botany,  and  physics. 
These  three  courses  are  not  courses  in  methods ;  their  chief 
aim  is  to  help  teachers  to  acquire  the  scholarship  thai  io  the 
first  requisite  to  successful  work.  They  were  intended  espe- 
cially to  meet  the  wants  of  primary  and  grammar  school 
teachers  in  the  city  of  Cambridge,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  such  teachers. 

Lectures  on  the  teaching  of  French  are  also  offered  this 
year  by  a  member  of  the   French   department.     Lectures  on 
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the  teaching  of  mathematics,  English,  French,  German,  history, 
Latin,  Greek,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  geography,  zoology, 
and  botany  were  offered  by  members  of  the  corresponding 
departments  in  each  of  the  past  two  years.  It  is  hoped  that 
such  lectures  will  be  repeated  from  time  to  time. 

Paul  H.  Hanus 

Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Other  articles  in  this  series  have  already  appeared,  as  follows  :  Is  there  a  science 
of  education,  by  Professor  Josiah  Royce,  January  and  February,  1891  ;  The  study 
of  education  at  Cornell  University,  by  Professor  S.  G.  Williams,  April,  1892  ;  at 
Stanford  University,  by  Professor  Earl  Barnes,  November,  1893  ;  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  by  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  December,  1893  ;  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  by  Professor  S.  S.  Laurie,  January,  1894  ;  at  the  Sorbonne,  by  Pro- 
fessor Henri  Marion,  February,  1894. 


V 

EDUCATIONAL    EXHIBITS   AT    THE    COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION  (iiiy 

The  public  school  exhibits  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
proved  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  education.  This 
was  not  because  they  presented  a  complete  picture  of  the  best 
systems  of  public  education  the  world  over,  for  they  did  not ; 
nor  was  it  because  they  fairly  represented  the  work  done  in 
the  schools  of  any  single  country,  for  this  was  not  true  even  of 
the  United  States.  The  great  value  of  the  exhibits  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  their  fragmentary  character  and  (in 
many  cases)  hasty  preparation,  they  embodied  ideas  and  ideals 
of  popular  education  that  could  not  fail  to  be  helpful  and 
inspiring  to  every  thoughtful  visitor.  They  afforded  teachers 
an  opportunity  to  compare  the  plans,  methods,  and  results  of 
the  school  work  of  many  different  nations  and  to  see  how  wide- 
spread is  the  present  interest  in  certain  great  educational 
movements.  Recognition  of  the  value  of  nature -study,  the 
use  of  objective  methods,  the  incorporation  of  kindergarten 
and  manual  training  schools  into  systems  of  public  education, 
these  and  many  other  important  features  of  educational  prog- 
ress were  illustrated  not  only  by  exhibits  from  the  United 
States,  but  also  by  school  work  sent  from  such  widely  sepa- 
rated countries  as  Japan,  Canada,  Russia,  and  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Visitors  found,  also,  that  both  at  home  and  abroad 
increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  training  of  teachers 
and  the  building-up  of  a  science  of  education,  and  that  from 
distant  Montevideo  to  Tokio  on  the  one  side,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg on  the  other,  there  are  growing  up  educational  museums 
which  are  important   factors  in  the   development  of  national 
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systems  of  education.  American  teachers  were  newly  aroused 
to  a  recognition  of  the  many  ways  in  which  a  well-equipped 
museum  would  help  them  in  their  work,  and  they  frequently 
expressed  a  hope  that  America  would  not  neglect  this  great 
opportunity  to  secure  the  most  important  World's  Fair  collec- 
tions and  found  such  a  museum.  They  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  this  plan  has  been  carried  out,  and  that  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  has  secured  some  of  these  collections,  and  intends 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  great 
educational  museum. 

During  the  Fair  the  foreign  collections  were  of  little  use  to 
students  of  education,  since  many  of  them  were  placed  in  out- 
of-the-way  corners,  and  some  were  not  even  unpacked  because 
of  the  limited  amount  of  space  assigned  for  educational  exhibits. 
It  was  deplorable  that  the  men  who  conceived  and  carried  out 
the  plans  for  the  Fair  on  such  a  magnificent  scale,  should  fail  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  providing  properly  for  the  educa- 
tional section.  It  should  have  been  assigned  the  choicest 
spot  in  all  the  Fair.  A  recent  writer  has  said  :  "  The  progress 
of  man  toward  higher  civilization  results  from  a  combination 
of  two  important  movements :  first,  that  which  aims  at  the 
acquisition  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  and  second,  that  which 
seeks  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  the  arts."  The  World's  Fair 
officials  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  representing  the  historical 
development  and  the  present  condition  of  the  arts  ;  but  they 
Avaited  until  the  Fair  was  almost  ready  to  be  opened  before 
giving  formal  recognition  to  the  institutions  which  make  it 
possible  to  maintain  these  same  arts  in  their  present  state,  and 
to  develop  them  still  further. 

The  space  when  assigned,  although  far  too  small  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended,  was  larger  than  had  been  given 
to  education  at  any  previous  World's  Fair.  The  greater  part 
of  it  was  devoted  to  exhibits  of  public  education,  and  con- 
tained a  wealth  of  material  for  studying  important  public  school 
questions,  such  as  centralized  authority  I's.  local  self-govern- 
ment ;  trained  teachers  vs.  untrained  ;  individual  freedom  for 
teacher  and  pupil  vs.  rigid  restriction  of  such  freedom  ;  the  use 
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of  text-books  vs.  the  study  of  nature ;  and  purely  intellectual 
discipline  vs.  the  simultaneous  training  of  head,  heart,  and 
hand.  The  foreign  exhibits  contained  much  valuable  material 
for  study  along  all  of  these  lines,  but  the  writer  will  use  them 
in  this  article  merely  as  illustrations  of  points  made  in  discuss- 
ing the  United  States'  exhibits. 

There  were  two  ways  in  which  the  visitor  could  get  a  broad 
view  of  public  education  in  the  United  States  :  first,  by  study- 
ing the  exhibit  sent  from  Washington  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation ;  and  second,  by  studying  the  exhibits  of  organiza- 
tion and  administration  in  the  several  State  sections.  The 
exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  intended  to  show 
what  attitude  the  national  government  assumes  toward  schools 
and  colleges  in  this  country,  viz.,  one  of  encouragement  and 
moral  support  to  every  educational  institution,  and  of  direct 
assistance  to  three  important  classes  of  schools:  (i)  The 
public  schools  in  each  new  State.  (2)  Agricultural  colleges  (of 
which  there  is  at  least  one  in  every  State  in  the  Union)  ;  and 
(3)  the  schools  of  Alaska.  The  bureau  also  co-operates  with 
school-men,  as  far  as  its  funds  permit,  in  translating  foreign 
publications,  and  in  collecting  and  publishing  information  of 
any  sort  that  will  help  the  cause  of  education. 

The  government  exhibit  therefore  consisted  largely  of  the 
publications  of  the  bureau,  including  books,  charts,  maps,  and 
statistics ;  books  collected  by  the  bureau,  such  as  catalogues 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  world ;  catalogues  of 
secondary  schools,  copies  of  educational  journals,  and  reports 
of  State  and  local  school  superintendents.  There  were  also  an 
interesting  showing  of  Alaskan  school  work  and  the  collective 
exhibit  of  agricultural  colleges  which  was  mentioned  in  a 
previous  article. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  examine  the  State  exhibits  in 
order  to  study  the  actual  conditions  under  which  public  school 
work  in  different  parts  of  the  country  is  carried  on.  The 
diversity  found  in  the  exhibits  of  school  laws  and  organization 
showed  at  once  how  entirely  independent  each  State  is  in  con- 
trolling these  matters.     In    some    States,    e.  g.,  Indiana,  the 
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authority  is  centralized,  while  in  others,  notably  Massachusetts, 
the  principle  of  local  self-government  prevails.  In  studying 
the  educational  exhibits  this  fact  had  to  be  kept  in  mind  con- 
stantly in  order  to  estimate  properly  the  importance  of  small 
collective  exhibits  as  compared  with  large  individual  exhibits. 

Nearly  every  State  exhibiting  made  some  attempt  to  show 
school  resources  and  organization,  but  only  four  or  five  did  this 
with  marked  success.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Michigan 
were  among  the  foremost,  sending  maps,  charts,  and  printed 
documents,  and  using  a  great  variety  of  graphic  and  tabular 
methods  to  illustrate  important  features  of  their  respective 
State  systems. 

New  York  sent  a  large  wall  map  on  which  were  indicated 
not  only  the  location  of  every  educational  institution  in  the 
State,  but  also  the  character  of  each,  whether  public  or  private  ; 
if  sectarian,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  how  supported, 
and  whether  it  admits  men  only,  or  women  only,  or  both. 
This  map  was  a  masterpiece  in  graphic  representation,  and 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Michigan  sent  a  smaller  wall  map,  answering  many  of  the 
same  questions  by  a  similar  system  of  arbitrary  signs,  and 
added  a  series  of  county  maps  that  were  placed  on  wing  frames 
at  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  could  contain  therefore  a  far  larger 
number  of  details  than  if  hung  on  the  wall.  By  the  side  of 
each  map  was  a  column  of  statistics  in  regard  to  the  schools 
shown  upon  it,  giving  school  population  and  attendance  ;  the 
number  of  teachers  (male  and  female),  and  the  average  salaries 
of  each  ;  the  number  of  schoolhouses  and  their  capacity ;  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  public  schools,  and  statements  in 
regard  to  the  taxes  assessed  for  their  support.  These  maps 
were  supplemented  by  graphic  charts  on  which  the  important 
totals  of  the  public  school  statistics  of  the  State  were  separately 
shown,  and  by  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  buildings,  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils  of  representative  schools  throughout 
its  State,  Each  photograph  was  accompanied  by  a  concise 
statement  in  regard  to  the  courses  of  study,  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, and  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  school 
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shown.  To  represent  the  administration  of  all  of  these  schools 
there  were  collected  in  a  single  volume  typical  sets  of  the 
administrative  blanks  used  by  the  central  authorities,  and  by 
many  of  the  best  schools  in  the  State. 

This  splendid  showing  of  organization  and  administration, 
together  with  the  exhibit  of  pupils'  work,  gave  a  good  picture 
of  public  education  in  Michigan  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university.  The  visitor  could  study  the  State  system  as  a  sys- 
tem, and  see  where  the  schools  are,  of  what  materials  they  are 
built,  how  well  attended,  what  the  pupils  look  like,  what  they 
study,  what  preparation  the  teachers  have  had,  what  salaries 
they  receive,  how  school  funds  are  raised  and  finances  man- 
aged, and  how  school  supervision  and  other  details  of  organ- 
ization are  controlled.  Michigan  is  not  mentioned  thus 
prominently  because  the  separate  parts  of  its  exhibit  were 
necessarily  better  than  the  corresponding  parts  of  other 
exhibits.  On  the  contrary  the  collection  of  pupils'  work,  for 
example,  was  very  inadequate  to  represent  the  schools  of  the 
State  or  even  of  its  larger  cities.  It  is  mentioned  because,  in 
showing  its  system  as  such,  it  combined  nearly  all  of  the  good 
features  to  be  found  in  the  State  exhibits. 

Cahfornia  sent  relief  maps  to  show  the  distribution  of  her 
rural  schools ;  and  South  Dakota  sent  maps  showing  the 
location  of  school  lands.  A  number  of  States  contributed  fine 
statistical  charts,  and  several  sent  collections  of  reports  and 
school  laws.  New  York  made  a  very  comprehensive  showing 
of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  including  in  it  many 
reports  and  bound  volumes  and  some  valuable  graphic  charts. 

Only  a  few  States  sent  maps  to  show  the  location  of  every 
public  school  building,  but  nearly  all  sent  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  school  architecture.  These  included  photographs  of 
the  exteriors  of  public  school  buildings,  plans  and  elevations  of 
typical  city  and  country  schools  ;  descriptions  of  the  methods 
used  in  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating  schoolhouses,  and  pho- 
tographs of  interiors  showing  the  general  appearance  of  recita- 
tion rooms  and  laboratories  in  use,  their  furniture  and  fittings, 
and,  in   many  instances,  the  pupils  themselves,  either  busy  at 
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work  or  else  grouped  in  the  foreground.  It  was  noticeable  that 
many  of  the  Western  cities  had  especially  handsome  school- 
houses,  and  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  schools  recently 
built  showed  a  marked  advance  over  their  predecessors,  both 
in  architectural  beauty  and  in  fitness  for  school  work. 

The  fine  collection  of  photographs  sent  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  to  represent  library  architecture  should  also  be  men- 
tioned here.  It  contained  numerous  plans  and  elevations  and 
about  two  hundred  photographs  of  large  library  buildings  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  studied  with  great  care  by 
visitors.  In  many  parts  of  the  educational  section  there  were 
supplementary  exhibits — reports,  bibliographies,  and  statistical 
tables — giving  further  information  about  libraries.  It  was  very 
interesting  to  study  the  American  library  exhibits  in  connec- 
tion with  those  sent  by  the  German  and  other  foreign  govern- 
ments, in  order  to  see  how  our  country  compares  with  the 
other  leading  countries  of  the  world  in  providing  for  this 
great  department  of  public  education. 

School  architecture  and  equipment  were  also  represented  by 
a  number  of  model  schoolrooms  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the 
several  active  exhibits.  These  were  located  in  various  parts  of 
the  grounds,  and  although  only  one  or  two  were  designed  to 
represent  public  school  work,  all  of  them  will  be  noted  here 
for  the  reason  that  a  model  room  ought  to  show  the  best 
equipment  for  every  school  of  the  grade  represented,  whether 
public  or  private. 

There  were  two  of  these  rooms  in  the  Illinois  building. 
One  was  fitted  up  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  contained  a  representative 
collection  of  school  furniture  for  teachers  and  pupils  and  also 
a  considerable  amount  of  apparatus  for  instruction — maps, 
pictures  and  diagrammatic  charts,  collections  and  apparatus 
for  science  work  and  kindergarten  teaching,  and  a  few  text- 
books. 

The  other  was  a  light  airy  room  in  which,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  a  kindergarten  was  in 
daily  session.     It  had  large  windows  on   the  south  and  east 
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sides,  the  walls  were  prettily  tinted  and  decorated,  the  window 
seats  were  filled  with  flowers,  and  there  was  the  usual  kinder- 
garten furniture.  It  showed  not  an  elaborate  ideal,  but  simply 
an  attractive,  cheerful  schoolroom  such  as  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided, if  possible,  for  every  kindergarten. 

In  the  children's  building  there  were  several  model  rooms : 
a  creche  in  which  the  babies  were  cared  for  by  nurses  and  the 
"  toddlers  "  were  amused  with  toys  and  games ;  a  kitchen 
garden  containing  the  appliances  needed  in  teaching  elemen- 
tary housewifery ;  a  gymnasium  provided  with  simple  apparatus 
for  body-building  ;  a  deaf  and  dumb  school  which  had  no 
especially  unique  school  furniture  ;  and  a  Sloyd  workshop. 
The  latter  was  equipped  with  the  benches  and  tools  needed  in 
constructing  the  entire  series  of  models  that  are  made  in  the 
Sloyd  school  in  Boston,  and  it  attracted  a  greal  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  favorable  comment. 

The  Indian  school  building  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
grounds  was  not  intended  to  be  typical  of  what  a  school  of 
this  kind  should  be.  It  was  necessarily  small,  and  without  the 
machinery  and  other  appliances  needed  in  teaching  the  more 
important  industrial  branches,  and  yet  it  illustrated  very  well 
the  problems  that  must  be  met  in  these  schools  ;  and  by  means 
of  well-arranged  rooms  for  work  and  for  recitation,  and  also  by 
photographs  and  transparencies  showing  the  buildings  of 
several  Indian  schools,  it  gave  to  the  visitor  a  tolerably  good 
idea  of  how  such  institutions  are  equipped. 

There  were  in  various  parts  of  the  educational  section 
interesting  exhibits  of  school  furniture.  The  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion showed  models  illustrating  the  historical  development  of 
American  invention  along  this  line ;  several  manufacturers 
sent  specimens  of  the  furniture  now  on  the  market ;  and  a 
number  of  foreign  countries — notably  Uruguay  and  Japan — 
showed  models  of  school  furniture  and  fittings. 

Appliances  and  apparatus  for  instruction  did  not  occupy  a 
very  large  part  of  the  space  devoted  to  school  exhibits.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  objective  methods  now 
so  generally  recognized  as  an  indispensable  feature  of  every 
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scheme  of  education  make  it  possible  to  use  so  many  things  as 
"  apparatus  for  instruction  "  that  not  merely  the  contents  of  a 
single  section  but  nearly  everything  in  the  Fair  might  be 
classed  under  this  head  by  one  or  another  kind  of  school. 
There  were,  however,  several  exhibits  designed  especially  to 
show  the  apparatus  used  for  teaching  the  principles  of  science 
in  secondary  schools.  One  represented  the  amount  of  appar- 
atus that  a  school  must  have  in  order  to  secure  a  special  ap- 
propriation from  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
near  it  was  a  fuller  collection  intended  to  show  what  additional 
appliances  these  schools  are  expected  to  obtain  as  soon  as  their 
funds  permit. 

There  were  several  collections  of  apparatus  made  by 
students  in  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  from  the  Teachers  College  in  New 
York,  and  consisted  of  one  hundred  specimens  of  simple 
apparatus  for  instruction  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  physiology. 
The  construction  and  use  of  each  piece  were  explained  by 
means  of  diagrams  and  printed  statements.  This  collection 
was  carefully  studied  by  a  great  many  teachers,  who  regarded 
it  as  one  of  the  most  helpful  parts  of  the  entire  educational 
exhibit.  Several  normal  schools  sent  smaller  collections  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  some  added  simple  apparatus  for  teaching 
geology,  botany,  and  other  subjects. 

Normal  schools  did  not  on  the  whole  make  very  extensive 
exhibits,  as  they  seemed  to  feel  that  their  work  was  hard  to 
represent.  It  is  true  that  the  training  of  teachers  is  a  process 
of  developing  an  inner  power  that  does  not  find  immediate 
outward  expression,  and  that  many  of  the  methods  used  can 
be  illustrated  only  in  an  active  exhibit.  There  are,  neverthe- 
less, important  parts  of  normal  school  work  that  can  be  shown. 

A  number  of  State  normal  schools  sent  collections  of  pho- 
tographs and  bound  volumes  of  written  work,  but  usually  not 
enough  to  enable  visitors  to  study  the  methods  they  use  or  the 
results  they  have  achieved.  A  few  exhibits,  notably  those  from 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  were  more  satis- 
factory in   this   respect,  and  the   Illinois   exhibit   contained   a 
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most  valuable  normal  school  section.  The  latter  was  in  two 
parts,  the  State  schools  being  shown  in  the  Illinois  building, 
and  the  Cook  County  school  in  the  Children's  building.  The 
large  amount  of  space  available  gave  the  normal  schools  of 
Illinois  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  other  States,  and  they 
used  it  well.  They  devoted  a  part  of  the  wall  space  to  show- 
ing, by  means  of  a  series  of  charts,  the  courses  of  study  they 
offer,  and  the  inter-relations  of  these  courses.  Below  were 
volumes  of  written  papers  representing  work  done  by  pupils  in 
each  subject  of  study,  and  also  herbaria  and  other  scientific 
collections  made  by  students.  Equipment  was  represented  by 
means  .of  photographs,  and  the  work  of  model  schools  was 
shown  in  its  relation  to  normal  school  training.  Methods  for 
nature  study  and  various  kinds  of  illustrative  work  were  promi- 
nent in  each  of  the  three  exhibits,  especially  in  that  of  the 
Cook  County  school. 

The  exhibits  above  noted  were  very  essential  features  of  the 
public  school  section,  but  of  course  the  greater  part  of  the 
space  was  filled  with  pupils'  work ;  the  walls  being  covered 
chiefly  with  the  results  of  drawing  and  form  study,  and  the 
shelves  with  volumes  of  written  work,  while  the  cases  con- 
tained mechanical  and  scientific  products.  It  was  necessary, 
for  the  interpretation  of  this  great  mass  of  material,  that  each 
exercise  shown  should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
course  of  study  to  which  it  belonged,  the  previous  preparation 
of  the  student  who  produced  it,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
he  worked  on  this  particular  occasion.  In  most  of  the  ex- 
hibits these  teacher's  statements  were  wholly  lacking,  and  in 
only  a  few  were  they  at  all  satisfactory. 

Many  of  the  State  exhibits  were  so  fragmentary  that  it  was 
impossible  to  arrange  them  in  a  way  that  would  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  Those  which  were  more  com- 
plete did  not  adopt  a  common  plan  of  arrangement,  and  the  re- 
sult was  very  confusing.  A  few  of  the  States  made  up  for  this  de- 
fect by  providing  expert  custodians  to  assist  visitors  who  wanted 
to  study  school  work,  but  where  there  was  no  regular  attendant 
it  interfered  seriously  with  the  usefulness  of  the  exhibit. 
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Illinois  and  Washington  had  plenty  of  room  in  their  State 
buildings,  and  were  able  therefore  to  carry  out  the  original 
"  gridiron  "  plan,  viz.,  to  arrange  school  material  so  that  by 
going  through  the  exhibit  in  one  direction  visitors  could  follow 
a  single  subject  through  successive  grades,  and  by  going 
through  at  right  angles  to  this  direction  they  could  study  the 
work  done  in  every  subject  taught  in  a  single  grade.  The 
material  in  the  Illinois  exhibit  was  grouped  under  the  heads 
of  {a)  rural  schools,  {b)  graded  schools,  {c)  high  schools,  and 
{d)  manual  training  schools.  The  intention  was  to  make  an 
institutional  exhibit,  /.  ^.,  a  collective  exhibit  of  the  entire 
public  school  system  of  the  State  rather  than  an  aggregation 
oi  individual  exhibits  from  various  schools  in  the  State.  This 
proved  to  be  impracticable,  because  the  State  has  not  a  uniform 
system,  and  there  is  so  much  difference  between  schools  of  the 
same  grade  in  different  places  that  no  collective  exhibit  could 
represent  them  fairly. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Illinois  exhibit 
was  sent  by  the  Chicago  schools.  The  greater  part  of  it  was 
displayed  on  wing  frames,  of  which  each  was  devoted  to  a 
single  subject  of  study,  and  had  its  contents  arranged  grade  by 
grade  in  a  progressive  series.  There  were  also  bound  volumes 
of  written  work  and  a  number  of  drawings,  and  the  whole 
afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  what 
the  Chicago  schools  are  doing. 

The  exhibit  of  science  teaching  from  the  high  schools  of  Chi- 
cago was  especially  well  arranged.  It  included  work  in  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology,  and  bore  evidence  of  being  genuine, 
i.  e.,  pupils'  work  prepared  in  the  class  room  or  in  the  labora- 
tory, as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  The  writer 
does  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  work  was  exceptional  in 
being  genuine,  but  only  that  it  was  exceptional  in  bearing  on 
its  face  such  clear  evidence  that  it  was  genuine.  It  included 
pictures  and  descriptions  of  experiments,  showing  the  material 
and  apparatus  used,  the  methods  followed,  and  the  results 
achieved.  These  exhibits  of  actual  results,  used  in  connection 
with  photographs,  showing  pupils  at  work,  enabled  the  visitor 
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to  form  a  good  idea  of  what  the  Chicago  high  schools  attempt 
in  science  teaching,  and  how  far  it  is  successful. 

The  science  work  from  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  and 
from  Kansas  City  was  also  especially  strong.  A  unique  feature 
of  the  Kansas  City  exhibit  represented  work  done  by  pupils  in 
collecting  seeds,  eggs,  and  insects,  caring  for  them  in  school 
laboratories  and  observing  their  habits  and  growth  from  day 
to  day.  Another  suggestive  science  exhibit  (sent  by  a  New 
York  academy)  contained  collections  made  by  pupils  during 
a  summer  excursion  of  several  weeks,  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
supplementing  the  regular  school  work  by  a  more  direct  study 
of  nature. 

In  many  other  ways  the  exhibits  showed  that  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  in  the  public  schools  of  America  toward 
introducing  nature  study  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  and  cultivating  in  the  pupils  habits  of  careful 
observation  and  experiment.  After  discovering  important 
truths  for  themselves  they  are  required  to  describe  and  inter- 
pret what  they  have  discovered.  One  of  the  best  results  of 
this  method  is  that  it  gives  them  a  real  interest  in  the  language 
work  involved  and  helps  greatly  in  developing  their  power  of 
expression.  They  are  also  required  to  make  simple  sketches 
to  illustrate  their  notes  and  compositions.  This  fixes  in  their 
minds  some  of  the  more  important  facts  and  gives  them  an 
additional  means  of  expression. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  danger  in  allowing  the  average 
teacher  to  attempt  to  correlate  language-work  and  drawing 
with  science,  literature,  history,  and  mathematics.  Many  of 
the  exhibits  of  pupils'  work,  particularly  from  Western  States, 
served  to  emphasize  this  point.  It  seemed  as  if  certain 
teachers  who  attempted  correlation  hid  lost  their  sense  of 
proportion  and  had  allowed  pupils  to  r!evot°  far  more  time 
and   attention    to    drawings   tli."  i'^ct-matter  they 

were  intended  to  illustrate.  A  two-liour  sketch  is  out  of  place 
on  a  fifteen-minute  problem  in  arithmetic.  It  may  be  that 
this  error  is  not  as  widespread  as  the  exhibits  would  seem  to 
indicate  and  that  the  material  shown  was  prepared  for  exhibi- 
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tion  purposes  instead  of  being  regular  school  work.  At  any 
rate  such  exhibits  were  open  to  criticism,  for  if  they  were 
really  representative  they  showed  badly  arranged  work,  and  if 
not  they  should  never  have  been  sent  to  the  Exposition. 

The  exhibits  of  form-study  and  drawing  were  important 
features  in  every  State  section.  They  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  wall  space,  not  because  they  were  of  superior 
excellence,  nor  because  this  subject  is  given  a  conspicuous  place 
in  every  grade  of  public  school  work,  but,  in  most  cases,  simply 
because  they  were  more  easily  mounted  and  more  showy  than 
other  school  products.  However,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
admirable  work  exhibited,  and  nearly  every  current  method 
of  teaching  drawing  was  shown  in  one  place  or  another.  In 
the  New  Jersey  exhibit,  for  example,  there  were  five  cases  of 
pupils'  drawings  placed  side  by  side,  each  showing  the  results 
of  a  different  system. 

The  system  most  fully  represented  in  the  public  school  sec- 
tion was  the  Prang.  In  a  central  location  was  the  "  ideal 
exhibit"  arranged  by  the  Prang  Company.  It  contained  a 
typical  series  of  models  and  exercises  intended  to  show  a  com- 
plete course  in  geometrical,  constructive,  and  decorative  draw- 
ing. Many  of  the  neighboring  State  exhibits  served  to  show, 
by  means  of  pupils'  work,  to  what  extent  schools  had  suc- 
ceeded in  applying  this  system. 

The  exhibit  of  pupils'  written  work  consisted  of  daily  exer- 
cises such  as  compositions,  dictations,  and  laboratory  notes  ;  of 
monthly  and  annual  examinations ;  and  of  occasional  produc- 
tions of  all  kinds.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  latter  Avere 
specially  prepared  for  the  Exposition,  and  were  revised  and 
copied  until  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  they  really  rep- 
resented. They  formed  a  marked  contrast  with  the  correspond- 
ing French  exhibits.  A  single  volume  sent  from  Paris  by  one 
of  the  ecoles  e'lementaires  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
French  method  of  showing  pupils'  work.  It  contained  all  of 
the  written  exercises  of  a  certain  boy,  from  the  time  he  entered 
school  at  six  years  of  age  until  he  left  eight  years  later.  First 
there  was  a  picture  of  him  taken  when  he  entered,  and  a  pref- 
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ace  written  by  his  teacher  to  help  readers  to  interpret  the  work 
which  followed.  Then  came  exercises  and  examinations, 
grouped  to  show  his  progress  from  year  to  year  and  to  illus- 
trate the  successive  steps  in  the  course  of  instruction  and  the 
methods  used  in  teaching.  There  were  in  the  exercises  fre- 
quent corrections  made  by  the  teacher,  and  on  the  examination 
papers  were  the  original  marks,  showing  what  credit  the  pupil 
received.  There  were  also  copies  of  his  record  throughout 
the  eight  years  and  of  the  certificate  he  received  at  gradua- 
tion, together  with  his  photograph  taken  at  fourteen.  He  was 
said  to  be  a  boy  of  no  more  than  average  ability,  but  it  makes 
no  difference  in  the  value  of  the  exhibit  whether  or  not  this  is 
true,  because  the  volume  represents  not  one  student  enter- 
ing into  unequal  competition  with  others,  but  an  individual 
steadily  developing  his  faculties  and  striving  to  improve  on 
his  own  previous  work.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should 
attend  school  in  the  same  place  for  eight  years,  and  that  all  of 
his  work  should  be  preserved,  in  order  to  make  this  exhibit 
possible.  Neither  of  these  conditions  is  likely  to  obtain  in  a 
rapidly  growing  community,  and  therefore  a  similar  American 
exhibit  would  be  difficult  to  prepare.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple involved,  viz.,  the  competition  of  the  pupil  not  with  his" 
classmates  but  with  himself,  is,  however,  one  that  we  could 
easily  adapt  to  American  conditions,  and  thus  provide  for  a 
better  gauge  of  the  efficiency  of  our  school  work  than  was 
found  in  home  exhibits  at  the  Fair. 

Many  teachers  who  studied  the  school  exhibits  seemed  to 
feel  that  work  in  their  own  grade  was  the  most  important  part 
for  them  to  see.  They  gave,  therefore,  comparatively  little 
attention  to  the  broader  aspects  of  the  educational  exhibits, 
and  confined  themselves  almost  entirely  to  work  which  was 
directly  comparable  to  their  own.  This  may  have  been  the 
best  plan  for  teachers  whose  visit  to  the  Fair  was  so  short 
that  they  could  devote  but  little  time  to  school  exhibits,  but 
this  was  not  always  the  case.  There  were  some  who  did  not 
feel  any  interest  in  the  exhibits  from  other  grades.  If  our 
schools  should  follow  the  plan  adopted  by  certain  of  the  lower 
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schools  in  Germany,  viz.,  of  promoting  the  teacher  with  the 
pupils,  it  would  result  in  giving  many  of  the  teachers  a  wider 
range  of  interests,  and  thus  in  stimulating  them  to  seek  help- 
ful suggestions  in  the  work  of  every  school  grade. 

Among  the  World's  Fair  visitors  there  were,  of  course, 
many  teachers  who  took  the  broad  view  of  education  and  were 
inclined  to  study,  as  far  as  their  time  would  permit,  each  edu- 
cational exhibit.  Among  them  none  appeared  to  be  more 
interested  in  all  that  the  schools  had  sent  than  the  kinder- 
gartners.  They  wanted  to  see,  not  only  exhibits  representing 
the  work  of  kindergartens  and  training  classes,  but  also  exhibits 
showing  whether  or  not  the  seeds  planted  in  a  "  child  garden  " 
are  given  opportunity  to  grow  in  later  school  life ;  whether 
music  is  continued  through  every  grade  ;  whether  the  skill 
acquired  in  the  occupations  is  used  as  a  foundation  for  an 
uninterrupted  course  in  manual  training ;  whether  the  devel- 
opment of  a  love  for  nature  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  all 
school  work  ;  and  whether  the  social  instinct  which  leads  the 
kindergarten  child  to  recognize  that  he  is  only  one  among 
many  continues  to  be  fostered  by  the  study  of  history  and 
the  social  sciences.  They  found  indications  that  in  certain 
places  nearly  all  of  these  questions  could  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative  and  in  many  others  they  could  not. 

The  real  kindergarten  exhibits  (as  contrasted  with  the 
exhibits  representing  kindergarten  features  in  primary  schools) 
were  not  very  numerous,  and  owing  to  the  diiTficulty  of  showing 
the  results  of  this  early  work  the  best  of  them  were  far  from 
satisfactory.  The  one  exception  to  this  statement  was  the 
active  exhibit  in  the  Illinois  building.  There,  every  day,  a 
group  of  well-equipped  teachers  conducted  a  model  kinder- 
garten that  showed  to  thousands  of  people,  during  the 
summer,  a  beautiful  picture  of  happy  school  life.  Visitors 
were  admitted  to  a  low  gallery  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and 
were  requested  not  to  talk  while  there.  The  children  were 
brought  from  their  homes  to  the  Fair  each  morning  in  an 
omnibus,  and  during  the  session  they  took  part  in  the  plays 
and  games,  the  songs  and    occupations — in  everything  that 
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is  characteristic  of  a  true  kindergarten — without  paying  the 
slightest  attention  to  visitors  or  to  the  many  distractions 
around  them.  It  was  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  a  teacher  who  can  make  the  school 
work  interest  her  pupils.  There  were,  in  addition  to  the 
exhibits  sent  by  kindergartens  and  training  classes,  several 
representing  manufacturers  of  kindergarten  supplies.  Each 
of  these  three  classes  of  exhibits  was  of  great  value  to  teachers 
directly  connected  with  the  work,  but  to  the  average  visitor 
they  did  not  as  a  rule  give  very  clear  or  accurate  ideas.  There 
was,  however,  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Gallery,  one  kindergarten 
exhibit  that  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  was  sent 
by  the  city  of  Rochester  and  contained,  in  addition  to  a  large 
amount  of  material  for  teaching  and  of  work  done  by  pupils, 
a  series  of  thirty  photographs  showing  a  kindergarten  in 
session.  These  had  been  enlarged  from  kodak  pictures  taken 
an  artist  who  spent  a  day  in  one  of  the  public  kindergartens, 
sitting  among  the  children  and  taking  a  picture  whenever  he 
had  a  good  opportunity.  The  result  was  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs representing  nearly  every  important  feature  of  the 
daily  kindergarten  programme. 

In  this  discussion  of  public  school  and  kindergarten  exhibits 
the  writer  has  followed  the  same  plan  as  in  previous  articles, 
and  has  merely  tried  to  point  out  some  features  of  the  educa- 
tional section  that  were  worthy  of  study,  leaving  it  to  the 
specialists  in  each  department  to  estimate  relative  values. 

Richard  Waterman,  Jr. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Other  articles  on  educational  exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair  have  appeared  in  the 
issues  of  the  Educational  Review  for  January,  February,  March,  June,  and 
September,  1893,  and  January  and  February,  1S94. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN 

I,   FROM   THE   POINT  OF  VIEW   OF   EDUCATIONAL  THEORY 

I.   The  Educational  Ladder 

Shall  the  probable  destination  of  the  pupil  of  the  public 
school  make  any  difference  in  the  matter  or  method  of  the 
studies  he  pursues?  The  one  hundred  men  whose  opinions  are 
embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  answer,  No. 
So  long  as  he  chooses  to  remain  in  school,  the  training  given 
to  the  son  of  the  artisan  or  the  farmer  shall  not  differ,  so  far 
as  any  given  study  is  concerned,  from  that  of  the  future  scien- 
tist, statesman,  or  professional  man.  Not  only  is  this  principle 
to  hold  good  for  social  classes,  but  it  is  to  be  equally  valid  for 
the  sexes.  Evidently  the  general  acceptance  of  this  theory 
will  touch  many  and  widespread  interests. 

In  the  first  place,  private  schools  owe  much  of  their  support 
to  the  conviction  that  the  public  schools  do  not  fit  for  college. 
In  the  next  place,  many  colleges  adhere  to  an  antiquated  pro- 
gramme of  studies  because  private  schools  consent  to  honor 
their  requirements,  however  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  Furthermore,  the  people  in  general  have  the  con- 
viction that  higher  education  is  good  only  for  a  few  professions ; 
that  it  is  confessedly  out  of  touch  with  the  economic  world, 
and  that,  consequently,  it  is  not  for  them.  Naturally,  therefore, 
they  have  taken  little  interest  in  making  the  public  school  a 
road  to  the  college.  Many  cities  indeed  take  pride  in  calling 
the  public  school  the  college  of  the  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that  the  managers  of  higher 
education,  under  the  splendid  leadership  of  such  colleges  as 
Harvard  and  Cornell,  have  come  to  the  conviction  that  the 
benefits  of  college  education  must  no  longer  be  the  preroga- 
tive of  a  small  professional  class,  but  that  they  must  be  not 
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only  a  privilege  but  a  necessity  for  the  leaders  of  all  classes. 
This  view  is  summed  up  in  the  declaration  of  President  Schur- 
man,  that  the  best  leaving  requirements  of  the  high  schools 
must  speedily  be  recognized  as  the  best  entering  requirements 
for  the  colleges. 

Again,  this  new  principle  cuts  squarely  across  the  caste  idea 
in  education.  Germany  maintains  different  schools  for  differ- 
ent social  classes,  such  as  the  Volks-,  the  Biirger-,  the  Hohere 
Tochter  schools,  and  the  Gymnasia.  There  is  no  educa- 
tional ladder  in  this  system,  since  nine-tenths  of  the  children 
of  the  empire,  now  in  the  Volks-schools,  have  their  educational 
destiny  fixed  when  they  enter  them  at  the  age  of  six.  These 
schools  lead  nowhere  except  into  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor. 
Ziller  defends  the  scheme  on  the  plea  that  there  is  pedagogical 
advantage  in  keeping  the  children  of  the  poor  by  themselves 
since,  forsooth,  their  store  of  interpreting  ideas  will  be  sub- 
stantially alike,  and  quite  different  from  those  possessed  by 
children  of  higher  social  classes.  If  Germans  like  this  sort  of 
thing  we  need  not  complain,  but  the  American  people  are  not 
likely  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  dearest  principles  of  social  and 
political  equality — the  birthright  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
land — for  any  poor  mess  of  pedagogical  pottage.  Small  edu- 
cational advantages  there  doubtless  are  in  preparing  classical, 
scientific,  and  technological  students  differently  both  as  to  sub- 
ject-matter and  method  in  given  branches ;  they  are  but  as 
chaff  to  wheat,  however,  when  we  consider  the  importance  of 
making  higher  education  possible  to  every  child. 

The  only  reason  this  principle  has  not  been  active  through- 
out the  United  States  as  it  is  now  in  many  Western  States,  has 
been  the  narrow  policy  of  our  colleges,  which  have  heretofore 
insisted  upon  stretching  or  lopping  every  candidate  for  en- 
trance until  he  would  fit  the  classical  bed.  We  are  growing 
into  wider  conceptions  of  the  function  and  scope  of  higher 
education  in  these  days,  for  which  no  one  is  to  be  more 
thanked  than  the  honored  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  the  committee  recommends  that 
all  students  of  the  public  high  schools  should  study  the  same 
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branches.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  their  thought.  This 
would  avoid  one  evil,  only  to  fall  into  a  worse.  The  broad- 
ening of  the  college  curriculum  to  include  modern  languages, 
English  and  other  literatures;  biological,  physical,  chemical, 
geographical,  and  other  natural  sciences;  history,  politics,  eco- 
nomics, and  sociology,  to  say  nothing  of  technology,  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  high  school  to  appeal  to  every  variety  of 
talent,  as  the  colleges  formerly  appealed  to  the  linguistic  talent, 
and  yet  prepare  their  pupils  for  some  important  phase  of  higher 
education. 

Thi^  report  will  accelerate  the  reform  of  the  colleges,  since 
it  shows  that  the  latter  need  not  inquire  so  particularly  what  a 
student  has  studied.  The  college  curriculum  is  now  so  com- 
prehensive that  a  student  may  profitably  enter  upon  a  course 
of  higher  instruction,  no  matter  upon  what  phases  of  the 
humanities  or  the  sciences  the  emphasis  has  been  laid  in  his 
high  school  course.  Under  this  enlarged  conception  of  the 
scope  of  higher  education  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  prac- 
ticable to  co-ordinate  the  colleges  and  the  public  high  schools, 
so  that  the  educational  ladder  which  has  been  constructed 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university  in  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, and  other  Western  States,  is  likewise  a  practicable  possi- 
bility throughout  the  Union. 

2.  Concrete  vs.  Formal  Education 
In  this  connection,  the  special  reports  bring  out  in  a  light, 
which  to  some  will  be  startling,  the  fact  of  the  substantial 
abandonment  of  the  well-worn  theory  of  formal  discipline,  or 
the  idea  that  the  mind  can  store  up  mechanical  force  in  a  few 
subjects,  like  grammar  and  mathematics,  which  can  be  used 
with  efficiency  in  any  department  of  life.  We  {i.  e.,  all  of  us 
except  the  reformers)  usually  defend  in  theory  what  has  been 
long  established  in  practice.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  liberal  culture 
that  the  colleges  have  given  in  the  past  should  assume  that 
this  type  of  higher  education  is  the  only  one  worthy  the 
name.     But  the  necessities  of  modern  times  have  forced  us  to 
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a  broader  outlook,  which  is  nowhere  more  emphasized  than  in 
this  report.  Every  one  of  the  sub-conferences  claims  for  its 
group  of  subjects  an  educational  value  equal  to  that  of  every 
other,  and  in  the  main  has  its  claim  allowed  by  the  Committee 
of  Ten,  though  it  must  be  confessed  not  always  for  the  best 
reason.  The  claim  is  sometimes  allowed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
take  one's  breath  away,  as  for  instance  in  the  following :  "  Every 
youth  who  entered  college  would  have  spent  four  years  in 
studying  a  few  subjects  thoroughly ;  and  on  the  theory  that 
all  subjects  are  to  be  considered  equivalent  in  educational  rank 
for  the  purpose  of  admission  to  college,  it  would  make  no 
difference  which  subjects  he  had  chosen  from  the  programme — 
he  would  have  had  four  years  of  strong  and  effective  mental 
training."  This  paragraph  implies  that  the  formal  discipline 
we  have  heretofore  ascribed  to  classics  and  mathematics  may 
really  be  obtained  in  the  study  of  anything,  consequently  it 
makes  no  difference  what  we  study.  That  is,  it  seeks  to  cor- 
rect an  erroneous  theory  by  making  it  universal.  Doubtless 
the  Committee  of  Ten  intend  that  the  paragraph  quoted  shall 
be  taken  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  for  they  nowhere  suggest  in 
the  programmes  they  offer  that  the  humanities  are  so  valuable 
that  sciences  may  be  forgotten,  or  that  a  pupil  can  know  so 
much  of  the  physical  world  that  he  needs  to  know  nothing  of 
himself  or  of  what  the  race  has  done.  Should  it  even  turn  out 
that  the  committee  mean  just  what  they  seem  to  say,  no  harm 
will  ensue,  for  the  programmes  offered  by  the  sub-committee 
and  summarized  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  are  so  rich  in  mat- 
ter that  no  theory  of  formal  discipline  that  may  be  attached 
to  them  is  likely  to  be  injurious.  Whatever  grains  of  truth 
there  may  be  in  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline,  it  is  clear 
that  this  is  not  the  dominating  idea  in  the  reports  on  the  sub- 
jects, for  evidently  it  is  here  assumed  that  the  mind  becomes 
disciplined  through  the  mastery  of  concrete  knowledge — and 
plenty  of  it.  They  set  no  child  to  doing  things  simply  because 
they  are  hard,  but  assign  him  knowledge  because  it  is  valuable. 
How  any  given  programme  shall  be  made  up,  what  phases  of 
the  humanities,  the  sciences,  or  the   economic  studies,  shall 
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receive  the  chief  emphasis,  is,  perhaps  properly,  left  to  be 
decided  by  the  tastes  or  felt  needs  of  the  various  communities. 
The  report  lays  down  no  guiding  principles,  expressing  its 
opinion  only  by  means  of  a  few  sample  programmes.  But 
everywhere  throughout  the  reports  of  the  sub-conferences  the 
thought  is  conveyed  that  intellectual  power  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  ideas — with  real  knowledge.  In  each  group  of 
subjects,  therefore,  a  full,  rich  body  of  knowledge  is  recom- 
mended, whose  mastery  will  secure  a  well  articulated  mass  of 
relate  !  ideas.  Thinking  is  the  perception  of  relations,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  be  taught  to  think  well  is  to  exercise 
this  power  on  related  knowledge.  If  we  have  not  the  ideas, 
we  cannot  see  the  relations.  For  this  reason,  an  elementary 
education  should  exercise  the  thought  not  only  upon  mind  as 
independent  of  nature,  and  upon  nature  as  independent  of 
mind,  but  also  upon  mind  and  nature  in  their  economic  or 
practical  union.  One  misses  in  the  report  any  reference  to 
this  last  phase  of  education,  there  being  no  treatment  of  indus- 
trial or  commercial  aspects  of  high  school  training.  But  this 
only  means  that  we  can't  do  everything  all  at  once  and  noth- 
ing first.  It  also  points  to  the  need  of  further  conferences 
upon  the  omitted  departments  of  school  work,  notably  those 
of  industrial  and  elementary  education.  The  Committee  of 
Ten  have  attempted  little  more  than  a  summary  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  sub-committees,  and  the  construction  of  a  few 
possible  programmes  from  their  recommendations.  The 
effective  co-ordination  of  such  a  series  of  isolated  reports  is 
an  earnest  piece  of  work,  not  to  be  accomplished  by  mechan- 
ical adjustments  of  time  and  subject-matter. 

The  limits  of  the  present  paper  preclude  a  discussion  of 
more  than  the  two  points  mentioned.  Of  the  effect  of  the 
report  as  a  whole,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  It  brings  to 
a  focus  the  discussions  of  a  dozen  National  Educational  Associ- 
ations, and  may  thus  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  result  of  the 
best  (unarticulated)  American  thought  upon  secondary  edu- 
cation. It  is  in  such  concrete  workable  shape  that  it  will 
prove  at  once  an  inspiration  and  a  guide  to  all  who  have  the 
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direction  of  secondary  education  committed  to  their  charge. 
Though  only  a  beginning,  it  is  a  most  promising  one. 

Charles  de  Garmo 

SWARTHMORE    COLLEGE 


II.   FROM   THE   POINT   OF   VIEW   OF   THE   ENDOWED   ACADEMY 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  the  reports  of 
the  conferences,  have  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  preparatory 
schools.  The  number  of  these  schools  is  relatively  very  small, 
but  for  several  reasons  their  influence  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  number,  size,  and  cost.  The  pupils  who  resort  to 
them  as  a  rule  have  a  much  more  definite  aim  and  a  higher 
ambition  for  intellectual  distinction  than  the  pupils  in  other 
secondary  schools.  They  come  from  homes  in  which  the 
higher  education  is  valued.  They  intend  to  pursue  long  and 
difificult  courses  of  study  in  school,  college,  and  professional 
schools.  Their  progress  is  not  hindered  by  the  indifference  of 
pupils  who  do  not  expect  to  go  to  college,  and  who  find  in  this 
circumstance  not  a  strong  motive  to  zeal  and  diligence  but  a 
temptation  to  listlessness  and  remissness.  Some  of  these 
schools  are  old,  invested  with  interesting  traditions,  and  have 
created  for  themselves,  like  the  colleges,  equipment  in  build- 
ings, grounds,  books,  and  other  appliances,  and  have  secured 
a  distinct  constituency,  not  restricted  to  a  single  locality  but 
covering  a  wide  area,  and  influential  because  it  represents  not 
the  training  of  the  schools  alone,  but  also  the  discipline  and 
acquisitions  of  the  colleges  and  other  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  So  far  as  they  have  confined  themselves  to  their 
specific  work  of  preparing  pupils  for  the  upper  schools,  they 
have  been  relieved  from  the  multiplication  of  subjects  taught, 
and  been  able  to  concentrate  their  energy  upon  the  require- 
ments of  the  schools  to  which  their  graduates  go  up.  For  the 
most  part  they  have  been  free  or  practically  free  from  the 
changes  and  caprices  of  political  control.  In  many  cases  their 
pupils  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  distractions  of  general 
society  and    secluded    to  academic  duties  and    to   regulated 
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recreations  within  the  school  precincts.  They  have  attracted 
and  retained  in  some  notable  instances  the  devoted  service  of 
very  able  and  inspiring  teachers,  whose  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  a  long  succession  of  selected  pupils  has  been  deep 
and  formative.  The  better  schools  of  this  type  have  been  so 
large  and  strong  that  they  could  resist  the  disturbing  interfer- 
ence and  dictation  of  parents  and  pupils  alike,  and  maintain 
with  consistency  and  dignity  approved  courses  of  study  and 
establish  3d  methods  of  administration  and  discipline.  Under 
the  law  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  as  a  result  of  the  useful- 
ness and  prestige  of  these  schools,  old  and  new,  their  number 
is  rapidly  increasing,  some  being  established  to  meet  a  local 
demand  and  others  in  the  interest  of  the  wider  public. 

It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  present  investigation 
and  report  to  leave  out  of  the  account  the  preparatory  schools. 
Sufficient  place  was  given  to  representatives  of  these  schools 
in  making  up  the  committee  and  the  conferences,  and  many 
members  whose  first  interest  lay  elsewhere  were  familiar  with 
them  on  account  of  previous  connection  with  them  as  teachers, 
pupils,  or  governors,  or  they  had  been  brought  otherwise  into 
immediate  sympathy  with  their  defects  and  excellences.  If 
any  just  charge  could  be  brought  against  the  appointments  for 
this  report,  it  could  not  be  that  the  work  of  the  preparatory 
schools  had  been  overlooked  or  underestimated.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  many  of  the  considerations, 
suggestions,  and  conclusions  here  set  forth  had  been  antici- 
pated by  one  and  another  of  the  preparatory  schools,  and  the 
report  is  peculiarly  acceptable  to  these  schools  because  it 
gives  the  sanction  of  great  authority  to  programmes,  methods, 
and  opinions  which  had  been  wrought  out  already  and  put  to 
the  proof,  in  a  limited  and  imperfect  way  indeed,  but  in 
accordance  with  a  prevailing  drift  of  educational  thought. 
While  it  was  the  express  purpose  of  the  committee  to  discuss 
"the  whole  field  of  secondary  education,"  it  was  necessary  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  relations  of  the  secondary  educa- 
tion to  the  higher,  and  to  consider  with  a  peculiar  thorough- 
ness and  carefulness  the  preparatory  element  in  all  kinds  of 
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secondary  schools.  The  adjustment  between  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  much  better  than  that 
between  the  secondary  and  the  higher  education.  It  was  inevi- 
table therefore  that  the  committee  should  approach  their  investi- 
gation largely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  preparatory  school. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  his  brief  letter  of  transmittal,  has  singled  out 
for  special  mention  two  large  topics,  viz.,  the  definition  of 
secondary  studies,  and  the  relative  educational  values  of  the 
several  studies.  This  summarizes  admirably  the  whole  discus- 
sion. These  two  questions  concern  all  parts  of  our  education. 
The  battlefield,  however,  lies  in  the  secondary  school.  The 
philosophers  must  discuss  for  us  educational  values;  the  pre- 
paratory schools  may  express  themselves  about  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  own  work  to  that  which  follows. 

Especially  welcome  is  the  suggestion  with  which  the  report 
closes,  that  the  schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and 
technology  arrange  their  requirements  for  admission  accord- 
ing to  the  programmes  recommended  for  secondary  schools. 
Add  to  this  the  argument  (p.  52)  for  making  these  same 
programmes  the  standard  of  proficiency  for  admission  to  the 
colleges  and  the  scientific  schools.  The  mountain  is  coming 
to  Mahomet !  Schools  and  teachers  who  for  a  generation  have 
been  pleading  and  arguing  for  relief  from  arbitrary,  shifting, 
and  diverse  requirements,  will  feel  that  at  last  their  contention 
has  received  national  recognition.  Diversity  of  requirements 
in  the  several  colleges  and  scientific  schools  has  been  most 
oppressive  to  the  schools  whose  pupils  have  dispersed  most 
widely  in  their  choice  of  a  college,  but  it  has  contributed 
everywhere  to  the  prevailing  uncertainty  as  to  what  secondary 
education  is,  diminished  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
higher  education,  and  increased  the  proportion  of  candidates 
who  go  up  hastily  and  imperfectly  prepared.  The  secondary 
schools  have  a  right  to  ask  the  colleges  to  agree  together  as  to 
what  constitutes  secondary  education,  and  what  a  candidate 
ought  to  know  at  his  entrance  upon  college  work.  Nothing 
external  to  the  schools  would  do  so  much  to  make  them  good 
instruments  of  education  as  the  adoption  by  the  colleges  of 
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the  committee's  programmes  as  the  basis  of  all  college  work. 
The  schools  cannot  adopt  them  till  they  have  been  accepted 
by  the  colleges.  The  reform  is  to  come  down  from  above. 
When  they  are  adopted  by  any  considerable  number  of  the 
best  colleges  and  scientific  schools  these  programmes  will 
appear  in  the  schools,  variously  modified,  no  doubt,  and 
gradually  improved  as  occasion  demands.  The  entrance  gate 
to  college  is  so  straight,  the  authority  of  the  college  is  so 
imposing,  that  no  school  can  undertake  to  send  up  candidates 
after  some  other  than  the  college  standard,  or  persuade  its 
pupils  that  there  is  a  more  excellent  way.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  national  education,  a  prevailing  conformity  of  school  pro- 
grammes will  distinctly  promote  it,  and  this  can  be  secured, 
without  delay  or  shock,  by  the  united  action  of  twenty  lead- 
ing colleges,  scientific  schools,  professional  schools,  and  insti- 
tutes of  technology. 

The  diversity  of  requirement  in  the  scientific  schools  has 
been  so  extreme  that  it  needs  repeated  mention.  These 
schools  are  comparatively  new,  their  endowments  have  been 
meager,  they  have  grown  rapidly,  and  their  character  has  been 
determined  by  the  personal  influence  of  a  few  strong  men 
working  independently  of  each  other,  and  not  by  the  accumu- 
lated tradition  of  a  long  experience  or  by  the  general  con- 
sensus of  educational  opinion.  The  new  science  has  created  a 
new  school.  Very  early  the  scientific  schools  lost  faith  in 
their  own  plan  to  give  only  graduate  instruction,  and,  flying  to 
the  other  extreme,  they  have  admitted  students  who  so  far 
from  being  college  graduates  could  not  even  enter  college 
without  a  year  or  two  of  further  preparation.  Now  is  an 
opportune  time  for  them  to  get  together  and  agree  upon  what 
they  will  require  for  admission.  The  recent  experience  of  the 
classical  colleges  and  the  professional  schools  shows  that  they 
need  not  be  timid  about  advancing  their  requirements.  There 
is  no  educational  reason  why  one  of  these  schools  should  ask 
for  no  language  but  English,  a  second  for  French  or  German, 
a  third  for  both  French  and  German,  a  fourth  for  a  good  deal 
of  Latin  but  neither  French  nor  German.     The  number  and 
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excellence  of  these  schools,  and  the  great  hold  they  have 
already  upon  the  confidence  of  our  people,  make  it  certain 
that  the  secondary  schools  will  be  influenced  hereafter  more 
and  more  by  the  requirements  of  the  scientific  schools,  and 
their  programmes  must  conform  to  those  requirements.  Bet- 
ter a  programme  which  the  committee  unanimously  pronounce 
"distinctly  inferior"  than  the  present  distracting  diversity. 
United  action  on  the  part  of  the  scientific  schools  would  be 
especially  helpful  in  circles  dominated  by  the  theory  that 
scientific  studies  are  peculiarly  practical. 

The  report  of  the  committee  will  strengthen  the  preparatory 
schools  by  their  unanimous  opinion,  based  upon  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  conferences,  that  "every  subject  which  is  taught 
at  all  in  a  secondary  school  should  be  taught  in  the  same  way 
and  to  the  same  extent  to  every  pupil  so  long  as  he  pursues  it, 
no  matter  what  the  probable  destination  of  the  pupil  may  be, 
or  at  what  point  his  education  is  to  cease."  Every  pro- 
gramme is  a  compromise.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
soldier  who  keeps  step  is  less  likely  to  drop  out,  and  comes  at 
the  end  of  the  march  into  camp  with  less  fatigue  than  the  sol- 
dier who  straggles.  It  is  not  a  question  of  economy,  or  sim- 
plicity, or  intensity  alone.  The  scientific  courses  demand  as 
much  mind  and  as  much  discipline  as  the  traditional  courses. 
The  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  by  some  members  of  the  conferences,  presumably 
by  most  of  the  members  of  the  conferences  in  the  sciences, 
and  modern  languages,  and  history,  that  one  subject  "is  and  by 
right  ought  to  be"  as  good  as  any  other  for  disciplinary  pur- 
poses, and  all  are  of  equivalent  rank  for  purposes  of  admission 
to  the  upper  schools.  If  this  opinion  prevails  it  will  react  in 
favor  of  the  "dead  languages,"  even  for  those  who  do  not 
expect  to  go  to  college,  at  the  same  time  that  it  secures  hos- 
pitality for  the  new  studies,  which  at  times,  in  the  arguments 
of  intemperate  advocates,  have  demanded  not  equality  but 
supremacy.  The  argument  for  postponing  as  long  as  possible 
the  choice  of  the  pupil  between  scientific  and  classical  studies 
is  a  strong  argument  for  those  programmes  which  lead  up  to 
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the  longest,  hardest  courses.  The  American  people  are  docile 
as  well  as  independent.  If  colleges,  scientific  schools,  and 
secondary  schools  will  construct,  adopt,  and  defend  a  rational 
programme  for  secondary  schools — a  programme  which  is  lib- 
eral in  the  educational  sense — 'its  success  is  at  once  assured. 
The  minor  details  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft 

Phillips  Academy, 

Andover,  Mass. 

The  history  of  the  formation  and  work  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  is  described  in 
the  issues  of  the  Educational  Review  for  October,  1891,  September  and  Decem- 
ber, 1892,  January,  February,  June,  November,  and  December,  1893. 

Previous  articles  discussing  the  reports  are  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  (January,  1894) 
and  President  Charles   W.  Eliot  (February,  1894). 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

ECONOMIC    GEOGRAPHY 

While  the  teaching  of  geography  is  undergoing  a  continuous 
and  most  fortunate  development  in  that  direction  which  exalts 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  earth's  surface  over  its 
political  subdivisions,  it  appears  to  me  that  more  attention 
might  profitably  be  given  to  what  I  v/ould  term  Economic 
Geography — i.  e.,  a  systematic  study  of  the  distribution,  over 
the  earth's  surface,  of  the  various  products  that  supply  the 
wants  of  civilized  man. 

It  is  true  that  an  atlas  of  physical  geography  usually  con- 
tains a  few  charts  to  show  the  distribution  of  flora  and  fauna; 
that  geological  maps  often  indicate  the  general  trend  of  car- 
boniferous and  ferriferous  strata;  and  that  statistical  publica- 
tions, such  as  those  of  the  recent  United  States  Census,  contain 
maps  and  instructive  data  upon  the  districts  where  other 
valuable  ores  abound.  But  all  this  information  is  given  inci- 
dentally, and  can  only  be  studied  after  laborious  consultation 
of  original  sources;  what  we  lack  is  a  compilation  that  would 
present  these  facts  in  a  uniform  manner  for  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  maps  in  which  the  salient  points  of  this  information 
could  be  grafted  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  political  and 
physical  conformation  of  the  countries. 

Economic  geography  differs  in  this  respect  from  physical 
geography,  that  the  latter  treats  the  aspects  of  nature  as  the 
results  of  cosmic  and  terrestrial  influences;  while  the  former 
would  take  these  aspects  as  given  causes  and  examine  their 
influence  upon  man  and  his  works.  In  this  way,  economic 
geography  would  connect  physical  with  political  geography. 
This  may  seem  trite,  and  it  will  possibly  be  suggested  that 
every  work  on  physical  geography  prefaces  the  subject  with 
a  reference  to  the  important  effects  of  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  earth  upon  the  condition  of  man. 

But,  though  there  were  geographers  before  Humboldt  who 
described  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  lands  in  whose 
political  subdivisions  they  were  chiefly  interested,  it  becomes 
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evident  to  the  readers  of  Cosmos  that  the  truths  of  physical 
geography  could  never  have  been  reached,  had  not  the 
observers  shifted  their  standpoint.  At  the  same  time,  I  should 
not  claim  for  the  proposed  study  the  dignity  of  a  new  science, 
but  would  rather  advocate  it  as  an  aid  to  numerous  other 
studies,  practical  as  well  as  historical ;  an  agency  by  which  the 
work  of  the  geographer,  the  geologist,  and  the  statistician 
might  fructify  other  scientific  labor. 

To  the  student  of  every  descriptive  science,  like  botany, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  or  zoology,  a  knowledge  of  the  locali- 
ties where  the  various  species  occur  has  ever  been  deemed 
essential,  even  if  its  chief  value  lie  in  the  sense  of  tangible 
reality  which  it  imparts  to  the  study.  A  limited  amount  of 
the  material  for  a  work  on  economic  geography  is  already  con- 
tained in  such  descriptive  treatises. 

To  the  student  of  techwology,  a  more  serious  consideration 
of  geographical  conditions  will  often  reveal  surprising  truths. 
How  obvious  is  the  effect  which  the  accessibility  of  different 
fuels  has  upon  the  metallurgy  of  iron  !  The  quality  of  steel  or 
wrought  iron  that  different  localities  can  produce,  depends  as 
much  upon  the  relative  ease  of  obtaining  charcoal,  anthracite, 
or  bituminous  coal,  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  iron  ores.  The 
fuel  question  has  determined  the  choice  of  widely  divergent 
methods  of  silver  extraction  in  Europe  and  America.  On  the 
other  hand,  geographical  location  may  largely  influence  the 
value  of  an  accumulation  of  raw  material;  the  worth  of  a  gold 
mine  on  the  Yukon  River  is  more  affected  by  its  difificult  access 
than  by  the  richness  of  its  assay.  Frequently,  too,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  successful  introduction  of  a  manufacture  into  a 
district,  whose  natural  advantages  for  this  particular  object 
are  not  apparent,  can  be  explained  by  the  previous  existence 
of  an  industry  whose  waste  products  are  to  be  utilized  or 
whose  output  is  to  be  supplemented  by  the  newcomer.  It  is 
no  small  matter  to  trace  the  ramifications  of  productive  indus- 
tries in  the  Lancashire  district  of  England,  the  Strassfurt  dis- 
trict of  Germany,  or  in  those  cities  of  our  own  West  where  the 
enormous  production  of  comestibles  has  carried  with  it  a  hun- 
dred industries  whose  existence  in  those  localities  could  not  be 
otherwise  explained.  It  is  true  that  the  modern  advance  in 
rapid  and  cheap  methods  of  transportation  must  somewhat 
diminish  the  effects  of  natural  advantages  of  position;  but 
they  must  always  remain  of  considerable  importance. 
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Most  interesting  of  all  would  be  a  study  of  the  relations 
between  the  geographical  distribution  of  desirable  material  and 
the  course  of  history.  Here,  again,  there  is  nothing  novel  in 
the  assertion  that  greed  for  material  wealth  has  been  more 
powerful  than  any  intellectual  principle  in  actuating  men,  both 
in  their  peaceful  pursuits,  and  in  their  quarrels  and  wars.  But 
the  precise  way  in  which  the  existence  of  local  resources  has 
influenced  the  course  of  events  is  not  often  pointed  out  sys- 
tematically to  the  student  of  history.  It  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  of  more  importance  than  an  investigation  of  methods  of 
diplomacy  or  strategy,  because  the  latter  depended  upon  the 
capacities  of  individual  leaders,  while  the  motives  of  which  I 
speak  must  have  been  common  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  In 
illustration,  I  shall  but  touch  upon  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
geographical  discovery  is  due  to  motives  of  trade;  the  ancients 
found  Britain  and  Prussia  in  tracing  the  sources  of  tin  and 
amber,  just  as  Columbus  discovered  Am.erica  and  Vasco  de 
Gama  circumnavigated  Africa  in  quest  of  the  gold  and  spice 
of  Cathay.  The  fertility  of  Sicily  was  alone  the  reason  that 
Sparta  and  Athens,  Rome  and  Carthage,  Normans  and  Sara- 
cens, French  and  Neapolitans,  made  it  their  battle  ground. 
The  Iberian  silver  mines  led  Hasdrubal  and  Hannibal  to 
Spain,  thence  to  attack  Rome.  On  our  own  continent,  we 
have  the  best  illustration  of  the  effects  which  the  discovery  of 
new  mineral  or  agricultural  resources  has  had  upon  the  flow  of 
population  and  the  advance  of  civilization. 

And  if  we  choose  again  to  look  farther,  we  find  that  many  for- 
bidding corners  of  the  earth  are  eagerly  sought,  for  some  sub- 
stance which  they  alone  contain.  Discover  cryolite  elsewhere 
than  off  the  shores  of  Greenland,  richer  guano  fields  than  those 
near  Iquique,  ivory  and  copal  outside  of  Africa,  exhaust  the 
diamond  fields  of  the  Transvaal  region,  and  the  communica- 
tion of  these  lands  with  the  more  civilized  world  will  cease 
and  their  population  will  desert  them. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  a  point  that  a  student  might  not 
find  in  one  of  his  text-books,  but  I  repeat  that  connected 
study  alone  can  open  his  eyes  to  their  real  import. 

Morris  Loeb 

University  of  the  City  ok  New  York 
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A   CHILD'S   VOCABULARY 

In  Professor  Laurie's  Lectures  on  language  and  linguistic 
method,  a  book  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study  by  every 
teacher,  occurs,  on  p.  23,  the  following:  "In  the  child  up 
to  the  eighth  year  the  range  of  language  is  very  small ;  he 
probably  confines  himself  to  not  more  than  150  words." 

Such  a  statement  from  such  an  authority  seemed  to  me 
astonishing ;  so  much  so  that  I  resolved  to  test  it.  I  had  a 
little  son  who,  at  the  time  that  I  read  the  book,  October, 
1890,  was  about  5^  years  old.  He  had  not  yet  attended 
school  and  had  not  learned  to  read.  I  provided  his  mother,  a 
trained  teacher,  with  a  small  dictionary,  and  she  proceeded 
during  the  ensuing  month  to  check  in  the  dictionary  each 
word  used  understandingly  by  the  boy.  When  this  process 
was  completed,  and  the  words  gathered  into  a  classified  list, 
they  were  found  to  sum  up  1528  distinct  words,  which  were 
divided  among  the  parts  of  speech  as  follows : 

Nouns,  .......     883 

Pronouns,      .......  22 

Verbs,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .321 

Adjectives,    .......  236 

Adverbs,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .40 

Prepositions,  ......  20 

Conjunctions,      .......         5 

Interjections,  ......  i 

Total,  .  .  .  .  .  .  1528 

Participles  and  inflected  forms  in  general,  except  of  pronouns, 
were  not  counted.  The  lists  have  been  preserved,  and  are  at 
the  service  of  anyone  who  cares  to  inspect  them. 

Some  time  after  the  count  was  completed  I  wrote  to  Pro- 
fessor Laurie,  stating  the  result  for  his  information.  In  a 
letter  received  from  him  some  time  afterward  he  writes  as 
follows:  "I  did  not  say  that  the  child  understood  only  150 
words,  but  probably  confined  himself  within  this  range  in  his 
ordinary  conversation.  I  have  modified  the  statement  in  a 
second  edition  in  consequence  of  your  letter.  My  authority 
was  a  statement  in  a  philological  article  by  Max  Miiller  that  I 
read  long  ago  in  the  Edinburgli  Review^ 

It  should  be  noticed  that  my  list  is  not  a  list  of  words 
understood,  but  of  words  actually  and  spontaneously  used  by 
the  child,  and  the  list  certainly  understates  his  vocabulary. 
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It  may  be  well  to  add  that  his  mother  had  on  her  own 
account  recorded  his  vocabulary  at  the  age  of  thirty-two 
months.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  summary  of  that 
earlier  list  for  purposes  of  comparison.     It  comprised  : 

Nouns,  .......     350 

Pronouns,  ......              24 

Verbs,  .             .             .             .             .             •             .150 

Adjectives,  ......            60 

Adverbs,  .             .             .             .             .             .             -32 

Prepositions,  ......              17 

Conjunctions,  .......         4 

Interjections,  ......                5 

Total,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .642 

It  will  be  observed  that,  with  an  apparent  shrinkage  in  his 
use  of  pronouns  and  interjections,  th^re  was  an  immense 
increase  in  his  use  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  verbs  coming  third 
in  the  order  of  the  increase. 

Albert  Salisbury 

State  Normal  School, 

Whitewater,  Wis. 


THE  BITTER  END  OF  THE  OBJECTIVE  METHOD 

During  my  experience  as  a  teacher  in  secondary  schools  I 
have  come  into  frequent  contact  with  a  type  of  mind  whose 
chief  characteristic  is  a  lack  of  what  I  call,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  mathematical  imagination.  The  inability  to  construct  a 
mental  picture  of  the  conditions  presented  cripples  at  the 
start  a  student  whose  memory  of  former  processes,  whose 
readiness  and  accuracy  in  mechanical  work,  and  even,  some- 
times, whose  logical  faculties  would  otherwise  produce  good 
results  and  win  credit. 

Such  a  student  complains  that  he  doesn't  "see  through"  a 
difficult  point,  and  he  means  it  literally.  In  order  to  appreciate 
the  given  data  for  beginning  work,  he  must  have  them  placed 
before  him  in  material  form,  by  diagram,  model,  picture,  or 
other  illustrative  arrangement  of  visible  objects.  Once  he  sees 
it,  he  can  easily  do  the  subsequent  work,  but  is  not  helped 
thereby  toward  later  achievement,  for  he  must  also  see  the 
next  difficulty,  and  someone  else  must  prepare  it  for  his 
seeing. 

This  habit  of  mind  is  particularly  noticeable  in  girls  whose 
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education  was  begun  in  a  kindergarten  and  has  been  continued 
on  the  hnes  of  kindergarten  training.  Whether  it  is  equally 
noticeable  in  boys,  I  have  not,  since  my  attention  was  directed 
to  the  subject,  had  as  good  opportunity  for  judging,  but  I 
think  it  is. 

Certainly  the  kindergarten  pupil,  whether  boy  or  girl,  when 
transferred  to  the  public  school,  is  graded  with  pupils  below 
his  age,  and  this  is  also  true  of  pupils  coming  from  public 
schools  of  the  extreme  "Quincy  method"  type  to  less  radical 
mental  discipline.  By  native  power  such  pupils,  sometimes, 
in  later  years,  make  up  for  lost  time,  but  the  need  I  have 
described  usually  remains.  The  cavity  left  in  the  foundations 
is  seldom  wholly  filled  in  ordinary  preparatory  school  work. 

Instances  are  so  common  as  hardly  to  need  stating.  I  say 
to  a  pupil,  who  has  the  figures  before  her,  "Place  the  triangle 
abc  on  the  triangle  efg  so  that  the  side  ab  shall  coincide  with 
the  side  ef.  Now,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  line  ac  should 
take  the  direction  of  the  line  eg  unless  the  angle  a  equals  the 
angle  r." 

"I  don't  see  why  not,"  is  the  answer.  I  explain  where  the 
line  ac  must  fall  in  case  the  angle  a  is  greater  than  the  angle  e, 
and  where  in  case  it  is  less;  but  not  until  scissors  are  pro- 
duced, the  two  triangles  are  cut  from  paper,  and  abc,  in  various 
supposable  shapes,  superposed,  does  my  statement  become 
clear  to  her. 

The  attention  of  such  a  girl  being  invited  to  an  imaginary 
strawberry  bed  in  a  garden  plot,  the  dimensions  of  the  former 
being  respectively  one-third  those  of  the  latter,  she  becomes 
as  unresponsive  as  a  Chinese  idol. 

"I  can't  do  the  17th  at  all,"  she  asserts,  with  a  confidence 
worthy  of  ability  rather  than  inability. 

"Make  a  diagram,"  advises  the  teacher. 

"I  can't.     I  don't  see  how  it  goes." 

"I  think  you  can,"  insists  the  teacher  calmly. 

"Is  it  like  that?"  inquires  the  obtuse  one,  placing  a  small 
card  beside  a  large  one. 

"No,  rather  like  that,"  replies  the  teacher,  placing  the  small 
card  upon  the  large  one. 

"Oh,  I  see;  x  equals  the  length  of  the  strawberry  bed,  and 
3;r  equals  the  length  of  the  garden."  And  the  relieved  maiden 
quickly  solves  the  problem.     Why  could  she  not  diagram  it? 

The  four  small  squares  that  must  be  added  to  the  dimen- 
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sions  of  a  lawn  in  computation  concerning  the  driveway  about 
it  have  to  be  illustrated  for  her  every  time  they  appear.  Yet 
I  deny  that  this  girl  is  as  stupid  as  you  think  her.  Moreover, 
she  is  not  an  individual,  she  is  a  type.  Her  name  is  Semi- 
Legion,  and  she  is  becoming  so  numerous  that  the  prefix  will 
soon  disappear. 

Now  I  believe  that  this  peculiar  form  of  inaptitude  arises 
from  the  primary  education  of  the  child,  and  I  describe  it  as  a 
cavity  in  the  foundations,  because  it  is  not  so  much  an  error 
as  a  lack. 

A  child's  introduction  to  mathematical  work  is  always  by 
means  of  objects.  So  far,  so  good.  It  is  well  that  a  child 
should  see  that  four  straws  and  three  straws  are  seven  straws, 
before  he  learns  to  say  4+3=7;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
four  splints  and  three  splints  should  be  set  before  his  eyes 
every  time  he  is  asked  how  many  four  and  three  make. 

It  is  not  well  that  all  number-work,  even  of  young  children, 
should  be  done  by  looking  at  and  counting  up  objects;  and 
the  misunderstanding  of  the  true  purpose  and  use  of  the 
objective  method  which  leads  a  teacher  to  come  before  her 
class  with  hands  always  full  of  "objects,"  and  with  a  table  of 
illustrations  close  at  hand,  results  in  a  class  of  pupils  who,  up 
to  trigonometry,  still  count  on  their  fingers,  so  to  speak. 

The  objective  method  is  a  good  thing  as  an  initiatory  meas- 
ure. It  is  the  push  that  starts  the  sled  downhill ;  but  we  do 
not  expect  to  push  the  sled  all  the  way.  Illustration  can 
easily  be  carried  too  far.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
should  be  confined  to  the  lowest  grade.  It  should  be  used  to 
the  end  of  one's  education — that  is,  to  one's  death — as  aji 
initiatory  measure.  Having,  however,  been  used  to  excite 
the  interest  and  train  the  powers  of  observation,  it  should  not 
be  used  as  a  crutch  in  steps  that  ought  to  be  taken  without 
it;  but  should  be  supplemented  generously,  and  in  many  lines 
of  thought  replaced  by  processes  wholly  mental,  until  the 
objective  presentation  of  ideas  which  have  become  familiar  is 
an  occasional  relaxation  and  pleasure,  not  a  continual  support 
and  dependence. 

Imagination  is  not  less  important  in  our  mental  economy 
than  observation.  It  is  not  alone  in  mathematical  study  that 
such  need  is  shown.  The  habit  of  depending  on  sensation  for 
complete  apprehension,  so  that  one  is  unable  to  realize  the 
plan  of  a  strange  house  without  being  taken  into  it,  unable  to 
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locate  a  town  or  building  from  directions  without  seeing  it  on 
a  map,  unable  to  comprehend  the  working  of  a  machine  with- 
out taking  it  to  pieces,  is  a  distinct  inconvenience  in  daily  life. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  objectification  of  one's  thoughts  that 
is  to  be  deplored,  so  much  as  the  inability  to  objectify  them 
for  one's  self.  Object-lessons  are  the  legitimate  beginnings, 
but  in  the  name  of  Pestalozzi  let  them  be  supplemented  by 
definite  intellectual  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Give 
the  object-lesson  on  unfamiliar  topics,  where  the  presence  of 
the  material  will  be  a  valuable  source  of  information,  but  do 
not,  even  with  small  children,  make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to 
use  any  other  power  than  that  of  momentary  observation. 

If  I  were  to  give  a  lesson  on  the  word  "bird"  to  a  primary 
class,  I  would  not  bring  them  a  stuffed  bird.  I  would  try,  the 
night  before,  by  questions  which  would  call  their  attention  to 
their  ignorance,  to  arouse  their  enthusiasm  about  a  familiar 
bird,  and  urge  them  to  look  at  it,  to  watch  it,  to  notice  it,  and 
tell  me  «// about  it  in  the  morning.  And  I  should  expect  to 
get  information  the  next  day  concerning  the  spots,  the  tints, 
the  attitudes,  and  habits  of  English  sparrows  that  would 
materially  enlarge  my  own  knowledge.  During  the  morning, 
the  bird  would  be  present  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  if  not 
in  visible  shape,  and  many  powers  would  be  used  instead  of 
one. 

You  say  this  is  an  object-lesson.  Well,  so  much  the  better; 
but  while  yielding  to  popular  recognition  of  the  value  of  sight 
over  faith  in  our  educational  walk,  it  refuses  to  yield  to  the 
popular  demand  that  energy  in  the  teacher  shall  permit 
lethargy  in  the  pupil,  and  the  apparently  general  principle 
that  a  well-taught  lesson  is  better  than  a  well-learned  one. 

The  pushing  of  a  favorite  doctrine  to  extremes  finally  gives 

even  the  best  theory  the  guise  of  a  hurtful  fallacy;  and  when, 

in  the  preparatory  schools  and  lower  college  classes,  its  results 

become  evident  in  weaknesses  incompatible  with  a  student's 

proved  ability,  it  is  almost  or  quite  too    late   to  remedy  the 

mistake. 

Ida  F.  Foster 

Milwaukee  College, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Science    and    Education  :    Essays — By    Thomas    Huxley.      New    York 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1894,  451  p.     Price  $1.25. 

This  volume,  the  third  of  the  series  of  nine  that  are  to 
gather  up  all  of  Mr.  Huxley's  essays  and  addresses,  contains 
seventeen  papers  that  deal  more  or  less  directly  with  educa- 
tion. One  of  them  at  least  was  written  thirty  years  ago,  and 
many  of  them  created  a  strong  impression  when  they  were  first 
given  to  the  public.  To  read  these  essays  over  now  seems  like 
studying  ancient  history.  Mr.  Huxley's  main  contentions — 
that  a  more  generous  content  should  be  given  to  the  words  "a 
liberal  education,"  that  the  natural  sciences  must  occupy  a 
considerable  place  in  any  scheme  of  education  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  that  rigorous  scientific  method  must  be  pursued  at 
all  hazards — are  now  the  merest  commonplaces,  and  it  seems 
hardly  credible  that  less  than  a  generation  ago  they  had  to  be 
fought  for  with  every  weapon  that  learning,  logic,  and  elo- 
quence could  command.  With  this  change,  so  far  as  it  has 
taken  place  among  English-speaking  people,  Mr.  Huxley  has 
had  much  to  do.  His  enviable  gift  of  simple  and  forcible 
exposition,  and  his  command  of  a  sound  English  style,  have 
kept  him  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  between  the  educational 
old  and  the  educational  new  for  thirty  years.  To  this  fact  is 
due  the  polemical  tone  that  is  observable  throughout  this  book. 

The  most  finished  essay  in  the  collection,  and  the  one  that 
appeals  particularly  to  American  readers,  is  that  delivered  by 
Mr.  Huxley  at  Baltimore  in  1876  on  the  occasion  of  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Here  Mr.  Huxley 
sums  up  admirably  his  views  on  higher  education,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, on  the  study  of  medicine  in  a  university.  This  and  the 
several  essays  dealing  directly  with  medical  education  preach 
a  sermon  that  the  American  people  have  not  yet  heeded.  The 
deplorable  lack  of  a  sufificient  preliminary  education  on  the  part 
of  intending  students  of  law  and  medicine  is  the  darkest  spot 
in  all  our  educational  organization.     It  is  disheartening  that  a 
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democracy,  having  the  control  in  its  own  hands,  should  permit 
itself  to  be  served  by  a  class  of  persons  that  in  Germany,  for 
example,  would  never  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  a  so- 
called  learned  profession. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  all  of  the  reflections  that 
Mr.  Huxley's  essays  suggest.  They  should  be  widely  read 
and  often  referred  to  as  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  the 
educational  controversies  of  the  past  thirty  years. 

N.  M.  B. 


Mental  Development  in  the  Child — By  W.  Preyer,  Professor  of  Physiology 
in  Jena.  Translated  by  H.  W.  Brown,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  with  a  preface  by  the  editor,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  International  Edu- 
cation Series,  vol.  xxiv.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1893,  pp.  xxvi,  170. 
Price  $1.00. 

The  Psychology  of  Childhood — By  Frederick  Tracy,  B.  A.,  Fellow  in 
Psychology  in  Clark  University.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1893,  pp.  94. 
Price  50  cents. 

Notes  on  the  Development  of  a  Child — By  Milicent  Washburn  Shinn,  Cand. 
Phil.,  with  an  introduction  by  Joseph  Le  Conte.  University -of  California 
Studies.     Published  by  the  University,  Berkeley,  1893,  pp.  88. 

The  work  of  child-study  is  conveniently  divided  into  four 
groups:  (i)  studies  of  the  human  embryo;  (2)  studies  of 
infancy  to  the  age  of  three  or  four  ;  (3)  studies  of  the  early 
school  years ;  (4)  studies  of  adolescence.'  To  the  second 
group  belong  the  three  books  named  above,  which  supplement 
each  other  in  representing:  (i)  the  special  study  of  a  single 
child,  (2)  the  classification  and  comparison  of  observation,  and 
(3)  the  practical  suggestiveness  of  the  results  of  studies  of 
infancy. 

Professor  Preyer's  new  book,  though  it  does  not  relieve 
the  necessity  for  preliminary  studies  in  physiology  and  psy- 
chology (p.  xvii),  or  replace  the  two  volumes  on  the  Mind  of 
the  child  (p.  169),  forms  an  excellent  introduction  to  child- 
study,  especially  suggestive  to  parents  and  to  those  persons, 
described  by  Professor  Royce, '  "  who  have  struggled  with 
Preyer's  admirable  monograph  on  the  Mind  of  the  child  in  a 
vain  endeavor  to  extract  from  its  pages  an  infallible  rule  of 
procedure  in  dealing  with  very  young  children."  The  objects 
of  the  book,  as  stated  by  the  author,  are  to  evoke  a  more  wide- 
spread interest  in  child-study,  to  initiate  parents  and  others 

'  President  Hall  in  the  Forum,  December,  1893. 
*  Educational  Review,  I  :  124. 
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into  the  methods  of  investigation  (p.  xvi),  to  lead  parents  to 
realize  the  great  blessing  and  responsibility  of  children  (p.  170), 
to  secure  physiological  training  in  early  childhood  (p.  140). 

Sense  development  is  traced  in  this  order:  taste,  smell, 
cutaneous  senses,  hearing,  sight.  The  senses  should  be  kept 
"  open."  There  should  be  special  training  for  color  and  tone. 
No  child  should  be  excluded  from  instruction  in  singing  and 
music  (p.  14).  Temperaments  are  classified  as  sanguine,  phleg- 
matic, choleric,  and  melancholic,  upon  the  physiological  ground 
of  nervous  excitability  and  tenacity.  Parents  should  study  the 
temperaments  of  their  children,  and  upon  this  basis  determine 
the  principles  of  their  training  (p.  29). 

The  higher  intellectual  development  is  dependent  upon 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  space  through  the  combination  of  tac- 
tile and  visual  impressions.  "  Perception  differs  from  sensation 
essentially  in  the  accession  of  the  spatial  and  the  temporal " 
(p.  36).  An  idea  is  "  a  sensation  defined  as  to  time  and  space — 
i.  e.,  a  perception  which  becomes,  through  the  accession  of  the 
cause,  an  object  of  knowledge  "  (p.  37). 

The  origin  of  the  will,  as  involving  motor  ideas,  impulsive, 
reflex,  and  instructive  movements,  desire,  imitation,  is  discussed 
with  great  clearness  and  brevity.  "  The  whole  development 
and  perfecting  of  the  child's  will  is  manifested  most  plainly  in 
the  learning  of  speech."  "  Here  the  error  of  the  old  theory, 
that  the  intellect  has  its  origin  in  language,  is  demonstrated 
beyond  denial." 

As  to  the  influence  of  education  as  compared  with  heredity, 
Professor  Preyer  does  not  agree  with  Darwin.  "  Strong  as 
heredity  is,  powerful  as  its  influence  appears  in  the  shaping  of 
every  organized  being  at  every  step,  still  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  may  surpass  it  in  a  psychogenetic  respect ; 
and  it  is  just  here  that  is  situated  the  center  of  gravity  of  a 
natural,  a  physiological  pedagogy"  (p.  168). 

The  greatest  defect  in  modern  education,  in  the  author's 
estimation,  is  that  in  the  first  period  of  the  life  of  the  young 
there  is  far  too  little  physiological  training,  and  at  a  later 
period  far  too  much  physiological  instruction  (p.  41).  Two 
fundamental  rules  are  to  be  kept  in  mind,  (i)  to  spare  the 
organs  of  sense  and  the  nervous  system  ;  (2)  to  exercise 
them  (p.  162).  Suggestion,  imitation,  self-activity,  are  treated 
as  principles  of  exercise.  "  The  principle  of  diverting  the 
attention  "  through  suggestions  without  words  should  be  given 
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an  extended  and  systematic  use  even  from  the  third  to  the 
tenth  month  (p.  41).  The  best  way  to  teach  children  scientific 
principles  is  by  describing  to  them  how  the  first  discoverers  and 
inventors  arrived  at  those  principles  (p.  130).  The  truly  refor- 
matory service  of  Froebel  consisted  in  that  he  allowed  children 
themselves  to  invent  and  discover  (p.  130). 

The  purpose  of  Professor  Preyer  in  writing  this  little  book 
has  been  admirably  accomplished  ;  the  results  of  his  extended 
investigation  have  been  presented  in  a  form  so  concise,  practi- 
cal, and  interesting  as  to  secure  many  new  co-operators  in  the 
study  of  the  infant  mind. 

The  Psychology  of  childJiood  has  been  approved  as  a  thesis 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  Clark  University. 
Under  the  subjects  sensation,  emotion,  intellect,  volition,  and 
language,  Mr.  Tracy  summarizes  the  results  of  the  systematic 
study  of  children  up  to  date. 

The  point  of  view  which  mainly  determines  the  classifica- 
tions and  generalizations  of  the  book  is  the  "  principle  of 
transformation,"  explained  by  the  writer  as  follows :  "  Every 
mental  phenomenon  passes  through  a  graduated  ascending 
series  of  development.  At  first  the  physiological  predomi- 
nates, consciousness  is  at  a  minimum,  and  the  so-called  mental 
phenomenon  would  be  more  accurately  defined  as  the  reaction 
of  the  nervous  system  to  external  stimuli  or  to  organic  condi- 
tions. For  example,  the  child  cries  at  intervals  from  the 
moment  of  his  birth,  but  at  first  this  cry  is  independent  of  his 
will  and  possesses  scarcely  any  mental  significance,  for  it  is 
made  without  cerebral  co-operation,  and — as  in  the  case  of 
microcephalic  infants — even  when  the  cerebrum  is  entirely 
absent.  Later  the  mental  aspect  becomes  more  prominent. 
When  the  intellect  and  will  have  become  sufficiently  devel- 
oped, the  child  directs  his  attention  to  the  act,  makes  it  his 
own,  and  performs  it  voluntarily.  The  process  perhaps  has 
not  changed  at  all  to  outward  appearance,  but  when  viewed 
on  the  inner  side,  it  is  seen  to  have  been  completely  trans- 
formed in  character ;  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  for 
the  psychologist  is  to  determine  the  wJien  and  the  Jioiv  of  this 
transformation."  The  stages  of  transformation,  especially  in 
the  subjects  of  volition  and  language,  are  shown  to  conform  to 
Preyer's  classes  :  impulsive,  reflex,  instructive,  and  ideational. 

The  final  chapter,  The  language  of  childhood,  is  really  a 
separate  monograph,  reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of 
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Psychology.  The  vocabularies  of  twenty-one  children  were 
collected  and  tabulated,  with  the  object  of  determining  the 
relative  frequency  of  the  various  sounds  as  initial,  and  the 
relative  frequency  of  the  various  parts  of  speech.  All  words 
are  classified  according  to  sound.  Initial  sounds  are  found  to 
occur  most  frequently  in  the  order  :  b,  s,  k,  p,  h,  d,  m,  t,  w,  f, 
n,  g,  1,  a,  r,  i,  sh,  th,  e,  o,  ch,  j,  y,  u,  v,  q.  The  order  of  dififi- 
culty  in  pronunciation,  r,  1,  th,  v,  sh,  y,  g,  ch,  i,  j,  e,  f,  t,  n,  g, 
d,  k,  o,  w,  a,  h,  m,  p,  b,  was  found  by  considering  the  relation 
of  the  number  of  mispronunciations  to  the  number  of  correct 
pronunciations  of  each  sound.  The  fact  that  k  stands  third 
on  the  list  of  initial  sounds  "  seems  to  prove  that  the  child 
does  not  learn  to  utter  sounds  by  watching  the  mouths  of  those 
who  utter  them  in  his  presence." 

As  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  various  parts  of  speech, 
the  author  concludes  that  while  nouns  seem  to  have  the  advan- 
tage, the  proportion  of  verbs  is  relatively  larger  than  in  the 
adult  vocabulary.  "  The  child  learns  to  use  action-words 
(verbs)  more  readily  than  object-words  (nouns) ;  and  words 
descriptive  of  actions  (adverbs)  more  readily  than  words  descrip- 
tive of  objects  (adjectives)"  (p.  82).  Mr.  Tracy  sees  here  "  sup- 
port "  for  the  view  that  the  acquisition  of  language  in  the 
individual  and  in  the  race  proceeds  by  similar  stages  and  along 
similar  lines,  and  he  finds  "  confirmation  "  of  the  Froebelian 
principle  that  education  proceeds  most  naturally  along  the  line 
of  motor  activity.  To  be  sure,  notice  is  given  (p.  68)  that  the 
conclusions  are  "  set  down  as  empirical  laws,  awaiting  further 
substantiation."  But  in  forming  these  conclusions,  Mr.  Tracy 
seems  to  make  no  distinction  between  the  proportion  of  verbs 
in  the  English  language  and  the  proportion  used  in  adult  life, 
and  to  neglect  the  influence  of  imitation  and  the  number  of 
occasions  for  using  the  particular  words  learned,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  tables  of  limited  vocabularies  given  on 
p.  'j'j  seem  to  indicate  that  nouns  are  used  earlier  than  verbs. 

The  chief  value  of  Mr.  Tracy's  work  lies  in  its  exhaustive- 
ness  combined  with  brevity,  its  exact  classification,  and  its 
freedom  from  hasty  generalization. 

In  the  Introduction  \.o  Notes  on  the  development  of  a  child, 
Professor  Le  Conte  states  that  it  requires  a  rare  combination 
of  qualities  to  be  an  investigator  in  the  field  :  "  there  must  be 
a  wide  intelligence  combined  with  patience  in  observing  and 
honesty  in  recording.     There  must  also  be  an  earnest  scientific 
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spirit,  a  loving  sympathy  with  the  subject  of  investigation,  yet 
under  watchful  restraint,  lest  it  cloud  the  judgment;  keenness 
of  intentive  perception,  yet  soberness  of  judgment  in  inter- 
pretation." 

These  qualities  Miss  Shinn  is  said  to  possess  in  an  eminent 
degree  ;  of  this  her  work  is  evidence.  The  observations  were 
at  first  hand  and  were  promptly  recorded.  The  subject,  a 
California  girl  of  New  England  ancestry,  was  a  healthy  child 
whose  development  was  rapid. 

With  the  exception  of  monthly  measurements  of  height  and 
weight,  the  record  is  limited  to  the  development  of  sight, 
mainly  during  the  first  two  years.  Thirty-one  of  the  eighty- 
eight  pages  are  given  to  the  discussion  of  color.  Yellow 
seemed  most  interesting  during  the  first  year,  red  during  the 
first  half  of  the  second  year,  yellow  again  during  the  latter 
half.  The  use  of  Preyer's  tests  showed  a  decided  superiority 
to  Preyer's  child  in  color  perception,  the  California  child  hav- 
ing before  she  was  two  years  old  as  complete  a  knowledge 
of  color  as  Preyer's  child  at  three  ;  further,  in  this  case,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  learning  green  and  blue.  Interest  in  form 
seemed  to  develop  more  rapidly  than  interest  in  color;  no 
preference  was  shown  for  colored  over  uncolored  pictures. 

Miss  Shinn  confines  herself    to  the  statement  of  observed 

facts,   carefully  avoiding  inferences  and  generalizations.     Mr. 

Tracy   has    demonstrated    Jiow  much   has    been  done  in  the 

systematic  study  of  children ;    Miss   Shinn,  /ww   it  has  been 

done. 

John  F.  Reigart 

Teachers  College, 
New  York 


Introduction  to  Physiological  Psychology— By  Dr.  Theodor  Ziehen. 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  by  C.  C.  Van  Liew  and  Dr. 
Otto  Beyer.     New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1892,  xiv,  284  p.     Price  $1.50. 

A  Strong  movement  in  recent  psychology  is  that  which 
attempts  to  establish  the  belief  that  all  consciousness  consists 
essentially  of  nothing  but  combinations  of  sensations  and  the 
revivals  of  former  sensations ;  and  that  all  successions  of  states 
of  consciousness  follow  strictly  mechanical  laws.  Whence  it 
follows  that  in  the  mental  life  of  the  individual  there  exists  no 
residual  purely  mental  or  spiritual  element,  beyond  that  which 
is  a  mere  accompaniment  to  mechanically  determined  brain- 
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processes.  The  corresponding  pedagogical  conception  is  a 
fruitful  one :  namely,  that  the  growing  individual  is  an  organ- 
ism whose  intellect,  character,  and  will  in  their  development 
follow  unalterable  laws,  and  hence  can  be  accurately  molded 
by  the  use  of  proper  methods.  No  theory  can  give  the  educa- 
tionist so  great  certainty  of  attaining  the  results  aimed  at,  pro- 
vided only  the  laws  of  mental  growth  are  first  known  ;  and 
none  can  give  so  great  inspiration  in  the  study  of  these  laws. 

We  have  in  English  no  more  clear  and  concise  account  of 
psychology  from  this  standpoint  than  that  of  Professor 
Ziehen.  His  work  first  appeared  in  Germany  in  1891,  and  a 
second  German  edition  has  already  appeared.  The  English 
translation  is  from  the  first  edition,  from  which  the  second 
differs  mainly  in  the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  emotions,  and  in 
various  minor  additions  and  alterations,  which  do  not  at  all 
change  the  fundamental  conceptions.  One  could  wish  that  the 
translation  had  been  done  with  more  care  ;  though  its  faults 
rarely  obscure  the  meaning  of  the  author.  The  chief  actual 
errors  are  these  :  p.  68,  last  line,  read  tension  in  place  of  relaxa- 
tion ;  p.  245,  line  18,  insert  not  after  are  ;  p.  275,  1.  22,  read 
causal  instead  of  casual. 

Professor  Ziehen's  position,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows: 
"  Physiological  psychology  deals  exclusively  with  those  psy- 
chical phenomena  to  which  concomitant  physiological  proc- 
esses correspond.  .  .  Wherever  the  physiology  of  the  brain 
does  not  yet  offer  sufficient  knowledge,  physiological  psychol- 
ogy may  be  allowed  to  investigate  the  bare  psychical  phe- 
nomena— as  purely  psychical — provided  it  is  always  guided 
by  the  thought  that,  even  for  these  psychical  phenomena,  at 
least  the  possibility  of  concomitant  cerebral  processes  must  be 
shown  (p.  2f).  Our  entire  psychical  being  is  composed  of  sen- 
sations and  ideas  ;  the  latter  are  primarily  produced  as  a  rule 
by  the  combination  of  sensations,  but  combinations  of  ideas 
also  take  place  within  the  mind  itself,  and  in  their  totality 
correspond  to  no  actually  experienced  combination  of  sensa- 
tions (2i7f).  Our  thoughts  are  never  voluntary;  like  all 
events,  they  are  strictly  necessitated.  .  .  The  succession  of  our 
ideas,  or,  expressed  physiologically,  the  path  of  e.xcitation  in 
the  cerebral  cortex,  is  unequivocally  determined  by  these  four 
factors :  associative  relation,  intensity,  emotional  tone,  and 
grouping  (188,  219).  Our  actions  are  as  strictly  necessitated 
as  our  thoughts  (269).     All  actions,  even  the  fittest  and  most 
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complicated,  can  be  understood  as  the  effect  of  the  material 
processes  of  the  brain  (22)." 

After  two  introductory  chapters,  in  which  the  author  shows 
the  divisions  of  his  subject  and  points  out  the  typical  relations 
of  sensation,  association,  and  action,  more  than  a  hundred 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  sensations.  The  different 
qualities  of  sensation,  their  intensity  and  their  emotional  tone, 
are  dwelt  upon  at  length.  Sensations  leave  purely  material 
latent  dispositions  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  which  may  afterward 
be  aroused  as  memory-images  or  ideas.  Conceptions  consist 
of  combinations  of  such  ideas,  derived  from  sensations,  asso- 
ciated with  auditory  and  articulatory  images  of  speech.  The 
succession  of  ideas  in  consciousness  depends  on  the  law  of 
association.  Which  of  its  numerous  associates  actually  follows 
an  idea  does  not  depend  on  arbitrary  choice,  but  is  fully  deter- 
mined by  the  relative  strength  of  association,  the  intensity,  the 
emotional  tone  of  the  conflicting  latent  ideas,  and  by  their 
"  constellation"  or  grouping — a  term  for  the  mutual  inhibition 
or  re-enforcement  of  latent  ideas.  Judgments  and  conclusions 
are  merely  forms  of  the  association  of  ideas ;  we  consider  them 
"  correct "  when  there  is  an  absence  of  contradictory  ideas. 
Attention  is  not  arbitrarily  directed  by  a  faculty  superior  to 
association,  but  is  determined  by  factors  similar  to  those  which 
determine  the  succession  of  ideas.  The  feeling  of  self-activity 
in  attention  and  voluntary  thought  is  due  to  sensations  of 
muscular  tension.  The  complex  idea  of  self  results  from  bodily 
sensations,  present  ideas,  and  associations  of  past  experiences. 
The  phenomena  of  memory  and  other  so-called  faculties  can 
all  be  reduced  to  association  of  ideas.  Certain  disturbances  of 
the  normal  course  of  mental  activity  occur  in  illusions,  in- 
sanity, sleep,  hypnotism,  etc.  All  movements  are  at  first  reflex 
or  automatic.  Gradually  ideas  of  movement  are  required,  and 
these  are  the  only  cause  of  voluntary  action.  The  belief  in 
freedom  results  from  entirely  explicable  associations.  These 
considerations  do  not  do  away  with  ethical  distinctions,  nor  do 
they  support  materialism. 

In  spite  of  certain  blemishes  in  translation  the  views  of  the 

author  are   in   general  w^ell  conveyed,  and  the  book  can  be 

highly  recommended  to  all  who  wish  a  short  and  clear  outline 

of  this  science. 

E.  B.  Delabarre 

Brown  University 
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Cornelii  Taciti  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus :  A  Revised  Text,  with  Introductory 
Essays,  and  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes— By  W.  Peterson,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 
formerly  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  ;  Principal  of  University 
College,  Dundee,  St.  Andrews  University.  New  York  ;  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1893,  212  p.     Price  $2.60. 

The  English  world  of  letters  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
character  and  completeness  of  this  first  noteworthy  edition  of 
the  Dialogue.  Dr.  Peterson  has  fulfilled  the  promise  made  by 
his  work  on  the  Tenth  Book  of  Quintilian.  The  present  work 
is  an  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  conscien- 
tious labor,  combined  with  excellent  critical  judgment,  and  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  the  difificulties  in  which  the  subject  is 
enveloped.  It  is  the  first  to  present,  in  an  English  dress,  a 
revised  text,  an  apparatus  criticus,  notes  critical  and  explana- 
tory, and  an  elaborate  introduction  dealing  with  the  important 
subjects  of  authorship,  style,  manuscripts,  and  other  matters 
essential  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  treatise  itself. 

The  book  is  not  intended  for  schools,  or  as  a  text-book  for 
ordinary  undergraduate  class-reading.  Its  scope  is  too  wide 
for  this.  It  is  the  result  of  an  endeavor  to  treat  the  subject 
exhaustively.  Space  has  not  been  spared  either  in  the  Intro- 
duction or  the  Commentary,  and  questions  have  been  elaborately 
discussed  which  in  a  school  edition  should  be  merely  alluded  to. 
Like  the  editor's  Quintilian,  the  book  is  meant  for  advanced 
scholars  only.  Regarded  in  this  light,  it  is  destined  no  doubt 
to  fulfill  its  mission.  It  is  intended  as  a  companion  volume  to 
the  Institutio  Oratoria,  published  in  1891,  the  two  books  hav- 
ing originated  in  the  same  motive — "  a  wish  to  do  something 
to  remove  from  the  scholarship  of  this  country  [England]  the 
reproach  of  neglecting  two  of  the  most  interesting  specimens 
of  Latin  literature,  or  of  relying  for  a  knowledge  of  them 
almost  entirely  on  foreign  sources." 

The  most  interesting,  not  to  say  the  most  valuable,  part  of 
the  whole  book,  is  the  Introduction;  for  it  is  in  the  elaborate 
essays  in  this  part  of  the  work  that  Dr.  Peterson  has  grappled 
with  the  more  important  problems  which  of  necessity  confront 
the  conscientious  editor  of  the  Dialogue.  These  problems  are 
largely  of  a  literary  and  historical  character.  They  relate  to 
the  question  of  authorship,  the  substance  and  aim  of  the 
Dialogue,  the  distribution  of  parts  among  the  interlocutors, 
the  style  and  language  of  the  treatise  (particularly  as  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  authorship),  and  the  manuscripts.  Each 
topic  is  discussed  with  a  fullness  and  care  that  do  credit  to  the 
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editor's  scholarship  and  powers  of  research,  while  the  style  in 
which  the  various  essays  are  written  is  such  as  to  render  the 
discussion  of  somewhat  abstruse  problems  not  merely  read- 
able, but  decidedly  attractive. 

Following  the  essays  is  a  very  complete  bibliography  of 
editions,  translations,  and  separate  monographs  on  the  different 
questions  and  points  of  interest  involved. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  problems  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Dialogue,  and  that  which  has  occasioned  the 
most  searching  inquiry,  is  the  question  of  authorship.  Was 
the  Dialogue  written  by  Tacitus,  or  by  someone  else?  Could 
the  author  have  been  Quintilian,  Suetonius,  or  Pliny  the 
Younger  ?  Dr.  Peterson  gives,  in  the  first  ten  pages  of  his 
first  essay,  a  history  of  opinion  on  this  point,  beginning  with 
the  time  at  which  theTacitean  authorship  first  fell  under  sus- 
picion, in  1508,  and  then  adds  an  independent  examination  of 
the  actual  data  bearing  upon  the  question  ;  and  while  acknowl- 
edging that  any  verdict  must  be  more  or  less  subjective,  and 
determined  by  the  personal  pre-suppositions,  not  to  say  prej- 
udices, of  the  individual,  decides  that  in  the  case  of  the  literary 
problem  before  him  there  seem  to  be  data  enough  for  a  pretty 
confident  acceptance  of  the  traditional  view. 

The  last  three  pages  of  the  Introduction  are  occupied  by  the 
bibliography  already  referred  to.  It  is  noticeable  that,  in  a  list 
of  forty-eight  dissertations,  only  one  is  written  in  English, 
namely,  that  which  is  entitled  Critical  notes  on  the  Dialogus 
of  Tacitus,  by  Alfred  Gudeman,  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  xii.  pp.  327-347,  and  ^\4A-A^7' 

Dr.  Peterson  closes  his  Introduction  with  a  note  referring  to 
Professor  Gudeman's  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Dialogus, 
the  appearance  of  which,  he  says,  will  be  expected  with 
interest. 

In  the  Commentary,  the  critical  and  exegetical  elements  are 
largely  mingled,  although  a  special  apparatus  criticus  is  placed 
immediately  beneath  the  text.  The  text  has  been  constituted 
with  much  care,  and  is  a  positive  advance  upon  its  predeces- 
sors, not  excepting  such  recent  editions  as  those  of  Halm, 
Novak,  Wolff,  and  the  third  edition  of  Georg  Andresen.  But 
the  editor's  judgment  appears  at  times  to  fall  short  of  its  usual 
acumen;  as,  ^.^.,in  ch.  v.  11,  where,  as  Gudeman  shows  (A.  J.  P. 
No.  47,  p.  329),  Aper  yields  to  Secundus'  request  to  be  excused 
from  acting  as  judge  in  the  contemplated  debate.     Dr.  Peter- 
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son  argues  for  the  opposite  view,  although  to  do  so  is,  as 
Gudeman  says,  to  require  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  to  set 
certain  machinery  at  work,  only  to  abandon  it— for  Secundus 
does  not  appear  in  the  capacity  of  judge  at  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  Peterson  seems  to  be  right  in  accepting  accepi  (the 
reading  of  the  Harleianus)  at  ch.  i.  14,  instead  of  altering  the 
reading  of  the  manuscripts  to  e  prcestantissimis  viris  .  .  . 
except,  with  Gudeman.  But  while  it  is  evident  that  Dr. 
Peterson  has  faithfully  perused  Professor  Gudeman's  two 
papers  on  the  Dialogue,  published  in  t\iQ  American  Journal  of 
Philology,  Nos.  47  and  48,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  on 
most  disputed  points  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the 
text  the  English  editor  is  at  distinct  variance  with  the 
American.  Space  will  not  allow  of  further  comparison ; 
but  the  opinion  may  be  expressed  that  the  text  of  the  pres- 
ent edition  would  have  been  even  further  improved,  had  it 
been  brought  more  often  into  conformity  with  Professor 
Gudeman's  decisions. 

As  regards  their  exegetical  features  the  notes  leave  little 
to  be  desired.  The  illustrative  passages  from  other  authors 
are  suitable,  and  not  too  numerous.  Quintilian  and  Cicero  fur- 
nish the  largest  number,  as  indeed  they  should  do — especially 
the  Tenth  Book  of  the  Institutio,  the  De  Oratore,  and  the 
Brutus.  The  other  works  of  Tacitus  are  also  levied  upon  with 
good  taste  and  judgment,  and  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  quota- 
tions aptly  selected  from  .Horace,  Vergil,  Livy,  Seneca,  Ju- 
venal,  Petronius,  and  the  two  Plinys.  The  views  of  other 
(German)  scholars  are  not  infrequently  added  to  those  of 
the  editor  himself,  and  the  text  is  elucidated  by  occasional 
apt  and  forceful  renderings  into  English.  In  all  these  matters 
a  fair  balance  is  preserved  between  excess  and  defect. 

So  important  and  useful  a  contribution  to  classical  schol- 
arship should  not  be  excluded  from  the  intelligent  study  of 
younger  readers.  Accordingly  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
abridged  edition,  corresponding  to  the  smaller  edition  of  the 
Quintilian,  will  issue  soon  from  the  Clarendon  Press,  for  serv- 
ice in  colleges  and  schools. 

Sidney  G.  Ashmore 

Union  College, 

Schenectady,  N.Y. 


IX 

EDITORIAL 

The  movement  for  the  introduction  of  departmental  teach- 
ing into  grammar  schools,  in  the  hope  of  raising  the  standard 
and  improving  the  quahty  of  the  instruction,  has  received  the 
very  important  indorsement  of  the  Boston  supervisors  and  of 
a  committee  of  the  Boston  School  Committee.  Mr.  Ellis 
Peterson,  reporting  for  the  supervisors,  carefully  examines  the 
reasons  advanced  for  and  against  departmental  teaching,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  improve  the  health, 
scholarship,  and  skill  of  the  teachers,  and  the  knowledge,  men- 
tal power,  and  character  of  the  pupils.  The  deficiencies  of  the 
teacher  who  strives  to  include  in  her  view  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent subjects  are  strongly  stated.  Such  teachers,  "while 
engaged  in  their  professional  work,  find  but  little  time  to 
deepen  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of 
what  they  teach  or  of  the  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  plain 
that  the  thorough  study  of  one  or  two  departments  would  give 
them  greater  knowledge  and  teaching  power  than  the  cursory 
and  superficial  study  of  several  departments.  As  it  is,  the 
wonders  and  beauties  that  always  delight  the  child  are,  for  the 
most  part,  blindly  passed  by;  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect  is 
not  clearly  traced ;  the  law  of  unity  in  diversity  is  but  feebly 
expounded;  and  facts,  whether  of  mountains  or  of  molehills, 
are  presented  in  false  proportions.  Change  the  organization 
of  the  school  so  that  the  teachers  will  each  instruct  in  one  or 
two  departments  of  study,  and  they — if  they  are  of  the  right 
metal — will  be  likely  to  acquire  an  accurate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  their  subjects  and  of  the  right  methods  of  teach- 
ing these."  Mr.  Peterson  also  boldly  attacks  the  objection 
that  departmental  instruction  would  weaken  the  discipline  of 
the  schools  and  would  prevent  the  teachers  from  forming  and 
strengthening  the  character  of  their  pupils.  He  takes  the 
opposite  ground,  and  points  out  that  the  increased  teaching 
power  and  skill  of  the  several  departmental  teachers  and  the 
increased  interest  of  the  pupils  will  lessen  the  occasions  for 
misconduct  and  for  what  is  termed  "discipline." 
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As  a  result  of  their  study  of  the  question  the  supervisors 
recommend  that  departmental  instruction  in  grammar  schools 
be  permitted,  and  that  the  principals  of  grammar  schools  be 
advised  to  organize,  if  practicable,  the  instruction  in  them 
departmentally.  This  recommendation  has  been  indorsed  by 
the  standing  committee  to  which  the  School  Committee 
referred  the  matter,  and  will  doubtless  be  carried  out.  The 
result  of  the  working  of  the  plan  in  Boston  will  be  awaited 
with  interest. 


The  annual  report  of  President  Low  of  Columbia  has  just 
been  given  to  the  public.  It  discusses  two  facts  of  more  than 
usual  importance.  The  first  is  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
Teachers  College  becomes  part  of  the  university  system  of 
Columbia,  which  thus  completes  a  most  extensive  equipment — 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world— for  the  scientific  study  of 
education  and  the  professional  training  of  secondary  school 
and  college  teachers.  It  is  of  no  small  moment  that  the 
advantages  of  the  alliance  are  open  to  women  on  equal  terms 
with  men,  owing  to  the  kindly  co-operation  of  Barnard 
College. 

The  second  fact  of  general  interest  is  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer's 
generous  gift  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  Columbia, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  possible  for  a  certain  number  of 
poor  boys,  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  best  possible  college 
training.  New  York  City  possesses  no  high  schools,  unless 
the  City  and  Normal  Colleges  be  classed  as  such,  and  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  bridge  over  in  some  way  the  gap 
between  the  grammar  school  and  colleges  of  the  first  rank. 
The  income  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  gift  is  to  be  used  in  paying  for 
the  tuition  of  not  more  than  ten  boys  a  year  during  the  three 
years  which  must  be  passed  at  a  high  school.  At  the  first 
competition  for  the  Pulitzer  scholarships  in  boys  presented 
themselves,  coming  from  39  different  grammar  schools.  Mr, 
Pulitzer's  gift  is  of  the  most  practical  and  helpful  character, 
and  its  influence  ought  to  be  felt  in  every  grammar  school  in 
New  York. 

President  Low  shows  that  Columbia  had  in  1892-93,  226 
officers  of  instruction  and  1641  students.  Of  the  latter  497 — 
or  30.3  per  cent. — were  graduates  of  a  college  or  scientific 
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school.  This  number  of  genuine  university  students  is  the 
measure  of  Columbia's  standing  as  a  university.  The  cosmo- 
politan character  of  the  student  body  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  recruited  from  42  States  and  Territories  and  from  15 
foreign  countries.  No  fewer  than  105  American  colleges  and 
12  foreign  institutions  had  representatives  among  the  graduate 
students. 


Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  who  for  many  years  has  been  inspector  of 
training  colleges  in  the  English  Education  Department, 
retired  from  office  with  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  he 
having  reached  the  age  at  which  retirement  from  the  civil  ser- 
vice is  compulsory.  For  more  than  thirty  years  Dr.  Fitch  has 
wielded  a  potent  influence  on  the  educational  administration 
and  practice  of  England,  and  his  public  addresses  and  published 
writings  have  made  his  name  familiar  to  teachers  who  read,  both 
in  this  country  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  His  Cam- 
bridge Lectures  on  teaching  have  been  widely  read  in  Amer- 
ica, and  are  far  superior,  both  in  matter  and  in  literary  form, 
to  anything  on  the  subject  that  has  been  written  here. 
Happily  Dr.  Fitch  is  in  excellent  health  and,  now  that  routine 
duties  are  less  pressing,  will  doubtless  complete  one  or  two 
books  on  education  that  have  long  been  planned.  Despite  his 
retirement  from  office,  Dr.  Fitch  is  sure  to  continue  in  active 
educational  service.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  been  invited  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education,  shortly  to  be  appointed.  The  appointment  would 
be  an  ideal  one,  and  a  positive  assurance  that  the  Commission 
would  deal  with  the  subject  referred  to  it  in  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  practical  manner. 

Dr.  Fitch  and  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Quick,  have  accom- 
plished wonders,  each  in  his  own  way,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  scientific  study  of  education  among  English  teachers.  The 
former  by  his  official  supervision,  his  pungent  criticisms,  and 
his  effective  constructive  thinking,  and  the  latter  by  his  histor- 
ical and  critical  writing,  have  been  perhaps  the  chief  factors  in 
bringing  about  the  present  interest  in  education  in  England, 
and  in  directing  that  interest  toward  profitable  ends. 


The  reception  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  is 
meeting  with  ought  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  those  con- 
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cerned  in  its  preparation.  The  leading  journals  and  magazines 
that  have  a  large  constituency  of  intelligent  and  cultivated 
readers — such  as  The  Nation,  Harper  s  Weekly,  The  Outlook, 
The  Independent,  The  Dial,  the  Centnry  Magazine,  and  the 
Atlantic  Monthly — have  discussed  it  at  considerable  length, 
and  while  the  criticism  is  discriminating,  the  judgments  are, 
on  the  whole,  very  flattering.  The  great  importance  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  report  is  recognized  by  them  all. 

It  is  as  much  of  a  compliment  to  the  report  that  it  is  sneered 
at  by  some  persons  as  that  it  is  well  received  by  others.  The 
small  but  noisy  class  of  persons  who  conspire  to  produce  what 
have  been  capitally  described  as  the  "  fly-by-night  educational 
papers,"  and  those  worthies  who  regard  a  college  as  a  blot  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  a  college  professor  as  ipso  facto  an 
ignoramus,  are  beating  the  tom-toms  and  rallying  the  faith- 
ful against  the  report,  apparently  because  President  Eliot  had 
a  hand  in  framing  it.  This  sort  of  thing  is  very  puerile  and 
contemptible  and  vulgar ;  but  the  individuals  referred  to  take 
themselves  so  seriously  and  are  taken  so  seriously  by  some  of 
those  who  ought  to  know  better,  that  a  word  of  warning  is 
often  necessary.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and  a 
severe  reflection  upon  the  intelligence  of  many  thousands  of 
our  teachers,  that  these  "  fly-by-night  "  papers  have  the  circula- 
tion they  do. 


Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  published  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  sketch  of  his  friend.  Professor  Tyndall,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  gives  a  compact  but  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  true  character  of  the  imagination  and  its  place  in  educa- 
tion. Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  what  Mr.  Spencer  says  that 
has  not  been  said  before,  but  it  has  not  been  so  well  or  so 
briefly  said.     His  words  are  these  : 

"  There  prevail,  almost  universally,  very  erroneous  ideas  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  imagination.  Superstitious  peoples, 
whose  folklore  is  full  of  tales  of  fairies  and  the  like,  are  said  to 
be  imaginative  ;  while  nobody  ascribes  imagination  to  the 
inventor  of  a  new  machine.  Were  this  conception  of  imagina- 
tion the  true  one,  it  would  imply  that,  whereas  children  and 
savages  are  largely  endowed  with  it,  and  whereas  it  is  displayed 
in  a  high  degree  by  poets  of  the  first  order,  it  is  deficient  in 
those  having  intermediate  types  of  mind.     But,  as  rightly  con- 
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ceived,  imagination  is  the  power  of  mental  representation,  and 
is  measured  by  the  vividness  and  truth  of  this  representation. 
So  conceived,  it  is  seen  to  distinguish  not  poets  only,  but  men 
of  science  :  for  in  them,  too,  '  imagination  bodies  forth  the 
forms  [and  actions]  of  things  unknown.'  It  does  this  in  an  equal 
and  sometimes  even  in  a  higher  degree  ;  for,  strange  as  the 
assertion  will  seem  to  most,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
mathematician  who  discloses  to  us  some  previously  unknown 
order  of  space  relations,  does  so  by  a  greater  effort  of  imagina- 
tion than  is  implied  by  any  poetic  creation.  The  difference  lies 
in  the  fact  that  whereas  the  imagination  of  the  poet  is  exercised 
upon  objects  of  human  interest  and  his  ideas  glow  with  emotion, 
the  imagination  of  the  mathematician  is  exercised  upon  things 
utterly  remote  from  human  interest,  and  which  excite  no  emo- 
tion, the  contrasted  appreciations  of  their  respective  powers 
being  due  to  the  circumstance  that  whereas  people  at  large  can 
follow,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  imaginations  of  the  poet, 
the  imaginations  of  the  mathematician  lie  in  a  field  inaccessible 
to  them,  and  practically  non-existent. 

"  This  constructive  imagination  (for  we  are  not  concerned 
with  mere  reminiscent  imagination)  here  resulting  in  the 
creations  of  the  poet  and  there  in  the  discoveries  of  the  man 
of  science,  is  the  highest  of  human  faculties.  With  this 
faculty  Professor  Tyndall  was  largely  endowed.  In  common 
with  successful  investigators  in  general,  he  displayed  it  in 
forming  true  conceptions  of  physical  processes  previously  mis- 
interpreted or  uninterpreted ;  and  again,  in  conceiving  modes 
by  which  the  actual  relations  of  the  phenomena  could  be 
demonstrated ;  and  again,  in  devising  fit  appliances  to  this  end. 
But  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  usual  he  displayed  con- 
structive imagination  in  other  fields.  He  was  an  excellent 
expositor:  and  good  exposition  implies  much  constructive 
imagination.  A  prerequisite  is  the  forming  of  true  ideas  of 
the  mental  states  of  those  who  are  to  be  taught  ;  and  a  further 
prerequisite  is  the  imagining  of  methods  by  which,  beginning 
with  conceptions  they  possess,  there  may  be  built  up  in  their 
minds  the  conceptions  they  do  not  possess.  Of  constructive 
imagination,  as  displayed  in  this  sphere,  men  at  large  appear 
to  be  almost  devoid  ;  as  witness  the  absurd  systems  of  teach- 
ing which  in  past  times,  and  in  large  measure  at  present,  have 
stupefied  and  still  stupefy  children  by  presenting  abstract  ideas 
before  they  have  any  concrete  ideas  from  which  they  can  be 
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drawn.     Whether  as  lecturer  or  writer,  Professor  Tyndall  care- 
fully avoided  this  vicious  practice. 

"  In  one  further  way  was  his  constructive  imagination  exem- 
plified. When  at  Queenwood  College  he  not  only  took  care 
to  set  forth  truths  in  such  ways  and  in  such  order  that  the 
comprehension  developed  naturally  in  the  minds  of  those  he 
taught.  He  did  more  :  he  practiced  those  minds  themselves 
in  constructive  imagination.  He  so  presented  his  problems  as 
to  exercise  their  powers  of  investigation.  He  did  not,  like 
most  teachers,  make  his  pupils  mere  passive  recipients,  but 
made  them  active  explorers." 


There  is  something  very  inspiring  in  the  way  in  which  the 
leaders  of  educational  opinion  in  the  Southern  States  press 
the  subject  of  more  and  better  provision  for  schools  upon  the 
attention  of  legislators.  In  many  States  matters  of  this  kind, 
like  too  many  others,  are  left  to  a  lobby ;  a  respectable  and 
unselfish  lobby,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  lobby.  In  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  other  States,  however,  it  is  customary 
for  the  legislature  to  invite  an  educationist  of  eminence  to 
address  them  formally  on  the  needs  of  the  schools,  and  then 
to  print  the  address  for  public  distribution. 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  well  known  as  the  general  agent  of  both 
the  Peabody  and  the  Slater  Funds,  is  untiring  in  work  of  this 
kind,  and  is  frequently  heard  by  legislatures  in  the  Southern 
States  at  their  own  invitation.  A  few  months  since  Dr.  Curry 
addressed  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  and  the  printed  document 
containing  his  speech  shows  it  to  have  been  an  eloquent, 
tactful,  and  persuasive  appeal  for  industrial  education  and  for 
increased  appropriations  for  common  school  purposes.  The 
effect  of  a  manly,  straightforward  appeal  of  this  kind  must  be 
far  greater  than  even  the  most  persistent  lobbying,  and  besides 
it  has  a  valuable  effect  in  influencing  and  directing  public 
opinion.  It  would  be  well  if  every  State  legislature  could  have 
its  educational  system  and  needs  presented  to  it  by  an  expert 
in  just  the  same  way  that  Dr.  Curry  presented  those  of  Georgia 
to  its  law-makers. 


The  following  letter  from  Professor  Scott  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  explains  itself.     The  statement  to  which  he  refers. 
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however,  was  not  an  editorial  expression  of  opinion,  but  oc- 
curred in  a  review  of  the  new  volume  of  Minerva.  One  pur- 
pose of  this  statement  was  to  call  out  just  such  authoritative 
statements  of  facts  as  that  of  Professor  Scott.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  real  universities  be  distinguished  from  the  colleges 
and  "  universities  falsely  so  called."  As  to  the  suggestions  in 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  Professor  Scott's  letter,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  they  are  tacitly  assumed  in  any  discussion 
of  what  constitutes  a  university.  With  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  our  reviewer  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  : 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Review,  p.  193,  you  single 
out  certain  institutions  of  higher  learning  which  in  your  opinion 
are  universities  proper,  and  by  exclusion  name  several  others 
whose  standing  you  regard  as  doubtful.  In  making  this  dis- 
tinction, your  purpose,  I  take  it,  was  not  to  separate  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,  but  merely  to  indicate  the  extent  of  your  infor- 
mation. You  meant,  that  is  to  say,  that  evidence  was  before 
you  to  show  that  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  Columbia,  Johns 
Hopkins,  the  University  of  Chicago,  Clark,  and  Leland  Stan- 
ford, meet  the  three  requirements  which  you  specify,  but  that 
with  regard  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  University 
of  Michigan,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  rest,  your 
information  was  not  sufficiently  recent  or  trustworthy  to  enable 
you  to  pass  judgment  upon  them. 

Assuming  that  this  interpretation  of  your  meaning  is  cor- 
rect, I  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  state 
of  affairs  at  this  institution,  (i)  All  matters  pertaining  to  our 
graduate  school  are  administered  by  a  graduate  council  which 
acts  independently  of  the  faculty.  (2)  The  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  graduate  school  is  at  present  seventy.  (3) 
While  the  claim  of  the  institution  to  the  title  of  university 
does  not  rest  upon  its  professional  schools  alone,  the  character 
of  the  work  done  in  these  schools  is,  in  large  part  at  least, 
strictly  scientific.  Graduate  courses  are  offered  in  the  depart- 
ments of  medicine,  law,  and  pharmacy,  and  the  number  of 
students  pursuing  advanced  studies  is  about  one-third  the 
number  enrolled  in  the  graduate  school. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  as  additional  requisites  of  a  realuniver- 
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sity  (i)  a  body  of  instructors  who  are  themselves  engaged  in 
special  research,  and  (2)  adequate  equipment  in  the  way  of 
books,  instruments,  and  laboratories. 

I  am,  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

Fred,  N.  Scott 

University  of  Micr'  'gan,  Ann  Arbor, 
February   5,  1894 


Harper  s  Weekly,  which  has  recently  published  a  number  of 
admirable  papers  on  educational  subjects,  prints,  in  the  issue 
for  February  10,  a  graphically  illustrated  article  dealing  with 
the  common  school  statistics  of  the  United  States  as  reported 
for  the  year  1889-90.  The  charts  that  accompany  the  article 
bring  out  very  strikingly  the  now  familiar  fact  that  while  the 
school  enrollment  of  the  Northern  States  is  falling  off,  that  of 
the  Southern  States  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  public  school  system  in  the  South  and  extreme  West 
is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  our  recent  history,  but 
the  forces  at  work  in  the  Eastern  States  are  so  numerous  and 
so  complex  that  any  direct  comparison  is  very  difificult  and  not 
infrequently  misleading.  It  must  be  remembered,  for  example, 
that  in  the  Southern  States  the  schools  are  open  on  an  average 
only  from  88  to  97  days  a  year  ;  while  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  the  average  is  166.6,  and  in  the  Western  135.1.  The 
average  for  the  whole  United  States  is  134.3. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hewes,  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to, 
assigns  as  causes  for  the  falling-off  in  school  enrollment  in  the 
North  the  great  influx  of  emigrants  who  have  no  ambition  to 
educate  their  children,  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  families,  and 
more  systematic  and  scientific  methods  of  computing  school 
attendance.  Doubtless  these  causes  are  all  in  operation,  but 
there  are  at  least  two  others  of  no  small  importance  :  One  is 
the  rapid  increase  of  parochial  schools,  especially  in  the  large 
cities.  The  second  is  the  inability  of  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  provide  school  accommodations  rapidly  enough. 
It  is  asserted  that  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  alone,  there 
would  be  an  immediate  increase  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  the 
public  school  enrollment  if  a  sufficient  number  of  properly 
equipped  buildings  were  provided. 
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THE    SPIRIT    AND    IDEALS    OF    HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

When  the  visitor  to  the  educational  department  of  the 
Chicago  Exhibition  entered  the  section  assigned  to  Harvard, 
the  first  thing  that  met  his  eyes  was  a  case  containing  prepara- 
tions of  condensed  milk  for  infants.  The  suspicion  might 
come  over  him  that  he  had  mistaken  the  place — or  could  this 
be  some  covert  allusion  to  the  courses  of  study?  A  little 
beyond  he  found  a  collection  of  artificial  arms  and  legs,  and 
was  the  more  bewildered,  while  visions  of  football  and  its 
dangers  passed  across  his  mind.  Farther  still  he  saw  a 
series  of  views  of  solar  eclipses.  In  one  corner  he  then  dis- 
covered— not  the  groups  of  the  crew,  the  nine,  and  the  eleven, 
which  he  was  perhaps  looking  for — but  at  least  an  equivalent 
in  the  chart  of  physical  development  and  the  photographs  of 
naked  athletes.  Finally  he  entered  a  darkened  and  academic 
chamber  where  portraits  of  ancient  worthies,  works  of  dis- 
tinguished alumni,  and  other  trophies  of  the  national  glory  of 
Harvard  were  gathered  together.  Here  he  received  from  the 
hands  of  an  attendant  various  pamphlets,  which,  if  he  stopped 
to  read  them,  gave  him  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  learning  pursued  at  Cambridge.  He  would  then  find  it 
possible  to  explain  the  strange  impression  which  his  first 
entrance  produced.  He  would  understand  that  he  had  hap- 
pened to  come  in  by  the  corner  assigned  to  the  medical 
school.  He  would  also  understand  that  photography  of  the 
heavens  is  a  specialty  of  the  astronomical  observatory.      He 
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would  see  that  if  a  certain  incapacity  to  win  from  Yale  seems 
to  beset  Harvard  athletic  teams,  this  is  not  due  to  any  official 
neglect  or  discouragement  of  physical  training,  or  to  any 
inferiority  in  the  young  men  individually.  And  if  he  was  pre- 
pared by  adequate  knowledge  or  instinctive  comprehension, 
he  would  feel  also  that  a  sense  of  the  stability  and  dignity  of 
the  institution  carried  with  it  a  reluctance  to  push  forward  the 
individuahty  of  its  living  members  and  a  willingness  to  be 
satisfied  with  recalling  the  names  of  a  few  of  its  distinguished 
dead.  He  would,  in  brief,  carry  away  the  conviction  that  Har- 
vard was  scientific,  that  it  was  complex,  and  that  it  was 
reserved. 

In  these  three  words  I  should  be  tempted  to  sum  up  all 
that  can  be  made  articulate  in  the  present  spirit  and  ideals  of 
Harvard.  There  is  hardly  here  any  commanding  thought  or 
specific  mission  such  as  can  inspire  a  denominational  or  tech- 
nical institution.  Some  colleges  have  a  spirit  and  ideal  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  founded  for  a  single  and  definite  purpose 
which  directs  all  their  life  from  above.  Such  a  spirit  is  a 
conscious  and  explicit  ideal,  and  the  establishment  is  its  inten- 
tional manifestation.  Harvard  is  not  the  instrument  of  such  a 
design.  In  the  beginning  it  may  have  been  so,  but  the  ancient 
object  of  traming  a  pious  and  learned  clergy  has  long  since 
dropped  out  of  sight.  After  being  Unitarian  for  a  while  the 
divinity  school  has  become  neutral,  and  is  not  a  large  or 
conspicuous  part  of  the  university.  The  teaching  there  is 
guided  by  the  same  scientific  spirit  that  is  conspicuous  every- 
where else  at  Harvard ;  it  is  the  truth  that  is  taught,  but  the 
truth  without  a  capital  letter.  The  lapse  of  the  primitive 
function  of  the  college  has  not  given  place  to  any  other  single 
overruling  aim.  The  kind  of  spirit,  therefore,  which  I  can 
describe  is  only  the  resultant  of  many  individual  inspirations. 
I  cannot  point  to  a  sovereign  organizing  force,  I  can  only 
describe  certain  widespread  characteristics. 

Of  these  characteristics  the  most  notable  is  scientific  enthu- 
siasm and  liberty  of  thought.  The  growth  of  the  community 
and  of  the  college  in  wealth  and  numbers  has  made  an  increas- 
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ing  force  of  professors  and  instructors  necessary.  These  men, 
generally  students  of  high  standing  who  after  graduation  have 
seen  something  of  German  universities,  cannot  conceive  their 
function  as  did  the  worthy  teacher  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
whose  ambition  was,  while  gaining  heaven  for  himself,  to 
infuse  Euclid  and  virtue  into  the  souls  of  his  pupils.  Some 
teachers  of  the  old  school  naturally  remain — teachers  in  whom 
the  moral  and  personal  relation  to  their  pupils  is  still  predomi- 
nant, but  the  main  concern  of  our  typical  young  professor  is 
not  his  pupils  at  all.  It  is  his  science.  His  vocation  is  to 
follow  and  promote  the  development  of  his  branch  of  learning 
by  reading  the  new  books  and  magazine  articles  on  his  subject 
and  contributing  himself  to  its  "  literature."  He  gives  lectures 
and  reads  his  students'  theses,  and  often,  no  doubt,  finds  this 
a  welcome  labor.  There  are  times  when  light  and  inspiration 
come  to  him  in  the  process  of  sifting  and  communicating  his 
knowledge,  times  when  he  takes  a  natural  delight  in  expressing 
his  ideas — which  he  is  here  so  free  to  do — and  in  planting  the 
seeds  of  scholarship  in  the  rising  generation.  But,  generally 
speaking,  he  wishes  to  be  a  scholar,  and  is  a  teacher  only  by 
accident,  only  because  scholars  are  as  yet  supported  only  by 
institutions  whose  primary  object  is  the  education  of  youth. 
The  pupils  whom  he  really  welcomes  are  those  who  have 
chosen  his  own  profession  and  can  encourage  him  in  his  labors 
by  their  sympathy  and  collaboration.  His  real  colleagues  also 
are  not  so  much  the  other  professors  at  the  university  as  his 
Fachgenossen  all  the  world  over.  His  moments  of  genuine 
expansion,  of  true  intellectual  fellowship,  come  when  he  meets 
some  one  of  these  fellow-laborers  ;  then  some  profound  dis- 
cussion, relieved  by  the  news  and  gossip  of  the  science,  may 
keep  him  up  until  the  small  hours,  in  rare  forgetfulness  of  the 
next  morning's  early  recitation. 

The  method  of  instruction  has  become  scientific  no  less 
than  the  inspiration  of  the  teacher.  The  subjects  are  distrib- 
uted into  separate  groups,  each  of  which  has  professors,  assist- 
ant professors,  and  instructors  exclusively  belonging  to  it,  and 
forming  a  committee  or  sub-faculty  which  practically  decides 
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all  questions  of  instruction  and  honors  in  its  province.  In 
every  department  the  effort  is  made  to  cover  the  ground  in  a 
systematic  fashion,  so  that  no  important  part  of  its  material, 
historical  or  scientific,  shall  be  absent  from  the  curriculum. 
Considering  the  poverty  of  the  university  and  the  consequently 
limited  number  of  professors,  this  has  been  done  with  remark- 
able success,  and  Harvard  may  boast  that  it  is,  in  the  literal 
sense,  a  university.  This  feat  involves,  however,  an  undesira- 
ble lack  of  freedom  on  the  teacher's  part  in  the  selection  of 
his  subjects,  since  his  courses  must  fill  in  the  gaps  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  department,  nor  is  it  yet  the  custom  for  an 
instructor  to  offer  courses  already  given  by  another.  A  more 
adequate  endowment  would  naturally  make  these  obstacles 
disappear. 

Another  direction  in  which  methodical  instruction  has 
advanced  may  be  illustrated  by  the  organization  of 'the  Enghsh 
department.  This  division,  besides  giving  courses  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature,  undertakes  to  drill  the  younger 
students  in  the  use  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  to  piece  out 
the  shocking  deficiencies  of  their  previous  education  in  this 
particular.  Twenty  teachers  are  enrolled  in  this  department. 
There  is  an  elaborate  organism  of  courses,  some  prescribed 
for  more  or  less  advanced  students,  others  elective.  The  ma- 
chinery of  handing  in  "briefs"  and  "  forensics,"  "themes" 
and  compositions  of  various  sorts  at  stated  times  and  places ; 
their  correction  in  hieroglyphics  to  which  the  department  pub- 
lishes an  official  key,  and  their  return  to  the  students  for  cor- 
rection or  rewriting — all  the  elaborate  discipline  of  the  depart- 
ment makes  one  think  of  a  post-office,  or  of  the  mechanism 
of  some  great  business  bureau.  This  ungrateful  but  perhaps 
necessary  task  is  carried  through  in  a  very  wide-awake  and  effi- 
cient manner,  and  while  the  teachers  in  it  are  generally  much 
overworked  and  need  to  exercise  extraordinary  patience  to 
read  attentively  so  much  incoherent  and  careless  writing,  the 
students  seem  to  take  the  thing  in  good  part,  and  to  grumble 
less  than  they  might  be  expected  to  do  at  the  only  study  which 
is  still  compulsory  for  them. 
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For  the  growth  of  scientific  devotion  in  the  professors 
has  brought  about  corresponding  changes  in  the  scope  of 
instruction  and  in  the  discipline  of  the  college.  To  teach  the 
outworn  formulae  of  a  science  when  new  and  interesting  devel- 
opments were  absorbing  the  teacher's  mind  was  no  longer 
possible  or  honest.  The  best  must  be  given,  and  the  variety 
and  profusion  of  modern  scholarship  must  find  some  expres- 
sion in  the  courses  of  instruction.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
obviously  impossible  for  a  student  to  absorb  all  the  learning 
of  fifty  professors  ;  a  selection  of  courses  became  necessary, 
and  a  problem  arose  about  the  method  of  this  selection.  The 
^' group  system  "  would  naturally  suggest  itself;  but  it  would 
require  the  determination  of  certain  ideals  of  learning.  Thus  at 
Oxford,  the  litterce  Jiunianiorcs  are  regarded  as  the  proper  pre- 
scription for  a  man  of  literary  and  philosophic  tastes.  But  at 
Harvard  the  alternative  studies  allowed  at  first  had  been  single 
courses,  which  a  student  might  add  to  his  prescribed  studies  ; 
gradually  the  number  of  these  optional  courses  increased,  and 
the  prescribed  curriculum  was  restricted  to  make  room  for  the 
*'  electives."  Consequently  the  expansion  of  the  university 
took  place,  not  by  the  multiplication  of  curricula  between 
which,  as  wholes,  the  students  might  choose,  but  by  the  aban- 
donment of  a  stated  curriculum  altogether,  and  the  opening 
of  the  entire  list  of  courses  to  each  student.  This  is  the  well- 
known  elective  system,  which  has  had  far-reaching  results  both 
in  the  scholarship  and  the  morale  of  the  college. 

It  was  nearly  ten  years  ago,  when  freshman  work  and  chapel 
were  successively  made  elective,  that  this  system  reached  its 
full  development  here.  It  was  accompanied  by,  and  partly 
founded  upon,  the  theory  that  all  real  work,  all  work  worthy 
of  a  university  man,  should  be  spontaneous  ;  that  it  was  the 
student's  own  business  to  make  his  college  life  profitable  ;  that 
the  university  must  merely  give  him  the  opportunity.  It  was 
the  ideal  long  before  invoked  by  Emerson,  who  wished  attend- 
ance at  lectures  to  be  voluntary,  and  the  control  of  the  stu- 
dents' conduct  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  city  police. 
Athletics  were  not  then  regulated  and  restrained  by  committees 
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of  the  faculty.  Perhaps  this  fact  was  due  to  the  comparative 
absence  of  the  athletic  spirit  in  those  days,  when  the  present 
enthusiasm  on  that  subject,  somewhat  artificial  here,  had  not 
been  stirred  up  by  contagion  from  other  colleges.  At  the 
same  time  the  reigning  feeling  was  that  if  a  youth  passed  his 
examinations  and  conformed  to  the  other  official  requirements, 
it  was  nobody's  business  how  he  spent  his  time  or  broke  his 
bcnes.  A  student  might  then  make  a  trip  to  Cuba  or  Florida 
in  term  time  without  serious  consequences ;  and  I  remember 
that  as  a  sophomore  I  cut  all  but  two  recitations  in  a  course 
that  met  once  a  week  throughout  the  year,  and  passed  by 
merely  taking  the  examinations,  without  any  warning  or  sign 
of  disapproval  from  the  authorities.  This  was  in  1884;  soon 
after  there  set  in  a  strong  reaction.  The  public  and  the  over- 
seers became  alarmed  at  the  neglect  with  which  the  students 
were  favored,  and  urged  stricter  supervision  and  guidance. 
Their  feeling  found  more  or  less  response  in  the  faculty  itself, 
and  now,  although  the  elective  system  remains,  a  very  different 
spirit  inspires  the  college  government.  When  a  freshman  comes 
to  Cambridge  he  is  assigned  to  an  adviser — popularly  called 
his  nurse — who  supervises  his  proposed  list  of  studies,  and 
attempts  to  make  his  personal  acquaintance  and  to  exercise 
some  influence  over  his  walk  and  conversation.  Throughout 
the  course  the  student  is  required  to  be  assiduous  at  recita- 
tions ;  unannounced  examinations,  frequent  written  questions, 
and  all  other  means  that  are  found  practicable,  help  to  keep 
him  at  his  daily  work.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  dropping  and 
sending  away  of  lazy  youths.  All  are  compelled  to  report  on 
the  morning  after  vacation,  no  absence  from  Cambridge  dur- 
ing term  time  is  allowed  without  good  excuse,  and  the  athletic 
and  other  organizations  of  the  college  are  watched  with  a 
jealous,  although  generally  benevolent,  eye.  The  result  is  a 
very  noticeable  air  of  diligence  in  the  place  ;  there  is  more 
general  interest  in  work,  and  ever}'one  seems  busier  than  in 
the  old  days.  The  system  of  special  reports  and  frequent 
theses  which  has  grown  up  has  contributed  greatly  to  this 
improvement ;  for  it  keeps  the  students  at  their  books,  sends 
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them  to  the  library  for  references,  and  maintains  the  sense  of 
an  impending  test  more  vividly  than  could  be  done  by  semi- 
annual examinations  alone.  Whether  the  final  effect  is  better, 
especially  in  the  case  of  intelligent  students,  and  whether  the 
reaction  against  the  more  liberal  system  is  to  be  permanent, 
are  further  questions  which  we  need  not  discuss.  There  are 
not  wanting  in  the  faculty  persons  convinced  that  a  system  of 
perfect  freedom,  friendly  confidence,  and  responsibility  to  self 
is  alone  proper  for  higher  instruction  and  for  the  moral  devel- 
opment of  young  men.  Such  a  free  system  practically  exists 
in  the  graduate  schools,  where  the  age  and  earnestness  of  the 
majority  of  the  students  make  it  appropriate  ;  but  the  bad 
discipline  of  preparatory  schools  and  the  absence  of  strong 
intellectual  and  social  traditions  at  the  university  seem  to 
make  it  unsafe  for  undergraduates  at  present.  It  would  leave 
the  freshman,  coming  to  Cambridge  for  the  first  time,  too  much 
isolated  and  in  too  great  danger  of  wasting  his  opportunities. 

If  the  present  situation  had  been  foreseen  when  the  college 
began  to  expand  into  a  university,  the  graduate  school  might 
simply  have  been  added  to  the  old  academic  department,  and 
allowed  to  grow  and  become  a  nursery  of  all  the  sciences 
without  the  restraints  of  discipline,  while  the  college  might 
have  retained  all  the  strength  of  its  traditions  and  its  essential 
function  of  educating  the  taste  and  character  of  youths.  It  is 
now  too  late  to  establish  this  dualism,  although  a  certain 
tendency  in  that  direction  is  visible  in  the  highest  quarters. 
The  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way  is  the  fact  that  the  college 
has  already  got  beyond  the  phase  at  which  it  ought  to  have 
stopped  if  it  was  to  have  realized  this  ideal.  The  elective 
system  and  the  opening  of  advanced  and  technical  courses 
to  undergraduates  has  raised  it  to  the  level  of  a  university, 
carrying  it  essentially  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Gymnasiuvi, 
the  Lyce'e,  or  the  Jesuit  College,  which  have  the  function  sug- 
gested for  it  in  this  plan.  The  college  and  the  graduate 
school  are  therefore  essentially  similar  and  continuous,  and 
Harvard  is,  more  or  less  unconsciously,  trying  an  interesting 
experiment,  which  if  successful  should  give  it  a  very  eminent 
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position  indeed  among  all  institutions  of  learning.  This 
experiment  consists  in  the  attempt  to  raise  an  old-fashioned 
American  college  to  the  level  of  scholarship,  freedom,  and 
decorum  which  should  characterize  graduate  studies,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  in  it,  and  infuse  into  a  graduate  school 
gathered  around  it,  the  corporate  traditions,  the  social  life,  and 
the  unity  of  feeling  which  make  the  vitality  and  educational 
power  of  the  college. 

For  it  is  Harvard  College  that  has  a  history  and  enlists 
the  sympathies  of  the  community ;  it  alone  has  a  spiritual 
existence  and  touches  the  hearts  and  the  pockets  of  the  great 
body  of  alumni.  To  Harvard  College  they  wish  to  send  their 
sons,  to  have  them  afterward  follow  some  profession  or  a  mer- 
cantile life,  having  first  got  there  the  education  of  a  gentleman. 
To  Harvard  College  belong  the  social  and  athletic  traditions 
of  the  place,  without  which,  of  course,  there  would  be  no 
essential  difference  between  Harvard  and  Clark  University. 
Wherever  one  may  afterward  go  to  study — and  it  makes  little 
difference  where  when  one  is  old  enough  to  teach  oneself — it 
is  in  Harvard  College  that  one  has  lived  and  been  educated — 
and  that  makes  a  difference  throughout  one's  life.  The  Har- 
vard graduate  school  is  useful  and  excellent  ;  as  a  place  of 
study  I  should  not  hesitate,  to  judge  from  my  own  experience, 
to  prefer  it  to  those  German  universities  to  which  American 
students  flock  in  search  of  the  last  words  of  science.  The 
number  of  professors  is  not  so  great,  perhaps,  but  their 
quality  is  not  inferior,  and  the  facilities  for  study  in  the  way  of 
books  and  personal  direction  are  much  greater.  But  with  all 
its  merits  the  graduate  school  has  necessarily  no  intellectual, 
moral,  or  social  unity.  The  majority  of  the  students  are  for- 
lorn atoms,  and  their  concourse  is  too  fortuitous  ever  to  make 
a  world.  It  is  impossible  to  have  any  affection  or  loyalty  for 
such  an  aggregation,  howev^er  excellent  the  instruction  supplied 
to  its  constituent  parts.  The  traditional  support  given  to 
Harvard  College  cannot  pass  to  the  graduate  school  for  the 
simple  reason  that  a  man  who  has  been  only  at  the  graduate 
school  is  not  a  Harvard  man. 
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What  has  been  said  will  already  have  given  some  suggestion 
of  the  complexity  of  the  university.  The  divinity  school,  the 
law  school,  and  the  graduate  school  are  at  Cambridge 
locally  fused  with  the  college.  They  contain  many  Harvard 
graduates  who,  while  they  remain  in  their  old  haunts,  natu- 
rally keep  up  the  traditions  and  associations  of  their  college 
life.  At  Cambridge  also  is  the  rapidly  growing  scientific 
school,  which  has  a  prescribed  curriculum  according  to  the 
group  system,  and  is  separated  from  the  college  by  the  differ- 
ent character  and  aims  of  the  students.  In  Boston  is  the 
medical  school,  which  has  little  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
university,  except  that  many  of  its  professors  and  students  are 
Harvard  graduates.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  smaller 
appendages  to  the  college — the  Bussey  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
the  botanical  garden,  and  the  dental  and  veterinary  schools. 
The  astronomical  observatory  is  a  more  dignified  but  not  less 
isolated  institution.  The  professors  of  the  various  faculties 
seldom  meet  and  often  do  not  know  one  another  by  sight. 
The  only  connection  among  these  departments  is  through  the 
persons  of  the  president  and  fellows,  who  control  their  finances 
and  to  a  great  extent  their  policy.  When  one  attempts  to 
survey  at  a  glance  so  great  a  number  and  variety  of  activities, 
all  within  the  pale  of  one  institution,  one  has  very  much  that 
sense  of  hopeless  intricacy  and  wonder  at  the  smooth  running 
of  the  whole  which  is  produced  by  the  inspection  of  a  great 
factory  or  by  the  description  of  a  great  government.  It  is 
a  very  large  machine  serving  the  needs  of  a  very  complex 
civilization. 

After  noting  this  external  many-sidedness  of  Harvard  and 
its  manifold  aims,  we  shall  be  helped  to  complete  our  impres- 
sion if  we  glance  at  the  students'  life  and  see  the  diversity  of 
pursuits  and  ideals  there.  The  diversity  is  indeed  so  great,  and 
the  individuality  of  the  students  so  marked,  that  all  classifica- 
tions and  descriptions  of  types  are  apt  to  be  misleading.  One- 
half  the  students  must  be  conceived  as  very  poor,  brought  to 
college  by  intellectual  and  practical  ambition,  working  hard  at 
their  books  and  for  their  maintenance,  and  without  time  or 
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money  for  much  recreation,  exercise,  or  society.  This  class, 
from  which  the  best  scholars  generally  come,  is  dubbed  "  the 
grinds,"  and  although  so  numerous  and  important,  passes  un- 
noticed by  the  public,  and  by  its  lack  of  association  is  not  a 
force  even  in  college  life.  The  official  honors  which  often  fall 
to  its  members  are  unfortunately  not  much  valued  at  Har- 
vard. Although  the  worthy  student  of  this  class  is  personally 
respected  by  all,  he  is  known  to  very  few  and  gets  no  popular 
recognition.  No  less  unobserved  and  solitary  is  another  sort 
of  student,  often  a  rich  and  sometimes  an  interesting  one — the 
man  whose  interests  and  associations  are  all  beyond  college 
life.  He  is  apt  to  be  an  eccentric  person,  who  despises  or 
affects  to  despise  what  others  care  about,  and  made  unpopular 
at  first  by  something  in  his  manner,  birth,  or  appearance, 
revenges  himself  on  the  college  world  by  holding  aloof  from  it. 
He  and  the  "grind,"'  although  the  least  known  and  counted, 
are  perhaps  the  most  truly  characteristic  of  Harvard  types. 

These  solitaries  apart,  there  are  three  centers  around  which 
college  life  gathers  —  the  athletic  teams,  the  papers  and 
literary  societies,  and  the  clubs.  The  first  two  have  not  at 
Harvard  that  spontaneous  support  which  seems  to  sustain 
the  corresponding  things  in  other  colleges.  There  must  be 
athletic  teams,  there  must  be  papers,  there  must  be  literary 
societies  ;  they  have  existed  hitherto,  and  it  devolves  on  each 
successive  class  to  take  them  up  and  do  the  best  it  can 
with  them.  Supported  by  this  sense  of  duty,  they  lead  a 
laborious  existence.  Some  of  the  best  athletes  complain  in 
private  of  the  pressure  that  keeps  them  training  and  playing. 
There  is  here  little  of  Spartan  unanimity  and  unquestion- 
ing zeal.  There  is  criticism  and  self-consciousness  instead. 
Debating  societies,  for  instance,  once  so  vigorous,  and  every- 
where so  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  temper,  languish 
at  Harvard,  and  exist  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  amid  the  indiffer- 
ence or  blushes  of  the  many.  To  talk  in  public  for  the  sake 
of  talking  seems  here  a  little  like  foolish  loudness.  Even 
social  bodies  —  Greek-letter  societies,  for  instance  —  change 
their  character  at  Harvard.     The  chapters  of  two  of  the  most 
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influential  of  them  have  seceded  from  their  respective  frater- 
nities and  become  purely  local  clubs,  and  the  others  are 
practically  as  independent.  Only  one  important  society- 
retains  a  secret  and  elaborate  initiation ;  it  meets  with  much 
opposition  on  that  account,  and  has  once  or  twice  been  on  the 
point  of  extinction  ;  but  it  has  been  revived,  because  by  no  other 
means  could  men  of  successive  classes  get  to  know  one  another 
intimately,  or  the  smaller  clubs  be  intelligently  recruited. 
These  smaller  clubs  have  no  exercises  or  meetings,  except 
occasional  dinners ;  they  are  very  private,  but  in  no  sense 
secret,  and  are  run  exactly  like  town  clubs,  with  a  restaurant 
included.  Life  in  them  has  nothing  particularly  collegiate 
about  it,  but  is  very  pleasant  and  orderly,  and  naturally  the 
basis  of  many  warm  friendships. 

This  complex  social  organization — which  the  undergraduate 
takes  very  seriously — explains  a  good  deal  of  that  reserve  and 
exclusiveness,  that  non-conductiveness  and  apathy,  which  is 
noticeable  in  the  typical  Harvard  man.  Rut  there  are  many 
other  factors  in  this  general  characteristic.  The  elective 
system  has  done  its  share.  It  has  broken  up  the  classes,  the 
only  natural  unities  in  so  great  a  mass  of  students  ;  it  has 
thrown  each  man  back  on  himself  and  on  his  personal  friends  ; 
it  has  developed  his  individuality,  his  judgment,  and  his  habit 
of  relying  on  himself.  It  has,  by  habitual  isolation,  hardened 
him  against  the  contagion  both  of  good  and  evil.  For  it  is  a 
truth  which  must  not  go  unnoticed  that  this  reserve  does  not 
mean  only  lack  of  enthusiasm,  it  means  also  strength  and  self- 
respect.  I  doubt  very  much  that  anywhere  in  the  world  there 
could  be  found  three  thousand  young  men,  many  of  them  with 
plenty  of  time  and  money  to  spare,  living  away  from  home 
near  a  large  city,  who  show  such  a  general  average  of  virtue, 
so  much  steady  self-restraint,  such  a  habitual  and  constitu- 
tional choice  of  the  nobler  thing  in  conduct  and  in  feeling. 
Of  course  there  are  some  wild  fellows,  there  are  many  who 
have,  in  one  direction  or  another,  occasional  lapses  from  grace  ; 
but  the  tone  is  healthy  and  sensible,  and  honor  and  welcome 
always  go  out  to  the   better   nature.      Athletic   training — of 
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which  with  all  the  'varsity  and  class  teams  there  is  a  good 
deal — accustoms  everyone  to  see,  if  not  to  practice,  the  utmost 
strictness ;  and  a  man  may  refuse  to  drink  and  smoke  even  in 
the  freest  circles  without  encountering  troublesome  protests. 
And  it  is  not  only  moral  independence  and  worth  that  we  find 
here :  we  find  very  generally  a  certain  mental  maturity  and 
balance.  This  is  another  virtue  which  underlies  "  Harvard 
indifference."  What  seems  coldness  is  often  justice,  and  tardi- 
ness of  enthusiasm  often  comes  from  mental  perspective  and 
a  steady  sense  of  what  is  ideally  best.  It  is  easy  to  be  full  of 
zeal  and  bluster,  to  cheer  and  push  on  any  enterprise,  however 
flimsy,  and  applaud  any  loud  orator,  however  inapt,  if  one 
knows  or  cares  nothing  about  w^hat  is  essentially  reasonable 
and  fine.  The  community  from  w^hich  Harv^ard  men  are 
chiefly  drawn  is  not  of  the  crudest,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  educated  is  free  and  catholic  ;  they  have  often,  there- 
fore, a  sense  of  proportion,  a  sense  of  the  other  possibility  and 
of  the  better  thing  beyond,  w^hich  may  make  them  seem  to 
dally  and  not  to  throw  their  whole  soul  into  the  things 
they  do. 

The  air  of  reserve  which  is  characteristic  of  Harvard  has 
another,  perhaps  deeper,  source.  The  constant  and  many- 
sided  progression  of  everything  here,  the  diligent  labor  of  so 
many  persons,  the  transformation  of  so  many  thoughts  and 
things — where  does  it  all  lead  ?  We  do  not  know.  We  hope 
and  believe  vaguely  that  it  is  all  a  great  work,  and  will  have, 
and  has  hourly,  its  abundant  reward.  But  this  reward  is  not 
easy  to  see ;  no  one  can  authoritatively  point  to  it  and  tell  us 
what  it  is.  We  lack  the  unity  of  a  definite  faith,  we  look  to 
the  future  to  enlighten  us  on  the  most  fundamental  questions. 
Each  man  knows  the  value  of  his  own  work  and  is  sure  that  in 
itself  it  is  worth  doing  if  only  for  its  immediate  result  in  him- 
self and  in  his  pupils ;  but  he  feels  also  the  relativity  of  this 
work  and  of  its  value  without  being  able  to  survey  the  whole 
organism  of  human  interests  and  adjust  himself  confidently  to 
the  universal  life.  All  is  tentative,  and  the  goal,  the  final 
truth,  is  not  clearly  seen.     This  sense  that  we  are  experiment- 
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ing,  exploring,  that  our  efforts  are  partial,  imperfect,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  that  the  totality 
of  our  minds  is  a  chaos — this  sense  is  what  imposes  upon  us  an 
attitude  of  expectancy,  of  reserve.  And  by  this  industry  in 
doubt  while  Harvard  loses  in  a  kind  of  brutal  efificiency  it 
catches  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  worthily  represents  both  its 
successes  and  its  problems. 

George  Santayana 

Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Other  articles  of  importance  dealing  with  university  ideals  and  methods  have 
appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  as  follows  :  The  limitations  of  State  uni- 
versities, by  President  Horace  Davis,  May,  1891  ;  The  present  condition  of  the 
German  universities,  by  Professor  M.  M.  Curtis,  June,  l8gi  ;  Educational  policy 
of  Stanford  University,  by  President  D.  S.  Jordan,  June,  1892 ;  Educational 
methods  at  West  Point,  by  Professor  P.  S.  Michie,  November,  1892  ;  Reconstruc- 
tion of  the  French  universities,  by  G.  Compayre,  December,  1892  ;  Higher  education 
in  the  United  States,  by  President  Seth  Low,  January,  1893  ;  Need  of  universities 
in  the  United  States,  by  Professor  H.  E.  von  Hoist,  February,  1893  ;  The  proposed 
university  for  London,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  March,  1893  ;  College  and  university  in 
the  United  States,  by  Professor  Charles  Gross,  January,  1894 ;  The  universities  of 
Germany,  by  Professor  E.  D.  Perry,  March,  1894. 


II 

DR.  J.  G.  FITCH 

Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch  is,  of  all  living  English  educationalists,  the 
best  known  to  America,  and  the  editor  of  the  Review,  which 
glories,  and  justly  glories,  in  its  cosmopolitanism,  has  thought 
that  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Fitch's  retirement  from  ofificial  life 
should  not  be  passed  over  without  some  record  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  career.  When  some  months  ago  he  did  me  the 
honor  of  an  invitation  to  be  his  chronicler,  I  begged  to  be 
excused  on  the  ground  that  Dr.  Fitch  was  a  personal  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  could  not  eliminate  the  personal  equation  or 
discuss  a  living  friend  as  I  should  a  dead  author ;  not,  let  me 
add  at  once,  that  I  feared  to  inflict  the  vulnera  amantium 
(which,  however  faithful,  are  apt  in  sensitive  natures  to  rankle), 
but  rather  that  a  spontaneous  expression  of  approval  might 
sound  like  flatter}',  or,  what  is  worse,  patronage.  The  editor, 
however,  has  made  light  of  my  scruples  and  bidden  me  write 
a  plain  unvarnished  tale,  sine  ira  aiit  studio,  quorum  causas 
procul  habeo  ;  and  I  must  obey  orders. 

Most  men  on  quitting  the  Civil  Service,  especially  if  they 
have  strongly  developed  literary  or  social  tastes,  feel  as  Elia 
tells  us  he  felt  on  leaving  the  India  Office.  Released  from  the 
daily  round,  the  common  task,  they  are,  at  least  at  starting, 
merry  as  schoolboys  on  the  eve  of  the  midsummer  holidays, 
plotting  out  a  busy  leisure  for  the  remainder  of  their  days, 
congratulated  and  envied  by  their  friends  who  are  still  toiling 
at  the  oar.  But  when  first  I  met  my  friend  after  the  announce- 
ment of  his  retirement  from  the  inspectorate  I  condoled  with 
him  both  on  public  and  private  grounds,  and  his  answer 
showed  that  I  had  rightly  interpreted  his  feelings.  "  I  have 
just  been  staying,"  said  Dr.  Fitch,  "with  a  bishop  [Dr.  Durn- 
ford  of  Chichester],  still  vigorous  both  in  mind  and  body,  and 
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able  to  take  his  full  share  of  work.  Yet  he  was  appointed  to 
his  see  at  exactly  the  same  age  at  which  I  am  compelled  to 
retire,  and  has  held  it  now  twenty  years."  The  compulsory 
age  of  retirement  in  the  English  Civil  Service  is,  I  may  note 
for  the  benefit  of  American  readers,  sixty-five,  but  in  special 
cases  an  extension  of  five  years  may  be  granted.  Dr.  Fitch  had 
thus  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  official  life ;  and  though  a 
memorial  praying  for  his  further  continuance  in  office  was 
addressed  to  the  Education  Department,  signed  by  represent- 
atives of  every  women's  training  college,  my  lords  were 
unable  to  accede  to  the  request.  The  rule.  Dr.  Fitch 
hastened  to  add,  is  a  sound  and  just  one.  It  is  certain  that 
if  the  public  service  occasionally  cuts  short  the  ripe  wisdom 
and  mellow  experience  of  a  Dr.  Fitch,  it  rids  itself  by  a  process 
of  painless  extinction  of  endless  Old  Men  of  the  Sea,  and  our 
Civil  Service  pension  scheme  is  calculated  on  a  liberal  scale. 

Dr.  Fitch's  life  has  been  luio  tejiore  feliciter  acta,  and  there 
are  no  startling  incidents  or  peripetias  to  record,  yet  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  summary  of  his  career 
than  can  be  culled  from  Men  of  the  Times.  Joshua  G. 
Fitch  was  born  in  1824.  He  was  mainly  self-educated,  and  as 
late  as  1846  he  was  still  a  student  at  University  College, 
London,  while  employed  at  the  same  time  as  an  occasional 
tutor  in  the  normal  department  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Schools  Society's  Institute.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  vice- 
principal  of  the  society's  normal  college  in  the  Borough  Road, 
and  in  1856  he  succeeded  to  the  principalship  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  Cornwell.  It  was  in  conjunction  with  his  former 
chief  that  he  made  his  first  venture  in  educational  literature — 
Cornwell  and  Fitch's  Science  of  Arithmetic,  one  of  the  first 
attempts  in  England  to  carry  out  the  rational  method,  as 
expounded  by  De  Morgan,  as  opposed  to  the  old  rule  of 
thumb.  In  1863  Lord  Granville,  then  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Borough  Road,  and  was  so  much 
impressed  with  the  principal's  power,  both  as  a  lecturer  and  an 
administrator,  that  he  offered  him  an  inspectorship  of  schools. 
This  was  then  a  far  more  distinguished  honor  than  it  would 
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be  now.  Inspectors  in  those  days  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  and  nine-tenths  of  them 
were  clerics.  Thus,  on  referring  to  the  last  published  list  of 
inspectors,  I  find  among  the  senior  twenty-four  only  six  lay- 
men, whereas  among  the  last  seventy-seven  there  is  not  a 
single  clergyman.  While  engaged  at  the  Borough  Road 
college,  Dr.  Fitch  still  found  time  to  carry  on  his  private 
studies,  and  in  1852  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
mental  and  moral  philosophy.  The  London  M.  A.,  I  need 
hardly  observe,  is  not,  as  at  the  older  universities,  an  empty 
title,  which  represents  nothing  but  a  certain  seniority  and 
cash  payment,  but  is  generally  reckoned  as  the  equivalent  of 
a  first  class  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

To  return  to  the  inspectorate  :  Yorkshire  was  his  first  dis- 
trict, and  here  he  showed  that  rare  combination  of  qualities 
which  made  him  equally  acceptable  to  the  Department  and  to 
teachers.  No  historian  would  take  testimonials,  even  as 
mimoires  pour  servir,  without  a  large  rebatement,  yet  I  am 
tempted  to  quote  from  the  testimonial  that  Dr.  Fitch  received 
from  Yorkshire  teachers,  as  it  seems  to  me  a  truthful  and 
happy  characterization.  In  it  they  speak  of  "  their  regard  and 
appreciation  of  his  uniform  kindness  and  urbanity  toward  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  his  impartiality,  and  personal 
interest  in  teachers."  Dr.  Fitch's  answer  too  deserves  to  be 
quoted  as  the  touchstone  of  the  genuine  inspector  or  superin- 
tendent :  "  An  inspector  should  open  his  mind  so  as  to  recog- 
nize and  appreciate  all  forms  of  good  and  honest  work." 
Open-mindedness  and  sympathy  are  the  two  chief  character- 
istics of  Dr.  Fitch  as  an  educator. 

Little  more  need  be  said  of  Dr.  Fitch's  strictly  ofificial  career. 
From  Yorkshire  he  was  moved  to  London.  In  1877  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  chief  inspectors  of  schools  for  the 
eastern  counties,  and  some  few  years  ago  he  succeeded  Canon 
Warburton  as  inspector  of  training  colleges  for  schoolmis- 
tresses in  England  and  Wales. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Dr.  Fitch's  principal 
work  has  been  outside  the  official  routine  of  the  Dcpajtment. 
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From  1865  to  1867  he  served  as  an  assistant  commissioner  on 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  of  Lord  Taunton.  His  Report 
on  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  will  be  f  Dund  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Report,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  James  Bryce  on 
Lancashire.  Will  not  some  enterprising  publisher  (and  for 
pedagogic  enterprise  we  must  look  to  America)  exhume  this 
dusty  old  Blue  Book  ?  A  more  graphic  picture  of  what  English 
middle-class  education  was  in  the  sixties  could  not  be 
found,  or,  I  may  add,  a  more  telling  argument  against  the 
school  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Dr.  Fitch's  experience  of  the 
Sleepy  Hollows  of  Yorkshire  furnished  him  with  a  fund  of 
anecdote  and  illustration  of  how  things  ought  not  to  be  done, 
which  he  used  to  good  purpose  in  his  subsequent  lectures  and 
articles.  In  1869  he  was  nominated  by  W.  E.  Forster  as 
one  of  two  special  commissioners  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  educational  condition  and  resources  of  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  an  assistant  commissioner  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  reorganizing  of 
grammar  schools  and  framing  new  schemes,  laying  down  the 
lines  which  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  since  pursued.  It 
was  not  till  1877  that  he  returned  to  the  regular  work  of  an 
inspector.  In  1884  he  was  retained  by  the  Department  to 
draft  the  ofificial  answer  to  the  serious  indictment  by  Dr. 
(now  Sir  James)  Crichton-Browne  of  our  Board  schools,  on  the 
score  of  overpressure.  The  "memorandum  "  is  a  telling  reply 
to  a  rhetorical  and  not  very  accurate  alarmist,  but  it  is 
confessedly  an  ex  parte  defense,  and  ignores  or  makes  light  of 
some  crying  defects  in  our  national  schools  which  were  un- 
doubtedly due  to,  if  not  caused  by,  red-tapeism.  Dr.  Fitch 
himself  speaks  of  his  memorandum  as  an  "  unpleasant  piece 
of  of^cial  duty."  A  far  more  congenial  task  was  the  semi- 
official visit  that  he  paid  to  the  States  in  1888,  the  report  of 
which  visit  was  included  in  the  Blue  Book  of  1889,  and  after- 
ward published  separately  under  the  title  of  Notes  07t 
American  colleges  and  schools.  This  visit  and  the  report 
of  it  did  much  to  put  the  two   nations  educationally  en  rap- 
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port,  and  the  reporter  himself,  insensibly  perhaps,  enlarged  his 
pedagogic  horizon  and  brought  back  with  him  more  liberal 
ideas  of  the  relations  of  the  state  to  schools,  the  effect  of 
which  was  soon  seen  in  the  policy  of  Whitehall.  An  article 
in  the  X^ovi^on  Journal  of  Education  (April,  1889),  which  I  may 
now  without  any  betrayal  of  confidence  say  was  contributed 
by  the  late  R.  H.  Quick,  sets  forth  with  great  candor  both 
the  weakness  of  the  American  school  system  as  revealed 
by  the  report  and  also  (what  the  report  hardly  glances  at)  the 
lesson  that  the  mother  country  has  to  learn  from  her  freer  and 
more  democratic  daughter. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  the  government,  which  was  incubating 
the  great  Elementary  Education  Bill  of  that  year,  instructed  Dr. 
Fitch  to  prepare  a  memorandum  on  the  free  school  system 
in  America,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  general  conclusions  to 
which  he  was  led  by  a  study  of  foreign  countries  were  given  in 
an  article  that  Dr.  Fitch  contributed  to  this  Review  (Decem- 
ber, 1891),  from  which  I  may  quote  a  characteristic  sentence: 
"  A  substantial  improvement  [in  school  attendance]  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  when  one  of  the  main  hindrances  to  such 
regularity  is  removed ;  nevertheless  the  experience  derived 
from  other  countries  ...  is  well  calculated  to  remind  san- 
guine persons  of  both  parties  that  a  system  of  gratuitous 
instruction  does  not  necessarily  secure  a  high  average  of  regular 
attendance  unless  other  influences — social,  moral,  and  indus- 
trial— combine  to  produce  the  desired  result." 

But  the  work  by  which  Dr.  Fitch  is  best  known,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  his  Lectures  on  teacJiing,  a  book  which 
has  been  largely  used  as  a  manual  in  training  colleges  and  has 
been  translated  into  most  European  languages.  When  in 
1879  the  senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  appointed  a 
Teachers'  Training  Syndicate,  their  main  object  was  to  provide 
an  authoritative  test  of  teaching  capacity  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  and  as  subsidiary  to  that  object  the  syndicate  insti- 
tuted courses  of  lectures  on  the  theory,  history,  and  practice 
of  education.  The  first  three  courses  were  delivered  respect- 
ively by  Mr.  James  Ward,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick,  and  Mr.  Fitch. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Quick  the  lecturers  agreed  to  waive 
the  students'  fees  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  this  gener- 
osity was  rewarded  by  full  audiences  such  as  none  of  their 
successors  have  been  able  to  command.  In  particular,  Mr. 
Fitch's  lecture  room  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  agnostics 
like  the  Headmaster  of  Winchester,  who  continued  to  deny 
that  there  was  or  could  be  any  science  of  education,  were 
forced  to  confess  that  intending  teachers  might  pick  up  some 
useful  hints  as  to  their  art  or  knack  (to  borrow  a  Platonic 
phrase).  The  lectures  make  no  pretense  of  a  philosophic 
foundation,  and  it  is  impossible  from  them  to  gather  whether 
the  author  is  a  Froebelian,  a  Herbartian,  or  a  Spencerian,  but 
they  represent  culture  as  Matthew  Arnold  defined  the  term,  that 
is  to  say,  the  best  thought  of  the  best  men,  and  they  are 
seasoned  with  the  ripe  wisdom  of  large  personal  experience. 

A  single  paragraph  would  suffice  to  enumerate  the  various 
honors  or  offices  that  I  have  omitted  for  lack  of  space.  For  two 
periods  of  five  years  (1860-65,  1869-74)  Dr.  Fitch  held  the 
post  of  examiner  in  English  language  and  history  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  Shortly  after  he  was'  appointed  a  fellow  of 
the  university  by  the  Crown,  and  has  since  sat  as  a  member 
of  the  senate.  In  the  recent  scheme  of  the  senate  for  re- 
organizing the  constitution  of  the  university,  he  took  a  lead- 
ing part.  In  1885  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  conferred  on 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  Two  years  ago  the  French 
Government  presented  him  with  the  Cross  of  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  in  recognition  of  his  services  rendered  to 
French  students  of  normal  colleges  sent  with  traveling 
bursaries  to  study  in  England.  Advocates  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  showed  their  gratitude  for  his  zealous  efforts 
for  the  cause,  in  particular  the  admission  of  girls  to  the  univer- 
sity local  examination,  by  presenting  Mr.  Fitch  with  his 
portrait.  He  is  a  member  of  the  governing  bodies  of  Girton 
College,  Cambridge,  the  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College,  and  St. 
Paul's  School. 

As  I  said  at  starting,  Dr.  Fitch's  course  is  not  nearly  run, 
and  the  attempt  to  assign  him  a  place  among  "educational 
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reformers  "  would  be  ill-judged  and  premature.  For  instance, 
speculation  is  at  the  present  moment  busy  with  conjectures  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  forthcoming  Royal  Commission  on 
the  organization  of  secondary  education,  and  the  only  nomina- 
tion that  is  looked  upon  as  a  certainty  is  Dr.  Fitch.  As  a 
provisional  estimate,  however,  I  would  suggest  these  familiar 
mottoes  as  giving  the  clew  to  Dr.  Fitch's  career:  Chaucer's 
"  Gladly  wolde  he  lerne  and  gladly  teche  ; "  Goethe's  "  Ohne 
Hast,  ohne  Rast,"  and  Arnold's  "  Who  viewed  life  steadily  and 
viewed  it  whole." 

In  returning  thanks  for  the  diploma  of  honorary  fellow 
presented  to  him  last  January  by  the  Educational  Institute  of 
Scotland,  Dr.  Fitch  said : 

"  For  the  full  development  of  the  science  of  education  we 
require  not  only  the  strenuous  and  patient  efforts  of  the 
teacher  in  the  laboratory  of  the  school,  but  the  sympathetic 
onlooker  or  inspector  to  estimate  and  compare  the  results  of 
work,  the  traveler  to  tell  us  what  is  done  in  other  lands,  the 
man  of  affairs  who  knows  the  wants  and  feelings  of  parents 
and  of  the  public,  and  who  views  the  whole  problem  from  out- 
side of  the  school,  and  the  thinker  in  his  study  to  reveal  to 
teachers  the  principles  of  their  art  and  the  true  theory  that 
underlies  all  practical  rules." 

To  no  mortal  is  it  given  to  combine  all  these  different  roles, 
yet  few  men  have  approached  so  near  this  "  compound " 
educator  as  Dr.  Fitch  and  he  can  at  least  boast,  like  Ten- 
nyson's Ulysses,  "  I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met." 

Francis  Storr 

London,  England 

The  following  papers  by  Dr.  Fitch  have  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  : 
Secondary  education  in  England,  March,  1891  ;  Contemporary  educational 
thought  in  Great  Britain,  April,  1891,  and  December,  1S91  ;  The  proposed 
university  for  London,  March,  1893  ;  A  view  of  England's  educational  system, 
November,  1893. 


THE  SOUTH  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS 

The  problems  of  the  South  arise  from  the  condition  of  the 
Southern  people.  This  condition  has  arisen  from  their  environ- 
ment and  their  traditions,  in  other  words  their  history.  The 
solution  of  these  problems  anticipates  the  improvement  of  the 
people  and  the  prevention  of  evil. 

Southern  countries,  where  the  physical  environment  was 
most  attractive,  have  ever  been  the  seat  of  great  empires. 
Egypt  with  its  pyramids  and  temples ;  Greece  with  its  arts 
and  learning ;  Rome  with  its  armies  and  wealth  ;  Assyria, 
Persia,  Phoenicia,  and  India  have  been  the  homes  of  great 
peoples,  and  nature  has  aided  in  their  greatness. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  southern  part  of  this  country 
affords  every  advantage.  Bordering  on  the  Atlantic  it  lies 
open  to  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  South  America,  and  it  is 
in  the  line  of  the  great  routes  of  traffic  that  will  ultimately 
pass  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  connecting  all  foreign  and 
northern  ports  with  the  great  West  and  the  greater  East. 
The  soil  of  the  South  produces  the  raw  material  that  clothes 
the  world,  and  offers  to  agriculture  any  kind  of  product  upon 
which  man  may  wish  to  exert  his  skill.  The  mountains  are 
filled  with  coal  and  iron,  indicating  to  the  world  that  here  is 
the  place  for  the  mechanic  and  artisan.  The  mountains  pour 
down  their  streams,  affording  enough  water  to  manufacture 
every  pound  of  cotton  and  grind  every  grain  of  wheat  and 
corn  in  the  United  States.  The  surface  is  covered  with 
splendid  woods  of  every  variety  for  use  and  ornament.  The 
deep  harbors  can  float  the  earth's  navies  or  the  earth's  mer- 
chantmen ;  and,  better  than  all,  the  climate  is  so  genial  that 
men  can  work  in  the  open  air  the  year  round. 

Yet  with  nature  so  inviting  and  conditions  so  favorable  the 
North  and  West  exceed  the  South  in  wealth  and  population. 
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A  most  pertinent  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  reasons  why  this  is 
so.  Why  have  the  great  cities  and  States  of  the  North  and 
West  grown  larger  and  stronger  and  wealthier,  while  those  of 
the  South  have  grown  but  little  ?  Why  have  the  people  of 
this  country  chosen  to  stay  on  the  storm-swept  coast  of  New 
England,  or  carve  their  fortunes  out  of  the  blizzard-swept 
West,  instead  of  seeking  for  homes  in  the  South  ?  Why  have 
the  countries  of  the  Old  World  poured  their  hard-working 
masses  into  the  crowded  quarters  of  Northern  cities,  or  sent 
them  to  work  in  the  fruitful  prairies  of  the  West,  instead  of 
directing  tliem  to  the  South  ? 

The  answer  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  conditions  that  were 
presented  by  the  South  for  over  fifty  years  did  not  invite  immi- 
gration, or  encourage  development.  I  believe  that  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  when  it  settled  finally  on  the  South,  fixed  a 
curse  upon  its  people.  Slavery  may  have  been  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  the  poor  African,  but  it  was  a  greater  misfortune  to 
his  unfortunate  master.  From  the  very  beginning  it  was  most 
hurtful  to  the  material  and  educational  development  of  the 
Southern  States.  If  the  will  of  God  was  manifest  in  thus 
making  Canaan  to  serve  his  brethren,  he  inflicted  upon  a 
goodly  land  and  a  noble  people  a  misfortune  that  has  greatly 
hindered  them  in  the  race  for  national  greatness. 

Let  me  recount  these  evils : 

Slavery  condemned  the  South  to  an  uneducated  and  wasteful 
labor.  It  was  the  essence  of  slavery  that  the  unfortunate 
victims  should  be  kept  in  ignorance.  It  was  an  offense  against 
the  system  to  educate  the  slaves.  The  result  was  that  mere 
brute  force  wrested  from  the  soil  its  great  harvests  of  cotton. 
The  abundance  of  those  harvests  was  due  to  the  abundance 
of  the  force  and  to  the  cheapness  of  its  maintenance.  This 
ignorance  of  labor  brought  waste.  But  where  land  was  plen- 
tiful, soils  were  generous,  climate  was  genial,  and  labor  cheap, 
what  mattered  the  ruin  of  land,  the  waste  of  substance  or  the 
dissipation  of  force  ?  The  South  did  not  need  to  conserve 
its  energy,  but  spent  it  upon  its  soil  and  its  society  with  true 
prodigality. 
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I  tell  what  is  already  known  when  I  say  that  the  best  evi- 
dence of  modern  progress  is  found  in  the  belief  that  the  labor 
of  a  country  should  be  intelligent  and  skilled.  Technical  and 
scientific  schools  of  all  kinds  have  sprung  up  to  teach  all 
people  how  to  work  properly,  economically,  successfully,  and 
happily.  This  was  not  possible  in  a  slave-holding  country. 
The  South  was,  and  is,  burdened  by  a  great  weight  of  ignorant 
and  unskilled  labor. 

Then  the  skilled  artisans  of  other  countries  and  other  States 
refused  to  come  to  or  abide  in  a  land  where  labor  was  the 
occupation  of  a  slave.  Immigration  was  discouraged,  except 
to  those  who  had  wealth  and  leisure.  The  mechanics  and 
artisans  of  Europe  found  homes  in  the  North  and  West  and 
spent  their  talent  and  substance  in  building  up  the  industries 
and  commerce  of  those  sections.  They  did  not  find  in  the 
South  congenial  environment  or  cordial  invitation,  and  turned 
their  faces  to  where  hard  labor  was  more  respected  though 
nature  was  less  kindly. 

The  result  was  that  the  industry  of  the  South  was  confined 
to  agriculture,  and  that  took  almost  exclusively  the  form  of 
cotton-raising.  The  iron  and  coal  were  left  to  sleep  undis- 
turbed side  by  side  in  their  mighty  beds.  The  rivers  were 
left  to  sing  their  solos,  unattended  by  the  diapason  of  the 
factory.  The  forests  and  swamps  were  guiltless  of  the  wood- 
man's ax.  The  world  was  going  elsewhere  for  its  iron  and 
coal,  its  manufactured  goods  and  its  beautiful  woods  of  oak 
and  pine. 

Likewise  did  slavery  affect  the  popular  estimate  of  labor. 
The  talents  of  the  young  ran  toward  the  professions  and  not 
toward  the  industries.  A  civilization  of  rich  and  cultured 
gentlemen,  of  princely  hospitality,  of  profound  learning,  of 
entrancing  oratory,  of  superb  qualities  of  leadership  in  camp 
and  court  and  council,  flourished  under  this  patriarchal  system 
of  labor.  The  habits  of  thought,  the  very  traditions  of  the 
people,  their  prejudices  and  pride,  ran  counter  to  labor.  That 
was  the  work  of  slaves.  Intellectual  pursuits  only  were  proper 
for  gentlemen.     Thus,  in  an  age  when  labor  was  the  greatest 
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necessity  and  the  greatest  blessing,  the  South  was  perpetuat- 
ing a  system  that  made  labor  despicable,  and  incapacitated  its 
youth  for  industry. 

Emancipation  meant  much  for  the  slave,  but  it  meant  more 
for  the  master.  He  indeed  was  freed  from  his  superstitions 
and  traditions,  and  while  the  awakening  came  in  the  rude 
shock  of  battle,  yet  out  of  the  fierce  furnace  of  war  were 
turned  those  conditions  of  freedom  and  necessity  that  rightly 
adjudged  and  improved  shall  be  the  implements  with  which  he 
will  build  a  loftier  tower  of  strength  and  a  more  beautiful 
temple  of  glory. 

With  the  coming  of  war  also  came  disaster.  Reflect  for  a 
moment  that  in  four  years  there  went  up  in  flame  and  was 
drunk  by  the  sword  three  billions  of  the  property  of  the  South. 
Since  that  time  the  tax-gatherer  has  exacted  a  yearly  tribute 
of  thirty  millions,  altogether  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  out  of  the  very  ashes  of  Southern  poverty,  as  pensions 
for  Northern  soldiers.  The  marvel  is  that  the  South  has 
survived  at  all.  In  addition  to  this  utter  and  complete  pros- 
tration, this  entailment  of  poverty,  there  was  combined  a 
difficulty  of  adaptation  to  the  new  environment.  There  were 
perpetuated  the  old  pride  and  the  old  princeliness.  And 
saddest  of  all,  there  was  begotten  by  demagogues  on  both 
sides  of  the  Potomac  a  prejudice  that  was  born  in  misrepre- 
sentation, bred  in  misunderstanding,  and  fostered  into  bitter- 
ness and  hate.  I  thank  God  that  this  difficulty  is  being 
relieved,  that  this  prejudice  and  passion  are  passing  away,  and 
only  an  occasional  editor  or  demagogue  vents  his  gall  upon 
his  sister  section. 

The  war  brought  new  conditions  to  the  people  of  the  South. 
The  labor  was  now  free  labor,  and  had  to  be  paid  for.  It  was 
likewise  unskilled  labor,  and  had  to  be  trained.  It  was  to  a 
great  extent  insubordinate  labor,  and  had  to  be  controlled.  It 
was  altogether  an  ignorant  labor,  and  had  to  be  educated. 
One  of  the  most  serious  conditions  met  on  the  outpost  of  our 
new  civilization  was  the  lack  of  an  orderly  and  intelligent 
peasantry  to  care  for  the  agriculture  and  industry  of  the  South. 
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Another  lesson  was  brought  to  us  in  the  rude  tuition  of  war. 
We  learned  that  while  cotton  was  great  it  was  not  all-powerful. 
Alone  it  could  not  and  did  not  hold  the  tower.  It  needed  the 
vassalage  of  other  crops  and  of  other  industries  to  do  homage 
to  its  white  banner  and  strike  swords  with  its  own  in  defense 
of  their  fields.  Cotton,  indeed,  was  king,  but  it  was  a 
deserted  king.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  able  Pennsylvanian 
who  wrote  a  book  on  Coal,  Iron,  and  Oil  was  right  or  wrong 
when  he  said,  "  If  the  Southern  States  had  kept  pace  with  the 
Northern  in  developing  their  physical  resources,  there  would 
have  occurred  no  rebellion;  but  if  it  had  occurred  it  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible  to  subdue  that  people."  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  be  true  or  not.  I  cannot  say.  In  the 
providence  of  God  the  problems  of  the  South  are  not  isolated, 
but  are  to  be  solved  inside  the  American  Union.  The  war 
brought  calamity,  but  it  did  not  bring  separation.  War  was 
the  mysterious  process  by  which  the  South  was  relieved  of  her 
burden  and  stripped  for  the  race  of  progress. 

Out  of  the  new  conditions  there  sprung  new  necessities. 
We  can  no  longer  practice  the  habit  of  the  past.  Its  beautiful 
customs  and  its  princely  ways  are  folded  forever  in  the  flag 
that  was  lowered  at  Appomattox.  With  nothing  in  the  past 
to  be  ashamed  of  or  apologize  for,  we  look  around  us,  take 
inventory  of  what  is  left,  and  begin  to  build  anew.  The  old 
civilization  ran  counter  to  the  prejudices  of  the  world.  The 
world  avoided  and  antagonized  us.  That  brought  isolation. 
The  war  changed  this.  We  were  forced  into  coincidence  with 
modern  thought.  The  true  problem  then  before  us  is  how 
quickest  to  get  rid  of  the  old  ideas,  old  habits,  old  customs, 
and  how  best  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  new  conditions  and  the 
new  necessities  that  environ  us.  This  is  one  of  the  issues  for 
which  the  educators  of  the  South  should  feel  most  concern. 

Having  summarized  the  conditions,  let  us  address  ourselves 
to  the  remedies. 

The  South  needs  the  development  of  her  industries  and  of 
her  resources.  The  cotton  factory  ought  to  stand  as  a  neighbor 
to  the  cotton  field.     The  iron  foundry  ought  to  look  down  the 
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shaft  of  the  iron  mine.  The  furnace  should  stand  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  coal.  The  South  cannot  now  do  these  things.  It 
has  the  spirit  and  the  enterprise ;  it  lacks  the  capital.  Its 
people  are  still  too  poor  to  build  factories,  to  dig  mines,  to  cut 
down  forests,  to  build  railroads.  The  clutch  of  the  foreign 
manipulator  is  upon  the  throat  of  the  Southern  farmer,  choking 
his  cotton  to  six  cents  a  pound  and  making  him  too  poor  even 
to  send  his  children  to  school.  We  need  gold  to  flow  into  the 
arteries  of  Southern  industries — foreign  gold,  Northern  gold. 
Talk  not  of  compulsory  education,  of  sending  boys  and  girls 
to  school,  when  the  larder  at  home  is  empty.  The  South  is 
still  too  poor  to  solve  some  of  its  own  problems. 

We  need  more  people  in  the  South.  We  need  a  class  of 
industrious  and  intelligent  laborers  and  skilled  artisans,  who 
will  abide  in  our  fields  to  redeem  their  waste,  who  will  take 
hold  of  our  small  industries  and  keep  us  from  buying  so  many 
things  away  from  home,  whom  we  can  trust  to  do  an  honest 
job  or  an  honest  day's  work  at  an  honest  price.  There  is  too 
much  land,  too  much  water,  too  much  wood  going  to  waste. 
We  want  people  with  capacity  and  enterprise  to  come  among 
us ;  they  will  conserve  our  forces.  We  need  a  bold  yeomanry  ; 
it  will  guarantee  our  safety. 

Then  our  own  sons  need  to  be  equipped  for  the  future. 
Our  people  must  be  brought  to  appreciate  the  value  of  train- 
ing schools  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  W&  need  technical 
schools,  polytechnical  schools  in  every  State  and  for  every 
purpose  of  development  in  the  South.  We  have  already  some 
of  these,  and  the  people  are  opening  their  eyes  to  see  their 
value.  But  we  need  more.  Schools  of  engineering,  schools 
of  mining,  schools  of  design,  should  spring  up  around  the  uni- 
versity, and  culture  should  be  extended  into  the  industries. 
We  have  a  few  normal  schools  for  training  teachers,  but  we 
need  more.  We  do  not  meet  the  demand  for  skilled  teachers, 
except  in  some  localities,  and  much  of  the  teaching  force  runs 
to  waste.  We  have  talent  and  capacity,  willingness  and 
enterprise  in  the  men  and  women  of  the  South.  We  need  to 
have  our  energies  directed,  our  sons  and  daughters  trained. 
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Another  thing  we  need,  on  both  sides,  is  a  more  kindly 
spirit  and  a  better  understanding  one  of  another.  Politicians 
and  demagogues  have  kept  up  the  war  long  after  brave  men 
said  it  should  cease.  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  both  North 
and  South,  have  already  laid  aside  the  bitterness  of  the 
struggle.  They  are  willing  to  forget  the  past.  Beyond  the 
Potomac  they  have  honored  their  leaders  with  of^ce  and 
secured  their  soldiers  with  pensions.  It  was  just.  A  pre- 
served Union  owed  it  to  them  in  gratitude.  In  the  South  we 
will  do  the  same  in  our  way.  We  will  do  it  in  reverence  and 
in  love,  and  yet  in  patriotism.  I  do  not  deem  that  honors 
paid  to  heroes  constitute  treason  to  the  flag.  The  city  of 
Atlanta  is  getting  ready  for  two  things  :  it  is  preparing  to  run 
a  Confederate  general  for  the  office  of  governor  of  the  State  ; 
and  it  is  preparing  to  receive  as  guests  the  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  The  two  go  well  together. 
And  we  propose  to  show  these  latter  heroes  that  out  of  the 
ashes  they  left  us  in  1864,  there  has  arisen  in  thirty  years 
a  great  and  beautiful  city.  But  let  them  know  also  that  we 
have  not  laid  one  stone  in  bitterness,  nor  builded  aught  in 
malice.  We  need  to  know  each  other,  trust  each  other,  and 
help  each  other.     Educators  have  this  duty  before  them. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  grave  problem  of  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  negro.  I  have  labored  with  him,  and  studied  about 
him,  and  stood  by  him,  and  at  length  will  unhesitatingly 
declare  my  belief  that  for  our  sake  and  for  his  the  South  and 
the  negro  will  separate.     Not  now,  perhaps,  but  ultimately. 

The  race  problem  deepens  and  darkens  with  the  years. 
While  we  are  confronted  with  the  grave  problem  of  how  to 
educate  the  negro  and  what  to  do  with  him  now,  there  is 
reserved  for  our  children's  children  a  problem  still  more  grave 
and  portentous.  They  will  be  confronted  by  the  educated 
negro  and  will  be  called  upon  to  answer  the  question  what  to 
do  with  him  then.  Suppose  our  educational  schemes  succeed, 
suppose  we  elevate  him  as  a  race  until  he  has  the  instincts 
and  desires  of  a  white  man  ?  What  will  be  the  condition  then 
as  a  logical  consequence  of  what  we  are  now  doing?     The 
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negro,  having  been  taught  what  are  his  social  and  poHtical  and 
intellectual  rights,  will  naturally  demand  their  recognition. 
Being  trained  for  office  he  will  demand  office,  being  trained 
for  luxury  he  will  demand  luxury.  Being  taught  as  a  negro 
child  the  same  things  and  in  the  same  way  as  the  white  child, 
when  he  becomes  a  negro  man  he  will  want  the  same  things 
and  demand  them  in  the  same  way  as  a  white  man.  We  will 
then  see  two  vigorous  and  persistent  races,  born  and  reared 
upon  the  same  soil,  yet  entirely  different  and  antagonistic  in 
blood  and  disposition,  each  struggling  for  the  mastery.  Then 
a  war  of  the  races  will  be  upon  us. 

In  this  struggle  there  can  be  but  one  result.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  which  took  possession  of  the  British  Isles  and 
made  England  what  it  is  to-day,  which  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  wrested  this  country  from  its  discoverers  and  pushed  the 
Spaniards  into  the  Gulf,  the  Frenchmen  beyond  the  Lakes,  and 
drove  the  Indians  into  the  setting  sun,  will  again  assert  its 
supremacy  and  persistence  and  will  dominate  this  soil  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time. 

Equalization  is  impossible.  No  two  races  have  ever  lived 
with  equal  powers  and  equal  rights  peaceably  on  the  same 
soil.  History  contradicts  it.  Common  sense  denies  it.  One 
will  absorb  or  else  rise  up  and  smite  the  other.  The  blood  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  brooks  no  rival.  Least  of  all  from  a  people 
whose  traditions  are  debased  and  whose  inheritance  is  tainted 
with  slavery.     There  are  then  left  but  three  possible  courses: 

(i)  Amalgamation,  which  is  the  revolting  proposition  that  the 
blood  of  the  negroes  and  of  the  whites  shall  run  together  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  race.  I  say  frankly  that  this  will  not 
be.  The  blood  of  the  Saxon  is  jealous  of  its  purity  and  will 
never  run  with  the  blood  of  the  African,  save  in  lust.  The 
result  would  be  national  debasement.  Neither  does  the  negro 
wish  absorption.  It  would  be  the  destruction  of  his  identity 
as  a  race. 

(2)  Extermination,  which  means  that  if  the  worst  should 
■come  upon  us  and  internecine  war  be  the  result,  that  the  negro 
race  could  not  cope  with  the  white  man.     It  would  be  cut 
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down  in  a  bloody  harvest  of  war.  This  is  too  inhuman  and 
cruel  to  contemplate.  It  shall  never  be.  By  that  time  the 
world  will  have  passed  beyond  war. 

(3)  Colonization,  which  means  that  the  negro  race  will  of  its 
own  accord,  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws  of  development, 
separate  from  the  whites  into  one  or  more  communities  of 
its  own.  I  am  frank  to  maintain  that  the  negro  race  is  not 
now  ready  for  colonization.  It  is  an  infant  and  needs  the 
nurture  and  training  of  the  stronger  race.  To  colonize  the 
negroes  now  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  having  them  lapse  into 
barbarism.  They  would  not  know  how  to  rule,  or  how  to  work 
for,  or  how  to  trade  with,  or  how  to  teach,  each  other.  They 
are  not  yet  ready  to  be  set  apart.  How  long  before  this  will 
be  only  He  knows  in  whose  hands  are  gathered  all  the  ends 
of  these  tangled  threads. 

The  white  man  of  the  South  will  need  to  bear  patiently  the 
burden  of  the  negro  training.  He  will  need  to  train  him  in 
morals,  to  train  him  in  manners,  to  train  him  in  letters,  to 
train  him  in  labor,  to  train  him  in  citizenship.  For  many 
years  to  come  the  negro  race  will  develop  slowly  in  character, 
will  grow  in  capacity  for  self-government,  in  independence  of 
thought,  and  in  power  of  self-protection.  Infinite  patience 
and  faith  are  needed  to  adjust  the  burden  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  South.  But  at  last  being  capable  of  self-government, 
being  beyond  the  danger  point  by  process  of  growth  and  edu- 
cation, the  negroes  can  be  trusted  to  walk  alone.  Realizing  that 
scattered  they  have  no  chance  to  be  a  nation,  they  will  willingly 
coalesce  into  states  and  communities  and  start  out  for  them- 
selves. When  this  time  comes  it  will  be  done  slowly  and 
without  jar  or  hurt  to  the  South  or  to  the  negro.  Ultimately 
but  a  few  scattered  remnants  will  go  back  and  forth  among  the 
whites,  whom  once  they  all  served  as  masters. 

Amid  all  the  mysteries  that  surround  this  problem  I  still 
confidently  believe  that  education  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
negro  ;  that  he  is  being  prepared  for  citizenship  and  self- 
government  ;  that  he  is  being  lifted  out  of  barbarism  into  civ- 
ilization,   and  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  take  care  of    himself 
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and  to  carry  on  the  lessons  of  his  youth,  the  hand  of  God 
will  reach  down  and  gather  him  together  and  put  him  some- 
where on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  he  can  work  out  his  own 
•destiny  in  his  own  way. 

The  scattered  molecules  of  the  negro  race  will  gather  into 
one  or  more  masses  to  form  a  negro  nation.  They  then  will 
have  their  own  laws,  their  own  rulers,  and  their  own  opportu- 
nities for  development. 

Now,  I  have  shown  that  slavery  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  the  South  to-day — that  it  was  a  powerful 
narcotic  infused  into  the  blood  of  the  South,  bringing  sweet 
dreams  and  disaster — that  we  are  to-day  experiencing  its  after 
effects  of  languor — that  we  need  to  feel  the  tonic  and  restor- 
ative of  immigrant  capital  and  intelligence,  and  to  arouse  our- 
selves to  throw  off  the  lethargy  of  the  old  habits. 

And  in  this  work  of  regeneration  and  reform  all  good  school 
men  shall  bear  their  part.  We  have  tardy  communities  to 
arouse  and  stimulate,  unwilling  legislatures  to  influence,  in  fact 
a  whole  people  to  teach  and  to  guide.  Then,  the  coming  race 
belongs  to  the  teachers.  We  are  going  to  raise  a  generation 
of  industrious,  God-serving,  and  neighbor-loving  men  and 
women,  who  shall  be  educated  out  of  their  prejudices  and 
incapacity,  who  shall  know  no  section,  but  love  this  as  a 
common  and  a  united  country,  no  longer  divided,  but  one 
great  America.  And  the  teacher  is  the  ^neas  that  shall  bear 
the  old  Anchises  and  lead  the  young  Ascanius  of  the  South  out 
from  the  broken  walls  and  ruined  temples  of  the  old  Troy  to 
found  upon  the  banks  of  the  many  Tibers  a  civilization  that 
shall  confound  the  Greeks  and  place  the  world  under  tribute. 

Lawtox  B.  Evans 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Different  phases  of  the  subject  of  education  at  the  South  have  been  treated 
in  the  Educational  Review,  as  follows  :  A  new  agent  for  the  Slater  Fund. 
February,  189I  ;  Politics  and  education  in  South  Carolina,  March  and  May,  1891  ; 
Higher  education  in  Arkansas,  by  President  A.  C.  Millar,  June,  1892  ;  Advancing 
education  in  the  Southern  States,  March,  1894. 


IV 

A  BIT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  APPLIED 

The  different  energies  of  the  mind  are  as  old  as  the  human 
soul  itself.  We  cannot  fancy  that  the  human  race  lived  long 
upon  the  earth  before  certain  members  of  the  human  family- 
began  to  pride  themselves  upon  their  knowledge  of  "human 
nature."  When  a  boy  I  taught  several  country  schools. 
About  the  first  question  which  that  august  personage,  the 
bucolic  sub-director,  always  solemnly  and  philosophically  pro- 
pounded, when  I  applied  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  school, 
was,  "  Do  ye  understand  human  natur'  right  well?" 

Here  was  a  recognition,  however  crude,  of  the  fact  that  a 
teacher  should  know  something  of  the  workings  of  the  mind, 
how  thought,  emotion,  will  power,  are  evoked  and  guided. 

Every  great  and  successful  teacher  in  all  the  world's  history 
has  worked,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  which  means,  in  modern  phraseol- 
ogy, in  accordance  with  psychological  principles.  It  has  been 
observed  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  no  one  needs 
more  imperatively  to  understand  laws  of  the  mind  than  that 
person  who  undertakes  to  form  and  train  the  mind. 

The  almost  universal  recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  to  the 
production  of  numberless  volumes  upon  the  human  intellect. 
I  counted  in  one  little  catalogue  recently  published  by  an 
American  publishing  house  fifty-seven  psychologies  and  over 
one  hundred  different  works  on  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching,  I  know  of  no  teacher  who  has  money  and  time 
enough  to  purchase  and  read  a  tithe  of  these  books.  I  know 
of  no  teacher  who  would  do  so  if  the  time  and  money  at  com- 
mand were  as  inexhaustible  as  the  sea.  The  study  of  psy- 
chology from  books,  important  and  necessary  as  it  is,  is  in 
danger  of  being  overdone. 
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If  the  publisher  keeps  on  with  his  philanthropic  work  of 
piling  up  his  wares,  the  product  of  American  brains,  together 
with  translations  from  the  French  and  the  German,  I  fear  the 
attention  of  some  teachers  may  be  diverted  from  the  study  of 
psychology  in  consciousness  and  in  the  Hving  child.  We  are 
perhaps  all  inclined  to  forget  sometimes  that  a  book  is  but  a 
human  product.  If  its  author  be  dull  and  ill-informed  the 
book  will  be  like  its  source,  and  fine  paper  and  type,  gilt 
lettering  and  fancy  cloth,  with  the  name  of  Macmillan  or 
Harper  on  the  title-page,  will  not  redeem  it.  But  few  books 
live  beyond  the  year  in  which  they  are  published.  Many  never 
leave  the  publishers'  shelves  until  they  go  to  the  second-hand 
book  store  or  to  the  paper  mill  to  be  ground  up.  Why  are  so 
many  printed  ?  They  too  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  law  of  mind : 
the  desire  of  esteem,  the  thirst  for  fame.  There  are  enough 
libraries  in  the  United  States  to  absorb  several  editions  of 
any  book  that  is  printed,  if  each  library  takes  a  volume. 
Many  publishers  depend  upon  this  fact  to  relieve  them  of 
their  wares,  and  library  committees  kindly  continue  to  buy 
from  the  publishers'  catalogue  or  the  book's  resplendent  ex- 
terior of  gold  lettering  and  scarlet  cloth.  Other  books  find 
an  existence  when  an  ambitious  dullard  with  more  money  than 
mind  pays  a  publisher  the  entire  expense  of  an  edition.  Such 
books  are  always  printed  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  author's 
friends.  Alas,  the  unreasoning  reverence,  the  superstitious 
regard  for  the  printed  page  still  exists  !  The  man  or  w^oman 
who  would  bore  you  intolerably  with  five  minutes'  conversation 
will  print  a  book  and  secure  for  it  an  audience.  How  many 
books  are  worth  reading  entire?  Very  few  indeed.  There  is 
a  saying,  "  Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book."  I  have  heard 
this  strangely  interpreted.  Some  have  said  to  me  that  in 
avoiding  the  man  of  one  book  you  shun  the  narrow-minded, 
ignorant  bigot. 

Rightly  understood  this  maxim  means  something  like  this  : 
If  you  would  not  meet  a  formidable  antagonist,  if  you  would 
not  be  utterly  humiliated  and  put  to  rout  in  conversation  or 
debate,  beware  of  the  man  who  has  mastered  one  great  author. 
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Let  a  man  be  thoroughly  armed  with  the  thoughts  and  the 
vocabulary  of  Shakspere  and  he  will  prove  a  phenomenon 
among  the  novel-reading  prattlers  of  modern  society.  Shak- 
spere wrote  no  psychologies,  but  he  touched  every  secret  spring 
of  the  human  soul.  He  penetrated  every  recess  of  the  intel- 
lect, he  laid  bare  every  phase  of  emotion,  he  pictured  for  all 
the  world  all  the  machinery  of  motive  and  volition.  Shak- 
spere is  the  greatest  of  psychologists,  and  his  plays  are  "  psy- 
chology applied  "  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  He  por- 
trayed an  infinite  variety  of  characters,  and  the  student  of 
mental  science  finds  in  these  characters  a  better  field  for  the 
study  of  mental  and  emotional  states  than  in  living  human 
beings.  Shakspere's  characters  are  true  to  life  and  they  con- 
stantly talk,  think,  feel,  will  and  act.  The  human  beings 
whom  we  see,  perhaps  daily,  are  limited  in  mental  and  emo- 
tional experiences.  Their  thoughts  are  not  uttered,  they  come 
and  go.  There  may  be  a  volcano  of  feeling  beneath  the  calm 
exterior,  but  there  is  no  eruption.  We  see  only  trivial  and 
commonplace  manifestations  of  will  issuing  in  action. 

With  Shakspere's  characters  it  is  different.  His  great  world- 
embracing  mind  has  "  ransacked  the  ages,  spoilt  the  climes." 
He  has  brought  together  for  our  edification  and  instruction 
kings,  queens,  lords,  ladies,  warriors,  nobles,  knights,  clowns, 
peasants,  and  beggars — every  conceivable  type  of  character  is 
set  in  action.  Who  will  confine  himself  to  the  abstractions  of 
his  text-book  on  psychology  and  leave  the  infinite  wealth  of 
Shakspere  on  his  shelves?  I  think  that  teachers  are  some- 
times appalled  and  discouraged  by  the  vast  array  of  volumes 
visible  in  libraries,  book  stores,  and  publishers'  catalogues.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  these  books 
are  forever  unread  and  unreadable.  They  are  but  vain  and 
wearisome  repetitions  of  what  others  have  said,  or  thought,  or 
discovered.  This  is  just  as  true  of  the  w^orkson  mental  science 
as  of  every  other  branch  of  human  investigation.  Strike  from 
mental  science  what  Kant  and  Mendelssohn  did  in  Germany, 
Locke  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  England,  Cousin  in 
France,  and  Reid  and  Stewart  in  Scotland,  and  the  occupation 
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of  the  modern  book-making  psychologist  would  be  gone. 
Modern  writers  have  restated  a  few  theories  and  introduced 
something  of  physiology  into  the  analysis  of  mental  problems. 
One  other  good  thing  has  been  done  by  teachers  of  mental 
science  and  modern  compilers  of  text-books  on  the  subject. 
They  have  protested  against  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  subject, 
its  lack  of  practical  value.  For  a  half  century  psychology 
seemed  to  be  a  study  devised  for  the  meditations  of  the 
philosophic  recluse  in  the  solitude  of  his  study.  The  colleges 
began  to  grapple  with  mental  philosophy,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  the  college  presidents  taught  a  little  of  it  to  the 
senior  classes.  Now  we  have  what  is  called  "  applied  psy- 
chology," a  phrase  I  have  used  before.  This  kind  of  psy- 
chology appears  upon  the  programmes  of  summer  normal 
schools  and  teachers'  institutes.  "Applied  psychology! 
What  is  it  ? "  This  question  was  put  to  me,  rather  face- 
tiously and  contemptuously,  some  time  ago,  by  one  of 
those  modern  innovations  called  an  "  educator."  In  reply 
to  such  a  question  as  this  I  would  say:  There  are  three 
kinds  of  psychology.  There  is  the  old,  barren,  dry,  text- 
book kind,  which  hair-splitting  metaphysicians  write  and 
discuss  with  themselves  in  the  privacy  of  their  libraries. 
There  is  a  second  kind,  which  is  truly  applied  psychology.  It 
is  the  only  genuine  article.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  histor}-, 
in  Shakspere's  plays,  in  a  few  great  novels  of  modern  times. 
It  is  also  seen  where  an  educator,  or  rather  a  refined  and  culti- 
vated teacher,  instructs  children  consciously  in  accordance 
with  the  known  laws  of  soul  growth  and  development.  But 
the  name  of  applied  psychology  is  more  popularly  given  to 
the  teaching  of  mental  science,  where  it  is  accompanied  by 
practical  suggestions  and  counsel  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
using  accepted  psychological  facts  in  teaching.  Thus  a  teacher 
maybe  said  to  have  studied  applied  psychology  who  has  never 
applied  any  of  it.  And  that  is  the  trouble  with  too  many 
teachers'  psychology.  It  is  not  taken  to  school.  It  remains 
in  the  text-book  or  the  notebook,  and  consists  of  diagrams 
and    classifications,    conscientiously  copied    and   recited    once 
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upon  a  time.  To  illustrate  my  meaning  :  A  certain  class  of 
children  come  to  school  who  perceive  readily  and  feel  intensely. 
The  intellect  and  sensibility  are  acute  and  active,  but  they  are 
crossed  by  some  command  or  regulation,  they  grow  stubborn, 
they  flatly  disobey.  Their  will  does  not  act.  Then  the  dig- 
nity and  the  anger  of  this  scientific  teacher  are  aroused  and  the 
slapping  and  the  flogging  begin.  This  untrained  will  is  crushed, 
or  it  is  ejected  from  the  schoolroom  and  put  unconquered 
upon  the  street.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  suggest  a  remedy 
in  cases  like  this,  but  only  to  remind  teachers  that  the  will  is 
just  as  important'and  vital  an  energy  of  the  soul  as  the  know- 
ing power,  and  that  it  far  more  often  needs  wise  training,  for 
the  teacher's  ultimate  success  depends  wholly  upon  the  sub- 
mission of  the  pupil's  will  to  obedience  and  guidance.  I  wish 
to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  application,  or  rather  the 
failure  in  application,  of  another  psychological  fact.  You  all, 
no  doubt,  having  an  abundance  of  books  which  you  have  studied 
dihgently,  recall  the  fact  that  in  the  classification  of  what  are 
termed  the  simple  or  rational  emotions,  there  is  one  closely 
related  to  emotions  of  the  sublime  and  the  grand,  which  is 
variously  called  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful,  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  and  the  aesthetic  emotion.  The  various  psychologies 
all  discourse  about  it  something  after  this  fashion  : 

Beauty  itself  is  undefinable.  All  that  we  can  say  in  trying 
to  define  it  is  that  it  is  a  quality  of  objects,  or  a  quality  residing 
in  objects,  which  excites  a  pleasurable  emotion  through  the 
sense  of  sight.  The  simple  quality  of  beauty  existing  in  the 
object  and  the  emotion  which  it  awakens  in  the  beholder  are 
two  distinct  things.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the  aesthetic  emo- 
tion is  that  it  is  one  of  pleasure.  As  the  quality  of  beauty 
residing  in  the  object  cannot  be  defined  we  can  only  name  some 
of  the  conditions  under  which  it  exists,  such  as  form,  color, 
motion.  Thus  discourses  the  mental  philosopher  about  beauty, 
and  he  sometimes  adds  that  it  is  an  implanted  element  of  the 
constitution,  natural,  inherent,  and  capable  of  culture  and 
development.  One  notable  paragraph  on  the  culture  of  the 
aesthetic  emotion  occurs  in  the  work  of  an  American  writer  who 
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has  produced  one  of  our  best  psychologies.     His  thought  is 
nobly  and  fitly  expressed.     He  says  :  "  The  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful is  merely  one  of  the  manifold  forms  of  the  sensibility,  and  in 
common  with  every  other  feeling  and  propensity  of  our  nature 
it  may  be  augmented,  quickened,  strengthened  to  a  very  great 
degree  by  due  culture  and  exercise.     It  is  an  endowment  of 
nature,  but,  like  other  native  endowments,  it  may  be  neglected 
and  suffered  to  die  out.     This  unfortunately  is  too   frequently 
the  case  with  those,  especially,  who  are  engaged  in  the  active 
pursuits   of  life.     The  time  and  attention  are  demanded  for 
more  important  matters,  and  so  the  merely  beautiful  is  passed 
by  unheeded.     It  admits  of  question  whether  it  is  not  a  serious 
defect  in  our  systems  of  education  that  so  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  culture  of  the  taste,  and  of  a  true  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful.    The  means  for  such  a  culture  are  ever  at  hand.      The 
great  works  and  the  most  perfect  models  in  art  are  not,  indeed, 
available  to  all.     Not  everyone  can  cross  the  seas  to  study  the 
frescoes  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.     But  around  us  in 
nature,  along  our  daily  paths  are  the  works  of  a  greater  artist^ 
and  no  intelligent  and  thoughtful  mind  need  be  unobservant 
of  their  beauty.     Nor  is  there  any  danger,  as  some  may  appre- 
hend, that  we  shall  carry  this  matter  to  excess.     The  tendencies 
of  our  age  and  of  our  country  are  wholly  the  reverse.     The 
danger  is  rather  that  in  tlje  activity  and  energy  of  our  new  life, 
the  higher  culture  will  be  overlooked  and  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful die  out."     This  author  further  says :    "The  love  of  the 
beautiful  is  the  source  of  the  purest  and  most  exquisite  pleas- 
ure of  life.     It  is  the  gift  of  God  in  the  creation  and  endowment 
of  the  human  soul.     Nature  lays  the  foundation  for  it  among 
her  earliest  developments.     The  child  is,  by  nature,  a  lover  of 
the  beautiful.     Nor  is  it  in  early  life  alone  that  this  principle 
has  its  natural  and   normal  development.     On  the  contrary, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  it    grows  stronger  and  more 
active  as  the  mind  matures  and  the  years  pass  on.      Happy  he 
who  even  in  his  old  age  keeps  fresh  in  his  heart  this  pure  and 
beautiful   fountain  of  his  youth  ;    who  as  days  advance  and 
shadows  lengthen,  and  sense  grows  dull,  can  still  look,  with  all 
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the  admiration  and  delight  of  his  childish  years,  on  whatever  is 
truly  beautiful  in  the  works  of  God  or  man."  I  have  quoted 
thus  at  length  from  theoretic  psychology  itself  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  scientific  basis  that  exists  in  the  human  soul  for 
the  culture  of  the  beautiful  in  our  schools,  homes,  and  in  our 
whole  civic  life.  I  was  once  traveling  through  a  desolate  and 
sparsely  populated  region  of  country.  As  I  was  driving  along 
a  rugged  highway  winding  among  rocks  and  hills  I  passed  a 
rude  hovel  by  the  roadside.  There  in  the  sunshine  by  the  side 
of  this  hut,  the  abode  of  poverty,  I  saw  a  little  girl  trying  to 
train  the  tendrils  of  a  blossoming  vine  to  run  over  the  little 
window  and  walls  of  the  weather-beaten  shanty.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  picture  of  that  blond-haired,  poorly  clad  child  among 
the  rocks  and  hills,  in  the  solitude,  wholly  absorbed  in  gazing 
at  the  flowers  and  teaching  the  tendrils  to  run  over  the  wall. 
And  that  evidence  of  the  divine  implantation  of  the  principle 
of  beauty  in  the  human  heart  was  far  more  beautiful  to  me 
than  the  morning-glory  itself  that  flowered  upon  the  vine. 
This  love  of  the  beautiful  is  in  all  the  children.  They  are  dow- 
ered with  it  by  nature.  It  is  a  part  of  their  equipment  for  the 
vicissitudes  and  conflicts  of  an  earthly  career.  If  this  principle 
remains  stunted,  unfed,  undeveloped  in  children,  then  the  men 
and  women  into  which  they  grow  will  be  just  so  much  the 
more  hard,  selfish,  unsympathetic,  and  Scrooge-like  in  their 
characters. 

But  how  many  teachers  are  there  who  recognize  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  child  nature  and  minister  to  it  ? 

I  believe  there  are  many  who  recognize  its  importance  and 
would  like  to  do  more  than  they  are  doing,  but  they  do  not 
know  how  or  have  not  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  necessary  to 
apply  their  psychology.  Others  who  presume  to  teach  know 
nothing  of  true  psychological  principles  and  care  less  about 
them.  Let  me  tell  you  what  you  will  find  in  the  majority  of 
schoolrooms  kept  by  such  teachers,  wherever  they  may  be 
found.  I  describe  only  the  worst  schools  and  I  except  those 
schools  where  some  teachers  have  learned  empirically  some- 
thing  about  the  art   of   teaching,  just  as  our  grandmothers 
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learned  how  to  doctor  various  ills  by  means  of  lobelia,  and 
"  hot  drops,"  and  poultices.  Go  into  the  schoolroom  of  the 
untrained,  unthinking  teacher,  and  you  will  find  the  principle 
of  beauty — which  involves  as  its  necessary  elements  order, 
harmony,  symmetry,  repose — you  will  find  this  principle 
violated  in  this  way.  Children  in  uncouth,  unhealthful  posi- 
tions will  be  scratching  upon  filthy,  shattered  slates  with  blunt- 
pointed  pencils  two  or  three  inches  long.  In  the  aisles  and 
under  the  desks  will  lie  crumpled  papers,  pencil  shavings,  and 
mud  from  the  street.  Around  the  waste-basket  in  the  corner 
will  lie  a  shower  of  papers  aimed  at  that  receptacle  but  fallen 
short.  Dirty  slate  rags  and  sponges  will  hang  or  protrude 
from  the  desks,  threatening  cholera  or  typhoid  fever.  Some 
boys  are  sitting  on  their  coats  and  others  are  slouching  aim- 
lessly about  the  room.  The  teacher's  desk  is  like  the  teacher's 
hair,  somewhat  disheveled.  Whispering,  copying  from  one 
another  by  pupils  during  study  time,  and  universal  talking 
abound,  raising  of  hands  and  standing  on  feet  during  recita- 
tion, rattling  of  leaves,  crushing  of  papers,  scraping  of  feet 
on  the  floor,  confusion,  demoralization,  disorder  everywhere. 
This  is  no  fancy  picture.  It  is  a  pathetic  reality.  It  is  a  scene 
which  every  school  inspector  meets  with  to  a  greater  or  les5 
extent  in  all  his  travels.  There  is  not  an  element  of  beauty  in 
it  to  inspire  a  word  of  encouragement  or  approval.  It  awakens 
only  the  opposite  of  the  aesthetic  emotion — the  feeling  of  dis- 
gust and  depression.  And  yet  when  school  officials  screw 
their  courage  up  to  the  point  of  refusing  to  re-employ  such  a 
teacher,  a  wail  goes  up  from  this  injured  teacher  and  from 
interested  friends  and  relatives,  and  long  petitions  are  poured 
in  upon  boards  of  education,  testifying  to  the  long  experience 
and  the  satisfactory  school  that  has  been  taught,  and  charging 
incompetence,  and  prejudice,  and  personal  enmity  on  the  part 
of  the  luckless  mortal  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  inspect  work 
and  report  the  results  of  his  investigations.  Verily,  the  ways 
of  a  school  inspector  are  not  the  ways  of  pleasantness  and  his 
paths  are  not  the  paths  of  peace. 

Says  lago,  the  villain,  concerning  Cassio, 
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He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life, 
That  makes  me  ugly. 

Some  schools  are  ugly  in  contrast  with  those  schools  where 
though  the  teaching  may  be  weak,  like  Cassio's  character, 
yet  the  laws  or  conditions  of  beauty  are  observed  ;  where  the 
teacher  is  quiet,  neatly  dressed,  self-possessed  ;  where  order, 
silence,  industry  prevail  among  the  pupils  ;  where  clean  floors 
and  well-kept  desks  are  seen  and  a  plant,  a  flower,  or  a  picture 
breaks  the  barren  monotony  of  blank  wall  and  cheerless  space 
so  characteristic  of  the  modern  schoolroom.  The  terrible 
charge  has  been  laid  at  my  door  that  I  prefer  the  appointment 
of  good-looking,  well-dressed  teachers  in  the  schools.  As  this 
point  is  quite  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  beauty,  I  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  declaration  of  faith.  If  I  may 
define  the  meaning  of  "good-looking"  and  "well-dressed,"  I 
will  plead  guilty  to  the  soft  impeachment  brought  against  me. 
If  "  good-looking  "  be  interpreted  in  its  strict  etymological 
sense,  I  accept  it.  I  do  prefer  the  teacher  who  looks  good, 
whose  intelligence,  whose  kind  heart  and  patient  soul  shine 
forth  from  face  and  eyes.  I  do  not  consider  mere  prettiness 
a  necessary  or  even  desirable  qualification  of  the  teacher. 
The  pretty  teacher  is  too  often  like  water  that  is  only  made 
palatable  by  a  heavy  charge  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Beaut}- 
effervescing  is  not  bad. 

Airy,  fairy  Lilian, 
Flitting,  fairy  Lilian, 

smiling,  dimpling,  blushing,  pouting,  languishing,  is  an  interest- 
ing and  useful  creature  no  doubt  at  the  reception  or  in  the 
drawing  room,  but  when  she  settles  down  to  work  in  the 
schoolroom  with  forty  or  fifty  children  she  doesn't  stay 
settled.  She  is  thinking  too  much  of  her  past  and  of  her 
future,  instead  of  the  children's  past  and  future.  She  thinks 
of  the  mirror,  the  ball,  the  party,  the  euchre  table,  and  pay 
day.  The  airy,  fairy  graces  all  depart  in  school.  She  is  apt 
to  seem  sour  and  cynical  and  faded  to  the  children,  and  she 
votes  them    "beastly   little   imps,"    and    teaching  a  horrible, 
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"  hateful  grind,"  to  be  escaped  from  as  soon  as  possible  into 
the  ark  of  matrimony.  She  becomes  like  the  water  without 
gas — flat,  stale,  and  unpalatable.  And  she  actually  lives  up  to 
her  faith  and  always  resigns  about  Christmas.  And  now  as  to 
the  ^esthetics  of  dress.  I  do  believe  most  emphatically  in  well- 
dressed  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  And  by  well  dressed 
I  mean  not  the  ultra-fashionable,  not  silks  and  satins  and  laces 
and  jewelry — such  things  are  sadly  out  of  place  in  school ;  but 
plain,  substantial,  inexpensive  well-fitting  garments,  adapted 
in  texture  and  color  to  the  wear  and  dust  of  the  schoolroom. 
I  have  no  patience  with,  and  no  sort  of  tolerance  in  school 
work  for  that  kind  of  teacher  who  rushes  off  to  school  wearing 
a  dress  fit  only  for  the  duties  and  privacy  of  housework,  a  dress 
decorated  here  and  there  with  rents,  burst-out  places,  and  grease 
spots,  and  with  so  much  electricity  in  her  hair  that  vagrant 
strands  wave  in  the  air  like  Medusa's  serpents. 

Nor  is  the  male  teacher  exempt  from  the  violation  of  aesthetic 
laws.  There  is  a  class  of  men,  now  happily  obsolescent,  who 
go  into  the  schoolroom  with  a  shower  of  dandruff  about  collar 
and  shoulders,  with  garments  some  of  whose  buttons  have 
long  since  parted  from  their  moorings,  with  a  stubby,  half- 
week's  growth  upon  their  faces  which  makes  one  think  of  the 
"  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine,"  and  presenting  a  frightful 
contrast  to  the  tops  of  their  heads.  Their  collars  are  limp 
and  frayed,  and  look  as  if  exhumed  from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 
Their  neckties,  although  a  little  dingy,  still  glow  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  Their  pantaloons  are  rapidly  retreating 
from  their  shoetops  and  forming  a  cul-dc-sac  at  the  knees, 
while  superfluous  yards  of  cloth  trail  majestically  in  their  coat- 
tails.  Their  boots  and  shoes  have  had  no  acquaintance  with 
blacking  since  leaving  the  hands  of  the  tanner,  and  the  dark 
substance  which  might  properly  have  aided  in  decorating  their 
footwear  has  only  served  to  put  their  finger  nails  in  mourning. 

Such  teachers  are  not  calculated  to  enkindle  the  aesthetic 
emotions  in  the  breasts  of  their  pupils.  Even  a  chrysan- 
themum in  the  buttonhole  of  one  of  them  would  not  redeem 
him  and  make  him  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever."     To 
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those  who  say  they  "  cannot  afford  to  dress  well  "  I  would  say, 
it  costs  no  more  to  be  clean  and  neat  and  tasteful  and  tidy, 
than  to  be  dirty  and  slovenly  and  uncouth  and  penurious.  It 
does  not  cost  so  much.  It  is  economy  to  observe  the  laws  of 
taste  and  propriety.  Your  clothes  will  last  longer  if  brushed 
and  pressed  and  repaired  at  proper  intervals.  Do  it  yourself 
if  you  have  no  wife  to  look  after  it.  Do  it  anyway,  or  go  to  a 
tailor.  Pins,  needles,  thread,  blacking,  brushes,  soap,  razors, 
combs,  and  water,  are  among  the  cheapest  of  all  commodities, 
and  may  be  cheaper  still  if  the  new  tariff  bill  passes. 

It  is  useless  to  indulge  in  all  this  vaporing  and  mouthing 
about  psychology  and  methods,  and  principles  and  scientific 
teaching,  unless  we  go  about  it  and  in  our  dress,  manner,  hab- 
its, and  language  apply  some  of  the  well-known  laws  about 
which  we  talk  eternally.  We  must  have  more  of  the  sense  of 
beauty  and  aesthetic  fitness  entering  into  our  domestic,  civic, 
and  national  life.  The  present  municipal  officers  of  our  dif- 
ferent American  cities  care  but  little  about  it.  The  condition 
of  our  American  streets  was  the  occasion  of  the  most  caustic 
comment  from  foreigners  durin^^  the  World's  Fair  period. 
Between  elegant  blocks  of  buildings  on  finely  paved  streets 
they  saw  oceans  of  mud,  old  discolored  papers  blowing  about, 
piles  of  garbage  and  store  sweepings  and  crushed  cats  and 
rats  festering  in  the  sun. 

How  are  we  to  get  rid  of  these  things  in  our  civic  life? 
First  get  rid  of  them  in  your  homes  and  schoolrooms. 
Sporadic,  raving  editorials  and  anonymous  letters  in  the  news- 
papers do  not  prick  the  skin  of  the  lazy,  venal  officials  whose 
duty  it  is  to  clean  a  city,  but  who  are  only  mindful  to  bring 
out  the  hoe  brigade  just  before  elections,  semi-annually. 

You  must  go  deeper  for  reform  in  these  things.  You  must 
train  a  new  generation.  The  boys  and  girls  in  your  schools 
will  make  up  the  new  city  boards  and  mayors  and  street  com- 
missioners. You  must  train  in  them  a  higher  sense  of  home  and 
municipal  patriotism,  based  upon  a  stronger  love  of  fitness, 
order,  and  beauty.  This  reform  is  coming  in  home  and  school 
and  city.     I  think  we  shall  see  some  of  it  in  our  day.     Do  you 
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ask  how  it  is  coming  ?  I  will  name  some  of  the  sources.  It 
is  coming  through  the  training  of  teachers  in  a  deeper  knowl- 
edge and  to  a  higher  sense  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
their  work.  It  is  coming  through  the  kindergarten,  where  to 
the  little  plastic  minds  and  hearts  of  children  are  taught  the 
very  elements  of  beauty  in  order,  form,  color,  and  movement. 
It  is  coming  through  the  primary  school,  where  there  will  be 
less  slate-scratching  and  number-grinding  and  where  more  of 
the  beautiful  in  sentiment  and  language  will  be  taught  through 
poem  and  story  ;  and  where  elementary  science  will  find  a 
place  and  nature's  forms  of  beauty  will  be  studied  in  leaf  and 
flower  and  shell  and  plant  and  cloud.  It  will  come  through 
the  better  architecture  of  our  school  buildings  and  through 
the  better  equipment  of  them  with  musical  instruments,  books, 
apparatus  for  teaching,  and  noble  pictures  upon  which  the 
sense  of  beauty  may  feed.  I  wish  there  were  cheap  engrav- 
ings and  etchings  of  all  the  world's  great  pictures  and  architec 
ture,  that  they  might  be  placed  before  the  children.  I  know 
only  of  a  few  portraits  of  authors,  and  of  a  series  of  art  photo- 
graphs, published  in  the  East,  which  a  teacher  could  afford  to 
own  and  exhibit  to  the  children.  What  a  peculiar  fascination, 
what  a  haunting  influence  about  a  great  picture  !  Who  that 
saw  those  great  works  of  genius  in  the  art  gallery  of  the  World's 
Fair  will  not  carry  forever  indelibly  stamped  upon  his  memory 
such  pictures  as  "  Perseus  and  Andromeda,"  "  The  Flaggel- 
lants,"  "The  Foreclosure  of  the  Mortgage,"  "  Breaking  Home 
Ties,"  and  "  Manon  Lescaut "  ?  The  rude  and  unlettered 
stood  before  those  great  pictures  captive  to  their  mighty  and 
mysterious  power.  A  great  picture,  even  though  it  be  a  cheap 
reproduction  of  the  original,  works  potently  upon  the  feelings 
and  imagination  of  a  child.  Robert  Browning,  when  a  mere 
child,  had  placed  before  him  an  engraving  of  Caravaggio's 
picture  of  "  Perseus  and  Andromeda."  The  story  of  the  inno- 
cent victim  and  her  divine  deliverer  took  hold  of  his  imagina- 
tion and  became  a  part  of  his  life.  In  after  years,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  his  more  extended  poems,  his  thought  suddenly 
reverts  to  the  old  cncrraving  of  his  childhood.     He  exclaims : 
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"  Andromeda  ! 
And  she  is  with  me  :  years  roll,  I  shall  change, 
But  change  shall  touch  her  not — so  beautiful 
With  her  dark  eyes,  earnest  and  still,  and  hair 
Lifted  and  spread  by  the  salt-sweeping  breeze. 
And  one  red  beam,  all  the  storm  leaves  in  heaven. 
Resting  upon  her  eyes  and  face  and  hair 
As  she  awaits  the  snake  on  the  wet  beach 
By  the  dark  rock  and  the  white  wave  just  breaking 
At  her  feet  ;  quite  naked  and  alone  ;  a  thing 
You  doubt  not,  nor  fear  for,  secure  that  God 
Will  come  in  thunder  from  the  stars  to  save  her." 

There  is  a  picture  painted  only  in  words,  it  is  true,  but  cer- 
tainly not  less  perfect  and  glorious  in  its  beauty  than  the  paint- 
ing of  Caravaggio  which  inspired  it.  Robert  Browning  was 
a  child  of  genius,  you  say  ;  this  impressibility,  this  love  of 
beauty  is  not  in  all  the  children  of  our  schools.  But  have 
I  not  shown  how  the  humble,  nameless  little  girl  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  rocks  and  hills  was  wooing  and  cherishing  the 
blossom  that  flowered  upon  the  vine?  The  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful is  in  us  all.  It  was  placed  there  when  our  forms  and  spirits 
were  tempered  and  fashioned  and  blended  in  the  workshop  of 
the  Great  Artist.  This  divine  plant  is  in  all  the  little  children, 
only  it  may  be  choked  and  stunted  by  the  weeds  of  their 
environment.  It  is  our  high  privilege  and  duty  to  clear  away 
the  weeds  and  mephitic  growths  and  let  in  upon  it  the  air  and 
sunlight  of  heaven. 

H.  W.  COMPTON 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Toledo,  O. 
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V 

SOME    PHASES    OF    PRESENT   EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS  IN  EUROPE' 

"  I  hold  it  for  an  incontestable  maxim,"  says  Rousseau  in  con- 
cluding his  Emile,  "  that  whoever  has  seen  but  one  people, 
instead  of  knowing  men,  knows  only  those  with  whom  he  has 
lived."  This  is  still  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  profess  to 
view  with  indifference  the  civilizations  of  other  nations  than 
their  own.  Time  and  man's  modern  conquest  of  nature  have 
knit  the  nations  of  the  earth  together  with  many  bonds  and  close 
ones,  and  to-day  none  is  too  proud  to  learn  from  its  neighbor. 
Matthew  Arnold,  in  one  of  his  many  charming  chapters  on 
education,  reminds  us  that  "it  was  said,  and  truly  said,  of  one 
of  the  most  unwearied  and  successful  strivers  after  human  per- 
fection that  ever  lived — Wilhelm  von  Humboldt — that  it  v/as  a 
joy  to  him  to  feel  himself  modified  by  the  operation  of  a 
foreign  influence.  And,"  continues  Mr.  Arnold,  "  this  may 
well  be  a  joy  to  a  man  whose  center  of  character  and  whose 
moral  force  are  once  securely  established.  Through  this  he 
makes  growth  in  perfection.  Through  this  he  enlarges  his 
being  and  fills  up  gaps  in  it;  he  unlearns  old  prejudices  and 
learns  new  excellences  ;  he  makes  advance  toward  inward  light 
and  freedom.  Societies  may  use  this  means  of  perfection  as 
well  as  individuals,  and  it  is  a  characteristic  (perhaps  the  best 
characteristic)  of  our  age,  that  they  are  using  it  more  and 
more."  Philosophy,  literature,  science,  long  ago  overleaped 
the  boundaries  of  speech  and  custom,  and  made  themselves 
universal.  Problems  of  government,  of  administration,  of 
national  development  are  now  passing  through  the  same 
process.  Twenty  years  ago  educated  Englishmen  were  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National 
Educational  Association,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  February  20,  1894. 
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States.  A  few  months  since  I  heard  those  provisions  quoted 
with  accuracy  daily  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
debate  on  the  Government  of  Ireland  bill. 

International  expositions,  and  congresses  of  education  and 
foreign  travel,  have  familiarized  many  Americans  with  the 
educational  problems  and  the  educational  systems  of  Europe. 
It  has  been  made  plain  to  us  that  those  problems  and  those 
systems  have  much  in  common  with  our  own,  and  that  they 
are  worthy  of  our  careful  study.  But  their  suggestiveness  is 
inexhaustible,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose,  in  the  brief  time  at 
my  disposal  this  evening,  to  present  to  you  a  digest  of  official 
reports,  or  to  state  in  catalogue  form  all  the  interesting  and 
important  movements  in  education  that  are  taking  place  in 
Europe.  I  wish  rather  to  select  from  the  recent  experience 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain  a  few  prominent  tend- 
encies of  thought  and  action,  and  to  interpret  them  as  best  I 
can  by  comparing  them  briefly  with  similar  movements  among 
ourselves. 

In  point,  both  of  interest  and  importance,  what  is  passing 
in  Great  Britain  claims  our  attention  first.  Few  things  in  the 
entire  history  of  education  are  more  striking  than  the  change 
that  has  come  over  the  attitude  of  the  English  people  toward 
education  in  two  generations — for  it  was  in  1832  that  the 
State  made  the  first  grant  in  aid  of  elementary  schools.  No  less 
an  authority  than  the  London  Times  itself  recently  said  :  ^ 
"  Nothing  in  our  history  is  more  amazing  than  the  total  absence, 
which  prevailed  until  about  1830,  either  of  an  ideal  of  public 
education,  or  of  a  public  conscience  in  everything  that  related 
to  schools.  The  ideal  was  supplied,  the  conscience  called  into 
existence,  by  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby."  Arnold  died  in  1842, 
and  the  movement  that  he  did  so  much  to  form  has  continued 
to  gain  force  ever  since.  The  grants  in  aid  of  schools  sup- 
ported by  religious  corporations  or  societies,  were  made  more 
effective  by  the  Revised  Code  of  1860-61,  issued  by  Mr. 
Robert  Lowe.  Public  schools,  in  the  American  sense  of  the 
term,  were  added   by   Mr.   Forster's  great  Act   in  1870,  and. 

'July  24,  1893. 
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compulsory  education  resulted  from  enactments  made  in  1876 
and  1880.  Finally,  in  1891,  school  fees  were  abolished  almost 
entirely,  and  elementary  education  was  made  free  throughout 
substantially  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

Despite  these  points  of  contact  with  American  experience, 
the  English  elementary  school  system  is  very  different  from 
our  own.  Its  problems  are  regarded  as  essentially  social  or 
political,  and  not  as  primarily  educational.  The  rigidity  of 
class  distinctions  is  such  that  elementary  schools,  whether 
controlled  by  religious  societies  or  by  elected  school  boards, 
are  looked  upon  as  one  phase  of  philanthropic  effort ;  they 
are  a  provision  made  by  the  Church  or  the  taxpayers  for  the 
so-called  lower  classes.  The  extension  of  the  suffrage  has 
reconciled  the  average  Englishman  to  the  support  of  elemen- 
tary schools  much  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Lowe's  "  now  we  must 
educate  our  masters."  This  point  of  view  is  totally  different 
from  our  own,  and  forces  a  complete  breach  between  elemen- 
tary and  higher  education.  In  consequence,  the  English  son 
of  poor  parents  has  a  very  small  chance  of  obtaining  a  sec- 
ondary education,  much  less  of  reaching  the  universities. 
English  educationists,  however,  have  attacked  this  problem 
and  have  begun  its  solution,  and  I  shall  return  in  a  moment, 
when  speaking  of  secondary  education,  to  the  proposals  that 
they  expect  to  make  to  Parliament  on  the  subject. 

The  existence  of  a  strongly  intrenched  State  Church,  which 
insists  upon  its  right  to  control  elementary  schools  for  the  pur- 
poses of  instructing  the  children  in  its  catechism  and  formularies, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  present  situation  in 
England.  Of  the  20,000  elementary  schools,  about  15,000  are 
so-called  voluntary  schools,  under  the  control  of  religious 
societies  or  private  corporations.  About  12,000  of  this  15,000 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  Something  less  than  5000 
schools  are  a  charge  upon  the  local  rates  and  under  the  control 
of  elected  school  boards.  Yet  these  5000  board  or  public 
schools  do  a  tremendous  work,  for  while  there  are  about  three 
times  as  many  voluntary  schools  as  board  schools,  the  latter 
have  provision  for  two-thirds  as  many  pupils  as  the  former. 
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In  the  board  schools  no  catechism  or  religious  formulary- 
distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  may  be  used.  The 
impression  prevails,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the 
board  schools  are  more  progressive  and  efficient  than  the 
voluntary  schools. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  English- 
men are  undoubtedly  satisfied  with  the  present  plan,  by  which 
voluntary  schools  receive  state  aid  on  subjecting  themselves  to 
state  inspection,  and  board  schools  are  provided  where  volun- 
tary schools  fail  entirely  or  are  insufficient  to  provide  for  the 
school  population,  the  status  quo  is  not  allowed  to  remain  un- 
disturbed. The  managers  of  voluntary  schools  continually 
complain  that  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  as 
to  efficiency  of  instruction  and  the  provision  of  proper  school 
accommodations  bear  hardly  upon  them  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  large  section  of  the  Radical  party  would  like  to  see 
board  schools  displace  voluntary  schools  entirely.  In  not  a 
few  instances,  in  London,  for  example,  the  supporters  of  volun- 
tary schools  have  been  successful  in  electing  a  large  number  of 
representatives  on  the  school  board,  and  thus  they  have  fore- 
stalled the  opposition  and  prevented  an  aggressive  policy  from 
being  entered  upon. 

Elementary  education  in  England  having  been  made  sub- 
stantially compulsory  and  free,  it  remains  to  improve  its  char- 
acter by  raising  the  standard  for  admission  to  the  teaching 
body  and  by  providing  ample  apparatus  for  instruction,  and  to 
come  to  some  permanent  settlement  of  the  question  of  reli- 
gious teaching.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  Church  of 
England  will  not  willingly  surrender  any  of  its  present  pre- 
rogatives and  privileges.  What  it  loses  must  be  forcibly  taken 
from  it  by  legislation.  It  may  be  that  the  existing  arrange- 
ment, or  some  modification  of  it,  best  suits  the  genius  of  the 
English  people,  and  that  it  will  prove  to  be  permanent.  The 
Education  Department  holds  an  even  hand  between  the  board 
and  the  voluntary  schools  and  demands  from  both  proper 
accommodations  and  efficiency,  both  of  which  it  tests  through 
its  staff  of  inspectors. 
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It  will  not  have  escaped  observation  that  the  English  arrange- 
ment as  to  religious  teaching  in  elementary  schools  is  substan- 
tially that  which  is  sometimes  urged  upon  us  for  adoption  in 
the  United  States,  namely,  the  division  of  the  state  school 
fund  between  public  and  private  or  parochial  schools.  There 
is,  however,  this  great  difference  between  the  two  countries : 
In  England,  the  state's  relation  to  elementary  education  began 
by  subventions  to  existing  denominational  or  private  schools ; 
in  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  the  state  began  by 
making  independent  provision  of  its  own. 

Viewing  the  experience  of  the  most  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive nations  as  a  whole,  however,  it  is  apparent  that 
something  remains  to  be  done  before  the  question  of  religious 
instruction  in  public  education  can  be  said  to  be  satisfactorily 
settled.  Since  the  laicization  of  the  French  schools  there  has 
been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  attendance  on  private  schools 
in  France  where  religious  instruction  is  given.  It  is  only  three 
years  since  Prussia  was  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  Landtag,  with  the  King's  approval,  of  a  bill  that 
would  have  enforced  religious  teaching  in  all  public  schools. 
One  clause  of  the  bill  read  :  "  In  the  organization  of  elementary 
schools,  sectarian  considerations  are  to  be  regarded  as  far  as 
possible.  As  a  general  rule  every  child  shall  be  taught  by  a 
teacher  of  his  own  sect."  The  proposition  gave  to  the  clergy 
the  superintendence  of  religious  instruction  and  seats  in  the 
local  boards  of  school  directors.  The  storm  of  opposition  that 
the  bill  aroused,  and  political  considerations,  compelled  its 
withdrawal,  but  its  provisions  revealed  clearly  the  tendency  of 
the  governing  officials. 

Summing  up  the  evidence  on  this  question,  Mr.  Fitch  pointed 
out  to  the  British  Education  Department  in  1891,  that  the 
system  of  free  education  "  has  a  tendency,  though  not  a  neces- 
sary or  invariable  tendency,  to  become  a  purely  secular  system. 
Gratuitous  instruction  may  be,  as  in  France  and  the  United 
States,  exclusively  secular,  but  it  may,  as  in  Canada  and  Bel- 
gium, include  religious  teaching,  and  be  given  by  the  state  in 
co-operation   with   religious  bodies."     Also,  that   "where  the 
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state  system  absolutely  excludes  religious  instruction  from  its 
purview  there  grows  up  side  by  side  with  it,  as  in  France,  the 
United  States,  and  till  recently  in  Belgium,  a  rival  system  out- 
side of  the  public  school  organization,  and  in  part  hostile  to  it, 
administered  by  religious  bodies,  maintained  at  their  own  cost 
and  that  of  the  parents,  and  receiving  neither  aid  nor  supervision 
from  public  authorities.  Experience  seems  to  prove  that  in 
such  circumstances  the  number  of  voluntary  and  denomina- 
tional schools  tends  to  increase,  and  the  separation  in  feeling 
and  interest  between  such  schools  and  the  common  schools  to 
become  more  marked,  while  the  area  of  the  state's  influence 
over  public  education  becomes /rt?  tanto  restricted.  A  secular 
system  pure  and  simple,  it  would  appear,  is  incapable  of  becom- 
ing a  truly  national  system."  To  these  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Fitch  I  am  compelled  to  assent.  Abandoning  theories  and 
confining  ourselves  to  the  facts  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in 
Europe  and  America,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  gainsaid. 
Here  in  the  United  States  it  has  been  usual  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion by  vigorous  denunciation  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  state  system  of  secular  schools,  or  by  repeating  the 
irrelevant  formula  that  "  church  and  state  must  be  wholly 
separate,"  or  by  appealing  to  what  is  known  as  the  "  American 
spirit  "  or  the  "  American  idea."  But  the  subject  is  too  far- 
reaching  and  too  important  to  be  settled  in  any  such  offhand 
manner.  Patience,  tolerance,  and  careful  study  of  the  educa- 
tional conditions  throughout  the  civilized  world  will  alone 
enable  us  to  meet  this  difficult  problem  worthily  and  solv^e  it 
satisfactorily  and  permanently. 

If  the  problem  of  religious  instruction  in  public  schools  is 
common  to  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States, 
the  same  is  true  of  the  problems  connected  with  secondary  edu- 
cation. In  Germany  the  gymnasium  and  in  France  the  lycee 
have  long  been  in  existence  and  have  contributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  national  culture.  Nevertheless  their  reform 
and  improvement  are  constantly  demanded.  In  England  the 
whole  apparatus  of  secondary  education,  on  anything  approach- 
ing a  national  scale,  remains  to  be  created  ;  while  in  the  United 
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States  the  proper  organization  and  administration  of  what 
exists  is  the  most  pressing  aspect  of  the  question.  Running 
through  the  manifestations  of  educated  opinion  in  all  of  these 
countries  is  a  common  thread  of  conviction  that  elementary 
and  secondary  instruction  must  be  brought  into  closer  rela- 
tions, that  the  opportunities  for  secondary  education  and  what 
follows  it  must  be  made  as  general  as  possible,  and  finally  that 
the  traditional  curriculum  of  secondary  schools  must  be  so 
modified  as  to  admit  what  are  known  as  the  modern  subjects 
and  to  train  the  students  not  only  for  the  universities  but  for 
life.  The  discussion  that  led  up  to  and  followed  the  Berlin 
School  Conference  of  1890,  the  recent  revision  of  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  lycees  in  France,  the  cry  for  the  establishment 
of  secondary  or  high  schools  in  England,  and  the  work  of  our 
own  Committee  of  Ten,  all  illustrate  this  fact. 

So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
efforts  of  the  School  Conference  of  1890  have  proved  abortive. 
It  was  a  serious  blunder  to  ask  for  the  suppression  of  the  Real- 
gymnasium — the  secondary  school  which  includes  Latin  but 
not  Greek  in  its  curriculum.  That  type  of  school  is  destined 
to  play  a  still  more  important  part  in  education  than  it  has  in 
the  past,  and  no  reorganization  can  be  permanent  that  does  not 
take  it  into  consideration.  In  this  respect  Professor  Paulsen, 
the  greatest  educational  authority  in  Germany,  was  right  and 
those  who  outvoted  him  in  the  Conference  were  wrong.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see,  either,  how  the  overpressure  that  was  com- 
plained of  has  been  relieved.  To  be  sure  the  time  is  more 
profitably  occupied,  for  additional  work  in  German  and  history 
are  to  be  found  where  the  dismal  Greek  and  Latin  composition 
used  to  be.  But  the  gymnasial  student  still  has  28  to  30  hours 
of  school  work  per  week.  The  American  Committee  of  Ten 
thought  that  20  periods  of  45  minutes  each  were  all  that  ought 
to  be  in  the  programme,  and  the  last  revision  of  the  lycee 
programme  in  France  calls  for  an  average  of  20  hours  per  week 
only. 

The  various  types  of  secondary  school  in  Germany  have 
their  warm  advocates,  who  are  continually  disputing  as  to  the 
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respective  merits  of  the  classical  gymnasium,  the  gymnasium 
with  Latin  but  without  Greek,  and  the  school  that  offers  no 
instruction  in  the  classics.  Conservative  opinion  and  long- 
established  usage  combine  to  give  great  prestige  to  the  classi- 
cal gymnasium  and  its  graduates.  Nevertheless,  the  official 
statistics  show  that  none  of  the  secondary  schools  hold  a  satis- 
factory proportion  of  their  students  for  the  entire  course.  In 
1889-90  there  were  135,337  pupils  in  secondary  schools  of  all 
sorts,  and  of  this  number  20,038,  or  nearly  15  per  cent.,  left 
school  during  the  year.  Of  those  leaving,  4105,  or  20.5  per 
cent,  graduated  with  the  Zeugniss  der  Reife ;  8051,  or  40.2  per 
cent.,  stayed  long  enough  to  gain  the  privilege  of  serving  but 
a  single  year  in  the  army ;  and  7882,  or  39.3  per  cent.,  did  not 
even  stay  long  enough  to  do  that.  In  other  words,  only  20.5 
per  cent,  of  the  students  who  pass  out  of  the  secondary  schools 
in  a  year  really  obtain  the  training  that  these  schools  are 
organized  to  give.  So  that  we  can  understand  what  von  Sail- 
wiirk  means  when  he  says^  that  the  complaints  against  the 
secondary  schools  of  Germany  are  all  summed  up  in  one  com- 
prehensive charge  :  The  higher  school  system  is  no  longer 
adapted  to  the  times.  This  is  a  complaint  not  unfamiliar  to 
American  ears,  and  it  will  probably  be  heard  as  long  as  the 
process  of  evolution  lasts.  But  continuous  existence,  whether 
of  an  individual  or  an  institution,  means  continuous  adapta- 
tion, and  to  this  law  there  is  no  exception  in  the  case  of  school 
systems. 

England  has  no  system  of  secondary  education.  The  great 
so-called  public  schools  train  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy,  but 
very  meager  provision  is  made  for  anyone  else.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  remedy  this  deficiency  and  to  provide  such  links 
between  the  several  types  of  institution  as  will  enable  students 
who  have  the  ability  and  the  disposition  to  obtain  both  a 
secondary  and  a  higher  education.  Mr.  Acland,  the  present 
head  of  the  Education  Department,  has  already  framed  and 
laid  before  Parliament  a  bill  to  empower  municipalities  to 
establish  secondary  schools  when  needed  and  to  support  them 
*  Educational  Review,  V  :  315. 
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by  taxation.      This    is   precisely  our  city  high    school,  now 
hardly  known  in  England. 

Whether  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  take  any  part  in  the 
new  order  of  things  is  as  yet  uncertain.  But  an  institution 
very  like  the  American  college  and  scientific  school  has  sprung' 
into  existence  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
and  one  or  two  other  large  centers,  that  will  provide  an  excellent 
collegiate  training  for  high  school  graduates.  These  provincial 
colleges,  as  they  are  called,  have  developed  without  attracting 
much  attention  outside  the  sphere  of  their  immediate  influ- 
ence. They  have  drawn  to  them  large  numbers  of  students 
and  have  in  their  service  some  of  the  most  promising  of  English 
scholars.  They  are  an  important  element  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  any  scheme  of  organization  for  the  higher  education  ;  and 
the  foundation  of  a  large  number  of  public  secondary  schools 
would  immensely  increase  their  importance  and  extend  their 
constituency. 

In  connection  with  the  present  movement  in  England  for 
the  development  of  secondary  education  there  is  one  feature 
of  peculiar  interest  that  relates  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
teaching  force.  It  is  proposed,  and  bills  have  been  drawn 
dealing  with  the  matter,  to  create  a  Council,  some  of  whose 
members  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown  and  others  elected 
to  represent  the  several  universities  and  the  leading  teachers' 
organizations,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  and  maintain 
a  register  of  duly  trained  and  qualified  teachers.  For  three 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  any  person  who  shall  have 
been  engaged  in  teaching  for  not  less  than  two  years,  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  placed  upon  the  register.  After  that  time,  how- 
ever, only  those  persons  shall  be  qualified  to  be  registered 
who,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  hold  either  (i)  a  certificate 
by  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  from 
the  Council  to  be  created  by  the  Act,  or  (2)  a  certificate  by 
examination  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Education 
Department  for  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  or  (3)  the 
teaching  diploma  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  or  (4)  the 
teaching   diploma  of  the    University  of    London,  or  (5)   the 
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teaching  diploma  of  any  other  university  or  public  body  in  the 
United  Kingdom  hereafter  approved  by  the  Council,  or  (6)  the 
fellowship  or  licentiateship  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.  In 
the  case  of  teachers  of  special  subjects  the  Council  is  to  be 
satisfied  of  their  ability  to  teach  those  subjects  before  their 
names  can  be  placed  upon  the  register.  Others  wish  to  extend 
the  list  of  alternative  qualifications  for  registration  above  given 
by  adding  to  them  a  clause  admitting  to  the  register  any 
graduate  by  examination  of  any  university  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  any  foreign  or  colonial  university  approved  by 
the  Council. 

It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  exclude  incompetent  and  untrained 
teachers  from  the  schools  and  to  build  up  a  genuine  profession 
of  educated  and  qualified  schoolmasters  and  mistresses.  The 
proposal  is  far  more  comprehensive  and  drastic  than  anything 
that  has  yet  been  done  in  the  United  States.  Once  or  twice 
leading  educationists  have  pointed  out  that  our  secondary 
education  could  not  be  the  best  possible  until  unfit  teachers 
were  excluded  from  the  schools,  both  public  and  private,  by 
law.  The  attainment  of  any  such  ideal  is,  however,  far  in  the 
future,  and  Americans  will  watch  with  peculiar  interest  what 
is  done  in  England.  The  plan  is  a  practicable  one  and 
strongly  indorsed,  though  it  runs  counter  to  many  English 
prejudices  and  must  certainly  provoke  extended  controversy 
before  it  finds  a  place  upon  the  statute-book.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  either  of  the  proposed  bills  on  the  subject  that  have 
been  drawn  will  be  actively  pushed  until  a  report  has  been 
received  from  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education 
that  has  been  asked  for  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  publicly 
promised  to  create. 

Passing  to  the  universities,  three  things  of  general  interest 
are  apparent:  (i)  a  continual  effort  is  making  to  improve  the 
organization  and  administration  of  universities  ;  (2)  more  is 
being  done  each  year  for  the  systematic  study  of  education 
and  the  training  of  teachers  ;  and  (3)  the  privileges  of  women 
are  being  rapidly  extended. 

The  two  most  important  instances  of  the  first  tendency  are 
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the  attempt  to  reorganize  the  universities  of   France  and  the 
project  to  establish  a  teaching  university  in  London. 

The  twenty-two  universities  of  France,  many  of  them  as  full 
of  abuses  as  of  years,  perished  in  the  Revolution.  Even  the 
University  of  Paris,  the  example  after  which  the  universities 
of  Germany  and  of  England  were  copied,  lost  its  historical 
identity.  In  the  place  of  the  old  universities  with  their  tradi- 
tions and  their  privileges  there  came  into  existence  a  single 
University  of  France,  which  is  a  great  administrative  organiza- 
tion, supervising  and  controlling  all  public  education  whether 
elementary,  secondary,  or  higher,  but  which  is  not  a  teaching 
body.  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  a  corpora- 
tion very  similar  in  character  to  the  existing  University  of 
France.  As  a  result  of  this  action  higher  education  in  France 
is  in  the  hands  of  Faculties  of  letters,  science,  law,  and  medi- 
cine, established  in  different  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Of  Faculties  of  letters  and  of  science  there  are  fifteen  each, 
together  with  thirteen  of  law  and  seven  of  medicine.  While 
these  Faculties  have  developed  rapidly  of  late  years  and 
are  in  many  respects  extremely  efficient,  yet  they  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  their  isolation  and  the  resulting  increas- 
ingly technical  character  of  their  work.  It  is  true  that  since 
1885  the  various  Faculties  in  an  academy,  or  administrative 
district  of  the  university,  have  worked  more  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  but  the  advantages  are  still  lacking  that  would 
follow  organizing  groups  of  Faculties  into  autonomous  univer- 
sities, similar  to  those  of  Germany,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  Therefore  in  1890  the  Government,  M.  Bourgeois 
being  minister  of  public  instruction  at  the  time,  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  constitution  of  seven  universities — one  each  at 
Paris,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Alontpellier,  Toulouse,  Lille,  and 
Nancy.  The  bill  was  carefully  drawn  and  accompanied  with 
an  elaborate  explanation  and  argument  in  its  favon.  But 
objection  was  promptly  made  that  if  universities  were  to  be 
established  in  the  seven  cities  mentioned,  other  cities  having 
two  or  more  Faculties  should  be  similarly  favored.  Others 
opposed  the  plan  because  it  seemed  to  them  to  tend  toward 
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decentralization.  In  March,  1892,  an  important  debate  on  tne 
bill  took  place  in  the  French  Senate,  with  the  result  that  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Government's  plan  is  postponed.  The 
final  outcome  ought  not  to  be  uncertain,  for  organized  uni- 
versities have  long  since  passed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage,  and  France  cannot  afford  to  be  permanently  without 
them. 

The  project  to  establish  a  teaching  university  in  London  is 
interesting  to  Americans,  because  it  shows  that  the  tendency 
to  develop  universities  at  the  great  centers  of  population — a 
tendency  very  marked  and  very  successful  in  this  country — is 
not  peculiar  to  us.  For  three  hundred  years  the  establishment 
of  a  university  in  London  has  been  discussed,  but  nothing  has 
come  of  it  all  except  the  foundation  of  two  colleges — Univer- 
sity College  and  King's  College — and  a  corporation  with 
examining  and  degree-conferring  powers,  known  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  In  these  institutions,  and  in  the  law 
schools  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  famous  medical  schools 
attached  to  the  hospitals,  the  materials  exist  for  a  great  teach- 
ing university.  But  to  weld  them  all  together  appears  to  be  a 
task  of  great  difificulty.  At  all  events,  despite  heroic  efforts, 
it  has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  although  many  leaders  of 
educational  thought  in  England  are  still  at  work  upon  the 
problem.  When  it  is  accomplished,  as  I  am  assured  on 
excellent  authority  that  it  will  be  before  many  years,  London 
will  be,  like  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  New  York,  a  great  center 
of  population  and  of  intellectual  activity,  with  a  noble  univer- 
sity to  represent  and  crown  it  all. 

The  relation  of  the  universities  to  the  study  of  education 
itself,  and  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  higher  schools, 
is  a  subject  on  which  a  volume  might  be  written.  Neglected 
far  too  long,  the  history,  principles,  and  practice  of  education 
have  recently  sprung  into  importance  as  subjects  for  university 
research  and  university  teaching.  Paulsen  at  Berlin  carries 
from  four  to  five  hundred  enthusiastic  students  with  him  every 
year  as  he  expounds  in  systematic  form  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion.    Rein  at  Jena  works  with  a  devoted  band  of  followers 
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for  the  improvement  of  elementary  and  secondary  instruction 
on  Herbartian  lines.  Marion  at  the  Sorbonne  is  setting  an 
example  for  all  France,  and  is  able  by  an  arrangement  with 
the  lycees  to  provide  his  special  students  with  opportunities 
for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  Laurie  at  Edinburgh 
is  exercising  an  influence  for  good  that  is  felt  throughout 
Great  Britain,  and  his  courses  have  recently  been  included  in 
the  list  of  those  that  may  be  counted  for  the  degree.  At 
Cambridge,  while  there  is  no  permanent  instructor  in  educa- 
tion, Quick,  Fitch,  and  Courthope  Bowen  have  delivered 
lectures  that,  in  published  form,  are  well  known  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  addition  to  these  leaders  in  the  university 
study  of  education  in  Europe,  provision,  more  or  less  ample,  is 
made  for  the  subject  at  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews  in  Scot- 
land, at  the  Faculties  of  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  and  Toulouse  in 
France,  and  at  Bonn,  Breslau,  Giessen,  Halle,  Heidelberg, 
Leipzig,  Strassburg,  and  Tubingen  in  Germany. 

Satisfactory  as  this  state  of  affairs  is,  I  can  honestly  say  that 
we  have  even  better  reason  to  be  gratified  with  what  has  taken 
place  at  our  own  universities.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  study  of 
education  was  unknown  at  any  of  them,  and  propositions  to 
establish  courses  in  the  subject  were  received  with  astonish- 
ment and  usually  called  forth  a  sneer.  To-day  Columbia, 
Michigan,  Clark,  Harvard,  Cornell,  Stanford,  and  California, 
have  strong  and  well-equipped  departments  of  education, 
while  lectures  on  the  subject  are  given  at  a  dozen  other  institu- 
tions. It  is  as  necessary  as  it  ever  was  to  go  abroad  to  extend 
one's  academic  acquaintance,  and  to  gain  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  methods  of  research  and  the  stimulus  that 
follows  such  knowledge ;  but  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
education  in  all  its  phases  may  be  studied  to-day  as  well  in  the 
United  States  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  This  fact  has  a  deep 
significance  for  our  future  development.  The  systematic  study 
of  child  life,  the  careful  tracing  out  of  the  educational  results 
of  the  teachings  of  experimental  and  physiological  psychology, 
the  comparative  study  of  educational  systems  and  statistics, 
the  weighing  of  educational  values,  and  the  relative  efficiency 
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of  various  types  of  school — all  of  which  are  being  done  in  this 
country  on  a  large  scale — ^vvill  give  us  a  body  of  definite 
knowledge  that  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for  numberless 
practical  reforms  and  improvements. 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  privileges  allowed  to  women  by 
the  universities  is  one  of  the  most  striking  events  of  the  last 
few  years.  The  newspapers  chronicle  some  new  academic 
triumph  of  woman  almost  weekly.  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  list — which  already  includes 
Zurich,  Paris,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  and  St.  Andrews 
— of  those  universities  that  offer  women  privileges  of  instruction 
and  examination  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  movement 
to  admit  women  to  the  universities  began  as  a  siege  ;  it  is  end- 
ing as  a  rout.  To  prophecy  is  notoriously  dangerous,  but  the 
signs  of  the  times  are  very  misleading  if  they  do  not  point  to 
the  fact  that  within  a  decade  or  two  this  question  will  have 
passed  into  history. 

From  the  consideration  of  facts  such  as  I  have  cited,  and 

from  the  survey  of  the  world's  position  as  to  education  at  this 

moment,  I  think  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  substantially  the 

same  forces  are  at  work  everywhere.     The  environments  are 

different,  and  therefore  the  results  of  the  action  of  these  forces 

assume  somewhat  different   forms.     But   comparison  quickly 

brings  the  common  traits  into  view.      It  is  noteworthy,  too, 

that  alike  in  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  America  the 

difficult  and  disputed  questions  of  education  are  being  settled 

after  study  and  discussion  by  those  best  informed  and  most 

interested,  and  not  by  edict  or  by  what  Mr.  Lowell  calls  "  push 

of  pike."     Progress  is  based  upon  principle,  and  principles  are 

drawn   from  facts.     To  collect   these   facts  patiently  and   to 

interpret  them   wisely  is   the  duty  of  him  who  would  be  a 

student  of  education. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  College, 
New  York 


VI 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN 

FROM   THE   POINT   OF   VIEW   OF   THE   SMALLER  COLLEGES 

No  better  illustration  of  the  progressive  spirit  in  American 
education  could  be  found  than  is  afforded  by  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten.  That  a  hundred  representative  edu- 
cators should  agree  with  such  unanimity  upon  points  so 
fundamental  is  in  itself  a  noteworthy  fact.  That  all  should 
concede  the  need  of  broader  and  more  comprehensive  v/ork  is 
most  gratifying.  Ready  concession  to  the  demand  of  other 
departments  of  study  characterizes  teachers  who  are  strenuous 
for  the  advancement  of  their  own.  This  fact  alone  affords 
ample  reason  for  encouragement  to  the  reader  of  this  report. 
Other  grounds  of  satisfaction  are  not  wanting. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  our  educational  work  might  be  so 
co-ordinated  as  to  enable  pupils  to  advance  more  rapidly  and 
at  the  same  time  to  gain  genuine  culture  rather  than  the  par- 
rot-like fluency  of  mechanical  drill.     To   a  good  degree  this 
has  already  been  accomplished   in  the  lower  grades.     In  the 
best  city  systems,  children  learn  more  during  their  first  year  in 
school   than   was   formerly  learned    in  three   years.     A  good 
foundation    is    now  laid  in  the  first   grade   for  instruction  in 
two  or  three  branches  of  natural  science,  substantial  acquisi- 
tions are  made  in  language  and  number,  while  the  advance  in 
reading,  phonics,  spelling,  and  penmanship  is  quite  surprising. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  recent  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  primary  education  confidently  look  for  a  similar  ad- 
vance  in  the  work  of  the   grammar  and   high  school.     The 
pressure  in  these  upper  schools  has  already  been   largely  re- 
moved by  the  absorption  of  their  work  into  the  lower  grades. 
Only  a  few  years  ago   English  and  American  history,  elemen- 
tary botany,  zoology,  physics,  physiology,  civics,  and  literature 
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were  all  considered  strictly  high  school  subjects ;  now  they  are 
all  taught  in  the  lower  schools,  some  of  them  in  the  primary 
grades.  The  work  in  geography,  language,  and  drawing  has 
been  increased  and  time  has  been  found  to  give  such  oral 
instruction  as  would  make  children  intelligent  concerning  occu- 
pations, manufactures,  and  commerce.  Meanwhile  the  over- 
pressure, which  a  few  years  ago  was  so  common  in  schools,  has 
disappeared  most  completely  where  these  improvements  and 
enlargements  in  the  work  have  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
extent.  But  in  places  where  the  old  methods  and  low  aims 
still  prevail,  complaints  are  yet  heard  that  pupils  are  over- 
worked and  subjected  to  processes  wJiich  prevent,  instead  of 
promote,  mental  growth. 

These  facts  justify  the  hope  that  it  may  soon  be  possible 
to  bring  many  city  high  schools  up  to  the  standard  proposed 
by  the  committee.  Improved  methods  of  teaching  and  co- 
ordination of  studies  will  probably  lead  to  better  work  in 
history,  literature,  and  elementary  science  in  the  grammar 
schools.  Instead  of  overloading  the  course  of  instruction  in 
these  schools  we  may  rest  assured  that  as  such  branches  take 
the  place  of  heavy  work  in  arithmetic  and  grammar,  pupils  will 
be  relieved  of  nervous  pressure  and  find  greater  interest  in 
their  studies.  So  far,  all  will  readily  concur  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee.  Better  preparation  for  college  is 
needed  in  the  foundation  studies.  Students  apply  for 
admission  who  are  ignorant  of  many  elementary  facts  and 
details  which  should  be  learned  in  the  elementary  schools.  It 
is  poor  compensation  to  a  college  student  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  habits  of  plants  and  animals  that  he  has  learned  to  per- 
form "  alligation  "  or  extract  the  cube  root ;  or  to  one  who 
knows  nothing  about  literature,  that  he  has  mastered  all  the 
rules  of  punctuation.  In  the  preparation  of  candidates  for 
admission,  the  colleges  care  less  for  "  thoroughness,"  in  the 
sense  of  the  complete  mastery  of  a  subject,  than  they  do  for 
familiarity  with  the  body  of  elementary  facts  upon  which  the 
more  advanced  study  must  depend.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  the 
recommendations  that  abound  in  this  report  that  the  elemen- 
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tary  work  in  the  different  departments  of  study  be  taken  up 
at  as  early  an  age  as  possible.  This  is  especially  important  in 
the  various  lines  of  science  and  literary  studies  which  require 
ample  time  for  the  formation  of  habits  of  observation  and  com- 
parison, or  the  growth  of  a  correct  literary  taste. 

Turning,  however,  to  consider  these  recommendations  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  lower  schools,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
some  of  them  are  quite  impracticable.  Latin,  French,  and 
German  cannot  be  taught  in  the  grammar  schools  without 
changes  so  sweeping  and  radical  as  to  be  at  present  out  of  the 
question.  Neither  can  the  Greek  now  required  for  admission 
to  the  classical  course  in  any  good  college  be  learned  in  two 
years  as  taught  in  most  high  schools.  Still  more  serious  objec- 
tion will  be  made  to  the  proposed  introduction  of  algebra  and 
geometry  into  the  grammar  school  course.  These  branches 
call  into  exercise  a  range  of  mental  faculties  which  are  among 
the  last  to  be  developed.  The  average  child  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  solves  arithmetical  problems  with  difficulty,  if 
they  require  two  or  more  steps.  The  simple  processes  of 
reasoning  which  they  involve  are  still  beyond  his  years.  For 
this  reason,  the  work  in  arithmetic  has  been  largely  dimin- 
ished and  simplified  of  late  in  cities  where  the  best  counsels 
prevail.  Superintendents  and  teachers  will  be  slow  to  substi- 
tute for  this  discarded  work  in  arithmetic  the  more  difficult 
abstractions  of  algebra  and  geometry.  Nor  is  it  certain  that 
the  colleges  would  gain  by  the  change  if  it  were  made,  for  one 
year  of  well-directed  study  in  either  of  these  branches,  after 
the  pupil  is  able  to  grasp  them,  is  better  than  three  years  of 
premature  attempts.  Not  unfrequently  pupils  thus  acquire  a 
cordial  hatred  of  a  noble  study  for  which  a  more  favorable 
introduction  would  have  given  them  a  sincere  admiration. 

In  the  sample  programmes  proposed  by  the  committee, 
twenty  periods  a  week,  or  four  a  day,  are  called  for  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  work  assigned.  Secondary  schools  usually  per- 
mit pupils  to  take  only  fifteen  periods  a  week.  The  committee 
say  in  explanation  that  they  adopted  the  plan  of  twenty 
periods  with  the  qualification  that  five  periods  should  be  given 
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to  unprepared  work,  but  they  do  not  indicate  how  this  is  to  be 
done.  Of  course  laboratory  subjects  require  additional  time, 
and  sight-reading  and  oral  instruction  should  have  their  place, 
but  it  is  not  apparent  that  these  are  what  is  meant  by  unpre- 
pared work,  since  large  portions  of  these  programmes  include 
no  subjects  requiring  laboratory  or  other  collateral  exercises. 
The  courses  of  instruction  here  proposed  are  indefinite  as  to 
the  amount  of  work  intended  in  each  subject,  but  the  impres- 
sion which  they  give  is  that  of  crowding  too  many  subjects 
into  the  requirements  of  each  year.  The  fact  is  that  the  addi- 
tion of  new  subjects  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  col- 
lege has  gone  on  during  the  last  ten  years  more  rapidly  than 
the  improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  secondarj' 
schools.  Consequently  a  smaller  percentage  of  those  who 
complete  the  high  school  course  enter  college  and  more  go  to 
technical  schools  and  other  institutions  whose  preparatory  work 
is  easier.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  large  institutions  of 
low  grade  abound,  while  the  colleges  in  these  regions  which 
maintain  a  high  standard  are  few  and  comparatively  small. 
They  are  obliged  to  depend  on  a  few  academies  to  prepare 
their  students,  or  to  lower  their  standards  to  meet  the  work  of 
the  majority  of  the  secondary  schools  in  their  vicinity.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  report  may  be  influential  to 
enlarge  and  improve  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns.  Too  often  these  schools  regard  the 
colleges  as  somewhat  aloof  from  their  range  of  work  and  make 
little  effort  to  induce  their  graduates  to  enter  them.  High 
schools,  more  or  less  deserving  of  the  name,  are  now  thickly 
scattered  over  all  the  Northern  States.  They  ought  to  be 
recruiting  stations  for  the  colleges,  where  every  young  man  and 
woman  of  promise  will  be  discovered  and  incited  to  pursue  a 
higher  education.  Hence  the  importance  of  such  connection 
in  sympathy  and  in  work  between  the  college  and  the  high 
school  that  the  door  shall  easily  open  to  every  aspiring  youth. 
It  was  with  this  purpose  that  the  Committee  of  Ten  was 
appointed,  and,  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  be  found 
with  reference  to  their  Report,  they  have  certainly  given  a 
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powerful  stimulus  to  secondary  education.  The  result  ought 
to  be  a  large  increase  in  collegiate  attendance  and  a  large 
development  of  true  university  (post-graduate)  work.  Two 
hundred  and  eight  American  students  were  in  attendance  upon 
one  German  university  last  year.  Increasing  multitudes  of 
students  go  abroad  each  year  to  find  opportunities  for  study 
or  research  which  ought  to  be  afforded  at  home.  A  much 
clearer  line  of  division  is  needed  between  our  collegiate  and 
university  work  as  well  as  between  the  college  and  the  second- 
ary school.  Every  successful  effort  to  make  these  three  grades 
of  our  educational  w^ork  clear  and  distinct  and  confine  each  to 
its  appropriate  field  and  methods  will  add  symmetry  and 
efificiency  to  our  American  educational  system.  Buckle  says 
in  his  History  of  Civilization  that  the  average  intelligence  of 
the  American  people  is  above  that  of  any  other  nation,  but  he 
bluntly  adds  that  we  have  fewer  first-class  scholars  than  any 
other  nation.  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  outgrow  this  inferiority. 
It  can  only  be  done  by  a  clearer  separation  of  college  and 
university  work.  This  will  strengthen  all  our  higher  education. 
Not  long  ago  a  student  was  dropped  from  the  Freshman 
class  in  a  certain  college  on  account  of  poor  scholarship.  He 
went  to  a  neighboring  "  university"  and  was  admitted  to  the 
junior  class,  having  accomplished  all  the  work  required  for  the 
second  term  of  the  junior  year  in  that  institution.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  influence  of  this  excellent  Report  will  not  cease 
until  such  occurrences  are  rendered  impossible  by  the  adoption 
of  more  uniform  standards,  not  only  for  admission  to  college 

but  also  for  graduation. 

John  E.  Bradley 

Illinois  College, 

Jacksonville,  III. 


ART     IN     SECONDARY      EDUCATION— AN     OMISSION     BY     THE 
COMMITTEE   OF   TEN 

President  Baker's  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  anticipates  and  partially  disarms  one  criticism  which 
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will  naturally  occur  to  many  thoughtful  readers  of  the  Report. 
He  adds  to  the  statements  and  recommendations  of  the  full 
Committee  these  suggestions: 

'"The  training  of  observation,  memory,  expression,  and  rea- 
soning (inductive),  is  a  very  important  part  of  education,  but  it 
is  not  all  of  education.  The  imagination,  deductive  reasoning, 
the  rich  possibilities  of  emotional  life,  the  education  of  the  will 
through  ethical  ideas  and  correct  habits,  all  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  scheme  of  learning.  Ideals  are  to  be  added  to  the 
scientific  met  hod.'' 

It  is  in  the  direction  here  indicated  by  President  Baker  that 
the  Report  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Its  spirit  and  methods 
are  admirably  scientific,  but,  as  President  Baker  suggests,  they 
take  too  little  account  of  imagination  and  feeling;  lay  com- 
paratively too  much  emphasis  on  facts  and  too  little  upon 
ideals. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  really  brilliant  student  in  one  of  the  best 
preparatory  schools  in  this  country  one  day  lamented  to  a 
friend  a  tiresome  requirement  of  the  curriculum  by  which  he 
was  obliged  to  read  certain  of  Shakspere's  plays.  He  stood 
high  in  the  sciences,  classics,  and  mathematics  ;  but  "  what  is 
the  use,"  he  demanded,  disdainfully,  "  of  reading  stuff  like 
The  Tempest  ?  There  isn't  a  scientific  fact  or  a  philosophic 
statement  in  the  whole  thing !  '  Is  there  not  a  little  danger 
lest  in  our  zeal  for  scientific  methods  we  may  increase  the 
number  of  such  one-sighted  and  crippled  minds?  Some  of 
our  most  conscientious  and  energetic  educators  are  themselves 
affected  with  the  same  kind  of  disability,  and  so  unable  to  see 
this  serious  danger  in  present  educational  tendencies.  There 
are  among  our  ablest  educational  leaders  some  who  frankly 
acknowledge  that  they  can  see  nothing  in  such  pictures  as 
those  of  Millet,  Corot,  Rousseau,  Daubigny,  and  kindred  inter- 
preters of  nature.  The  counterfeit  presentment  of  some  par- 
ticular apple  tree  or  oak  tree  appeals  to  them  by  virtue  of  the 
clever  workmanship  which  was  put  into  its  delineation — but 
not  so  the  spirit  of  green  boughs  such  as  Corot's  vision 
beheld.     As  the  young  man  said  of   The  Tempest,  "  there  isn't 
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a  scientific  fact  in  the  whole  thing,"  and  the  larger,  higher 
presence  is  to  them  invisible. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  see  to  it  that  this  poetic  element,  or 
rather  this  art  element  (since  art  includes  poetry),  be  distinctly 
recognized  in  a  course  of  study  for  secondary  schools. 

The    reader    finds    in  this    Report    no    recognition    of    art 
either    as    an    historic    inheritance    or   as    a   spirit-inspiring 
individual   expression.      The    historic    omission    seems    ver\^ 
unfortunate.     While  the  Report  shows  broad  recognition   of 
the    importance,  to    all    classes    of   pupils,  of    the    study    of 
language  and  literature,  it  seems  to  forget  entirely  our  other 
great    inheritance    from   the    past — its    art.     Yet  the    art   of 
other  peoples  and  other  ages,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  the  most 
eloquent  memorial  we  possess  of  the  lives  and  experiences  of 
men  in  the  past.     If  it  is  worth  while  for  young  people  to 
study  history  at  all,  we  cannot  afford  to  confine  them  to  the 
words  of  chronicler  and   poet  when  temples  and  cathedrals, 
statues,  pictures,  and  countless  relics  of  everyday  industrial  art 
all  have  tales   to  tell  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  those 
peoples  and  those  times — their  habits  and  customs,  their  ideals 
and  their  limitations.     It  is,  after  all,  the  art  legacy  of  a  race 
or  an  era  to  which  we  must  look  for  its  most  permanently 
intelligible  and  valuable  record  of  existence.     The  wars  of  old 
times  often  accomplished,  as  Lowell  says,  very  little  save  to 
"  shift  a  boundary  line  on  a  map  and  change  one  ugly  head  to 
another  on  the  coin  the  people  paid  to  the  tax-gatherer";  the 
noise  of  battle  long  ago  died  away,  the  shifting  boundary  line 
long  ago  changed  again,  and  most  of  the  owners  of  the  ugly 
heads  are  now  only  dry  names   in   biographical  dictionaries. 
But  the  art  of  old  times  lives  still,  the  enduring  expression  of 
what  was  essential  in  the  life  which  gave  it  birth.     The  Age  of 
Pericles  is,  for  example,  one  of  the  greatest  periods  in  history. 
Now  the  Parthenon  alone,  with  its  ever  so  shattered  remains 
of  masterly  sculpture,  has  more  to  tell  us  about  the  Age  of 
Pericles  than  can  be  learned  in  any  other  way ;  the  national 
life  is  all  written  there — the  Greek  consciousness  of  intellectual 
greatness ;  pride  of  conquest  over  barbaric  hordes ;  gratitude 
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to  the  protecting  divinities  that  had  guided  to  victory;  keen 
delight  in  their  own  abihty  to  make  magnificent  acknowledg- 
ment of  divine  assistance,  with  show  of  strength,  beauty,  and 
processional  pomp.  It  was  the  culminating  expression  of 
Greek  patriotism,  religion,  feeling  for  beauty,  and  conscious- 
ness of  power. 

In  the  same  way  the  great  art  masterpieces  of  the  Renais- 
sance speak  from  the  very  heart  of  those  troublous  times,  when 
the  world  was  just  waking  up  and  trying  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
complicated  conditions  of  modern  civilization.  The  spirit  of 
those  old  times  is  all  written  down  for  us  in  the  buildings 
made  by  their  architects,  in  the  sculptures  and  the  paintings 
and  the  metal  work  and  textiles  of  that  age.  The  work  of 
men's  hands  still  speaks  to  us  of  the  trying  experiences  our 
race  was  going  through— the  passionate  revolt  of  warm  blood 
from  dreary  asceticism  ;  the  keen  delight  of  long  restricted 
intellect  which  suddenly  found  room  for  exercise  in  classical 
study ;  the  rich  development  of  trades  and  industries  and 
their  consolidation  in  powerful  guilds,  the  patrons  of  art  and 
learning ;  jealousy  of  neighboring  cities  and  provinces  and 
pride  in  the  wealth  and  prosperity  wrought  out  of  superior  wit 
and  valor  and  shrewdness ;  greed  in  high  places,  thinly  veiled 
under  a  mask  of  devoutness  ;  and  yet,  with  all  the  rest,  the 
continual  struggle  of  faithful  souls  to  find  the  true  balance  of 
all  things,  to  keep  sight  of  the  Transfiguration  vision,  even  in 
the  hurly-burly  of  daily  intercourse,  and  to  make  the  ideal 
and  the  real,  one  in  human  life. 

Surely  our  secondary  education  cannot  afford  to  leave  out 
the  message  of  art  to  the  student. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  if  carried  out,  will 
of  themselves  afford  to  earnest  teachers  so  many  opportunities 
for  opening  the  doors  of  art  to  their  pupils  that  much  will 
doubtless  be  done  in  this  direction,  even  without  explicit 
advice  on  the  subject  from  the  committee.  The  best  teaching 
of  history,  for  example,  should  and  doubtless  will  make  more 
and  more  room,  not  only  for  research  into  records  of  siege 
and   battle,   of   legislative  evolution,   and   diplomatic  achieve- 
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ment,  but  also  for  the  tracing  out  of  the  characteristic  spirit  of 
different  countries  and  different  eras,  as  they  were  written  in 
the  architecture,  the  sculpture,  the  painting,  and  the  everyday 
industries  handed  down  to  our  own  day.  Art  and  history 
should  be  associated  no  less  freely  than  literature  and  history, 
or  geography  and  history.  And  the  use  of  drawing  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  history  is  by  no  means  to  be  limited 
to  the  plotting  of  maps  and  charts.  Photographs,  casts,  or 
other  representations  of  famous  works  of  art  should  be  made 
as  much  a  part  of  the  school  equipment  for  the  study  of  his- 
tory (especially  ancient  history)  as  reference  books  and  maps. 
Freehand  drawing  from  casts  and  from  copies  of  historic 
ornament  is  already  often  a  part  of  the  work  of  high  schools. 
It  needs  only  that  the  historic  study  should  be  made  to 
explain  the  subjects  treated  in  the  drawing  lessons,  and  the 
drawing  be  allowed  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  history,  for  both 
lines  of  study  to  gain  vastly  in  interest  and  educational  value. 

Needs  and  opportunities  of  a  similar  sort  are  to  be  met  in 
the  teaching  of  geography  and  many  other  branches  of  instruc- 
tion in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Again,  the  study  of  natural  history,  to  which  it  is  recom 
mended  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  time  be  given  both  in 
secondary'  and  elementary  schools,  especially  needs,  for  its 
best  educational  efficiency,  precisely  that  element  of  imagina- 
tion and  feehng  which  could  be  brought  in  through  right  asso- 
ciation with  good  art  instruction.  President  Baker's  word  of 
caution  is  especially  in  point  here :  "  Ideals  are  to  be  added  to 
the  scientific  method."  For  the  strictly  scientific  method  of 
studying  natural  objects  and  phenomena  may  and  too  often 
does  stop  short  with  the  questions  what  and  how,  leaving  the 
student  with  an  accumulation  of  facts  upon  his  hands,  but 
giving  him  no  suggestion  as  to  why  the  facts  are  worth  know- 
ing. Now  scientific  facts  in  the  possession  of  the  average 
schoolboy  or  schoolgirl  are,  it  has  been  said,  much  like 
pieces  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  average  citizen.  Some 
exceptional  emergency  may  arise  in  which  an  individual 
piece  of   silver  may  be  put  to  use    simply  in   itself,   that  is, 
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as  a  thin  circular  piece  of  metal ;  but  as  a  rule  scientific 
facts  are  to  their  possessor  like  silver  quarters  in  the  purse — 
worth  having  chiefly  by  virtue  of  their  exchangeability  for 
something  else.  In  the  case  of  scientific  facts  their  immediate 
and  highest  value  consists  in  their  power  to  give  birth  to  wider 
thoughts,  higher  thoughts,  and  more  beautiful  thoughts  about 
nature  and  about  life.  Darwin  himseh',  whose  scientific  re- 
searches are  practically  made  the  model  for  much  of  our 
elementary  instruction,  frankly  regretted,  in  his  later  years, 
that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  lose  sight  of  the  beautiful  and 
poetic  elements  in  nature  and  human  ILe,  believing  thai  his 
work  would  have  been  even  more  truly  worthy  if  it  had  made 
room  for  the  ideal  as  well  as  the  real. 

Whoever  has  read  Mr.  Hamilton  Gibson's  books  and  maga- 
zine articles  on  plant  and  insect  life,  with  their  exquidte  illus- 
trations by  the  author,  can  but  feel  that  they  open  a  door  into 
new  worlds.  It  is  impossible  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that 
many  of  us,  old  or  young,  should  be  able  to  make  personal 
observations  of  the  marvelous  contrivances  and  processes  by 
which  the  life  principle  of  the  plant  is  perpetuated,  through 
cross-fertilization,  and  nature's  pulse  kept  throbbing  in  the 
minute  cellular  structures  of  green  growing  things  in  swamp 
and  pasture.  It  is  only  by  the  help  of  art  (through  the  results 
of  studies  like  Gibson's,  for  example,  portrayed  with  such 
delicate  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  living 
nature)  that  the  average  person  ever  enters  into  this  fairyland 
of  science  at  all.  Indeed  many  professed  teachers  of  botany 
dwell  all  their  lives  outside  its  pale  and  give  their  pupils  no 
hint  of  its  existence,  working  as  they  do,  on  the  theory  that 
elementary  science  study  must  depend  exclusively  on  first- 
hand investigations.  This  theory  is  of  course  a  creditable 
reaction  frorh  the  obsolete  fashion  of  text-books  memorizing 
without  observation  ;  but  the  pendulum  must  soon  swing 
partially  back  and  allow  room  for  picture  and  text  Cthat  is,  for 
art)  to  give  the  student's  imagination  stronger  wings.  Our 
public  school  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences  ought  to  take 
these  things  into  more  account. 
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Drawing  as  practiced  in  connection  with  the  study  of  botany 
and  zoology  ought  not  to  be  Hmited  to  the  precise  diagram- 
ming of  facts.  Such  drawing,  or  fact-recording,  is  only  tlie 
bookkeeping  of  botanical  study.  There  ought  to  be  room  for 
the  poetry  of  botanical  study  too ;  for  studying  not  only  the 
mathematical  law  by  which  the  leaves  are  ranked  on  the 
ascending  stem,  but  also  the  exquisite  effect  of  that  orderly 
arrangement ;  the  grace  of  the  stem,  the  shimmer  of  the 
leaves,  the  marvelous  harmony  between  the  colors  of  leaf, 
stem,  and  blossom.  It  is  excellent  training  so  far  as  it  goes, 
which  leads  the  child  to  observe  that  a  certain  stem  section 
shows  concentric  rings  of  woody  fiber,  and  that  certain 
stamens  grow  from  underneath  the  pistil ;  but  merely  collect- 
ing such  data  as  these  and  recording  them  in  accurate  drawings 
is  not  necessarily  knowing  the  flower,  any  more  than  describing 
and  diagramming  the  anatomy  of  a  dog  is  equivalent  to  per- 
sonal, friendly  acquaintance  with  a  wise  and  sympathetic 
collie  ! 

If  time  is  very  limited,  it  might  be  better  to  collect  fewer 
facts,  and  give  more  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  the  pupil's 
thought  and  feeling  about  them.  And  as  thought  and  feeling, 
which  have  no  opportunity  for  expression,  are  likely  to  fade 
out  and  die  in  all  but  "  strong  excepted  souls,"  pains  ought  to 
be  taken  to  encourage  the  expression  of  the  enlarging  thought 
about  the  facts  studied  ;  for  expression  of  the  conception 
(just  budding  in  the  schoolgirl's  mind)  of  the  fragility  and 
daintiness  of  the  spring  flower  which,  by  once  more  repeated 
miracle,  has  been  born  of  the  mud  of  the  swamp  ;  for  expres- 
sion of  the  delight  felt  by  the  boy  in  the  curves  and  patterns  and 
colors  of  the  prize  butterfly  of  his  collection.  Drawing  may, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  best  teachers  does,  give  just  this 
opportunity.  And  drawing  which  has  such  aims  as  these, 
crude  as  the  actual  results  may  be  in  given  instances,  is  always, 
of  the  nature  of  art,  since  our  greatest  art  can  be  no  more 
than  the  worthy  expression  of  noble  and  beautiful  thought. 

It  was  the  manifest  desire  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  that 
their  Report  should  be  given  the  most  serious  examination  and 
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thought.  The  suggestions  of  this  paper  are  offered  as  a  con- 
tribution  to  the  general  discussion  of  the  report.  My  point 
is  this :  Education  opens  two  broad  fields  of  study — Nature 
and  Man.  We  need  to  make  more  room  in  our  study  of 
Nature  for  reaching  after  the  meaning  as  well  as  the  facts  of 
Nature.  We  need  to  make  more  room  in  our  study  of  Man 
for  observing  how  man's  hands  have  told  his  thoughts  and 
feelings,  desires  and  aspirations,  in  material  forms  of  useful- 
ness and  beauty.  And  that  is  only  saying,  in  both  cases,  that 
education  needs  the  help  of  art. 

To  leave  art  out  of  our  plans  for  the  education  of  the  young 
is  to  deny  to  growing  minds  that  strong  inspiration  which 
comes  from  a  knowledge  of  man  as  a  creator.  To  use  art 
wisely  as  a  means  of  education  is  to  put  the  growing  mind  in 
touch  with  the  growth  of  the  race  to  make  man's  creative 
instinct  and  power — the  qualities  which  are  most  significant 
of  his  divine  origin — intelligible  in  their  enduring  record,  and 
to  offer  constantly  stronger  incentives  to  personal  creative 
activity  which  shall  be  noble  in  itself  and  serviceable  to 
humanity. 

John  S.  Clark 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  history  of  the  formation  and  work  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  is  described  in 
the  issues  of  the  Educational  Review  for  October,  1891,  September  and  Decem- 
ber, 1892,  January,  February,  June,  November,  and  December,  1893. 

Previous  articles  discussing  the  Report  are  by  Dr.  \V.  T.  Harris  (January,  1894), 
President  Charles  \V.  Eliot  (February,  1894),  President  Charles  De  Garmo  (March, 
1894),  and  Principal  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft  (March,  1894). 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

NEW  MATERIALS  FOR  COLOR    TEACHING 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  December,  1893,  I  pro- 
posed a  simple  system  of  color  teaching  based  on  the  psychol- 
ogy of  color,  not  on  the  physical  laws  of  light  or  on  the  tech- 
nical properties  of  paints  and  dyes.  I  had  occasion  to  complain 
of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  some  of  the  simplest  materials 
necessary  for  the  purpose.  The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs 
was  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers,  in  their  very  praiseworthy 
attempts  to  supply  first-class  materials,  had  been  without  a 
guide.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  treatment 
of  the  subject  the  teachers  themselves  were  following  the 
instructions  of  the  manufacturers,  as  justifiable  a  case  as  that 
of  a  teacher  of  chemistry  following  the  notions  of  a  manu- 
facturer of  chemical  glassware. 

The  most  important  additional  materials  necessary  were  said 
to  be  (i)  small  color  tops,  (2)  a  series  of  closely  graded  grays 
for  testing  color  sensitiveness,  (3)  a  set  of  graded  gray  tablets 
for  teaching  color  relations,  (4)  contrast  disks  for  the  color  tops. 
I  am  now  able  to  say  that  all  the  materials  except  the  last  are 
obtainable.  A  small  color  top  has  been  prepared  on  the 
principle  of  the  button  mold  tops  described  in  the  article 
mentioned. 

This  top,  shown  in  the  figure,  consists  of  a  wooden  spindle 
on  which  a  graduated  pasteboard  disk  is  first  placed.     The  thin 

paper  disks  are  placed  over  the  spindle 

^i  ^  as  desired,  and  the  whole  is  fastened 

^^^^^^^^>i  tightly  by  a  sliding  wooden  nut.     The 

/^^^^^^^^B-j  larger  disks  are  one  and  one-half  inch 

/^l^^^^^^^^...  in  diameter  ;  an  additional  set  of  small 
e-^^^^^^'^^^^^g  \  disks  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  di- 
^^HP^^^^^^^^EiJ  ameter  is  also  furnished.  With  this 
simple  instrument  every  experiment 
and  demonstration  with  colors  can  be  made  by  the  child  him- 
self directly  on  the  desk,  with  much  better  results  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  color  wheel.     The  intense  interest  of  the  chil- 
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dren  in  adjusting  the  disks  and  spinning  the  top  renders  the 
instruction  efficient  to  a  degree  unattainable  before.  The  only 
things  necessary  to  make  the  top  and  the  instruction  complete 
are  special  disks  for  illustrating  the  laws  of  contrast ;  these  will 
be  obtainable  before  long.' 

Graded  gray  papers  of  both  the  kinds  mentioned  can  now  be 
obtained  by  special  request. 

Before  color  instruction  can  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  system,  it  must  justify  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  involved.  On  the  psychological  side  the  development 
of  the  sense  of  sight,  of  artistic  taste,  and  of  the  imagination  ; 
and  on  the  practical  side  the  never-ceasing  applications  of  color 
in  design,  and  in  artistic  effects  from  the  selection  of  a  necktie 
to  the  designing  of  a  carpet — these  are  ample  justifications  of 
a  proper  system  of  color  teaching.  The  fundamental  psycho- 
logical principles  for  the  basis  of  such  a  system  are  drawn  from 
experimental  psychology  and  can  all  be  found  in  Helmholtz. 
With  the  list  of  materials  now  complete  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  its  adoption.  The  application  of  these  principles 
to  the  instruction  in  design  has,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn, 
not  yet  been  treated  by  any  authority  in  a  way  adapted  to  the 
schoolroom. 

E.  W.  Scripture 

Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  THE  SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  one  of  his  lectures  characterized 
teaching  as  "  The  new  profession."  He  used  the  expression 
advisedly,  for  our  present  tendency  to  specialize  has  but 
recently  included  the  pedagogue,  and  we  are  yet  struggling 
with  the  question  :  "  What  shall  be  the  manner  of  his  train- 
ing? "  Is  the  normal  school  a  success  ;  and  if  so,  how  far?  Is 
there  the  promise  of  anything  better  ;  if  so,  what  ?  A  some- 
what extended  experience  drawn  from  teaching  in  normal 
schools,  and  from  daily  observation  of  the  methods  of  their 
graduates,  leads  to  the  following  statements : 

I.  That  the  material  of  the  average  normal  school  is  crude 
and  unbalanced — the  heterogeneous  product  of  district  schools, 
village  academies,  and  necessitous  homes.     Not  only  has  there 

'  The  tops  are  made  by  the  Milton  Bradley  d..  Fpringriel!,  !\ra~<. 
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been  a  previous  lack  of  broadening  influences,  but  in  many 
cases  a  lack  of  sound  elementary  training.  It  would  be  folly 
to  expect  of  such,  at  the  end  of  a  brief  course,  the  develop, 
ment  of  patience,  firmness,  and  tact — three  qualities  so  essen- 
tial to  a  real  teacher ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  thoroughly  digested 
knowledge  of  subjects  to  be  taught. 

2.  That  the  instructors  in  the  normal  schools,  while  in  the 
main,  earnest  and  painstaking  teachers,  are  apt  to  be  selected 
as  the  exemplars  of  a  rigid  routine  which  has  destroyed  their 
own  personality.  Their  specialty  is  "  method,"  and  too  often 
this  "  method  "  becomes  a  madness.  They  are  disciples  of 
some  one  idea,  which  idea  is  expanded,  expatiated  upon,  shown 
in  different  lights,  and  made  to  do  duty  as  lay  figure  in  all 
possible  cases. 

3.  That  the  normal  school,  well  administered,  does  good 
work  in  certain  lines  is  undeniable,  but  that  it  covers  present 
necessities,  as  some  of  its  partisans  claim,  the  cry  for  some- 
thing better  effectually  disproves. 

The  school  of  pedagogy  of  a  university  offers  itself  as  that 
something  better,  and  bases  its  claims  on  the  character  of  both 
its  students  and  its  instructors. 

For  the  first,  they  are  college-bred  men  and  women — people 
with  a  broad  fundamental  training ;  old  enough  not  to  be 
too  plastic,  young  enough  to  lose  their  obstructive  angles 
and  harsh  surface^ ;  receptive,  not  gullible  ;  tractable,  but 
above  aping ;  above  all,  possessed  of  individuality  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Their  instructors  are  men  of  the  widest  learning  and  expe- 
rience— men  such  as  names  like  Johns  Hopkins,  Columbia,  and 
Harvard  alone  could  attract. 

The  faculties  of  our  Middle  and  Western  colleges  sufficiently 
attest  the  quality  of  their  instruction. 

Since  the  opening  of  schools  of  pedagogy  such  as  these 
offers  abundant  opportunity  to  ambitious  teachers,  may  we  not 
define  and  limit  the  province  of  the  normal  school  to  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  kindergarten  and  lower  grade  work? 

May  we  not  demand  of  the  instructors  of  our  growing 
generation  a  breadth  that  shall  realize  its  needs,  a  culture  that 
shall  quietly  refine,  and  a  freshness  and  vigor  that  shall  not 
confine  its  growth  and  character  within  the  ruts  of  conven- 
tional method  ? 

Fred.  C.  Foster 

Prinxipal  of  the  Union  School, 
Canton,  N.  Y. 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

Social    Evolution— By  Benjamin  Kidd.    New   York  :    Macmillan  &  Co.    1894, 
348  p.     Price  $2.50. 

This  book,  like  Pearson's  National  Life  and  C/iaracter  which. 
was  so  widely  read  and  discussed  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
is  a  striking  contribution  to  society's  knowledge  of  itself.  In  a 
sense  it  is  economic  ;  in  a  deeper  sense  it  is  philosophical. 
However  classed,  it  is  a  book  that  thoughtful  men  and  women 
will  be  glad  to  read  and  reflect  upon. 

The  author  has  read  widely  in  the  fields  of  social  science 
and  political  history,  and  is  a  firm  believer  in  organic  evolution. 
On  that  theory,  and  particularly  on  Weismann's  interpretation 
of  it,  he  takes  his  stand.  His  method  consists  in  applying  the 
methods  and,  so  far  as  applicable,  the  conclusions  of  modern 
biology  to  the  analysis  of  social  phenomena.  Progress,  he 
holds,  istne  result  of  selection  and  rejection.  It  can  take  place 
in  no  other  way.  To  recognize  this  law  is  the  first  step  toward 
any  true  science  of  society.  Furthermore,  progress  is  neces- 
sary. Selection  and  rejection  are  at  work  among  us,  whether 
we  will  or  not.  Since  life  began  there  has  been  no  escape  from 
these  forces.  Suspend  this  selection,  the  competition  that 
makes  progress  possible,  and  we  should  not  only  no  longer  go 
forward,  but  actually  go  backward.  This  conclusion  Mr.  Kidd 
draws  from  biology.  We  may  or  may  not  like  the  storm 
and  stress  of  conflict — now  silent,  now  violent — but  it  is  none 
the  less  the  first  condition  of  progress.  To  it  we  owe  what  is 
best  and  most  perfect  in  the  life  of  to-day,  and  all  that  has 
promise  for  the  future. 

Man,  Mr.  Kidd  finds,  brings  with  him  into  this  struggle  two 
new  forces — forces  that  profoundly  modify  it.  One  of  these  is 
his  reason  ;  and  the  other  is  his  social  instinct,  his  capacity 
to  act  in  concert  with  his  fellows.  Among  early  groups  of 
men  the  struggle  for  existence  took  the  form  of  war.  Wher- 
ever we  meet  with  savage  man,  he  is  engaged  in  continuous 
warfare.  By  war,  too,  the  earliest  empires  known  to  history 
were  formed  and  developed.     This  stage  of  history  reached 
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its  culmination  in  the  Roman  Empire.  In  later  centuries,  in 
our  own  time,  the  condition  of  the  rivalry  and  its  outward 
manifestations  have  greatly  changed,  but  there  is  no  cessation 
or  diminution  of  the  rivalry  itself.  The  struggle  for  existence 
has  been  raised  to  a  higher  level,  and  its  efificiency  as  a  cause  of 
progress  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  The  struggle  is  now 
between  the  individual  man  and  his  fellows,  rather  than  be- 
tween groups  of  men  or  nations.  Just  as  the  individual  has 
been  substituted  for  the  group  as  the  unit  of  which  the  civil 
law  takes  account,  so  man  has  been  substituted  for  men  as  the 
unit  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

In  this  struggle  for  existence  all  cannot  succeed.  Man  being 
endowed  with  reason  comes  to  see  this  fact  and  its  relation  to  his 
.interests  as  an  individual.  The  conditions  of  progress  are  and 
always  have  been  necessarily  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  individuals  comprising  any  species. 
Reason,  therefore,  tells  the  individual  that  his  own  interests  are 
at  variance  with  those  of  his  race.  Progress  is  a  grand  thing 
for  generations  yet  unborn,  but  it  means  disaster  and  privation 
to  thousands  of  individuals.  The  advent  of  reason,  therefore, 
ought,  of  itself,  to  place  a  bar  across  the  path  of  progress  by 
removing  or  minimizing,  in  the  individual's  interest,  the  factors 
that  enter  into  the  struggle  for  existence.  Karl  Marx,  Henry 
George,  Edward  Bellamy,  and  the  like  but  give  voice  to  the 
restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  that  thousands  feel  under  exist- 
ing social  conditions.  Under  the  name  of  Socialism,  a  scheme 
of  social  reorganization  is  put  forward  in  the  name  of  reason 
with  the  avowed  object  of  lessening  the  pressure  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  on  the  individual.  That  the  pressure  is 
tremendous  and  the  dissatisfaction  intense,  contemporary 
history  abundantly  proves.  Progress  goes  on,  therefore,  says 
Mr.  Kidd,  not  only  without  any  rational  sanction  so  far  as  the 
individual  is  concerned,  but  in  opposition  to  reason.  What, 
then,  is  its  motive  force  among  modern  peoples  ? 

Mr.  Kidd's  answer  to  this  question  is  emphatic  and  highly 
original.  It  is,  he  holds,  the  various  forms  of  religious  belief 
that  have  supplied  the  motive  power  for  the  extraordinary 
struggle  which  man  has  apparently  carried  on  throughout  his 
whole  career  against  forces  set  in  motion  by  his  own  mind. 
Reason,  in  short,  battles  for  the  interests  of  the  individual  ; 
religion — which  Mr.  Kidd  uses  in  the  broad  sense  of  any  supra- 
natural  sanction  for  conduct — holds  reason  in  check  and  over- 
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comes  it  in  the  interest  of  the  progress  of  the  race.  All  systems 
of  ethics  that  have  sought  to  find  a  principle  in  reason  on  which 
to  base  individual  conduct,  have  therefore  failed  and  always 
must  fail ;  because  they  assume  that  in  the  course  of  evolution 
the  interests  of  the  individual  and  those  of  the  social  organism 
are  capable  of  being  reconciled,  whereas  the  contrary  is  the 
case. 

From  this  it  follows  that  a  rational  religion  is  an  impossi- 
bility, because  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Furthermore,  the 
subordination  of  reason  and  not  its  apotheosis  is  the  true  clew 
to  the  understanding  of  human  history.  This  startling  and 
seemingly  paradoxical  doctrine  is  sustained  by  Mr.  Kidd  with 
great  ingenuity  and  learning,  and  it  finds  application  at  his 
hands  in  many  ways.  His  analysis  of  our  Western  civilization 
and  his  statement  of  the  sources  of  its  power  are  of  absorb- 
ing interest.  If  accepted,  they  compel  the  recasting  of  many 
chapters  in  the  philosophy  of  history. 

Mr.  Kidd's  chapters  on  "  Modern  socialism  "  and  "  Evolu- 
tion not  primarily  intellectual  "  are  very  suggestive  and  abound 
in  originality.  His  conclusions  are  not  pessimistic,  but  the 
contrary.  The  peoples  of  Western  Europe  and  their  descend- 
ants in  North  America  are  to  rule  the  world  ;  the  blacks, 
browns,  and  yellows  will  not,  as  Mr.  Pearson  fears,  first  hem 
them  in  and  then  elbow  them  aside.  England's  rule  in  India 
and  Egypt,  and  that  of  France  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  will 
serve  as  examples  of  how  the  tropical  regions,  abundant  in  pro- 
duction but  uninhabited  by  the  hardier  and  more  progressive 
races,  are  to  be  made  useful  by  the  world's  rulers  without  any 
sacrifice  of  advantage. 

Incidentally  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  social  and  ethical  theories 
receive  some  hard  knocks  from  Mr.  Kidd,  who  accuses  Mr. 
Spencer  of  having  formed  his  Weltansicht  before  the  whole 
scope  and  implication  of  evolution  were  discovered  and  under- 
stood. 

To  so  original  and  far-reaching  a  theory  of  social  evolution 
as  Mr.  Kidd's  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  objections.  In  the  first 
place,  it  seems  rash,  to  say  the  least,  to  accept  Weismannism 
as  infallible — especially  when  Weismann  is  adding  to  his 
theory  and  changing  it  with  everything  he  writes — before  the 
biologists  themselves  agree  in  so  doing.  The  fundamental 
irrationality  of  religion,  also,  and  the  futility  of  any  ethical 
system  based  on  rational  sanctions  only,  are  philosophical  con- 
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elusions  too  startling  to  be  accepted  on  demand.  Moreover, 
is  it  not  an  over-hasty  assumption  to  deny  that  man's  highest 
development  may  be  bound  up  with  the  progress  of  his  species? 
In  combating  the  dictum  that  "  he  that  loses  his  life  shall 
find  it,"  Mr.  Kidd  has  to  reckon  not  only  with  Christianity, 
but  with  Hegelianism. 

Nevertheless,  I  wish  to  emphasize  most  strongly  my  sense 
of  the  importance  of  Mr.  Kidd's  book  and  my  conviction  that 
it  demands  and  will  amply  repay  careful  study  on  the  part  of 
students  of  social  phenomena.  Accepting  Mr.  Kidd's  conclu- 
sions, what  should  be  the  basis  of  our  theory  of  education  ? 

N.  M.  B. 


Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophic  und  Padagogik— Vol.  I,  No.  i,  edited  by 
O.  Flugel,  Wansleben  bei  Halle,  and  W.  Rein,  Jena.  Langensalza  :  H.  Beyer 
u.  Sohne,  1894. 

Those  who  have  been  more  or  less  acquainted  in  the  past 
with  Professor  Rein's  Pddagogische  Studien  and  Pastor  Flugel's 
Zeitschrift  fur  exacte  Philosophie,  or  who  have  been  readers  of 
the  Educational  Review,  are  perhaps  already  aware  that 
these  two  well-known  journals  united  their  forces  on  January  i, 
1894,  under  the  above  title.  It  is  the  idea  that  each  will  be 
benefited  by  association  with  the  other,  since  in  a  measure 
they  deal  with  cognate  problems  and  draw  upon  each  other 
for  support. 

The  first  number  of  volume  I  presents  a  series  of  interesting 
discussions,  announcements,  reports,  and  reviews ;  if  the  journal 
reaches  the  standard  of  this  number  in  the  future,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  periodical  of  increasing  interest  and  value  to  the 
philosopher  and  philosophical  educator. 

The  first  article,  upon  Ernest  Renan,  is  by  Lie.  H.  Schoen 
of  Paris,  long  a  listener  to  Renan's  lectures  in  the  world- 
renowned  College  de  France.  Though  not  complete  in  this 
number,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  contributions. 
Proceeding  from  the  questions  as  to  why  so  many  and  so 
varied  judgments  of  Renan  have  found  expression,  and  why 
thus  soon  after  his  death  Renan's  influence  has  so  rapidly  and 
materially  declined,  the  author  traces  the  evolution  of  the 
philosopher's  intellectual  character.  Renan's  heroes  closely 
resembled  his  own  personality  at  different  periods  of  his  evolu- 
tion.    His  growth  out  of  old  religious  dogma  was  followed  by 
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a  period  of  optimistic  criticism,  of  earnest  search  for  truth,  of 
veneration  for  scientific  investigation,  especially  along  the  line 
of  the  German  biblical  criticism.  Later  he  became  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  Encyclopedists  and  Rousseau,  a  period  which 
gradually  separated  him  from  the  more  substantial  labors  of 
scientific  research.  His  works  became  more  popular  in  form, 
were  shaded  more  to  appeal  to  the  masses,  and  marked  by  a 
sort  of  aesthetic,  skeptical  dilettanteism.  Whatever  could  not 
be  scientifically  proven  might  still  have  its  aesthetic,  symbolic 
value — such  became  virtually  his  standpoint.  Renanism  now 
became  synonymous  with  that  tolerant  skepticism  already 
prevalent  in  France  before  his  time.  Quite  in  contrast  with 
his  style  as  a  lecturer,  Renan  was  gifted  with  a  rare  harmony- 
of  form  in  all  his  literary  productions.  But,  to  the  mind  of 
Schoen,  his  talents  were  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  a  frivolous 
skepticism.  The  error  of  his  method  appeared  when  he  ceased 
to  seek  truth  for  itself,  and  pursued  it  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
personal  pleasure  it  might  give  its  possessor. 

E.  Thrandorf  of  Auerbach,  Saxony,  contributes  an  article 
upon  "  A  church  history,  as  it  should  not  be."  Thrandorf  is 
one  of  the  spiciest  of  German  educational  writers,  and  one 
who  has  for  some  time  devoted  himself  to  combating  the  bane- 
ful influences  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  as  it  too 
often  exists  to-day.  His  standpoint  has  been  extremely  radical, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  catechism,  which  he  would  either 
reject  entirely  or,  at  least,  have  develop  only  with  the  child. 
The  article  calls  for  a  restriction  of  the  instruction  in  church-^ 
history  to  an  intenser  pursuit  of  its  few  typical  phases  at  most. 
It  is  called  forth  by  the  unmerited  popularity,  and  careless, 
tolerant  reviews  of  such  texts  as  Schmidt's  Manual  of  church 
history  for  higher  schools,  which  Thrandorf  regards  as  a  type 
of  many  that  are  pushing  a  false  method.  The  significance  of 
his  article  lies  in  the  general  attack  upon  the  heavy  learning 
and  phraseology  of  theologians,  that  have  forced  an  entrance 
into  the  higher  schools,  but  left  them  innocent  of  any  truly 
religious  inspiration. 

Of  more  general  interest  is  the  article  on  the  pedagogical 
seminary  of  J.  F.  Herbart  at  Konigsberg,  originally  delivered 
before  the  forty-second  meeting  of  German  Philologians  and 
Schoolmen  at  Vienna,  by  K.  Kehrbach  of  Berlin.  Until 
recently  very  little  of  definite  value  has  been  known  concern- 
ing these  early  experiments  of  Herbart's.     Kehrbach,  who  is 
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at  present  engaged  in  publishing  an  edition  of  Herbart's  com- 
plete works,  has  made  an  effort  to  secure  new  material  in  this 
line  ;  after  patient  search  he  has  found  among  the  ministerial 
archives  at  Berlin,  reports  in  Herbart's  own  hand,  which  are 
soon  to  be  published.  The  article  above  mentioned  reviews 
their  contents;  dwelling  upon  the  growth  and  struggles  of  the 
seminary,  its  methods  and  arrangement,  and  the  instruction  in 
the  classics,  mathematics,  and  science.  Of  great  interest  and 
value  are  the  reports  of  Herbart's  inductive  method  in  the 
classics,  and  its  results. 

One  of  the  attractive  and  widely  discussed  German  educa- 
tional writings  of  to-day  is  Die  kunstlerische  ErzieJmng  der 
dentschen  Jiigend,  by  Dr.  Konrad  Lange.  It  has  helped  to  put 
new  life  and  ideals  into  the  German  gymnasium,  and  among 
other  things  has  called  forth  an  article  in  the  new  magazine 
upon  Lessing's  "  Laokoon,"  as  a  basis  of  art  instruction  in  the 
gymnasium,  by  Dr.  Alfred  Rausch  of  Jena.  The  article  is 
chiefly  of  interest  to  the  American  educator,  perhaps,  as  indic- 
ative of  a  new  spirit  astir  in  gymnasium  circles — the  spirit  of 
a  national  art  culture  of  which  Lessing,  Winckelmann,  Goethe 
were  harbingers,  but  which  the  German  gymnasia  were  almost 
too  late  in  breathing.     May  it  yet  redeem  them  ! 

The  concluding  contribution  introduces  an  article  upon 
natural  science  hypotheses  in  school  instruction  (once  a  subject 
of  controversy  between  Virchow  and  the  German  Darwinists) 
by  Dr.  Tiimpel  of  Mulhausen.  The  author  develops  logically 
and  epistemologically  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  hypotheses 
all  along  the  development  of  natural  science.  They  are  "  an 
indispensable  aid  to  scientific  investigation,"  that,  with  the 
progress  of  the  investigation,  may  either  be  overthrown  or 
advance  to  the  position  of  stable  scientific  principles  and 
truths.  The  question  for  the  educator,  however,  is.  Will  the 
transmission  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  rising  generation 
be  favorably  influenced  by  the  use  of  present  hypotheses? 
The  university  answers.  Yes  ;  but  the  unconditional  grounds  it 
advances,  as  a  trainer  of  professional  experts,  are  peculiarly  its 
own.  They  do  not  hold  elsewhere.  The  very  vicissitudes  to 
which  hypotheses  are  subject,  the  impartial  aim  of  school- 
education,  its  purposes  as  a  whole,  and  the  end  of  natural 
science  instruction  in  particular,  are  matters  that  cannot  be 
ignored  in  weighing  and  answering  this  question. 

A  large  part  of  this  new  magazine  is  devoted  to  reports  on 
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educational  thought,  activity,  and  progress  in  various  circles 
and  reviews  of  noteworthy  philosophical  and  educational 
works.  These  departments  should  constitute  not  the  least 
attractive  parts  of  the  journal  to  the  American  reader,  in  spite 
of  their  specific  character,  since  they  are  a  valuable  index  of 
educational  life  and  growth  in  Germany.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  articles  may  occasionally  be  of  too  specific  a 
nature  to  demand  the  interest  and  attention  of  American 
educators. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew 

Normal,  III. 


The  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature — By  Charles  Mills  Gayley, 
Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  California. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1893  ;  539  p.     Price  $1.50. 

Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome — (Narrated  with  special  reference  to  literature  and 
art) — By  H.  A.  Guerber,  Lecturer  on  Mythology.  New  York  :  American  Book 
Company,  1S93  ;  438  p.     Price  $1.50. 

These  books  are  alike  in  their  endeavor  to  supply  that 
knowledge  of  classical  mythology  without  which  much  of 
English  literature  and  of  modern,  as  well  as  ancient  art,  is 
unmeaning  ;  but  they  are  very  different  in  their  way  of  attack- 
ing the  problem.  Professor  Gayley's  is  an  elaborate  manual 
intended  both  for  classroom  use  and  as  a  book  of  reference. 
In  many  respects  it  is  the  most  useful  work  upon  its  subject  in 
English,  but  it  is  discouragingly  bulky  for  a  text-book.  Several 
reductions  of  its  540  pages  can  be  suggested  which  would  have 
brought  other  advantages  with  them.  For  instance,  the  whole- 
some truths  and  solid  sense  contained  in  the  introduction 
would  have  been  more  effective  in  a  briefer  presentation, 
showing  more  of  that  "sweet  simplicity"  and  "orderly 
restraint "  which  "  pervade  the  myths  of  Greece  and  Rome." 
The  chapters  on  the  history  of  myths  seem  to  be  addressed  to 
the  teacher  rather  than  the  pupil,  and  are  unnecessarily  long 
for  an  outline,  though  too  meager  for  anything  else.  By  com- 
pressing into  one  short,  clear  chapter  the  part  of  them  essential 
to  the  pupil,  an  awkward  delay  in  reaching  the  real  subject 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  an  appendix  could  have  been 
winnowed  from  the  rest  if  it  seemed  desirable.  Less  lavish 
quotations  of  verse  would  better  have  served  the  admirable 
purposes  of  their  insertion.  The  young  mind  is  likely  to  be 
cloyed  rather  than  nourished  by  too  sumptuous  a  banquet  of 
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poetical  dainties.  Why  fill  it  with  so  much  of  the  tuneful  jingle 
of  Shelley  ?  And  why  give  a  page  to  the  flabby  extract  from 
Tennyson's"  Amphion  "  in  §64,  especially  when  an  addition  to 
the  fragments  of  his  exquisite  "  Lotos  Eaters"  in  §  171  would 
have  been  more  than  welcome  ?  Was  it  worth  while,  in  a  text- 
book, to  quote  three  pages  from  Mr.  E.  R.  Sill's  verses  on 
"  Venus  and  Semele,"  and  seven  from  the  author's  translation 
of  the  "  Marriage  of  Peleus,"  however  clever  the  hexameters  into 
which  he  renders  Catullus?  And  are  many  youths  or  maidens 
likely  to  be  moved  by  the  three  pages  of  Browning's  "  Balaus- 
tion"  to  seek  further  acquaintance  with  the  erratic  author 
of  that  masterpiece,  even  though  told  in  the  Commentary 
that  it  is  "  one  of  the  sweetest  original  poems  of  modern 
times  "  ? 

Treating  the  attributes  of  the  gods  in  one  series  of  chapters 
and  the  myths  related  of  them  in  another  gives  perhaps  a 
clearer  idea  of  their  personalities,  but,  besides  the  repetition 
thus  made  necessary,  the  separation  opens  an  easy  way  to  con- 
fusion, as  when,  having  learned  on  p.  68  that  Mercury  invented 
the  syrinx,  one  reads  on  p.  "j"]  that  Pan  performed  that  achieve- 
ment ;  while  on  p.  94  Mercury  appears  telling  Argus  how  Pan 
came  to  do  it,  and  on  still  another  page  the  fact  is  revealed  in 
its  simplicity  that  the  ancients  attributed  the  invention  some- 
times to  Pan,  sometimes  to  Mercury. 

The  Commentary  forms  a  most  valuable  feature  of  the  book, 
and  is  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  information  and  of  sugges- 
tions for  delightful  excursions  into  the  wide-reaching  realms  of 
mythological  allusion.  Where  so  much  is  given  it  seems 
almost  ungracious  to  ask  for  more,  but  would  not  a  real  in- 
crease in  educational  efficiency  have  been  attained  by  regularly 
stating  the  whereabouts  of  the  paintings  and  statues  mentioned 
and  briefly  characterizing  acknowledged  masterpieces  as  such? 
If  one  might  make  a  few  random  suggestions,,  why  is  not 
Guide  Reni's  brilliant  painting  of  "  Atalanta's  Race"  as  worthy 
of  notice  as  Poynter's  picture  of  the  same  subject?  And  why 
omit  the  charming  canvas  in  the  Louvre  representing  Bacchus  as 
a  little  boy  playing  with  a  nymph,  or  Thorwaldsen's  "  Mercury," 
or  the  great  Berlin  sculpture  of  "  Prometheus"  on  the  rock? 
The  "  Hermes"  of  Praxiteles,  by  the  way,  is  in  the  museum  at 
Olympia,  not,  as  stated  on  p.  426,  in  Berlin.  To  speak  of  no 
other  books,  do  not  Sellar's  Augustan  Poets,  Dyer's  Studies  of 
the  Gods  in  Greece,  Talfourd   Ely's  Olympus,  and    The  Gods  of 
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Olympus,   by   A.    H.    Petiscus   (translated    by    Katherine   A. 
Raleigh),  deserve  to  be  brought  to  the  student's  attention  ? 

Helpful  genealogical  tables,  maps,  and  indexes  add  to  the 
value  of  the  treatise.  The  use  of  the  indexes,  however,  is 
made  uncomfortable  by  a  combination  of  page  references  and 
section  references  without  distinction  of  type  and  by  a  cum- 
bersome system  of  numbering  the  sections.  These  sections 
represent  no  real  unit  of  composition,  and  are  often  divided 
into  several  paragraphs,  some  of  them  subnumbered  and  even 
split  into  lettered  or  numbered  divisions,  others  not  numbered 
at  all,  though  sometimes  quite  as  important  for  direct  reference. 
It  would  have  been  better,  without  dividing  the  chapters  into 
sections,  to  number  in  one  consecutive  series  all  paragraphs 
important  for  reference,  and  not  to  use  references  to  pages. 
In  such  generous  indexes  some  mistakes  were,  of  course, 
inevitable.  A  casual  attempt  to  look  up  a  reference  showed 
that  Bordone's  picture  of  "  Apollo,  Marsyas,  and  Midas,  "  is  not 
mentioned,  as  stated,  at  §  136  either  in  the  text  or  the  Com- 
mentary, nor  on  p.  136,  and  that  under  Midas  on  p.  515  "  with 
Bacchus  and  Pan"  should  be  inserted  before  174. 

Mr.  Guerber's  book  is  a  less  serious  production,  in  spite  of 
the  claim  to  completeness  put  forth  in  its  preface.  It  sprang 
from  lectures  before  classes  of  young  ladies,  and  is  written  in 
an  easy  and  entertaining,  but  at  times  too  jaunty,  style.  Though 
more  comprehensive  than  several  of  its  compeers,  complete- 
ness in  a  scholarly  sense  fails  to  manifest  itself  in  it. 

The  most  worthy  function  of  illustrations  in  books  like 
these  is  to  cultivate  a  true  sense  of  the  beauty  indwelling  in 
the  mythological  conceptions  of  the  ancients,  embodied  in 
their  sculpture,  and  reflected  in  the  painting  and  statuary  of 
their  successors.  The  few  external  Greek  masterpieces  adapted 
to  the  purpose  should  all  be  used,  and  a  careful  selection  should 
be  made  from  modern  works  of  art.  The  reproductions  should 
be  of  the  kind  best  fitted  to  show  the  individuality  and 
emphasize  the  beauty  of  the  originals.  By  giving  undue 
prominence  to  modern  artists  Mr.  Guerber  fosters  a  perverted 
idea  of  the  Greek  spirit,  but  his  process  prints,  though  by  no 
means  all  they  might  be,  are  generally  good,  and  sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sichel's  "  Pandora,"  Rae's  "  Ariadne,"  and 
Deutsch's  "  Abduction  of  Helen,"  have  a  distinct  charm.  Pro- 
fessor Gayley's  illustrations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  his  work.     Wood-engraving  has  to  be  very 
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well  done  indeed  to  reproduce  statuary  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
painting  also,  acceptably,  and  even  the  noble  repose  of  the 
Steinhauser  head  of  Apollo  becomes,  in  a  cut  like  that  on 
p.  62,  an  ill-humored  gloom.  Presumably  such  cuts  are  cheap, 
especially  as  they  can  be  inserted  in  the  text  itself,  but  a  small 
number  of  Avell-executed  process  prints  from  photographs 
would  have  been  vastly  more  valuable  than  this  profusion  of 
crudities.  Indeed  these  sometimes  represent  originals  of  little 
interest  except  archaeologically,  and  occasionally,  as  on  pp.  54 
and  305,  disturb  the  text  into  which  they  are  thrust  unnamed. 
In  closing  it  seems  not  out  of  place  to  express  a  wish  that 
when  dealing  with  the  Nibelung  myths  Professor  Gayley  had 
touched  upon  the  more  attractive  form  under  which  they 
appear  in  the  Wagner  operas.  Yet  even  in  its  present  shape 
his  book  has  merits  enough  to  make  it,  as  I  have  hinted  above, 
the  best  mythological  manual  existing  in  English. 

Henry  Preble 

New  Brighton, 

Staten  Island 


A  First  History  of  France — By  Louise  Creighton.  With  illustrations  and 
five  maps.  London  and  New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1893  ;  pp.  xx, 
301.     Price  $1.25. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  story  of  France  is  the 
story  of  Europe.  From  the  earliest  times  her  interests  have 
been  more  or  less  intimately  linked  with  those  of  all  her  Con- 
tinental neighbors,  and  the  best  French  history  is  that  which 
is  given  a  broad  European  setting.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand Roman  Gaul  without  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
people ;  the  story  of  the  Christianizing  of  Gaul  is  an  epitome 
of  the  experiences  of  the  early  Church ;  one  must  even  under- 
stand the  career  of  western  Asia  before  properly  appreciating 
the  Huns  and  the  scourge  of  Attila;  the  tale  of  Islam  is  neces- 
sary to  an  understanding  of  the  western  spread  of  the  Sara- 
cens :  Charlemagne  will  be  but  a  dream  to  the  student  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  composition  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  general  spread  of  learning  in  Europe ;  the  coming  of  the 
Northmen  leads  one  to  a  study  of -the  adventurous  Viking  age 
in  Scandinavia ;  to  adequately  relate  the  part  France  played 
in  the  Crusades  is  to  tell  the  entire  story  of  that  marvelous 
performance:  the  Middle  Ages  in  France  must  be  studied 
from    a  broader   point   of   view   than   that   of    F'rench   history 
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alone  ;  so,  too,  the  great  economic,  social,  and  political  changes 
arising  from  the  growth  of  the  towns  and  the  rise  of  feudalism. 
The  wars  of  religion  cannot  be  studied  solely  from  a  French 
standpoint,  though  the  story  of  France  is  vivid  with  such 
typical  scenes  as  the  massacres  of  Vassy  and  St.  Bartholomew; 
it  is  weakest,  perhaps,  in  the  Reformation,  but  even  here  one 
must  look  east  of  the  Rhine  to  understand  what  was  going  on 
in  the  west.  And  so  the  career  of  France  proceeds  to  our 
day,  ever  in  close  sympathy  with  that  of  Europe  at  large  ;  all 
the  intrigues  of  the  Continental  courts  are  quickly  reflected  in 
Paris,  all  the  political  and  economic  interests  of  the  hour  are 
here  faithfully  duplicated.  France,  from  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, the  temperament  of  its  people,  and  its  wealth,  has  ever 
been  the  pulse  of  Europe.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  many 
teachers  have  found  it  expedient  to  instruct  in  general  European 
history  through  the  medium  of  French  history,  and  the  tend- 
ency in  this  direction  is,  I  believe,  on  the  increase;  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  history  of  a  country  may  sometimes  most  profit- 
ably be  studied  through  the  medium  of  a  typical  biography. 

In  view  of  this  peculiar  relation  of  France  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  the  test  to  be  applied  to  a  text-book  like  this  of  Mrs. 
Creighton's  is,  does  it  adequately  synopsize  the  history  of 
Europe,  using  France  as  the  focal  point  of  view?  We  must 
not  expect  too  much  from  one  who  has  set  herself  the  task  of 
unraveling  for  young  people  so  tangled  a  tale  as  that  of  France 
in  a  small  duodecimo  of  three  hundred  pages;  still  it  would 
seem  as  though  some  of  the  weary  recital  of  names  and  dates 
might  have  been  sacrificed  to  a  broader,  hence  more  useful, 
generalization.  The  high-school  student  or  college  freshman, 
who  comes  to  use  this  book,  would  retain  a  far  sharper  picture 
of  the  progress  of  civilization  in  Europe  were  the  author  to 
have  avoided  many  details  of  French  political  intrigues  and 
military  adventures,  and  gone  farther  afield  in  an  attempt  to 
epitomize  the  story  of  the  Continent  in  its  relations  to  France. 
And  yet  Mrs.  Creighton,  if  amiss  in  failing  to  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity for  broader  treatment,  has  done  clever  work  in  this  little 
volume,  and  deserves  credit  for  giving  us  a  more  readable  and,  in 
the  main,  more  digestible  handbook  than  any  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  as  such,  it  is  a  worthy 
accompaniment  to  her  other  excellent  historical  handbooks, 
with  which  a  good  share  of  the  book-reading  public  both  of 
England  and  America  are  familiar. 
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Generally,  Mrs.  Creighton  is  fair  in  her  characterization  of 
the  French  people,  and  but  few  false  notes  are  struck.  The 
book  closes,  however,  with  this  abrupt  paragraph,  which  would 
have  better  explained  the  situation  to  her  young  readers  had 
it  contained  a  clearer  allusion  to  the  capacity  of  the  Orleans 
princes  as  a  disturbing  element  in  an  otherwise  well-ordered 
society :  "  The  members  of  the  house  of  Orleans  have  lived 
much  in  England.  The  republic  is  still  afraid  to  allow  them 
to  return  to  France  and  exercise  the  right  of  French  citizens." 

Mechanically,  the  book  is  a  credit  to  the  publishers;  the 
five  useful  maps  are  well  executed  and  the  index  is  sufficient. 

Reuben  G.  Thwaites 

Madtson,  Wis. 


English  History  for  American  Readers— By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 
and  Edward  Channi.ng,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University. 
New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1893;  334  p.    Price  $1.50. 

In  the  preface  to  this  book  the  authors  declare  that,  as 
Americans  give  little  time  to  the  study  of  English  history, 
they  will  use  this  time  "  to  the  best  advantage  if  they  devote  it 
mainly  to  those  events  in  English  annals  which  have  had  the 
most  direct  influence  on  the  history  and  institutions  of  our  own 
land.  For  instance,  an  English  reader  might  regard  the  acqui- 
sition  of  the  Indian  Empire  as  an  event  rivaling  in  importance 
the  rise  and  growth  of  Puritanism  in  the  English  Church  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  comparison  in  the  relative  importance  of  these 
two  events  to  an  American.  .  .  .  The  authors  of  this  book  have 
therefore  boldly  ventured  to  modify  in  their  narrative  the 
accustomed  scale  of  proportion." 

Undoubtedly  a  book  of  this  description  would  be  desirable 
and  useful.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  of 
Colonel  Higginson  and  Dr.  Channing  to  write  such  a  work  can- 
not  be  pronounced  a  decided  success.  On  the  contrary  most 
readers  will  find  that  Puritanism  and  other  topics  bearing 
specially  upon  American  history  are  far  better  treated  in  Green's 
Short  History  of  the  English  People.  Green's  work,  however, 
(*'  short  "  though  it  be),  is  much  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Higginson  and  Channing,  as  is  also  Gardiner's  admirable  Stn- 
denfs  History  of  England.  But 'if  a  comparison  with  these 
works  would  be  unjust,  it  must  be  said  that  Osmund  Air>''s 
Text-book  of  English  History  and  '^\ov\\.govcL^xy\  Leading  Facts 
of  English  History,  also  treat  most  topics  bearing  upon  Ameri- 
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can  history  more  satisfactorily  than  the  book  now  under  review. 
The  latter,  indeed,  gives  unusually  small  space  to  some  topics 
which,  from  the  title  of  the  work,  we  should  expect  to  be 
treated  in  detail,  while  needless  prominence  is  given  to  trivial 
matters  wholly  unconnected  with  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  General  Braddock's  expedition  and  defeat  by  the 
French  and  Indians  are  disposed  of — for  example — in  just  four 
lines,  while  ten  lines  are  devoted  to  an  anecdote  about  the  boots 
of  William  Rufus.  Few  events  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  had  more  far-reaching  results  than  Wolfe's  capture  of 
Quebec,  and  Clive's  victory  at  Plassey.  And  yet,  while  they 
are  both  lumped  together  in  four  lines,  exactly  five  times  that 
space  is  allotted  to  the  "  White  Ship,"  and  the  drowning  of 
the  son  of  Henry  I. — an  event  of  infinitesimal  historical  impor- 
tance. The  authors  disclaim  the  intention  of  writing  the  history 
of  the  British  Empire  in  India;  but,  if  India  was  to  be  men- 
tioned at  all,  it  is  difftcult  to  see  why  the  Sepoy  mutiny  of 
1857-58,  should  be  given  more  than  a  page,  while  Plassey  is  dis- 
posed of  in  two  sentences  along  with  Quebec.  Just  as  the  great 
Protestant  Revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  not  only  re- 
sulted in  the  foundation  of  numerous  churches  throughout 
Europe,  antagonistic  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  also  pro- 
foundly modified  the  whole  character  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
itself,  so  did  the  Methodist  movement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury bring  about  not  merely  the  establishment  of  a  new  and 
powerful  sect,  but  also  a  great  alteration  in  the  tone  and  inner 
character  of  the  Church  of  England.  Nor  was  its  influence 
confined  to  English  soil.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  the  Methodists  are  the  largest  religious  body  of  Protes- 
tants in  the  United  States,  and  have  exercised  a  wide  indirect 
influence  upon  all  other  religious  bodies  in  the  country.  Surely, 
therefore,  a  work  on  English  History  for  American  Readers 
might  have  devoted  more  than  six  lines  and  a-half  to  so  great 
a  movement.  Why  this  important  subject  should  be  dismissed 
with  such  scanty  notice,  while  three  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
Irish  Land  Act  of  1870,  it  is  difificult  to  conjecture,  unless, 
indeed,  the  authors  opine  that,  just  as  New  York  City  has  long 
been  ruled  by  the  Irish,  so  the  United  States  are  destined  at 
last  to  come  under  Hibernian  sway,  and  the  chair  of  Washing- 
ton to  be  metamorphosed,  perchance,  into  the  throne  of 
Geoghegan. 

In  a  work  on   English  history,  even  though  it  be  intended 
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for  American  readers,  no  one  can  expect  to  find  many  of  the 
facts  of  actual  American  history  ;  but  if  any  such  facts  are 
included,  the  reader  may  reasonably  expect  them  to  be  the 
most  important  ones.  It  may  well  be  asked,  therefore,  upon 
what  principle  our  authors  have  narrated  the  capture  of 
Ticonderoga  by  Ethan  Allen,  while  wholly  omitting  to  mention 
the  foundation  of  Jamestown  by  Captain  John  Smith. 
Colonel  Higginson  and  Dr.  Channing  are  of  course  aware  that 
the  establishment  of  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in 
the  western  hemisphere,  a  settlement  from  which  was  developed 
in  due  time  the  Mother  of  States  and  of  Presidents,  was  an 
event  of  greater  importance  than  the  surprise  of  a  fort  with  an 
insignificant  garrison,  even  though  its  surrender  was  demanded 
in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. The  reader  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  English 
History  for  American  Readers  was  constructed  with  too  little 
care,  and  that  the  authors  could  have  produced  a  far  better 
book  if  they  had  taken  the  necessary  pains  in  the  selection  of 
their  material. 

The  work  is  free,  in  general,  from  erroneous  statements.  Two 
of  these  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  asserted  on  p.  176  that  the 
New  Model  Army  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  "  godly, 
honest  men,"  and  on  p.  177  that  Cromwell  was  an  Independent. 
Neither  statement  is  strictly  true.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
New  Model,  especially  the  infantry,  were  not  religious  zealots 
at  all,  as  Cromwell's  brigade  of  Ironsides  were,  but  were 
ordinary  pressed  recruits.  And  as  to  Cromwell's  religious 
policy  he  refused  to  permit  the  voluntary  system  of  church 
organization,  and,  while  granting  toleration  to  all  Puritan  sects, 
insisted  upon  the  retention  of  titles  and  of  a  worship  estab- 
lished by  the  state. 

The  views  expressed  by  the  authors  are  usually  sound,  but 
they  fall  into  a  common  error  in  asserting  that  "  the  equality 
of  baron  and  shoemaker  before  the  law  ...  is  incompatible 
with  monarchy."  E.xactly  the  reverse  is  true.  The  leveling 
of  ranks  has  in  every  age  furnished  the  most  favorable  oppor- 
tunities for  the  rise  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  various 
"  tyrants"  in  the  Greek  cities,  for  example,  rose  to  power  by 
the  ruin  of  the  aristocracy.  Roman  imperialism  was  not 
established  until  the  legal  and  political  distinctions  between 
patrician  and  plebeian  had  been  abolished ;  and  the  gigantic 
despotism   of   Napoleon   followed    the    leveling  storm    of   the 
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French  Revolution.  So,  too,  the  monarchical  rule  of  TiUman 
in  South  CaroHna  and  of  Croker  in  New  York  is  rendered 
possible  and  actual  by  the  destruction  of  political  class  dis- 
tinctions in  the  United  States. 

R.  H.  Dabnev 
University  of  Virginia 


Paragraph  Writing — By  Fred  N.  Scott,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University 

of  Michigan,  and  Joseph  V.  Denney,  Associate    Professor  of   Rhetoric  in  the 

Ohio  State  University.      Boston  :  Allyn  &;    Bacon,   iSt^3;  pp.  xii,    259.      Price 

So  cents. 
Specimen  Briefs — Drawn  by  Students  of  Harvard  College — Compiled  by  George 

P.  Baker,   Instructor  in  English.     Cambridge  :    Harvard  Cooperative  Society, 

1893.     Second  Edition  ;   pp.  40. 
Specimens  of  Argumentation— Compiled  by  George  P.   Baker,   Instructor  in 

English  in  Harvard  University  and  Non-Resident  Lecturer  at  Wellesley  College. 

New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1893;  pp.  i.x,  178.     Teachers'  price,  50  cents. 

We  need  no  better  illustration  of  the  new  trend  the  study  of 
rhetoric  has  taken  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  years  than 
the  three  little  books  which  this  notice  concerns.  The  defects 
of  the  text-books  our  fathers  used  were  of  three  sorts:  (l)  they 
contained  too  much  negative  and  too  little  positive  instruction  ; 
too  many  precepts  that  forbade  action  and  too  few  that  incited 
or  guided  action.  (2)  They  were  inclined  to  treat  language  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  entirely  distinct  from  thought.  (3)  They 
rarely  got  beyond  the  consideration  of  the  more  elementary 
rhetorical  questions  into  parts  of  the  subject  more  suitable  for 
higher  study.  Such  defects  are  now  becoming  as  rare  in  the 
text-books  of  our  day  as  they  were  common  in  those  of  a 
generation  ago.  The  treatises  before  me.  at  least,  are  construct- 
ive, not  prohibitive,  in  their  tendency;  they  are  from  first  to 
last  exercises  in  thinking  as  well  as  in  writing ;  and  they  agree 
in  opening  up  fields  beyond  elementary  rhetoric  which  were 
until  recently  comparatively  unknown  in  college  exercises.  All 
three,  finally,  are  designed  not  for  use  in  the  secondary  schools 
but  in  colleges.  They  start  where  the  ordinary  text-book 
stops;  they  take  it  for  granted  that  the  student  knows  how  to 
choose  his  words  and  how  to  frame  them  into  sentences.  If. 
then,  he  has  under  control  the  two  most  important  tools  of  his 
trade,  it  still  remains  to  be  asked  to  what  use  he  .shall  put 
them. 

The  joint  work  of  Professor  Scott  and  Professor  Denney  is 
really  a  revised  and  expanded  edition  of  a  pamphlet  which  they 
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published  several  years  ago  and  which  at  once  attracted  the 
attention  of  teachers.  That  the  paragraph  was  a  unit  of  style 
needing  closer  study  was  evident,  for,  though  the  earlier  writers 
on  rhetoric  had  consistently  ignored  the  paragraph.  Minto, 
Genung,  McElroy,  and  Wendell  had  called  attention  to  its  im- 
portance and  done  much  in  developing  a  theory  in  regard  to  it. 
It  has  remained,  however,  for  Professor  Scott  and  Professor 
Denney  to  make  the  paragraph  the  basis  of  a  method  in  compo- 
sition and  to  treat  the  more  important  questions  in  rhetoric  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  might  be  called  the  average  idea. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  something  definite  to  express,  the 
method  seems  to  say.  By  binding  together  what  sentences  in 
what  order  shall  we  best  express  it  f*  Again,  with  what  other 
bundles  of  sentences  must  we  associate  it,  and  in  what  order 
must  our  paragraphs  be  grouped  in  order  to  express  a  more 
composite  idea  than  that  which  we  had  at  first  in  mind  ?  The 
advantages  of  such  a  method  are  obvious,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  notice — it  is  also  characteristic  of  the  practical  good  sense 
now  brought  to  bear  on  the  teaching  of  composition — that  the 
method  is  not  left  in  the  teacher's  hands  as  a  mere  theory,  but 
is  supplemented  by  a  body  of  exercises  and  working  material 
that  takes  up  more  than  half  the  book. 

The  two  little  books  which  are  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Baker's 
teaching  at  Harvard  and  Wellesley,  are  designed  for  students 
who  have  already  mastered  the  general  principles  of  rhetoric, 
and  are  ready  for  the  more  important  special  applications. 
Hence,  he  no  more  concerns  himself  here  with  paragraph- 
structure  than  Professor  Scott  and  Professor  Denney  do  with 
the  choice  of  words  or  the  structure  of  sentences.  The  pre- 
scribed English  work  of  the  junior  year  at  Harvard — where 
the  authorities  have  been  as  eager  to  face  the  problem  of  how 
to  teach  young  men  to  write  well  as  some  other  colleges  have 
been  to  avoid  meeting  it — has  been  for  some  years  entirely 
argumentative  in  character.  The  student  chooses  a  subject  of 
discussion  from  a  list  suggested  by  the  instructors  in  various 
courses  in  philosophy,  history,  literature,  and  science  as  fitting 
topics  for  investigation  and  thought.  Each  subject  is  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  direct  proposition,  and  the  student  is  required, 
after  making  his  choice,  to  offer  a  complete  logical  proof  of 
either  the  proposition  in  question  or  its  negative.  What  he 
writes  must,  therefore,  bear  the  marks,  not  merely  of  clever 
phrasing  or  purely  rhetorical  skill,  but  of  thought,  judgment. 
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and  logical  power.  The  success  of  the  course,  for  which  Mr. 
Baker  has  been  largely  responsible,  has  been  such  as  to  justify 
the  principle  that  no  student  should  be  allowed  to  graduate 
from  college  without  being  subject  to  drill  of  this  sort  in  inves- 
tigation, construction,  and  proof. 

The  fact  that  in  argumentative  work  the  plan,  the  brief,  is 
obviously  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  almost  complete 
lack  of  any  good  body  of  instruction  in  the  principles  which 
govern  the  drawing  of  briefs,  will  give  Mr.  Baker's  pamphlet  of 
Specimen  Brief s  a  ready  welcome  at  the  hands  of  teachers.  It 
contains  some  dozen  briefs  actually  drawn  by  Harvard  students 
in  preparation  for  argumentative  essays.  Many  of  them 
appear  in  several  forms,  as  revised,  modified,  and  enlarged  by 
the  pupil  at  the  suggestion  of  the  instructor.  Accompanying 
each  brief  are  criticisms  and  suggestions  as  to  the  precise  way 
in  which  the  plan  in  question  could  be  improved.  The  teacher 
thus  has  the  opportunity  of  studying  not  a  series  of  ideal 
briefs,  but  a  series  that  illustrates  the  most  common  faults 
occurring  in  such  work,  and  the  means  employed  in  avoiding 
them.  Th.&  Specimens  of  Argumentation  is  a  collection  of  half 
a  dozen  argumentative  speeches  and  essays,  largely  political 
in  character,  from  Chatham,  Mansfield,  "Junius,"  Huxley, 
Erskine,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Together  they  form  an 
excellent  body  of  material  for  analysis  and  for  the  illustration 
of  logical  and  argumentative  principles,  and  a  good  basis  for 
exercises  in  drawing  briefs.  Good  as  both  books  are  they 
leave  the  way  open  for  what  we  need  even  more — a  complete 
and  authoritative  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  of  argumen- 
tative composition. 

G.  R.  Carpenter 

Columbia  College 


The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader.      Boston  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1893; 
205  p.     Price  30c. 

"Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
1S93;  98   p.      Price    15c. 

The  schools  are  indebted  to  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
for  publishing  in  cheap,  convenient  form  in  their  Riverside 
Literature  Series  a  number  of  literary  masterpieces  suitable 
for  children's  reading.  Ten  years  ago  there  would  have 
been  little  or  no  demand  for  books  of  this  kind.  To-day  the 
demand,  though  by  no  means  universal,  is  very  great.     There 
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is  still  a  large  majority  of  teachers — a  majority  constantly 
diminishing,  however,  who  believe  that  the  old-time  reading 
books,  beginning  with  inanities  and  ending  in  fragments, 
supply  the  best  literary  food  for  the  child  mind.  Again,  there 
are  teachers  who  believe  that  the  reading  books  should  be 
used  as  high  as  the  Fourth,  or  at  any  rate  the  Third,  Reader; 
after  that  point  they  would  introduce  pure  literature  in  its 
complete  forms. 

The  books  before  me,  in  which  the  deft  hand  of  Horace  E. 
Scudder  is  visible,  are  a  bold  attempt  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
matter  intended  to  give  children  the  requisite  practice  in  over- 
coming the  mechanical  difficulties  of  reading,  and  to  enable 
them  to  pass  over  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  "  from  a  col- 
loquial to  a  sustained  literary  form."  Whether  the  attempt 
will  be  successful  time  and  experiment  alone  will  determine. 

The  Riverside  Primer  and  Reader  differs  from  all  other 
primers  and  first  readers,  in  that  it  proposes  no  "  method  "  of 
teaching  the  initial  steps  in  reading.  It  is  true  that  it  presup- 
poses some  knowledge  of  phonics;  but  it  is  not,  like  most 
books  of  the  kind,  made  on  the  lines  of  one  of  the  "  methods," 
commonly  known  as  the  "word,"  "phonic,"  "phonetic,"  and 
"sentence"  methods.  The  compilers  of  the  book  have 
assumed  that,  before  this  book  is  put  into  the  child's  hands, 
he  has  been  familiarized  "with  the  letters"  (it  may  be  hoped 
also  with  their  sounds),  "  with  the  forms  of  words  and  with  the 
structure  of  sentences,"  through  the  medium  of  blackboard, 
slate,  pencil,  and  paper.  After  these  initial  steps  are  taken, 
the  Primer  and  Reader  is  "  designed  to  serve  as  the  sole  text- 
book in  reading  required  by  a  pupil."  When  the  pupil  has 
mastered  this  book,  he  is  supposed  to  be  "  ready  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  world's  literature  in  the  English  tongue." 

The  execution  of  the  plan  mapped  out  seems  to  be  admirable. 
The  authors  have  kept  two  great  principles  constantly  in  view. 
The  first  is:  "The  child  must  think  intelligently  before  he  can 
read  intelligently."  The  devices  employed  in  training  the 
child  to  think  while  he  is  reading  are  numerous  and  ingenious. 
Many  of  them,  though  not  new,  are  applied  much  better  than 
I  remember  to  have  seen  them  applied  in  any  other  book.  An 
example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  ellipses  which  the 
children  are  to  fill  in  as  they  read.  In  this  book  exercises  in 
filling  ellipses  call  for  real,  though  pleasurable,  exertion,  and 
thus  they  promote  mental  growth.     In  most  books,  on  the 
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other  hand,  in  which  the  device  is  employed,  the  missing  word 
is  so  clearly  indicated  that  the  ellipsis  fails  to  realize  its  main 
purpose.  Another  expedient  of  great  utility  which  is  exten- 
sively used  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  is  to  call  on  the 
child  as  he  reads  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word  ;  for  instance, 
when  he  reads,  "  I  open  the  door,"  he  actually  goes  to  the 
door  and  opens  it.  Other  exercises  most  ingeniously  worked 
out  with  a  similar  object  in  view  are  the  translation  of  a  picture 
into  a  sentence,  and  various  games,  such  as  "  What  is  my 
thought  like  ?  "  "A  rhyming  game,"  and  "  The  game  of  making 
words."  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  in  the  earlier 
pages  of  a  book  intended,  as  has  been  said,  to  give  practice 
in  reading  colloquial  language,  the  authors  have  depended  too 
much  on  devices  such  as  those  mentioned  to  capture  the 
child's  attention,  and  too  little  on  the  character  of  the  matter 
presented,  which  is  for  the  most  part  like  that  of  all  first 
readers,  dull  and  uninviting.  In  other  words,  they  depend  too 
much  on  artificial,  and  too  little  on  natural,  means. 

This  criticism,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  last  twenty 
pages,  in  which  the  authors  illustrate  their  second  principle, 
that  "  The  end  of  learning  to  read  is  to  read  great  books." 
Here  the  selection  of  matter  is  admirable.  The  design  is  "  to 
select  from  existing  literature  of  the  classic  order  such 
examples  as  come  within  the  range  of  the  mind  at  the  age 
when  the  book  would  naturally  be  used."  Mother  Goose's 
melodies,  popular  sayings  and  proverbs,  fables  and  folklore,  and 
even  such  writers  as  Tennyson,  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Stevenson, 
and  others,  are  freely  drawn  upon.  Reading  of  this  kind  is 
continued  in  Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Reading, 
which  prepares  the  way  to  the  delights  that  are  found  in  the 
realms  of  literature. 

Teachers  who  put  the  Riverside  Primer  into  the  hands  of 
pupils  just  beginning  to  read  will  be  woefully  disappointed  in 
the  results  obtained.  To  be  used  aright,  it  must  be  used  as  it 
is  intended,  namely,  after  the  mechanical  difificulties  of  associ- 
ating sounds  with  their  written  symbols  have  been  overcome. 
In  the  latter  process,  when  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  organs  of 
articulation  are  undergoing  training,  the  child  finds  unbounded 
delight  in  the  sense  of  overcoming  difficulties  and  acquiring  the 
power  to  read  new  words  at  sight.  If  this  work  be  skillfully 
and  fully  done,  the  reading  of  colloquial  English  may  be 
reduced  even  farther  than  in  the  books  under  review. 

W.   H.  M. 


IX 
EDITORIAL 

The  Richmond  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  there.  The  excellence  of  the  programme,  the  ability 
and  interest  of  most  of  the  discussions,  and  the  large  and 
representative  attendance,  made  the  meeting  a  noteworthy 
one.  The  welcome  extended  by  Virginia  and  Richmond  was 
most  cordial,  and  though  the  hotel  accommodations  were 
execrable  and  the  prices  indeterminate,  this  was  soon  for- 
gotten. New  York  City's  corps  of  superintendents  sent  no 
representative — as  usual — and  the  superintendents  of  Philadel- 
phia and  St.  Paul  were  unexpectedly  detained  at  home.  With 
these  exceptions  nearly  every  large  city  in  the  country  was 
represented.  Portland  (Me.),  Boston,  Brookline,  Worcester, 
Providence,  Newport,  New  Haven,  Brooklyn,  Albany,  Syra- 
cuse, Newark  (N.  J.),  Paterson,  Cleveland  (O.),  Columbus  (O.), 
Youngstown,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Duluth,  Covington 
(Ky.),  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Topeka,  Galveston,  New  Orleans, 
Birmingham  (Ala.),  Jacksonville  (Fla.),  Augusta  (Ga.),  Athens 
(Ga.),  Charleston  (W.  Va.),  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  many 
smaller  cities  sent  their  superintendents.  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Virginia,  as  well  as 
other  States,  had  their  State  superintendents  on  the  floor. 
Normal  schools  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Minnesota  sent  their  principals  or  professors. 
Columbia,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Swarthmore,  Drexel  Institute,  and  the  Teachers 
College  sent  accredited  representatives. 

The  hall  was  well  filled  at  every  session,  and  sometimes — as 
on  Tuesday  evening  and  Wednesday  afternoon — was  crowded 
to  its  capacity.  The  papers  and  discussions  were  eagerly  fol- 
lowed, and  it  was  not  always  possible  for  the  chairman  to  find 
time  to  permit  all  who  wished  to  speak  to  do  so.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  President  Mac  Alister  was  not  recognized  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  for  his  contribution  to  the  discussion  then 
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in  progress  between    Dr.    Harris,   President    De  Garmo,  and 
Superintendent  Maxwell  would  have  carried  great  weight. 

Once  or  twice,  particularly  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  the 
highly  important  subject  of  "The  improvement  of  teachers 
now  in  the  schools  "  was  on  the  programme,  it  seemed  impos- 
sible for  the  speakers  to  confine  themselves  to  the  topic.  The 
trend  of  Colonel  Parker's  paper  was  misunderstood,  and  half 
of  the  speakers  who  followed  him  branched  off  on  to  the 
Committee  of  Ten's  Report.  This  Report  was  formally  before 
the  Department  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  its  discussion,, 
otherwise  highly  profitable,  was  interfered  with  by  what  was 
the  only  unpleasant  and  discreditable  incident  of  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Nightingale  of  Chicago  took  the  floor,  and  in  a  blizzard- 
like voice  proceeded  to  make  an  ignorant  and  indecent  attack 
upon  the  Committee  of  Ten.  It  was  evident  that  the  vast 
audience  was  much  upset  by  Mr.  Nightingale's  remarks,  and 
every  serious-minded  man  in  the  hall  was  shocked  and  ashamed 
at  the  exhibition.  Unfortunately  a  group  of  noisy  sensation- 
alists encouraged  the  speaker  by  their  laughter  and  shouts  of 
approval,  and,  continuing  their  demonstrations  for  an  hour, 
they  managed  to  interrupt  and  degrade  the  interesting  colloquy 
that  had  developed  between  Dr.  Harris,  Superintendent  Max- 
well, and  Colonel  Parker.  In  the  evening,  however.  President 
Mac  Alister,  in  a  passage  of  great  refinement  and  delicacy, 
administered  a  stinging  rebuke  to  Mr.  Nightingale  and  his 
claque  that  even  their  sensibility  must  have  felt  keenly.  This 
cleared  the  air,  and  the  meeting  proceeded  on  the  high  plane 
on  which  it  had  begun. 


Almost  every  phase  of  educational  work  was  discussed  at 
some  time  or  other  during  the  meeting.  Miss  Reveley  and 
Mr.  Muckley,  by  their  description  of  the  steps  taken  to 
enrich  the  elementary  school  course  of  Cleveland,  had  much 
to  do  with  the  determination  of  the  Department  to  meet  in 
that  city  in  1895,  in  order  that  its  members  might  see  with 
their  own  eyes  the  work  that  the  supervisors  described. 
Colonel  Parker  showed  at  length  how  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  could  be  used  to  effect  the  improvement  of 
teachers  now  in  the  schools,  and  Professor  Boone  spoke  to  the 
subject  with  full  information  and  great  good  sense.  Colonel 
Parker's  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  the  Committee  of  Ten's 
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Report  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  the  EDUCATIONAL 
Review. 

On  Tuesday  evening  two  papers  were  presented  ;  the  first, 
which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  on  "  Some  phases 
of  present  educational  problems  in  Europe,"  and  the  second, 
by  Professor  Jones  of  Swarthmore,  on  "  German  methods  of 
using  the  mother-tongue."  It  was  the  first  time  that  Pro- 
fessor Jones  had  appeared  before  the  Department,  and  his 
knowledge  and  power  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  not 
be  the  last. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  was  in  everyone's 
hands  and  formed  an  absorbing  topic  of  conversation.  It  was 
everywhere  hailed  as  a  document  of  the  first  importance  and 
pointed  to  as  a  sign  of  hopeful  progress.  One  or  two  critics, 
notably  Superintendent  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City,  were  dis- 
posed to  find  fault  with  minute  points  of  detail.  Others,  as 
President  De  Garmo  and  Professor  McMurry,  asked  the  per- 
tinent question  as  to  whether  the  Report  covered  all  of  second- 
ary education,  and  if  so,  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  economic 
element  in  modern  civilization,  and  such  institutions  as  the 
manual  training  high  schools.  Dr.  Harris,  in  opening  the 
whole  discussion,  focused  attention  on  the  classical  pro- 
gramme recommended  by  the  Committee,  which  seemed  to 
many  of  those  present  an  unfortunate  narrowing  of  the  debate. 
The  result  was  that  instead  of  debating  the  larger  aspects  of 
the  Report,  an  hour  or  more  Avas  spent  in  the  interminable 
wrangle  over  the  necessity,  or  the  contrary,  of  the  classics  in 
secondary  education.  Dr.  Harris  was  very  emphatic  as  to  this, 
and  repeated  his  well-known  analysis  of  modern  civilization  and 
the  necessity  of  studying  the  embryology  of  its  elements  in 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin.  Admitting  all  this,  Superintendent 
Maxwell  argued  for  a  recognition  of  the  Teutonic  element  on 
precisely  the  same  ground.  Dr.  Harris  misunderstood  Mr. 
Maxwell's  point — and  the  din  was  such  that  he  cannot  be 
blamed — and  in  the  heat  of  the  debate  seemed  to  commit 
himself  to  the  curious  non  scquitur  that  because  our  earliest 
knowledge  of  the  Germanic  peoples  is  derived  from  Tacitus, 
who  wrote  in  Latin,  they  amounted  to  but  little,  and  to  the 
unsafe  assumption  that  Tacitus  is  always  correct  and  that 
Freeman  is  usually  wrong  when  describing  early  Germanic 
institutions.  The  whole  discussion  was  a  very  interesting  one, 
<ind  fortunately  was  continued  under  much  better  conditions 
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the  following  afternoon.  Then  the  misunderstandings  were 
cleared  up  and  the  matter  was  left  in  a  satisfactory  sliape. 

General  Eaton  and  President  Mac  Alister  analyzed  the  results 
•of  the  Educational  Exhibit  and  Congresses  at  Chicago  in  two 
very  instructive  papers  on  Wednesday  evening.  President 
Mac  Alister  was  particularly  happy  in  his  thrusts  at  Philistinism 
in  every  form.  Upon  adjournment  a  formal  reception  was 
tendered  the  Department  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
Virginia  and  the  School  Board  of  Richmond,  and  largely 
attended. 

Thursday  morning  two  topics  were  on  the  programme. 
The  first,  dealing  with  the  improvement  of  rural  schools — a 
question  that  the  American  people  must  address  themselves  to 
in  solemn  earnest  some  day — drifted  ofT  into  a  debate  on 
normal  school  work.  The  second,  which  was  "  The  care  of 
truants  and  incorrigibles,"  elicited  a  strong  paper  from  Super- 
intendent Seaver  of  Boston,  and  an  important  contribution 
from  Superintendent  Robinson  of  Detroit.  The  time  for  ad- 
journment arrived,  however,  before  half  the  questions  that 
suggested  themselves  had  been  asked.  Readers  of  the  EDU- 
CATIONAL Review  will  have  an  opportunity  to  study  Mr. 
Seaver's  paper,  which  will  be  printed  in  an  early  issue. 

President  Harper  of  Chicago  University  was  ill  and  unable 
to  meet  his  engagement  on  Thursday  afternoon  to  speak  on 
"  The  university  in  its  relation  to  the  teaching  profession," 
but  President  De  Garmo  of  Swarthmore  and  Professor  Butler 
of  Columbia  responded  to  the  chairman's  request  to  open  the 
discussion,  which  developed  into  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  entire  meeting.  Superintendent  Treudley  of  Youngstown, 
Professor  Shaw  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Superintendent  Reinhart  of  Paterson,  Professor  McMurry  of 
Normal,  Dr.  Harris,  and  Superintendent  Maxwell  were  the 
principal  participants. 

In  1895  the  Department  will  meet  at  Cleveland,  O.,  under 
the  presidency  of  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  Brooklyn. 


It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  trains  leaving  Richmond 
for  the  North  and  West  are  so  arranged  that  many  superintend- 
ents had  to  leave  early  on  Thursday  evening  in  order  to  reach 
home  before  Sunday.  This  prevented  many  from  hearing  the 
discussion  set  for  Thursday  evening  on  "  The  South  and  its 
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problems."  It  is  therefore  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  the  editor 
of  the  Educational  Review  prints  Superintendent  Evans's 
paper  on  the  subject  in  this  issue.  It  is  an  educational  paper 
in  the  broadest  sense,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  read.  It  makes 
it  plain  how  difificult  and  how  complicated  the  educational 
situation  in  the  South  is.  There  the  problems  are  such  as 
spring  from  social  and  political  conditions  of  long  standing, 
and  the  soil  must  be  prepared  for  the  seed  of  the  school  by  the 
most  careful  plowing,  fertilizing,  and  winnowing.  It  is  use- 
less to  talk  of  compulsory  education  laws  and  increased  school 
attendance,  until  the  relations  that  such  movements  stand  in 
to  the  social  problem  are  clearly  understood. 


The  annual  report  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  most  valuable  educational 
document  of  the  year,  excepting  only  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  President  Eliot's  discussion  of  the 
events  of  the  academic  year  1892-93,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  a  few  weeks  since,  displays  all  those  qualities — 
insight,  courage,  power  of  statement — that  have  made  his  con- 
tributions to  educational  literature  so  valuable.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  this  report  is  its  examination  of  college 
athletics  as  now  conducted,  and  the  resulting  recommendations 
that  are  made.  Already  the  public  press  has  seized  upon 
President  Eliot's  conclusions  as  to  this  topic,  and  voluminous 
interviews  with  ofificers  of  other  colleges,  coachers,  former  par- 
ticipants in  intercollegiate  athletic  contests,  and  others  have 
been  given  to  the  public.  Some  college  faculties  have  seen  in 
the  athletic  prowess  of  their  students  so  easy  and  effective  a 
means  of  advertising  that  they  have  remained  blind  and  deaf 
while  abuses  of  the  first  order  have  grown  up  about  them.  In- 
deed, not  infrequently  a  college  president  or  professor  appears 
as  the  apologist  for  athletics,  defending  them  as  great  moral 
engines.  Meanwhile  the  development  of  gladiatorial  contests 
has  gone  so  far  that  they  have  become  a  serious  menace  to 
college  education.  The  buncombe  that  is  talked  and  printed 
about  the  high  academic  standing  of  members  of  football  and 
baseball  teams  and  college  crews,  deceives  no  one  except  those 
who  make  the  statements.  Men  are  sought  for,  whether  in 
preparatory  schools  or  other  colleges,  because  of  their  strength 
and  skill  in  some  type  of  contest  that  has  become  popular. 
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They  are  as  carefully  nursed  and  trained  as  race-horses,  and, 
when  they  go  forth  to  battle,  thousands  of  students  and  their 
friends  assemble  to  cheer  on  their  champions.  Serious-minded 
men  and  thoughtful  parents  have  become  alarmed  at  the 
existing  tendency,  and  from  every  quarter  they  will  rally  about 
President  Eliot  in  his  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  what  has  become 
a  scandal.  He  well  says  in  this  report :  "  With  athletics  con- 
sidered as  an  end  in  themselves,  pursued  either  for  pecuniary 
profit  or  for  popular  applause,  a  college  or  university  has 
nothing  to  do.  Neither  is  it  an  appropriate  function  for  a 
college  or  university  to  provide  periodical  entertainments 
during  term-time  for  multitudes  of  people  who  are  not 
students"  (pp.  12-13).  President  Eliot  is  emphatic  in  his 
testimony  to  the  good  effects  of  physical  training  and  properly 
regulated  athletic  sports  (p.  19),  but  he  is  no  less  emphatic  in 
criticising  their  "  wanton  exaggeration." 

Not  a  few  educational  reforms  in  this  country  have  begun 
in  some  statement  by  President  Eliot  that  aroused  fierce 
opposition  at  the  time  it  was  made  ;  and  teachers  in  grammar 
schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges  can  all  unite  in  testifying 
that,  if  their  experience  is  a  safe  guide,  a  reform  in  this  matter 
of  intercollegiate  athletic  contests  will  date  from  President 
Eliot's  present  utterance. 


Turning  to  matters  more  strictly  educational,  this  report 
brings  out  the  sudden  and  rapid  growth  of  the  Scientific 
School.  It  had  in  1892-93  twenty  times  as  many  students  as  it 
had  five  years  before,  the  figures  being  280  and  14.  The 
courses  in  this  school  lead  to  scientific  degrees,  and  this  fact 
leads  President  Eliot  to  point  out  the  decreasing  popularity 
and  importance  of  the  A.  B.  degree.  Because  the  scientific 
degrees  are  conferred  for  courses  of  study  that  fit  for  careers 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  gain  an  immediate  livelihood,  and 
because  the  requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for 
degrees  in  science  are  decidedly  lower  than  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  the  latter 
degree  is  losing  ground,  while  the  degrees  in  science  are  win- 
ning public  consideration  and  the  respect  of  educated  men. 
At  Cornell,  for  instance,  there  were  in  1892-93,  139  candidates 
for  A.  B.,  and  1049  candidates  for  scientific  degrees.  At  the 
University  of  Michigan  the  numbers  were  255  and  876  respect- 
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ively.  At  Princeton  the  enrollment  in  the  courses  in  science 
is  increasing  twice  as  rapidly  as  in  the  courses  in  arts.  At 
Columbia  the  degree  in  arts  maintains  itself  better,  but  this  is 
in  large  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  courses  leading  to  the 
degree  in  science  are  narrow  and  technical  to  the  last  degree 
and  offer  no  such  attractions  to  the  student  desiring  a  broad 
scientific  training  as  do  the  corresponding  courses  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Cornell. 

Other  important  matters  touched  on  in  the  report  are  the 
administration  of  fellowships  and  other  aids  to  students,  the 
liberal  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  Divinity 
School  and  the  increasing  advantage  taken  of  its  opportunities 
by  undergraduates,  the  improved  standard  of  admission  to  the 
Law  School  by  which  effective  support  is  given  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country  to  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools,  the  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  the  four  years'  course  in  medicine,  and 
a  review  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  university.  Gifts  for 
capital  account  amounting  to  $315,689.44,  were  received  during 
the  year;  and  for  immediate  use,  $235,446.66  was  contributed. 

The  reports  of  the  several  deans,  appended  to  President's 
Eliot's  report,  are  full  of  information  and  discussions  of  interest 
to  every  university  and  college  administrator.  The  Dean  of 
Harvard  College  manages  to  warm  up  his  statistics  and  recom- 
mendations with  a  literary  style  and  an  occasional  touch  of 
humor  that  are  very  entertaining. 


The  latest  budget  of  news  from  the  ofifice  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  shows  that  that 
admirable  body  is  constantly  improving  its  administration  and 
consequently  aiding  the  interests  of  higher  education  through- 
out the  State.  Several  so-called  colleges — one  of  which  was 
devoted  to  a  liberal  education  in  massage — have  been  dissolved 
as  corporations,  and  the  name  of  college  or  university  will  know 
them  no  more.  A  seminary  was  discovered  whose  president 
had  "advertised  the  school  under  varous  names,  sent  out 
several  thousand  fraudulent  circulars,  and  then  left  for  parts 
unknown  just  before  the  United  States  postal  officers  could 
arrest  him  for  illegal  use  of  the  mails."  The  charter  of  this 
promising  swindle  was  revoked.  The  light  was  let  in  on  sev- 
eral other  cases  of  educational  double  entendre. 

A  demand  has  grown  up  among  the  schools  for  a  kind  of 
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inspection  that  the  regular  academic  inspectors  can  hardly 
give  ;  therefore  the  Regents  have  authorized  the  designation  as 
honorary  inspectors  of  such  college  and  university  professors 
as  are  willing  to  be  called  upon  for  an  occasional  examination 
of  the  equipment  and  methods  of  institutions  asking  for  such 
special  service  and  willing  to  pay  the  expenses  and  fees  of  the 
honorary  inspectors. 


The  last  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Mowry  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  is  an  interesting  document  and  contains  abundant  evi- 
dence of  progressive  thought  and  wise  experiment.  For  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Mowry  points  out  the  importance  of  drawing  at 
least  a  fair  proportion  of  the  teachers  from  other  cities  and 
towns  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  their  different  training  and 
freedom  from  local  traits  and  prejudices.  By  using  the  so- 
called  "thought  method"  of  teaching  reading  the  Salem 
schools  have  succeeded  in  teaching  the  children,  by  the  end 
of  the  first  school  year,  a  vocabulary  of  300  words  that  they 
can  read  at  sight,  spell  correctly,  and  write  legibly  and  under- 
standingly.  During  the  second  year  about  450  additional 
words  are  taught  in  the  same  way.  The  Swedish  system  of 
gymnastics  has  been  introduced  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
into  the  elementary  schools. 

In  a  significant  statistical  table  Mr.  Mowry  points  out  that 
while  in  ten  years  the  school  expenditure  of  Salem  has 
increased  about  30  per  cent.,  that  for  street  lamps  and  lighting 
has  grown  46.6  per  cent.,  that  for  the  fire  department  125.8  per 
cent.,  and  that  for  the  health  department  196  per  cent.  The 
average  increase  in  seven  departments  of  the  city  government 
has  been  66.8  per  cent.,  something  more  than  twice  the  increase 
in  the  expenditure  for  schools.  Another  table  shows  that, 
excluding  the  cost  of  new  schoolhouses  and  repairs  on  old 
ones,  the  average  increase  of  the  net  expenditure  for  school 
purposes  in  thirty  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts,  from 
1882  to  1892,  was  69.4  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  four  towns — 
Maiden,  Holyoke,  Brockton,  and  Everett— the  increase  was  over 
100  per  cent.,  and  in  Everett  it  was  no  less  than  255  per  cent. 
In  Worcester,  Lynn,  Fitchburg,  and  Quincy  the  increase  was 
over  90  per  cent.  Only  one  town,  Newburyport,  among  all 
these  enumerated  by  Mr.  Mowry,  shows  a  decrease  in  average 
annual  expenditure  for  schools  ;  and  this  case  is  explained  by 
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the  statement  that  since  1882  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  children  of  school  age  have  gone  to  parochial  schools. 

Incidentally,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  note  that  Mr.  Mowry 
recommends  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  grammar  school,  in  the 
case  of  those  students  who  expect  to  go  to  college. 

During  the  year  the  Schools  Examination  Board  of  Harvard 
University  was  invited  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  Salem 
high  school.  As  this  board  is  newly  established,  many  high 
school  principals  will  be  interested  in  reading  the  following 
statement,  made  by  the  principal  of  the  school  inspected,  as 
to  the  board's  work  : 

Four  professors  came  down  from  Harvard  and  spent  several  days  each 
with  us.  Every  facility  possible  was  given  them  and  they  performed  their 
tasks  so  intelHgently  that  I  felt  bound  to  admit  to  myself  that  I  could  sug- 
gest no  way  in  which  the  examination  could  have  been  improved,  unless 
perhaps  a  longer  time  might  have  given  them,  a  clearer  impression  as  to 
the  real  spirit  of  the  school.  The  result  justified  the  faith  of  the  teachers. 
Good  work  was  praised  as  it  deserved  ;  faults  were  laid  squarely  at  the 
doors  where  it  had  long  been  asserted  that  they  belonged  ;  and  valuable 
suggestions  for  improvement  were  made,  mostly  along  lines  on  which  master 
and  superintendent  had  already  been  endeavoring  to  work.  The  effect  has 
been  admirable  on  both  school  and  community.  It  will  take  a  little  time  to 
carry  forward  to  a  proper  place  several  of  the  suggestions  made,  and 
some  of  them  can  never  be  worked  out  till  the  school  has  better  quarters. 
Meanwhile  the  best  will  be  done  that  circumstances  permit.  It  would  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  profit  if  this  examination  could  be  repeated  in  three 
or  four  years. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland' 
to  formulate  a  scheme  of  entrance  requirements  in  English  for 
the  colleges  of  the  Association,  met  in  New  York  on  February 
22  and  23.  The  problem  which  these  gentleman  have  to  solve 
is  not  an  easy  one,  because,  however  desirable  it  might  be  to 
set  up  at  once  an  ideal  system,  much  regard  must  be  paid  to 
the  existing  practice  in  the  schools,  and  care  taken  not  to  dis- 
turb the  curriculum  by  setting  up  new  standards  too  quickly. 
But  the  work  is  simplified  by  the  labors  of  the  Conference 
on  the  study  of  English  as  summed  up  in  the  admirable  Report 
to  the  Committee  of  Ten.  There  is  some  prospect,  also,  it  is 
understood  of  co-operation  with  the  Commission  of  New  Eng- 
land Colleges.  The  committee  has  received  friendly  unofficial 
communications  from  some  members  of  that  Commission, 
'  Educatio.nai.  Review,  VII  :  96. 
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and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  uniform  system  for  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States  may  be  the  result  of  the  present 
movement. 

This  first  meeting  of  the  committee  was  for  organization 
and  consultation.  It  will  at  once  send  circulars  to  the  colleges 
and  preparatory  schools  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  requesting  specific  items  of  information  and  suggestion, 
and  will  meet  again  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  when  definite  con- 
clusions will  probably  be  reached.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Association  in  November 
next. 


The  Committee  of  Fifteen,  appointed  at  the  Boston  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  in  1893,  to  consider 
plans  of  organization  for  city  school  systems,  held  several 
meetings  during  the  recent  sessions  of  the  Department  at 
Richmond.  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  Brookljm,  by  appoint- 
ment, occupied  the  chair,  and  Superintendent  Tarbell  of  Provi- 
dence acted  as  secretary.  It  was  decided  to  divide  the  work 
among  three  subcommittees,  as  follows  : 

City  school  systems — Andrew  S.  Draper.  Cleveland,  chairman  ;  Edwin 
P.  Seaver,  Boston  ;  Albert  G.  Lane,  Chicago  :  Addison  B.  Poland,  New 
Jersey  ;  W.  B.  Powell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Trazm'ng  of  teachers — H.  S.  Tarbell,  Providence,  chairman  ;  Edward 
Brooks,  Philadelphia;  T.  M.  Balliet,  Springfield,  Mass.;  N.  C.  Dougherty, 
Peoria  ;  Oscar  H.  Cooper,  Galveston. 

Co-ordination  of  studies — Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris,  chairman  ;  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  Kansas  City;  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  St.  Paul;  L.  N.  Jones, 
Indianapolis  ;  William  H.  Maxwell,  Brooklyn. 

The  committee  adopted  the  following  lists  of  questions  as 
a  basis  for  discussion  : 

CITY   SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

1.  Should  there  be  a  board  of  education,  or  a  commissioner  with  an 
advisory  council  ? 

2.  If  a  commissioner,  should  he  be  elected  by  the  people,  or  appointed  by 
the  Mayor,  or  selected  in  some  other  way  ? 

3.  What  should  be  his  powers  and  duties  .'' 

4.  If  a  board  of  education,  of  how  many  members  should  it  consist  ? 

5.  Should  the  members  be  elected  or  appointed  ?  From  the  city  at  large 
or  to  represent  districts  ? 

6.  Should  the  members  be  elected  in  equal  numbers  from  the  two  great 
political  parties,  or  can  any  other  device  be  suggested  to  eliminate  politics 
from  school  administration  ? 
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7.  By  what  authority  should  the  superintendent  of  schools  be  elected  or 
appointed  ?  and  for  what  term  ? 

8.  What  should  be  the  qualifications  of  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  ? 

9.  Should  the  city  superintendent  owe  his  appointment  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  State  educational  authorities  and  be  responsible  to  them  rather 
than  to  the  local  authorities  ? 

ID.  In  whom  should  be  vested  the  authority  to  license  teachers?  T(; 
cancel  licenses  for  cause  ? 

11.  In  whom  should  be  vested  the  power  to  appoint  teachers?  In  whom 
the  power  to  discharge  teachers  ? 

12.  Supposing  teachers  appointed  to  a  school,  who  sliould  have  the 
power  to  assign  them  to  grades  or  classes  ? 

13.  Should  the  principle  of  competitive  examination  be  introduced  in 
determining  promotions  to  positions  of  greater  responsibility  or  emolument  ? 

14.  How  should  the  duties  of  superintendents  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
principals  on  the  other,  in  the  supervision  of  methods  and  of  teaching,  be 
defined  ? 

15.  By  whom  should  the  course  of  study  be  made? 

16.  By  whom  should  text-books  be  selected  ? 

17.  By  whom  should  promotions  be  made? 

18.  By  whom  should  disputes  between  parents  and  the  teaching  force  be 
settled  ? 

19.  By  whom  should  a  compulsory  education  law  be  enforced  ? 

TRAINING   OF  TEACHERS 

1.  What  should  be  the  lowest  age  at  which  a  person  should  be  permitted 
to  undertake  a  course  of  professional  work  ? 

2.  What  should  be  the  requirements  of  scholarship  to  enter  on  such  a 
course  ? 

{a)  English— Grammar,  Historical  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Literature  ;  (*i^) 
Mathematics— Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry ;  {c)  Botany  and  Zoolog}-  ; 
{d)  Drawing  ;  {e)  Music  ;  (/)  History ;  {g)  Geography ;  (//)  Physics  ; 
{i)  Chemistry;  (7)  Foreign  languages— French,  German,  Latin,  Greek  ; 
{k)  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ;   (/)   Mineralogy. 

3.  Should  scholarship  be  determined  by  an  examination,  or  should  a 
high  school  diploma  be  accepted  as  evidence ;  if  the  latter,  should  a  four 
years'  course  be  required  ? 

4.  What  should  be  the  duration  of  the  training  school  course  ? 

5.  What  proportion  of  this  time  should  be  devoted  to  studying  principles 
and  methods  of  education?     What  proportion,  to  the  practice  of  teaching? 

6.  To  what  extent  should  psychology  be  studied  and  in  what  way  ? 

7.  Along  what  lines  should  the  observation  of  children  be  pursued  ? 

8.  What  measurements  of  children  should  be  made,  and  what  apparatus 
should  be  required  for  the  purpose  ? 

9.  In  what  way  should  principles  of  education  be  derived  from  psychology 
and  allied  sciences  ? 

10.  How  far  and  in  what  way  should  the  history  of  education  be  studied? 
In  what  way  may  the  history  of  education  be  made  of  practical  use  to 
teachers  ? 
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11.  In  what  way  should  the  training  in  teaching  the  various  subjects  of 
the  common-school  curriculum  be  pursued  ? 

{a)  By  writing  outlines  of  lessons  ;  {b)  By  giving  lessons  to  fellow  pupil 
teachers  ;  {c)  By  the  study  of  books  or  periodicals  devoted  to  methods  of 
teaching  ;    {d)  By  lectures  ? 

12.  In  a  model  school,  should  there  be  a  model  teacher  placed  over  each 
class  ?  Or,  should  there  be  a  model  teacher  placed  over  every  two  classes  ? 
Or,  should  the  pupil  teachers  be  held  responsible  for  the  teaching  of  all 
classes  under  the  direction  of  a  critic  teacher  ? 

13.  What  is  the  most  fruitful  plan  of  observing  the  work  of  model 
teachers  ? 

14.  What  is  the  most  fruitful  plan  of  criticising  the  practice  work  of  pupil 
teachers  ? 

15.  Should  the  criticism  be  made  by  the  teachers  of  methodolog}\  or 
by  critic  teachers  appointed  specially  for  the  purpose,  or  by  the  model 
teachers  ? 

16.  Should  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  other  than  psychology,  prin- 
ciples, methods,  and  history  of  education,  form  any  part  of  the  work  of  a 
normal  or  training  school  ? 

17.  How  should  a  pupil  teacher's  efficiency  be  tested  in  a  training 
school ? 

18.  On  what  grounds  should  the  diploma  of  a  training  school  be  issued  ? 

CORRELATION   OF   STUDIES 

1.  Should  the  elementary  course  be  eight  years,  and  the  secondary  course 
four  years,  as  at  present  ?  Or,  should  the  elementary  course  be  six  years 
and  the  secondary  course  six  years? 

2.  Has  each  of  the  grammar  school  studies — language  (including  read- 
ing, spelling,  grammar,  composition),  mathematics  (arithmetic,  algebra, 
plane  geometry),  geography,  history,  natural  science  (botany,  zoology, 
mineralogy),  penmanship,  drawing,  etc.,  a  distinct  pedagogical  value.?  If 
so,  what  is  it  ? 

3.  Should  other  subjects  than  those  enumerated  in  the  second  question, 
such  as  manual  training  (including  sloyd,  sewing,  and  cooking),  physical 
culture,  physics,  music,  physiology  (including  the  effects  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics),  Latin,  or  a  modern  language,  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school 
course.'     If  so,  why  ? 

4.  Should  the  sequence  of  topics  be  determined  by  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  subject,  or  by  the  child's  power  to  apperceive  new  ideas  }  Or, 
to  any  extent  by  the  ev^olutionary  steps  manifested  by  the  race  .''  If  so,  by 
the  evolution  of  the  race  to  which  the  child  belongs,  or  that  of  the  human 
race  ? 

5.  What  should  be  the  purpose  of  attempting  a  close  correlation  of 
studies.? 

(a)  To  prevent  duplication,  eliminate  non-essentials,  and  save  time  and 
effort ;  {b)  To  develop  the  apperceiving  power  of  the  mind  ;  {c)  To  develop 
character?     A  purely  ethical  purpose  ? 

6.  Is  it  possible  on  any  basis  to  correlate  or  unify  all  the  studies  of  the 
elementary  school  ? 
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7.  If  not,  may  they  be  divided  into  two  or  more  groups,  those  of  each 
group  being  correlated  ? 

8.  Is  there  any  way  of  correlating  the  results  of  work  in  all  the  groups  ? 

9.  What  should  be  the  length  of  recitation  periods  in  each  year  of  the 
elementary  school  course  ?  What  considerations  should  determine  the 
length  ? 

10.  In  what  year  of  the  course  should  each  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in 
questions  2  and  3  be  introduced,  if  introduced  at  all  ? 

11.  In  making  a  programme,  should  time  be  assigned  for  each  subject,  or 
only  for  the  groups  of  subjects  suggested  in  question  7  ? 

12.  How  many  hours  a  week  for  how  many  years  should  be  devoted  to 
each  subject,  or  each  group  of  subjects  ? 

13.  What  topics  may  be  covered  in  each  subject,  or  each  group  of  sub- 
jects? 

14.  Should  any  subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  be  treated  differently  for 
pupils  who  leave  school  at  twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
for  those  who  are  going  to  a  high  school  ? 

15.  Can  any  description  be  given  of  the  best  method  of  teaching  each 
subject,  or  group  of  subjects,  throughout  the  school  course  ? 

16.  What  considerations  should  determine  the  point  at  which  the  special- 
ization of  the  work  of  teachers  should  begin  ? 

17.  On  what  principle  should  the  promotion  of  pupils  from  grade  to 
grade  be  determined  ?     \Vho  should  make  the  determination  ? 

A  plan  of  work  was  also  mapped  out.  Each  member  is  to 
take  steps  to  secure  the  opinions  of  persons  of  special  expe- 
rience on  the  subject  referred  to  the  subcommittee  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  He  will  then  prepare  a  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  forward  it  to  the  chairman  of  his  subcommittee  not 
later  than  November  i,  1894,  embodying  such  signed  articles 
as  he  may  think  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen.  From  the  reports  received  in  this  way,  the  chairman 
of  each  subcommittee  will  prepare  a  report  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  These  reports 
with  accompanying  documents  will  be  submitted  to  a  meeting 
of  the  full  committee  to  be  held  next  November.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  print  this  report  in  time  for  submis- 
sion to  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  to 
be  held  at  Cleveland  in  February,  1895. 

The  questions  under  consideration  are  the  most  important 
now  occupying  the  attention  of  educators  in  this  country. 
The  method  of  procedure,  if  carefully  and  industriously  fol- 
lowed out,  insures  the  formation  of  a  report  from  a  wide  area  of 
opinion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
will  use  every  effort  to  obtain  the  views  of  all  persons  in  the  land 
whose  views  are  worth  having  on  these  important  questions. 
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THE  COST   OF  UNDERGRADUATE   INSTRUCTION 

It  has  long  been  thoroughly  understood  that  a  college  can- 
not and  should  not  aim  to  be  self-supporting.  Self-support  is 
possible  for  private  secondary  schools,  but  in  colleges  the 
necessary  multiplication  of  high-grade  teachers  and  elaborate 
equipment  is  so  great  that  to  charge  the  fees  necessary  to 
meet  such  expenditures  would  at  once  put  the  college  out  of 
reach  of  all  except  the  very  wealthy.  The  disproportion 
between  reasonable  fees  and  cost  of  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance is  still  greater  in  graduate  schools,  so  that,  to  carry  on 
education  above  the  secondary  school,  endowment  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  ordinary  professional  schools  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  of  the  rank  of  graduate  schools;  and  in  most 
professional  schools  the  cost  of  maiiltenance  is  so  low  and  the 
number  of  students  so  large  that  they  are  often  not  only  self- 
supporting,  but  very  profitable  investments.  In  the  college, 
however,  and  the  strictly  graduate  school,  a  great  multiplicity 
of  subjects  must  be  presented,  each  subject  represented  by  one 
or  more  specially  trained  men  and  provided  with  more  or  less 
costly  equipment.  Now  that  we  are  dealing  with  students  as 
individuals,  rather  than  as  masses,  equipment  must  be  indi- 
vidualized also  and  the  cost  is  thus  enormously  multiplied. 
Another  necessary  element  of  expense,  and  a  very  large  one, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  college  and  graduate  teachers  are 
expected  to  be  investigators  as  well  as  teachers,  and  this 
involves  not  only  far  larger  equipment  than  might  suffice  for 
the  student  body,  but  far  less  demand  upon  the  time  of  the 
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teacher  for  class  work,  involving  multiplication  of  teachers. 
When  all  these  items  of  expense  are  put  together  it  is  seen 
that  the  ordinary  student  fees  can  furnish  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  necessary  income  of  an  efficient  college,  and  that  all 
students,  in  a  certain  sense,  are  dependent  upon  charity  for  their 
education.  When  the  original  cost  of  grounds,  buildings,  and 
equipment  is  added  to  the  current  expenses,  the  amount 
received  from  the  students  becomes  almost  insignificant  in 
comparison.  Of  course,  such  factors  as  varying  numbers  of 
students  and  varying  fees  must  enter  into  the  calculation,  but 
the  general  proposition  holds  good. 

It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  somewhere  a  minimum  dis- 
parity between  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  college  and  the 
student's  fees,  at  which  point  a  college  begins  to  be  effective, 
and  below  which  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  do  college  work  as 
such  work  is  now  estimated.  There  are  scores  of  "colleges" 
whose  teachers  are  so  few  and  so  poorly  paid,  and  whose 
equipment  is  so  meager,  that  students  attending  them  are 
really  defrauded.  This  does  not  mean  that  students  may  not 
be  greatly  benefited  by  studying  at  such  institutions,  but  that 
with  the  same  expenditure  of  time  and  money  elsewhere  they 
could  have  obtained  much  more.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
what  this  minimum  point  of  efficiency  is,  the  point  at  which  a 
college  ceases  to  defraud  its  students,  but  it  may  be  helpful  to 
put  upon  record  the  present  condition  of  a  representative  list 
of  American  colleges.  This  may  help  the  colleges  not  only  to 
judge  themselves,  but  also  to  show  to  their  boards  of  control 
what  expense  is  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  an  efficient  college.  In  general,  our  boards  of 
control  are  not  conversant  with  the  average  cost  of  such  work, 
and  are  apt  to  be  only  familiar  with  the  one  institution  under 
their  charge,  which  often  seems  to  them  to  entail  an  expense 
out  of  proportion  to  the  results.  In  order  that  the  statistics 
given  might  be  as  fresh  and  authentic  as  possible  I  wrote  for 
information  to  the  presidents  of  fifty  colleges,  and  received 
answers  from  thirty-five  of  them.  The  colleges  were  selected 
from  East  and  West,  representing  all  grades  of  attendance 
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and  equipment,  and  all  apparently  doing  effective  college 
work.  The  attempt  was  made  to  eliminate  "preparatory 
work," — so  common  an  adjunct  to  the  Western  college, — 
professional  and  graduate  work,  and  all  work  of  special 
schools,  and  to  confine  the  statements  to  the  college  proper, 
consisting  of  the  usual  four  years  of  undergraduate  work.  In 
many  cases  the  accounts  of  the  different  schools  were  not  kept 
separate,  and  in  others  the  teaching  force  overlapped,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  get  at  the  exact  figures;  but  in  most  such 
cases  estimates  were  given  which  must  represent  the  facts  fairly 
well.  It  must  be  said  that  the  presidents  addressed  showed 
remarkable  patience  and  courtesy  under  the  rapidly  multiply- 
ing infliction  of  requests  for  information. 


Cost  0/ 
maintenance 


Receipts 
from  fees 


Number  of 
students 


Cost  for  each 

student 
above  fees 


Amherst 

Bowdoin 

Brown 

Bryn  Mawr 

Columbia 

Cornell 

Cornell  (Iowa) 

Dartmouth 

De  Pauw 

■Grinnell 

Hamilton 

Harvard 

Lake  Forest 

Leland  Stanford 

Oberlin 

Smith 

Swarthmore 

Syracuse 

University  of  California 

University  of  Chicago 

University  of  City  of  New  York 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Indiana 

University  of  Kansas 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Missouri 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Tennessee 

University  of  Vermont 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Vanderbilt 

Vassar 

Wesleyan 

Western  Reserve 

Williams 

Wooster 


$102. 


604.41 
,000.00 
825.05 
192.19 


,026.57 
1 160.00 
,679.49 


804.51 
,000.00 
000.00 
,556.00^ 
41,196.51 
00,000.00 
42,500.00 
,180.00' 
,680.49' 
.598-53 
622.85 
000.00 
325.00 
,000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
305-44 


35 
619 


85 
133. 

SO' 
235' 


104, 

51. 

57. 
188. 
100. 
218. 

79' 
65. 
90. 
27^ 


,005.78 
,000.00 
,180.00 
,700.00 
,000.00 
,780-13 
1353-66 
,000-00 
,000-00 
,375-00' 


$38,800.00 
19,000.00 
65,840.51 
84,020.28 

95.559-17 
7.144-50 
27,784.70 
10,082.58 
6,200.00 
5,000.00 
265,736.02 

5.271-74 
No  fees. 
12,500.00 
54,086.00 
54,567.08 
24,604.66 
No  fees. 
24,000.00 

24,735.00 

8,500.00 

500,00 

6,600.00 

15,000.00 

68,162.50 
6,000.00 
7,412.00 

16,720.00 

12,000.00 
163,961.00 

18.23S.41 
9,527.00 

34,000.00 
6,800.00 


197 
422 
197 
1641I 
15243 
288 
315 
374 
220 
120 
1788S 
120 
500 
394 
696 
200 
591 
648 
324 
162 
509 
550 
540 
854 
714 
618 
266 
221 
801 
241 
427 
257 
185 
336 


$164,00 

132.00 

227.00 

229.00 

269.32* 

254.00 

28. 00 

8S.00 

60.00 

72.00 

250.00 

198.00 

300.00 

400.00 

76.00 

45.00 

395-00 

44.00 

364.00 

207.00 

255.00' 

158.00 

112.00 

155.00 

138.00 

58. 00 
i6g.oo 
225.00 
215.00 
365.00 
128.00 


300.00 
166.00 


^  Including  the  whole  university. 

*  Average  cost  of  each  student,  including  fees. 

*  Excluding  only  the  Law  School. 

*  The  exact  amount  reported  was  $440,756.88,  which  did  not  include  certaia 
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The  foregoing  table  deals  with  the  academic  year  1892-93, 
and  presents  for  that  year  (i)  the  cost  of  maintenance  over 
and  above  the  interest  on  the  investment  in  lands,  buildings, 
and  equipment;  (2)  the  income  from  student  fees;  (3)  the 
number  of  college  students;  (4)  the  cost  of  each  student  over 
and  above  that  which  he  pays  into  the  institution — in  short 
the  amount  he  receives  in  charity.'" 

It  is  evident  from  this  table  that  the  basis  of  comparison  is 
not  uniform,  but  it  serves  well  enough  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  college  students  must  cost  more  than  they  pay;  and  that 
this  extra  cost  varies  between  $50  and  $400  a  year.  In  very 
few  colleges  is  this  cost  above  $300;  and  in  the  great  majority 
of  well-equipped  colleges  it  is  between  $150  and  $250.  If  a 
college,  therefore,  is  expending  anywhere  from  $150  to  $300 
per  annum  for  each  college  student  over  and  above  student 
receipts  it  is  conducting  its  business  upon  the  usual  basis  of 
the  best  American  colleges.  After  departments  are  fairly 
differentiated  and  equipped  this  cost  diminishes  with  the 
increase  of  students;  before  the  departments  are  so  organized 
the  extra  cost  is  low  for  a  very  different  reason,  and  such 
institutions  can  only  be  regarded  as  nascent  colleges.  As  a 
business  proposition  it  becomes  evident  that  a  college  must 
first  be  established  upon  such  a  generous  scale  that  it  is 
equipped  to  do  college  work;  that  at  first  the  extra  cost  per 
student  will  be  high,  probably  between  $300  and  $400;  that 
as  students  increase  in  number  the  extra  cost  will  fall  until  it 

costs  of  administration,  etc.     Including  these  it  was  stated  that  the  cost  per  student 
would  be  increased  by  nearly  $ioo,  which  amount  has  accordingly  been  added. 
^  Including  resident  students  in  the  Graduate  School. 

*  Expenditure  for  salaries  alone  was  sent,  which  was  $56,793.  To  this  is  added 
the  usual  minimum  of  one-third  for  remaining  expenses  of  maintenance. 

''  These  expenditures  and  receipts  include  board. 

*  As  1892-93  was  the  first  year  for  this  university,  the  approximate  figures 
reported  can  hardly  be  considered  representative, 

"Teaching  and  administrative  salaries  alone  were  reported,  the  amount  being 
$18,250.  To  this  is  added  the  usual  minimum  of  one-third  for  remaining  expenses 
of  maintenance. 

'°  Unfortunately  Yale  and  Princeton  do  not  appear  in  the  table.  Yale  keeps  its 
accounts  in  such  a  manner  that  the  information  desired  could  not  be  given,  and 
Princeton  replied  that  it  was  contrary  to  its  policy  to  publish  anything  concerning 
financial  matters. 
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reaches  the  neighborhood  of  $200,  below  which  it  is  probably 
not  desirable  for  it  to  go.  This  is  predicated  upon  the  usual 
range  of  college  tuition  in  America,  namely  $50  to  $150.  In 
State  universities,  where  fees  are  usually  nominal,  but  the 
attendance  large,  about  the  same  average  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary for  proper  maintenance. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  eliminate  the  inequalities  of 
fees,  and  discover  the  income  that  American  colleges  have 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  proper  instruction  of  col- 
lege students.  There  is  a  certain  market  price  for  this  kind  of 
work,  and  colleges  with  low  standards  can  cite  the  example  of 
those  with  high  standards  as  an  argument  for  increased 
endowments.  I  have  omitted  from  the  following  table  a  few 
colleges  whose  reported  cost  of  maintenance  evidently  includes 
such  items  as  room  rents,  board,  etc. 


hutitution 

Cost  0/ 
each  student\ 

Institution 

Cost  0/ 
each  student 

$265 
228 

383 
269 
316 
53 
177 

88 
100 
291 
346 
343 
400 
108 
122 

86 

University  of  California 

$164 

280 

University  of  City  of  New  York. 

127 
156 
137 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Tennessee 

168 

191 

259 
236 
414 
309 

Oberlin 

268 

145 

Of  these  thirty-two  colleges  it  will  be  seen  that  ten  provide 
an  annual  expenditure  for  each  student  of  from  $200  to  $300; 
and  eight  others  provide  from  $300  to  $400.  It  can  be 
stated,  therefore,  that  as  college  income  is  provided  in  this 
country,  it  should  represent  at  least  from  $250  to  $350  for  each 
student,  counting  200  students  as  a  minimum. 

The  data  presented  above  may  be  used  for  various  other 
comparative  views,  but  I  wished  simply  to  show  in  a  definite 
way  that  the  cost  of  a  college  education  must  be  much  greater 
than  its  fees;  that  this  extra  cost  is  somewhere  between  $150 

\; 
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and  $300  per  student  per  annum,  in  our  most  effective  col- 
leges; that  as  attendance  increases  this  extra  cost  will  prob- 
ably approach  $200;  and  that  the  minimum  college  income 
for  effective  work  is  $250  per  student,  with  200  students  as  a 
minimum  number. 

John  M.  Coulter 

Lake  Forest  University, 

Lake  Forest,  III. 

Other  important  articles  dealing  with  problems  peculiar  to  the  American  colleges 
have  been  published  in  the  Educational  Review,  as  follows  : 

The  shortening  of  the  college  curriculum,  by  President  D.  C.  Oilman,  January, 
1891  ;  Time  and  age  in  relation  to  the  college  curriculum,  by  President  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews,  February,  1891  ;  The  growth  of  New  England  colleges,  by  Professor 
A.  M.  Comey,  March,  1891  ;  The  policy  of  the  small  college,  by  President  W.  D. 
Hyde,  November,  1891  ;  The  action  of  the  colleges  upon  the  schools,  by  Mr. 
William  C.  Collar,  December,  1891  ;  Results  under  an  elective  system,  by  Professor 
Richard  G.  Boone,  June  and  September,  1892  ;  Higher  education  in  the  United 
States,  by  President  Seth  Low,  January,  1893  ;  College  and  university  in  the  United 
States,  by  Professor  Charles  Gross,  January,  1894. 


II 

THE  CARE  OF  TRUANTS  AND  INCORRIGIBLES 

Boys  who  will  not  go  to  school  when  they  ought  and  boys 
who  are  so  ill-behaved  when  they  do  go  that  teachers  have 
good  reason  to  wish  they  had  stayed  away — these  are  the 
truants  and  incorrigibles  who  must  be  taken  care  of,  if  educa- 
tion in  this  country  is  to  become  universal  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
purpose,  and  so  do  its  full  work  in  training  to  good  citizenship 
and  in  preventing  crime.  It  matters  little  whether  the  boy  is 
out  of  school  from  his  own  waywardness,  his  parents'  neglect, 
or  the  willingness  of  teachers  to  be  rid  of  a  troublesome  pupil ; 
in  any  case  he  stands  for  a  failure  in  education  and  is  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  commonwealth.  How  to  care  for  such 
boys — and  girls,  too,  for  there  are  such  girls — how  to  keep 
them  in  a  school  where  they  must  work  steadily,  behave  well, 
and  learn  to  cherish  some  worthy  purpose  in  life — this  may  be 
called  the  truancy  problem. 

Primarily,  the  truancy  problem  is  an  educational  problem 
for  school  authorities  to  deal  with,  not  a  matter  of  municipal 
regulation  for  police  magistrates  to  manage.  Not  until 
truancy,  neglected  and  unchecked,  has  led  to  positive  crime, 
ought  the  truant  to  be  handed  over  to  the  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. Not  until  education  has  exhausted  all  means  of  preven- 
tion and  reformation  should  the  truant  be  surrendered  to  the 
police  magistrate  for  punishment.  The  distinction  here  im- 
plied is  of  the  greatest  moment,  though  often  overlooked  or 
ignored.     It  must  be  properly  emphasized. 

Truancy  is  not  in  itself  a  crime ;  but  it  is  the  dangerous  way 
that  leads  many  a  boy  into  crime.  The  boy  who  has  broken 
away  from  the  restraints  of  home  and  school  is  not  by  that  act 
a  criminal ;  though  he  is  giving  rein  to  tendencies  that  will  soon 
make  him  one.  He  is  in  grave  danger;  but  timely  care  may 
save  him.     Now,  if  the  truant  is  not  a  criminal,  it  is  an  injuri- 
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ous  mistake  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were;  it  is  worse;  it  is  a 
crime  against  society.  Restraint  he  certainly  needs;  but  the 
restraint  of  confinement  in  a  prison,  or  even  in  a  reformatory 
with  criminal  companionship,  destroys  at  once  the  best  chance 
there  is  of  saving  him  from  crime.  For  that  best  chance 
depends  on  keeping  his  self-respect  unimpaired,  which  cannot 
be  done  if  he  becomes  an  inmate  of  a  penal  institution. 
Every  inmate  of  such  an  institution  well  knows,  whatever  the 
cause  of  his  commitment  and  however  correct  a  life  he  may 
lead  after  release,  that  he  must  ever  afterward  bear  a  certain 
stigma  for  having  served  a  sentence  in  a  place  set  apart  for  the 
detention  of  criminals.  A  hard  and  unjust  fate  this  may  be; 
but  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  it  is  the  way  the  world  has  of  look- 
ing at  such  things,  and  the  boy  knows  this  just  as  well  as  we  do. 
Therefore  the  hope  of  saving  the  truant  from  a  criminal  career 
depends  on  his  being  kept  as  long  as  possible  out  of  the  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction.  His  self-respect  must  be  guarded  and  cher- 
ished as  the  very  germ  of  that  better  life  that  is  to  be 
awakened  and  strengthened  in  him.  The  place  set  apart  for 
his  detention,  instruction,  and  discipline  ought  not  to  be  the 
jail,  the  workhouse,  or  the  reformatory;  but  it  should  be  a 
separate  establishment,  wholly  distinct  and  apart  from  penal 
institutions,  and  managed  by  the  educational  authorities  of 
city,  county,  or  State,  not  by  the  penal  authorities.  These 
remarks  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them  seem  to  sum  up 
fairly  the  teachings  of  experience  in  the  administration  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  laws  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  such  laws  are  enforced.  A  brief  review  of  this  experi- 
ence may  therefore  be  interesting. 

When  really  earnest  efforts  began  to  be  made  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  enforce  the  school  attendance  laws,  it  became 
necessary  for  towns  and  cities  to  provide  places  for  the  deten- 
tion of  truants.  The  places  selected  were  generally  unsuitable 
— in  some  cases  extremely  so.  The  prevailing  idea  among  the 
officials  seemed  to  be  that  the  truant  was  a  sort  of  malefactor, 
for  whom  any  place  of  imprisonment  was  good  enough.  He 
was   to   be   punished — that    was   the   main    thing — by  being 
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detained  in  a  disagreeable  place  and  compelled  to  do  hard  and 
disagreeable  tasks,  until  he  should  be  glad  to  pay  for  his 
liberty  by  going  to  school  regularly;  and  his  disagreeable 
experience  should  be  a  warning  to  other  boys.  Vindictive 
justice,  not  reformatory  training,  seemed  to  be  the  guiding 
principle.  Accordingly  truants  were  sent  to  the  town  alms- 
houses, or  to  houses  of  correction,  or  to  reform  schools,  or  to 
any  place  where  they  could  be  kept  from  running  away  and 
forced  to  work.  But  in  time  there  grew  up  among  thoughtful 
people  the  conviction  that  such  treatment  of  truants  was  not 
only  ineffectual  for  the  purpose  intended,  but  positively 
injurious.  The  evil  which  should  have  been  cured  was  only 
intensified.  The  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease.  Fre- 
quent cases  were  cited  which  tended  to  prove  that  ill-managed 
truant  schools — that  is,  truant  prisons — were  only  primary 
schools  of  vice  and  crime.  The  late  Henry  F.  Harrington,  for 
many  years  the  able  superintendent  of  schools  in  New  Bed- 
ford, eloquently  protested  in  his  official  reports  against  the  city 
almshouse  being  assigned  as  a  place  for  the  detention  of 
truants  in  that  city,  and  against  the  sort  of  care  and  training 
they  received  in  that  place.  He  declared  with  emphasis  that 
by  no  official  act  of  his  would  he  become  responsible  for  send- 
ing a  single  truant  to  that  place.  Not  that  the  officers  in 
charge  were  cruel  or  unfaithful;  but  they  were  much  better 
fitted  for  their  ordinary  duties  than  they  were  for  the  delicate 
and  difficult  task  of  reforming  wayward  boys. 

But  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  bad 
system  of  caring  for  truants  was  to  be  found  in  the  so-called 
truant  school  at  Boston.  Happily  this  school  is  soon  to  be 
abolished,  and  in  its  stead  a  new  school,  to  be  organized  and 
managed  on  a  far  better  theory,  is  nearly  ready  to  open.  This 
will  be  known  as  the  Parental  School ;  and  some  notice  will 
be  taken  of  it  in  a  later  part  of  this  paper. 

There  is  a  large  and  once  pleasant  island  in  Boston  Harbor, 
whose  name.  Deer  Island,  has  acquired  in  recent  years  an 
unpleasant  notoriety;  for  it  has  become  in  the  popular  mind 
a  synonym  for  the  city  prison.     A  broad  expanse  of  water 
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separates  this  island  from  other  land  in  all  directions  save 
one;  and  here  the  tide  runs  through  a  deep  channel  with 
such  force  that  attempts  to  escape  by  swimming  are  quite 
likely  to  end  fatally.  The  great  natural  advantages  of  such 
an  island  as  a  site  for  the  House  of  Correction,  the  House  of 
Industry,  and  other  such  institutions  were  readily  enough  per- 
ceived by  the  city  authorities.  The  impassable  gulf  of  waters 
served  the  purpose  and  saved  the  cost  of  high  prison  walls. 
Here,  too,  naturally  enough,  under  the  influence  of  ideas  cur- 
rent forty  years  ago,  was  placed  the  House  of  Reformation  for 
Juvenile  Offenders,  commonly  known  as  the  Reform  School. 
This  is  the  institution  which  has  received  all  boys  convicted 
of  truancy  in  Boston  down  to  the  present  time.  For  con- 
venience of  classification  there  has  been  maintained  within  the 
institution  a  certain  distinction  between  the  truants  and  the 
other  boys,  the  former  being  called  the  "truant  school"  and 
the  latter  the  "reform  school."  But  both  "schools"  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  one  and  the  same.  The  so-called  truant 
school  of  Boston,  therefore,  has  no  real  and  separate  exist- 
ence; it  is  merely  a  department  in  the  House  of  Reformation 
for  Juvenile  Offenders,  maintained  for  convenience  of  adminis- 
tration. All  this,  however,  is  soon  to  be  changed.  The 
truants  are  to  be  cared  for  in  some  school  wholly  separate 
from  the  House  of  Reformation,  and  situated  at  a  distance 
from  it  and  all  similar  institutions. 

The  selection  of  Deer  Island  as  a  place  for  the  detention  of 
truants  and  juvenile  offenders  was,  as  has  been  said,  natural 
enough  forty  years  ago.  Little  account  was  then  taken  of 
the  effect  of  the  criminal  associations  of  the  place  upon  the 
minds  of  the  young  candidates  for  reformation.  The  one 
thing  certain  was  that  the  boys  could  not  possibly  escape  from 
the  island,  as  boys  were  constantly  doing  from  other  reform 
schools,  giving  the  officers  infinite  trouble  in  recapturing  them. 
In  those  days  the  lesson  had  not  been  learned  that  right  treat- 
ment of  boys,  even  if  they  are  "tough  characters"  and  doers 
of  criminal  deeds,  is  more  powerful  to  hold  them  in  place  than 
are  bolts  and  bars  and  high  walls.     The  reform  school  was 
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formerly  understood  to  be,  and  practically  was,  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  boys'  prison.  The  only  advantages  it  pos- 
sessed over  the  common  jail  were  these  two:  (i)  the  boys 
were  instructed  in  school  studies  a  part  of  every  day,  and  (2) 
they  were  not  exposed  to  the  society  of  older  and  harder 
criminals.  But  modern  experience  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  bolts  and  bars  and  high  walls  and  prison-like  discipline 
are  injurious  and  wholly  out  of  place  in  juvenile  reformatories; 
and  the  same  ought  to  be  even  more  true  of  truant  schools. 
The  practical  success  of  such  reform  schools  as  that  at  Plain- 
field  in  Indiana,  or  that  at  Waukesha  in  Wisconsin,  or  that  at 
Lansing  in  Michigan,  or  that  near  Providence  in  Rhode 
Island,  or  that  at  Westborough  in  Massachusetts  (since  its 
reorganization  and  removal  to  open  premises),  leaves  no  open 
question  on  this  subject.  We  now  know  by  practical  demon- 
stration that  the  best  way  to  keep  boys  in  a  reform  school  is 
to  place  no  barriers  in  their  way.  Let  them  run  away  if  they 
wish — sometimes  they  will  run  away,  though  not  so  frequently 
as  under  close  confinement — but  rely  on  right  methods  of 
treatment  and  discipline  to  hold  them — not  soft  methods,  nor 
sentimental  methods,  but  strong,  kind,  and  right  methods. 

The  unsuitableness  of  the  House  of  Reformation  on  Deer 
Island  as  a  place  for  the  detention  of  truants  has  been  strongly 
felt  in  Boston  for  many  years.  One  manifestation  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  increasing  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  magistrates 
to  send  boys  who  are  merely  truants  "down  to  the  Island." 
There  has  been  a  growing  practice  of  putting  complaints  for 
truancy  on  file,  in  the  hope  the  truant  might  see  his  danger 
and  mend  his  ways.  But  often  the  truancy  complained  of  has 
been  accompanied  by  criminal  acts,  which  make  the  case  really 
more  serious.  In  such  cases  the  boy  is  usually  "sent  down," 
the  complaint  for  truancy  being  resorted  to  merely  as  a  means 
of  giving  him  a  shorter  term  in  the  House  of  Reformation 
than  he  would  get  under  a  criminal  complaint.  So  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  the  so-called  truant  school  on  Deer  Island  is 
hardly  a  truant  school  at  all,  but  only  a  primary  reform  school. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  truants  have  been  allowed  to 
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ripen  into  juvenile  criminals  before  they  were  taken  hold  of  in 
real  earnest.  Measures  to  cure  truancy  in  its  early  stages 
have  been  delayed  until  a  worse  disorder  has  made  its  appear- 
ance. 

Another  strong  reason  for  hesitating  about  sending  a  mere 
truant  or  comparatively  innocent  juvenile  offender  down  to 
the  Island  has  been  the  stigma  thereby  entailed,  and  the  con- 
sequent lasting  injury  to  the  boy's  self-respect.  Self-respect, 
as  already  pointed  out,  must  be  the  main  thing  to  rely  upon 
in  the  work  of  reform.  This  stigma  is  all  the  more  serious 
from  the  fact  that  the  reputation  of  having  "been  down  to  the 
Island"  may  mean  that  one  has  served  time  not  merely  in  the 
"truant  school,"  or  in  the  "reform  school,"  but  in  the  House 
of  Correction  or  in  the  House  of  Industry.  People  do  not  stop 
to  make  distinctions. 

To  show  how  cruelly  this  stigma  may  be  used,  let  me  cite  a 
case  the  like  of  which  has  happened  several  times.  A  truant 
boy  is  sent  down  to  the  Island  for  a  short  term,  we  will  sup- 
pose, and  afterward,  having  repented  of  his  waywardness,  has 
grown  up  to  be  an  honest,  steady  man.  One  day  he  is  called 
into  court  as  a  witness,  and  gives  his  testimony.  He  is  cross- 
examined,  but  is  unshaken,  because  he  has  told  the  truth.  In 
conclusion  he  is  asked:  "Have  you  ever  been  convicted  of 
crime?"  "No,  sir."  "Ever  served  time  at  Deer  Island?" 
"Yes."  "That  will  do;  you  may  step  down."  It  is  of  no  use 
for  him  to  explain  that  he  was  at  the  Island  a  short  time  when 
a  boy  for  truancy;  the  poisoned  arrow  has  hit  the  mark;  the 
jury's  mind  has  been  prejudiced ;  and  our  grown-up  truant 
boy  feels  that  his  early  fault  will  never  be  forgotten.  So  it 
too  often  is. 

Realizing  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  system  that  had  been 
practiced  in  Boston  for  many  years,  the  friends  of  a  better  sys- 
tem made  repeated  applications  to  the  city  government  and, 
failing  there,  to  the  State  legislature  for  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  so-called  truant  school  from  its  connections  and 
surroundings  by  the  removal  of  it  from  Deer  Island  to  some 
suitable  place  on  the  mainland.     After  some  years  of  con- 
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tinued  opposition  from  those  who  did  not  wish  to  have  the 

existing  system  disturbed,  a  law  was  passed  requiring  the  city 

of  Boston  to  do  without  further  delay  what  had  so  long  and  so 

greatly  needed  to  be  done.     Here  is  the  first  section  of  the 

law : 

The  city  of  Boston  shall  forthwith,  upon  being  requested  thereto  by  the 
School  Committee  of  said  city,  establish  on  the  mainland,  at  some  place 
removed  from  institutions  occupied  by  criminals  or  vicious  persons,  a 
parental  school  for  the  continement,  discipline,  and  instruction  of  minor 
children  convicted  [of  truancy,  etc.]. 

This  law  was  passed  in  1886;  but  for  nearly  five  years  com- 
pliance with  it  was  delayed,  and  annual  attempts  were  made 
before  the  legislature  to  amend  it  in  a  manner  to  deprive  it 
of  its  original  intent,  so  obstinate  was  the  opposition  of  those 
who  desired  to  save  the  old  order  of  things  unchanged.  A 
review  of  the  long  controversy  would  show  how  gradually  the 
right  principles  of  dealing  with  truants  and  with  juvenile 
offenders  became  clearly  established  in  the  public  mind.  It 
was  a  long    "campaign  of  education." 

Meanwhile,  outside  of  Boston  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
the  movement  for  better  care  and  discipline  of  truants  and 
incorrigibles  had  made  itself  felt.  Some  good  county  truant 
schools  have  been  established  lately,  among  the  best  being 
that  for  Worcester  County.  To  John  W.  Dickinson,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  belongs 
the  credit  of  persistent  effort  and  ultimate  success  in  this 
movement  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  at  large. 

In  other  States,  too,  particularly  in  large  cities,  experience 
has  been  much  the  same  as  in  Boston,  and  has  led  thoughtful 
people  to  adopt  much  the  same  views  concerning  the  proper 
solution  of  the  truancy  problem.  Evidence  is  abundant. 
Two  short  quotations  must  suffice. 

The  first  is  from  the  Report  of  a  Special  Committee  to  the 
City  Council  of  Cleveland,  O.,  1891.  It  gives  the  conclusions 
of  the  committee  drawn  from  the  facts  and  opinions  sub- 
mitted by  many  eminent  and  well-informed  citizens. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee  there  is  an  imperative  necessity  of 
providing  some  home,  refuge,  or  asylum  for  the  reception  of  the  city's  waifs 
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and  youthful  offenders  who  are  not  yet  confirmed  criminals.  It  seems 
equally  clear  that  the  needed  institution  ought  to  be  wholly  separated  from 
the  city  workhouse,  or  any  other  penal  institution.  A  careful  investigation 
on  the  ground  and  collected  information  bearing  on  the  subject  clearly 
show  that  the  State  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster  is  not  well  adapted  to 
the  necessities  of  the  case  ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  city  to  make  suitable 
provision  for  such  necessities.  .  .  Boys  positively  criminal  should  be  sent 
to  the  State  School  at  Lancaster,  and  not  associated  with  the  unfortunate 
or  simply  wayward  boys,  who  should  be  cared  for  directly  by  the  city. 
This  matter  of  wholly  separating  criminals  and  non-criminals  has  received 
much  study  of  late  years,  and  the  unequivocal  and  almost  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  ablest  penologists  of  this  land  and  other  lands  is  that  such  separation 
be  rigidly  maintained.  The  "  segregate  "  or  "  cottage  "  system,  in  which 
families  of  forty  or  fifty  live  by  themselves  in  separate  buildings,  seems 
preferable  to  the  "  congregate "  system,  in  which  hundreds  are  housed 
together.  It  enables  the  classification  of  inmates  to  be  made,  and  makes 
easier  the  work  of  reformation  in  many  ways. 

The  second  quotation  is  from  a  Report  to  the  Humane 
Society  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1891. 

The  re-establishment  of  a  truant  house  in  Rochester  is  urgently  needed. 
There  are  many  children  who  refuse  to  go  to  school,  and  over  whom  their 
parents  have  no  sufficient  control.  Such  children  ought  to  be  brought  up 
under  kind  but  strict  discipline.  But  there  is  no  place  for  them.  They 
have  committed  no  crime  and  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  a  penal  institution. 
Then  there  are  children  whose  parents  serve  a  term  in  the  penitentiary. 
The  children  have  done  no  wrong,  but  they  have  been  surrounded  by  vice 
and  have  lived  under  the  most  corrupting  influences,  so  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  brought  into  contact  with  other  children  until  after  a  period  of  proba- 
tion. For  such  as  these  a  truant  house  would  be  a  great  blessing.  Neither 
this,  however,  nor  the  temporary  shelter  of  the  Humane  Society  would 
receive  children  for  whom  a  place  is  now  provided  elsewhere. 

For  further  evidence  we  may  turn  to  England.  The 
truancy  problem  has  received  much  attention  of  late  in  that 
country.  There,  as  here,  it  has  become  evident  that  education 
to  become  universal  and  fully  ef^cient  must  be  both  free  and 
compulsory,  and  that  the  compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
must  be  faithfully  executed.  Hence  the  need  of  truant 
schools. 

While  the  plans  for  the  new  Parental  School  were  under 
consideration  by  the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  a  member 
of  that  body'  visiting  England  inspected  some  of  the  truant 
schools  there,    and  gathered  valuable  documentary  informa- 

'  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  lately  president  of  the  School  Committee. 
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tion  which  supports  some  of  the  views  already  expressed,  and 
which  was  of  use  in  shaping  some  features  of  the  Parental 
School  in  Boston. 

Truant  schools  in  England  are  regarded  as  wholly  distinct 
in  purpose  from  reformatories  and  from  industrial  schools. 
This  distinction  has  been  recognized  and  acted  upon  since  the 
year  1878,  when  the  first  truant  school  was  established.  There 
were,  says  her  Majesty's  Inspector  in  his  report  for  the  year 
1889,  10  truant  schools  in  the  large  towns  of  England.  At 
the  same  time  there  were  in  Great  Britain  56  reformatory 
schools,  including  3  reformatory  school-ships;  142  industrial 
schools,  including  7  industrial  school-ships;  and  18  day  indus- 
trial schools.  All  the  reformatories  and  most  of  the  industrial 
schools  owe  their  existence  to  voluntary  and  independent 
efforts.  School  boards  have  the  management  of  all  the  truant 
schools,  of  all  the  day  industrial  schools  (save  one  in  Liver- 
pool), and  of  8  of  the  industrial  schools.  The  industrial 
school-ship  Shaftesbury  is  managed  by  the  School  Board  for 
London;  and  this  board  has  also  established  two  truant 
schools. 

Formerly  the  practice  was  to  commit  truants,  if  bad  enough, 
to  the  industrial  school  or  the  industrial  school-ship.  The 
present  truant  schools,  however,  seem  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  an  earlier  and  more  reasonable  treatment  of  truants  than 
the  industrial  schools  could  afford;  for  the  inspector  says: 
"Should  the  new  act  stop  the  commitment  of  truant  children 
to  industrial  schools,  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  latter 
may  be  followed  by  an  increase  of  truant  schools." 

Something  of  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  English 
truant  schools  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  language 
of  the  inspector: 

To  these  schools  are  sent  children  who,  after  repeated  warnings,  have 
failed  to  make  a  satisfactory  number  of  attendances  at  the  ordinary  day 
schools,  in  the  hope  that  the  strict  corrective  discipline  which  they  are  sub- 
jected to  in  them  will  make  them  less  inclined  to  play  truant  when  they  are 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes.  .  .  The  terms  of  detention  vary  from  a 
few  weeks,  on  the  first  commitment,  to  a  few  months,  if  the  first  or  subse- 
quent commitments  have  not  had  the  desired  effect.  .  .  The  average 
length  of  detention  is  ninety-five  days. 
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On  the  subject  of  discipline  in  these  schools  the  inspector 
has  some  significant  remarks.     Thus: 

In  some  of  these  schools  drill  is  substituted  for  play,  and  in  some  every 
boy  has  to  undergo  a  limited  period  of  solitary  confinement  in  light  cells. 
In  some  schools,  which  are  managed  on  more  kindly  and,  I  think,  more 
rational  principles,  there  are  no  cells,  and  some  play  is  permitted,  I  fail  to 
see  that  the  more  strictly  managed  schools  can  show  better  results  than  the 
latter,  and  therefore  I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  the  second  and  more  lenient 
system,  and  I  would  begin  by  abolishing  cells  altogether. 

The  ages  of  boys  in  the  English  truant  schools  are  about  the 
same  as  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  United  States  had  we 
schools  of  a  similar  kind.     Thus  out  of    1532  boys  admitted 
in  one  year  there  were 

6  to  8  years  of  age,     ......         2 

8  to  10       "       "      .         .         .         .         .    •      .  205 

10  to  12     "       "  .         .         .         .         •         -740 

12  to  14     "       " 585 


153^ 


A  prominent  feature  in  the  English  plan  of  dealing  with 
truants  is  the  conditional  release  from  the  truant  school,  called 
a  license.  This  is  usually  given  after  a  few  weeks'  detention. 
It  puts  the  boy  on  probation,  but  keeps  him  still  under  the 
control  of  the  truant-school  master,  who  may  recall  him  at  any 
time  when  he  fails  to  deserve  his  liberty.  The  remarkable 
extent  to  which  this  practice  of  "licensing  out  "  is  carried  in 
England  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Under  detention  in  all  truant  schools  December  31,  1S89, 
3980: 

In  school, 780 

Out  on  license 3199 

Absconded,        .......  i 

3980 

Thus  it  appears  that  for  every  boy  in  a  truant  school  there 
were  four  more  out  on  license  and  liable  to  be  recalled  for 
irregular  attendance  at  the  regular  schools. 

The  extent  to  which  boys  are  returned  to  the  truant  school 
two,  three,  or  more  times  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures: 
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Total    licensed    and     released   in   twelve    years  (1878-89), 

10,399: 

Licensed  and  not  readmitted,    ....  6198 

Licensed  and  once  readmitted,      .         .         .  2606 

Licensed  and  twice  readmitted,         .         .         .  1017 

Licensed  and  three  or  more  times  readmitted,  578 


10,399 


The  inspector  calls  attention  to  the  large  number  of 
readmissions,  saying  that  the  results  of  the  truant  schools 
"are  not  altogether  satisfactory."  Even  the  large  number, 
6198,  of  boys  "licensed  and  not  readmitted"  cannot  be  taken 
as  proving  that  three-fifths  of  the  boys  are  cured  of  truancy 
by  only  one  period  of  detention,  because  many  of  these  when 
first  licensed  must  have  been  near  the  age  of  fourteen,  at  which 
age  absolute  release  takes  place.  These  facts  seem  to  show 
that  the  period  of  detention  before  the  first  release  on  license 
is  generally  too  brief.  It  should  probably  be  a  few  months 
rather  than  a  few  weeks.  Thus  more  time  would  be  allowed 
for  the  firm  establishment  of  right  tendencies  in  the  boy 
before  trying  him  on  license.  With  this  improvement  the 
English  system  of  licensing  out  from  truant  schools  would 
seem  to  be  a  good  one  for  us  to  adopt. 

Upton   House,  a  truant    school    under   the  control  of  the 

School  Board  for  London,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Capen,  who 

visited  it  in  1891  : 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  London  School  Board  for  deahng  with  truants 
is  as  follows  :  Boys  are  usually  sent  to  the  Upton  House  by  the  magistrates 
until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  but  in  some  cases  for  short 
periods  only,  as  six,  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  weeks.  The  usual  course  is  to 
license  the  child  out  at  the  expiration  of  about  ten  weeks,  on  condition  that 
he  attends  a  certified  efficient  school  regularly.  It  then  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  of  the  school  at  which  he  attends  to  send  a  post  card  to  the 
head  office  on  every  Friday  afternoon,  giving  particulars  of  the  boy's  attend- 
ance. If  they  are  perfectly  satisfactory  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  appli- 
cation is  made  to  the  Home  Secretary  that  the  boy  may  be  discharged.  If, 
however,  the  teacher's  report  shows  that  the  boy  has  not  attended  regularly, 
an  officer  is  at  once  sent  to  visit  the  boy's  home,  and  to  warn  the  parents 
that  if  the  boy  does  not  attend  with  perfect  regularity  the  license  will  be 
revoked.  In  many  cases  this  warning  is  all  that  is  needed.  But  should 
the  boy  continue  to  be  irregular  in  his  attendance,  his  license  is  revoked, 
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and  he  is  taken  back  to  the  truant  school.  On  this  occasion  the  period  of 
detention  extends  to  about  three  months,  after  which  the  boy  is  again 
licensed  out.  If  this  license  is  revoked  a  second  time,  his  next  period  of 
detention  is  still  longer.  In  ordinary  cases  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
revocation  of  the  license,  but  if,  as  occasionally  happens,  three  or  four  revo- 
cations of  the  boy's  license  are  ineffective,  an  application  is  made  and  pro- 
ceedings are  taken  to  have  the  boy  sent  to  the  ordinary  industrial  school, 
or  what  we  call  a  house  of  reformation. 

"  The  subsequent  attendance  of  the  boys  who  have  undergone  the  disci- 
cipline  of  Upton  House  shows  the  efficacy  of  the  system  to  cure  truancy. 
The  average  attendance  of  the  boys  licensed  out  for  the  last  ten  years,  except 
the  year  1884,  when  the  school  was  being  rebuilt,  is  as  follows  : 


1879,  88.80  per  cent. 

1880,  84.07  "  " 
1881,91.73  "  " 
1882,  90.97  "  " 
1883, 90.96    "      " 


1885,  95.19  per  cent. 

1886,  94.27    "      " 

1887,  91.61    "      " 

1888,  88.94    "      " 

1889,  91.60    " 


The  following  is  the  time-table  at  Upton  House : 

Time-table. 


A.  M. 
6.00 
7.00 
8.00 
8.40 
9.00 


M. 

12.00 

P.  M. 

12.50 

1. 00 

1.30 

2.00 

5.00 

5-30 

6.00 

6.30 

7.30 

8.00 


Boys  rise,  fold  bedding,  and  wash 

Clean  house  and  school 

Breakfast 

Prayers. 

Distribution  for  school  and  work  ;  one 
division  in  school,  remainder  industrial 
work 

Drill 

Prepare  for  dinner 

Boys'  dinner 

Recreation. 

Distribution  for  school  and  work 

Drill 

Prepare  for  supper 

Supper 

Industrial  work 

Prayers. 

Boys  to  bed 


Talking  not  allowed. 
Quiet  conversation  allowed. 
Talking  not  allowed. 


Necessary  conversation. 

Talking  not  allowed. 

Quiet  conversation  allowed. 
Talking  not  allowed. 

Necessary  conversation. 
Talking  not  allowed. 
Quiet  conversation  allowed. 
Talking  not  allowed. 
Necessary  conversation. 

Talking  not  allowed. 


In  conclusion  shall  be  given,  briefly  stated,  the  points  that 
were  considered  essential  in  the  organization  and  management 
of  the  proposed  Parental  School  in  Boston.  They  are  all 
implied  in  the  idea  suggested  by  its  name.  In  a  legal  sense 
the  school  is  to  stand  in  loco  parentis  to  the  boy  up  to  the  age 
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of  fourteen,  and  give  to  him,  as  far  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  good  home. 

1.  The  boys  should  be  grouped  in  families  of  moderate  size, 
age  and  moral  condition  being  considered  in  the  grouping. 

2.  These  families  should  dwell  in  separate  cottages  designed 
to  accommodate  twenty-five  or  at  most  thirty  boys  each.'' 

3.  The  family  life  in  these  cottages  should  be  in  all  its 
incidents  as  complete  and  homelike  as  possible.  Meals  should 
be  taken  in  the  cottage  dining  rooms,  not  in  one  large  dining 
hall,  even  if  that  be  the  more  economical  plan.  The  civilizing 
process,  which  most  of  these  boys  greatly  need,  cannot  go  on 
in  the  large  hall,  but  it  can  go  on  in  the  small  cottage  dining 
room.^ 

4.  Each  cottage  should  be  under  the  care  of  a  house-master 
and  house-matron — preferably  a  man  and  his  wife — who  should 
be  to  the  boys  as  father  and  mother,  A  third  adult,  as  a 
teacher  or  other  officer  of  the  school,  should  be  lodged  in  each 
cottage  and  assigned  some  of  the  domestic  cares.  In  emer- 
gencies the  help  of  this  third  adult  might  be  invaluable. 

5.  All  housework  should  be  done  by  the  boys  under  com- 
petent direction. 

6.  There  should  be  school  instruction  three  hours  a  day. 

7.  There  should  be  moral  and  religious  instruction  on  Sun- 
day— a  general  service  in  one  part  of  the  day,  morning  or  after- 
noon, and  in  the  other  part  such  separate  denominational 
instruction  as  might  be  desirable.  In  a  sense,  moral  instruc- 
tion would  be  going  on  all  the  time,  the  whole  discipline  of  the 
school  being,  in  fact,  directed  to  that  end;  but  the  Sunday 
instruction  in  morality  would  be  of  the  kind  usually  associated 
with  religious  instruction.  It  would  be  the  theory,  of  which 
week-day  experiences  would  furnish  the  practical  illustrations. 

8.  There  should  be  some  good  manual  training;  although, 
in  view  of  the  rather  short  periods  of  detention,  and  of  the 

*  The  writer  regrets  to  say  that  in  the  new  buildings  constructed  for  the  Parental 
School  this  limit  has  been  raised  to  fifty  boys.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  serious 
error,  not  to  be  excused  by  considerations  of  economy. 

*  This  is  another  point  upon  which  considerations  of  economy  will  be  apt  to  out- 
weigh moral  and  social  reasons  in  the  minds  of  average  municipal  legislators. 
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insufficient  age  and  strength  of  many  of  the  boys,  such  train- 
ing would  not  be  expected  to  reach  very  far  into  the  learning 
of  trades.  What  has  become  known  by  the  name  of  Sloyd  is 
probably  the  best  form  of  manual  training  for  such  boys  as 
would  come  into  the  Parental  School.  Many  a  boy  is  a  truant 
from  sheer  inability  to  grasp  book  studies.  On  the  minds  of 
such  boys  manual  training  often  takes  a  strong  hold. 

9.  If  there  be  land  fit  for  the  purpose,  instruction  in  garden- 
ing should  be  given.  This  does  not  mean  that  boys  should  be 
kept  at  work  hoeing  beans,  weeding  onions,  picking  berries,  or 
digging  potatoes,  merely  to  realize  an  income  for  the  school. 
Such  things  they  are  to  do,  of  course,  but  they  are  to  be 
taught  at  the  same  time  the  principles  and  the  art  of  garden- 
ing as  if  they  were  to  become  practical  gardeners.  It  has 
been  found  difficult  and  well  nigh  useless  to  interest  city  boys 
in  country  life  and  in  farming.  Nearly  always,  after  their 
release  from  reformatories  or  industrial  schools,  back  they 
come  to  the  city.  Therefore  gardening  is  the  utmost  that  it 
is  thought  wise  to  attempt  in  this  direction  in  the  Boston 
Parental  School.  And  the  thirty  acres  of  land  this  school  is 
to  occupy  will  afford  good  opportunities  for  horticultural 
instruction. 

10.  Domestic  service  and  instruction  in  other  forms  of  labor 
should  fill  four  hours  a  day. 

1 1.  The  study  of  lessons,  the  reading  of  books,  the  play,  the 
meals,  and  all  other  employments  of  the  day  which  admit  of 
it  should  be  incidents  of  the  family  life  in  the  cottages.  Seg- 
regation, not  congregation,  should  be  the  ruling  principle  in  all 
arrangements  for  instruction  and  employment. 

12.  The  buildings  considered  necessary  are  these:  i.  A 
central  building  for  the  offices,  superintendent's  apartments, 
kitchen,  laundry,  bakery,  and  storerooms.  2.  A  schoolhouse 
and  chapel,  the  class  rooms  being  on  the  first  floor,  and  the 
chapel,  large  enough  to  hold  the  entire  school,  on  the  second 
floor.  3.  Cottages,  neat  and  substantial,  but  not  too  costly, 
three  or  four  to  begin  with,  supposing  the  number  of  boys  not 
likely  to  exceed  a  hundred  for  the  first  two  or  three  years. 
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13.  The  grounds  should  be  inclosed  with  a  fence  or  a  wall 
of  no  more  than  the  ordinary  height.  No  provision  against 
escape  is  desirable. 

14.  That  the  chiefly  important  thing  in  the  whole  business 
is  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  well  qualified 
for  the  very  peculiar  and  exacting  duties  of  the  position  hardly 
needs  to  be  said.  And  yet  the  greatest  danger  of  failure  lies 
just  at  this  point.  Qualified  men  can  be  found ;  but  appoint- 
ing boards  are  not  always  qualified  to  find  them,  or  appreciate 
them  when  found. 

15.  But  the  greatest  evil  of  all,  and  one  to  be  guarded 
against  at  all  points  with  the  utmost  care,  is  the  abuse  of  the 
pardoning  power.  Somewhere,  of  course,  must  be  lodged  the 
power  of  releasing  the  boy  from  further  detention,  either  con- 
ditionally or  absolutely.  The  danger  that  this  power  may  be 
placed  where  it  will  be  wrongly  used  cannot  but  be  obvious  to 
all  who  are  familiar  with  the  character  and  workings  of  munic- 
ipal governments  in  this  country.  The  principle  should  be 
this:  Release  from  the  school  always  to  be  earned  by  good 
conduct,  industry,  and  learning  on  the  part  of  the  boy  while 
in  the  school,  never  by  influence  acting  from  outside.  The 
importance  of  this  principle  can  hardly  be  overestimated;  and 
yet  to  secure  a  wise  and  steady  course  of  action  in  accordance 
with  it  may  become,  under  unfavorable  conditions,  an  impossi- 
bility. 

16.  What  is  known  in  penology  as  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence should  be  applied  to  all  reformatories  and  truant  schools, 
provided  this  can  be  done  under  conditions  that  will  secure  the 
right  working  of  that  principle.  The  indeterminate  sentence 
is  a  sentence  which  the  convict  may  make  as  short  as  he 
chooses  by  reforming  himself  and  proving  that  he  has  reformed 
himself  by  pursuing  a  steady  course  of  right  conduct  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time ;  in  other  words,  by  repenting  and 
bringing  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 

This  principle  would  work  admirably  in  a  truant  school 
provided  always  it  were  rightly  applied  and  not  interfered  with 
by  irrelevant   outside  influences.     Let   the  truant   be  brought 
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into  court  at  <-he  earliest  stage  of  the  truancy  habit.  Let  it 
not  be  a  criminal  court;  but,  if  possible,  the  Probate  Court,  or 
some  court  not  ordinarily  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction. 
Let  the  decree  of  this  court  place  the  truant  school  in  loco 
parentis  over  the  truant  until  he  reaches  the  upper  limit  of  age 
for  compulsory  school  attendance — say  fourteen  years.  Such 
a  boy  might  be  ten,  nine,  or  even  eight  years  old  at  commit- 
ment; but  the  period  of  detention  would  depend  on  the  boy, 
and  might  be  shortened  to  a  few  months  by  industry  and  good 
conduct  on  the  boy's  part.  His  first  release  should  usually  be 
conditional;  so  that  the  truant  school  could  resume  personal 
custody  of  him  at  any  time  if  he  failed  to  deserve  his  license. 
The  chiefly  important  condition  of  his  license  would  of  course 
be  regular  attendance  at  some  designated  day  school.  A 
weekly  report  of  his  attendance  should  be  sent  to  his  guard- 
ians at  the  truant  school.  The  condition  of  the  boy's 
home  and  the  disposition  of  his  parents  as  to  taking  proper 
care  of  him  are  also  important  circumstances  to  take  into 
consideration. 

Absolute  release  from  the  truant  school  would  come  in  two 
ways:  first,  by  the  boy's  having  deserved  it  through  good  con- 
duct while  in  the  truant  school  and  while  out  on  license;  and 
secondly,  by  his  reaching  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  The 
release  coming  in  this  latter  way  by  limitation  might  or  might 
not  be  deserved.  If  not,  the  boy  would  probably  soon  behave 
in  a  way  to  deserve  commitment  to  a  reformatory  for  older 
boys  on  a  complaint  before  a  criminal  court.  Still  it  would  be 
true  that  the  truant  school  had  done  all  that  was  possible  to 
be  done  for  him.  The  younger  the  boy  when  first  brought 
under  discipline  for  truancy  the  greater  the  chances  of  a  com- 
plete cure  before  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  great  and  crying 
evil  throughout  the  country  to-day  is  that,  for  want  of  proper 
means  for  dealing  with  truancy  in  its  earlier  stages,  it  is 
neglected  and  allowed  to  ripen  into  juvenile  criminality,  and 
later  into  adult  criminality.     Obsta  principiis  ! 

Edwin  P.  Seaver 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Ill 

DEPARTMENTAL   TEACHING   IN  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS 

There  are  two  reasons  why  this  departure  is  objectionable: 
One,  that  it  is  counter  to  the  spirit  of  reform  in  teaching, 
which  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  unifying  and  co-ordinating 
the  various  branches  of  study  in  the  elementary  school  course. 
The  other,  that  it  attacks  the  organization  of  a  system  of 
schools,  increasing  the  instability  without  any  compensating 
advantages. 

The  unification  and  co-ordination  that  I  speak  of  does  not 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  specializing  the  work  of  any  of  the 
individual  branches,  such  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geog- 
raphy. On  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  co-ordination  of  studies 
is  based  upon  the  division  of  studies  of  the  elementary  school 
into  classes,  studies  which  deal  with  objects  of  thought  and 
those  which  deal  with  the  expression  of  that  thought.  The 
object  of  studies  of  the  first  class  is  to  furnish  the  child-mind 
with  objects  of  thought  which  will  be  a  stimulus  toward  the 
formation  of  proper  concepts  of  them.  The  province  of  the 
studies  of  the  second  class  is  to  afford  opportunity  and  exer- 
cise to  the  child-mind  in  the  expression  from  its  own  stand- 
point of  the  concepts  which  have  been  derived  from  the 
thought-studies.  The  co-ordination,  therefore,  of  the  thought- 
studies  with  the  expressive  studies  should  proceed  along  the 
same  plane,  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
same  teacher,  who  alone  can  have  a  proper  working  grasp  over 
the  relation  between  the  thought-study  and  the  study  which 
is  to  develop  the  expression  of  thought.  The  effect  of  depart- 
mental teaching,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  isolate  studies  rather 
than  to  co-ordinate  them.  That  this  will  be  a  result  of  depart- 
mental or  special  teaching  of  particular  studies  has  been  vigor- 
ously and  vehemently,  but  not  successfully,  denied. 
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The  truth  of  the  charge  lies  hidden  in  any  accurate  defi- 
nition of  special  or  departmental  work.  Its  truth  is  manifest 
to  supervisors  who  have  had  to  struggle  with  special  teachers 
of  music,  drawing,  and  physical  culture  to  prevent  their  tak- 
ing from  other  studies  an  undue  proportion  of  the  energies 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  class  teacher,  or  a  greater  portion  of 
time  than  is  allotted  to  their  work  in  the  programme.  Its 
truth  is  manifest  to  any  principal  of  a  high  school — for  the 
specialists  in  such  schools  are  perpetually  pushing  their  spe- 
cialty to  the  foreground,  demanding  more  and  more  work  from 
the  pupils,  utterly  careless  and  oblivious  of  the  demands  made 
upon  the  children  by  the  other  specialists  in  the  schools. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  cite  the  trend  of  thought  abroad  on 
the  question  of  departmental  teaching.  At  the  Berlin  confer- 
ence in  December,  1890,  called  by  the  German  Emperor  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  proposed  changes  in  the  school  sys- 
tem, a  majority  of  the  speakers  favored  the  abolition  of 
departmental  teaching  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  Gymnasium 
and  the  substitution  in  its  stead  of  the  class  teacher  system  of 
the  common  schools.  Dr.  Goring  of  Berlin  in  this  conference 
made  what  seems  to  me  an  apt  reply  to  the  rather  petulant 
answer  in  the  number  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  for 
November  last  to  Colonel  Parker's  able  article  on  departmental 
teaching  :  "The  mere  recital  by  Colonel  Parker  of  the  sub- 
jects that  must  be  taught  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum 
ought  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  that  they  must  be  distributed 
among  several  teachers.  No  one  person  can  possibly  have 
more  than  a  mere  smattering  of  all  subjects."  Dr.  Goring 
says:  "The  additional  work  \i.  e.  teaching  more  branches  than 
the  one]  that  it  is  said  would  fall  upon  a  gymnasial  teacher  by 
reason  of  this  change  gives  no  ground  for  declining  this  pro- 
posal \i.  e.,  the  substitution  in  the  Gymnasium  of  class  teach- 
ing for  the  present  departmental  teaching].  The  tasks  that  are 
imposed  on  a  boy  can  in  no  way  overload  a  teacher." 

There  is  yet  another  valid  objection  to  the  plan  of  convert- 
ing the  general  or  class  teacher  in  elementary  schools  who  is  a 
shade  better  teacher  of  some  one  branch,  into  a  special  teacher 
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of  that  branch.  She  does  not  have  the  prerequisite  general 
culture  to  do  special  work.  This  is  the  case  even  in  Brooklyn, 
where  Superintendent  Maxwell  is,  he  tells  us,  laboring  dili- 
gently and  arduously  to  elevate  the  general  culture  and  teach- 
ing power  of  the  teachers.  Now,  the  common  school  is  a  general 
school,  in  which  only  generalizations  should  be  taught;  special- 
izations, special  work,  professional  work,  cannot  be  taken  up 
profitably  until  the  foundation  has  been  laid  in  the  generaliza- 
tions of  the  common  school,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  in 
the  secondary  school.  It  is,  I  think,  axiomatic  that  any 
attempt  to  erect  a  professional  or  special  structure  upon  any 
foundation  other  than  more  or  less  thorough  grounding  in 
general  knowledge  will  produce  a  more  or  less  abnormal  struc- 
ture. The  boy  who  enters  a  law  school,  or  medical  school,  or 
normal  school  insufificiently  educated  in  the  generalizations 
which  should  form  the  basis  for  such  special  work  is,  I  think, 
more  or  less  permanently  dwarfed  by  such  action.  Certain 
it  is  that  no  profession  suffers  so  much  from  this  dwarfing  proc- 
ess, resulting  from  the  entrance  into  a  profession  without  a 
basis  in  the  form  of  a  preparation  in  general  culture,  as  that 
of  the  teacher.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  any  attempt  to 
specialize  work  on  the  part  of  anyone  who  has  not  had  general 
training  will  be  to  make  that  individual  formal,  pedantic, 
narrow. 

The  plan  is  further  unwise  because  it  sets  up,  I  think,  inevi- 
tably, in  the  mind  of  the  departmental  teacher,  an  erroneous 
idea  of  the  importance  of  her  department  as  posited  against 
other  studies,  which  has  a  tendency  to  magnify  unduly  her 
own  work  both  as  regards  its  importance  in  the  course  of  study 
and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  giv^en  by  her  to  the 
pupils.  That  this  tendency  has  already  become  quite  marked 
will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  takes  a  survey  of  the  average 
departmental  teacher  who  is  now  teaching  penmanship,  draw- 
ing, and  music.  That  it  will  have  a  narrowing  effect  upon  the 
pupils  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  by  anyone  who  will  watch  the 
abortive  efforts  of  so-called  specialists  in  some  of  our  high 
schools,  who  are  trying  to  teach  quantitative  and  qualitative 
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analysis  in  chemistry  to  immature  boys  and  girls.  It  is  ridic- 
ulous to  compare  the  preparation  and  work  of  specialists  in 
colleges  and  universities  with  that  accomplished  by  would-be 
specialists  in  the  common  schools.  If  it  is  desired  to  find  a 
type  approximating  to  the  latter  class,  one  will  find  it  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  "hot-bed  normal  school,"  which  confers  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  two  years  after  fractions  have  been  mas- 
tered, and  graduates  the  young  man  a  full-fledged  "professor." 

The  friends  of  departmental  teaching  in  the  common  schools 
are  again  unfortunate  in  the  analogy  they  draw  from  the 
general  employment  of  special  teachers  of  music,  drawing, 
cooking,  and  sewing.  Under  wise  supervision  specialists  are 
employed  to  teach  the  teachers,  not  to  teach  the  pupils;  and 
just  in  proportion  to  the  success  which  attends  the  teaching  of 
the  teachers  how  to  teach  these  special  branches  co-ordinately 
with  other  branches,  is  the  success  or  failure,  so  far  as  results 
are  concerned,  of  the  so-called  special  study.  I  say  so-called 
special  study,  because  so  long  as  it  is  a  special  study,  and  not 
co-ordinate  with  other  studies,  it  cannot  have  any  rightful 
place  in  the  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools.  A  special 
study  is  special  only  so  long  as  it  is  new  and  unknown,  com- 
paratively, to  the  class-room  teacher.  It  is  the  province  of 
wise  supervision  to  convert  each  special  study  into  a  co- 
ordinate study  as  soon  as  the  teachers  can  be  properly 
instructed  by  the  special  supervisor. 

Departmental  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  again,  tends 
inevitably  to  the  weakening  of  the  corps  of  teachers  by  allow- 
ing faculties  which  should  be  exercised  to  become  atrophied 
by  disuse.  The  point  of  absurdity  is  reached  when  because 
one  teacher  in  a  building  can  teach  music  or  drawing  better 
than  the  other  teachers  in  the  building,  instead  of  raising  the 
teachers  below  the  standard  to  a  proper  efficiency,  it  is  deliber- 
ately proposed  to  crystallize  that  inefficiency  in  the  corps  of 
teachers  by  relieving  the  other  teachers  from  a  part  of  their 
labors.  Good  supervision  has  for  its  end  and  aim  the  bring- 
ing about  of  such  conditions  in  the  teaching  force — that  is, 
developing  such  power,  such  tact,  and  such  skill — that  each 
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individual  teacher  of  the  force  would  be  self-determined,  self- 
supervised,  and  therefore  would  not  need  any  supervision.  If 
a  corps  of  teachers  could  be  brought  up  to  a  comparatively- 
uniform  but  versatile  excellence,  and  its  homogeneity  pre- 
served, there  would  then  be  little  need  of  supervision.  But  in 
the  present  status  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  the  instability 
of  the  teaching  force  is  so  great  that  it  requires  the  constant 
effort  of  the  supervisor  to  maintain  even  a  moderate  stability. 

On  the  side  of  organization  one  of  the  difficult  problems 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  supervisor  of  schools  is  the  proper 
assignment  of  teachers  who  are  to  fill  vacancies.  In  the  city 
of  Chicago  for  the  year  ending  July,  1893,  there  were  upward 
of  400  teachers  added  to  the  corps  to  fill  vacancies  and 
take  care  of  the  increase  in  school  population.  In  a  Wes- 
tern city  having  upward  of  125,000  inhabitants  that  I  have  in 
mind  there  is  but  i  teacher  in  the  force  whose  employment 
dates  back  seventeen  years;  there  are  but  3  whose  employ- 
ment dates  back  beyond  twelve  years,  and  but  10  who  were 
members  of  the  force  ten  years  ago.  It  is  probable  that  no 
such  pedagogic  mortality  exists  in  any  Eastern  city,  and  yet  a 
somewhat  cursory  investigation  gives  reason  to  believe  that 
together  with  additions  to  the  teaching  force  by  reason  of 
increase  in  population,  this  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
corps  of  teachers  will  be  over  rather  than  under  ten  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Under  present  conditions  this  loss  is  distributed 
over  what  may  be  termed  a  surface,  that  is,  the  vacancies  are 
filled  by  the  placing  of  one  teacher  in  a  certain  class  or  grade 
in  one  school  building,  and  two  teachers,  it  may  be,  in  another 
building  in  a  different  part  of  the  city,  and  so  on,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  friction  by  equalization  and  distribution  so  that  the 
shock  may  not  be  so  severe. 

But  if  a  school  system  is  working  upon  the  departmental  plan, 
the  friction  resulting  from  these  vacancies,  from  this  wasting 
away  of  a  corps  of  teachers,  is  localized  in  the  worst  possible 
way,  namely,  on  what  may  be  called  a  linear  extension.  That 
is,  the  gap  is  not  in  a  class  room  where  a  teacher  takes  charge 
of   50  pupils  out  of  perhaps  1000  in  the  school  building,  but 
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would  appear  in  four  or  five  rooms,  in  each  of  which  this 
departmental  teacher  would  be  teaching  all  the  pupils  in  some 
one  branch;  that  is,  250  would  be  affected  all  along  a  con- 
tinuous line  by  the  falling  out  of  a  teacher,  whereas  at  present 
only  50  pupils  would  be  affected.  Any  principal  would  not 
need  to  reflect  long  to  decide  which  of  these  plans  would  be 
most  destructive  on  the  side  of  organization.  In  other  words, 
the  tendency  of  departmental  teaching  would  be  to  increase 
the  already  great  instability  of  the  teaching  force  in  a  system, 
and  render  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  so  adjust  matters  as 
to  maintain  an  equilibrium. 

The  effect  of  the  development  of  the  principle  of  division  of 
labor  in  the  grading  and  organization  of  schools  has  been  in 
the  direction  taken  by  the  development  of  the  principle  of 
division  of  labor  in  the  arts.  That  is,  along  the  line  of  finish- 
ing all  the  work  to  be  done  by  any  one  individual  at  a  given 
stage  in  the  process.  The  work  done  in  the  arts  by  one  indi- 
vidual is  not  partly  done  at  one  handling,  and  then  passed  to 
another  individual  and  returned  again  to  have  certain  finishing 
touches  put  on  again  by  the  individual  who  has  handled  the 
product  heretofore.  The  effect  of  such  a  process  would  be  to 
render  more  complex  rather  than  to  simplify  the  process  of 
manufacture.  It  has  been  said  by  some  of  its  advocates  that 
the  departmental  plan  tends  toward  efficiency  by  proceeding 
on  the  lines  of  division  of  labor.  I  take  it  that  quite  the  con- 
trary is  true  when  we  come  to  examine  the  workings  of  the 
plan  in  all  its  bearings.  It  tends  toward  complexity  rather 
than  toward  simplicity.  It  is  cumbersome  and  inefficient  in 
operation  in  a  modern  school  building.  It  would  be  most 
efficient  in  buildings  constructed  upon  the  assembly-room  plan 
which  were  in  vogue  forty  years  ago,  familiar  specimens  of 
which  may  be  found  in  central  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
States.  The  evils  arising  under  the  old  system,  to  obviate 
which  the  modern  building  was  created,  were  more  inherent  in 
the  plan  of  instruction  than  in  the  building.  They  will  appear 
again  even  in  modern  buildings  if  the  departmental  plan  of 
instruction  should  be  generally  adopted. 
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In  the  machinery  world  the  efforts  of  inventors  in  recent 
years  have  been  in  the  direction  of  reducing  friction,  of  gain- 
ing power  by  reducing  the  waste-friction.  The  general  intro- 
duction of  the  electric  motor  in  preference  to  other  appliances 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  motor  promises  to  reduce  the 
non-available  power  to  a  minimum.  In  the  school  world  we 
are  seeking  to  lessen  the  friction  by  devising  such  a  plan  of 
organization  as  will  insure  efificient  and  helpful  co-operation 
between  boards  of  education  and  supervisors  on  questions  of 
a  proper  course  of  study,  the  use  of  proper  text-books,  the 
appointment  of  teachers,  the  assignment  of  teachers,  and 
kindred  subjects.  Are  we  to  drift  into  a  system  of  organiza- 
tion which,  by  creating  disturbances  and  friction,  will  counter- 
balance the  advantages  gained  in  other  directions? 

Again,  if  it  is  proposed  to  inaugurate  this  plan  by  having 
the  regular  class  teacher  teach  most  of  the  branches,  and  rele- 
gate to  the  special  teacher  geography,  arithmetic,  and  grammar, 
for  instance,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  unduly  narrowing  the 
work  and  sphere  of  the  regular  class  teacher  in  a  different  way 
from  that  in  which  the  special  teacher  will  be  affected,  and 
thus  from  both  sides  will  attack  the  idea  of  co-ordination  of 
studies.  The  plan  proposed  is  further  unwise  because  it  will 
have  a  tendency  to  isolate  the  pupils  by  bringing  about  such 
conditions  as  render  it  at  least  improbable  that  the  depart- 
mental teacher  can  know  either  intimately  or  particularly  the 
250  pupils  who  will  pass  in  review  before  her  gaze  during  the 
day.  If,  as  many  allege,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any 
teacher  to  do  individual  work  with  a  class  of  50  pupils  whom 
she  has  in  charge  for  five  hours  per  day,  how  much  individual 
work  can  a  departmental  teacher  accomplish  with  250  pupils, 
of  whom  she  sees  25  or  30  for  about  twenty-five  minutes  each 
day?  The  proposed  plan  isolates  the  pupil  as  well  as  the 
teacher,  because  it  necessitates  more  or  less  preparation  of 
lessons  in  a  different  atmosphere  and  under  the  eyes  of  a 
different  and  confessedly  inferior  teacher.  The  assumption 
that  the  teaching  of  these  pupils  for  five  years  by  one  teacher 
will  be  productive  of  results  overbalancing  the  results  obtained 
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by  five  teachers  in  five  years  sufficient  to  make  up  for  other 
losses  is  not  conclusive  nor  apparent.  It  is  not  apparent  in 
high  schools  where  the  work  proceeds  upon  departmental  lines. 
The  tendency  of  the  pupil  who  continues  too  long  under  any 
one  teacher  is  to  become  provincialized  by  copying  uncon- 
sciously the  mannerisms,  oddities,  and  caprices  of  the  teacher. 
In  the  common  school,  as  at  present  conducted,  this  tendency 
is  restrained  by  the  change  in  teachers,  which  keeps  continually 
in  the  foreground  the  presentation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
lessons  taught,  and  the  universalizing  elements  of  character 
building,  while  reducing,  as  the  world  outside  reduces,  to  a 
minimum  the  stultifying  and  narrowing  influence  of  the  indi- 
vidual caprices  and  whims  of  the  teacher.  The  limit  of  depart- 
mental teaching,  from  my  standpoint,  should  not  extend  below 
the  second  year  in  the  high  school.  To  quote  again  from  the 
thesis  of  Dr.  Goring  of  Berlin  at  the  German  conference:  "By 
transferring  the  entire  instruction  in  each  class  to  the  hands  of 
one  teacher  it  will  be  made  possible  to  have  the  instruction 
proceed  from  one  symmetrical  consciousness,  and  to  form 
again  in  the  scholar  a  single  symmetrical  consciousness.  This 
advantage  possessed  by  the  common  schools  through  having  a 
single  teacher  for  each  class  can  be  gained  also  for  the  Gym- 
nasium. The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  brings  the  advantage 
that  teaching  power  will  be  gained  and  the  number  of  scholars  in 
the  classes  be  diminished.  From  that  will  arise  the  blessing 
that  the  individuality  of  the  scholar  can  be  carefully  studied  by 
the  teacher,  and  that  the  scholars  form  a  firm  moral  bond  with 
the  teacher.  The  special  teacher  gives  instruction  in  so  many 
classes  that  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  penetrate  into  the 
nature  of  his  scholars.  Overloading  of  the  schools  will  be 
excluded  by  this  plan,  since  the  teacher  will  always  know 
what  the  scholar  has  to  do  in  all  subjects.  This  method 
of  instruction  must  also  abolish  that  certificate  of  poverty 
of  the  system  of  higher  instruction,  the  hour  for  assist- 
ance. The  one-sidedness  in  the  influence  of  one  teacher 
upon  the  pupils  is  not  so  harmful  as  the  dissipation  of 
the   scholars'   consciousness   through    the   system    of    special 
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teachers,  and  it  will  be  lessened  by  association  with  parents 
and  comrades." 

An  American  commentator  upon  the  deliberations  of  this 
conference  remarks:  "It  is  therefore  not  without  interest  to 
note  the  general  favoring  by  these  prominent  Prussian  educa- 
tors of  the  'form  master,'  the  teacher  who  remains  with  his 
class  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  schoolroom,  gives  the  instruc- 
tion in  all  branches  of  study,  and  maintains  the  entire  disci- 
pline. .  .  The  plan,  however,  was  not  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  better  from  the  standpoint  of  instruction; 
almost  the  sole  ground  urged,  and  the  one  that  seemed  quite 
suf^cient,  was  that  of  the  superior  influence  in  the  way  of 
developing  the  character,  in  the  way  of  Erziehufig,  that  could 
thus  be  exerted  by  the  constant  contact  with  one  man.  .  . 
Thus  a  definite  force  would  be  brought  to  bear,  whereas  other- 
wise there  would  be  so  many  differing  forces  that  no  definite 
and  lasting  impression  whatever  would  be  produced  upon  the 
scholar.  .  .  It  was  not  denied  that,  so  far  as  pure  instruction 
went,  specialists  could  do  better;  but  that  was  entirely  second- 
ary to  the  other  and  higher  aims  of  the  schools." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tendency  in  Germany  is  the  reverse 
of  what  is  sought  by  the  advocates  of  departmental  teaching  in 
America,  that  is,  to  eliminate  it  from  the  lower  grades  in 
secondary  schools  instead  of  pushing  it  downward  into  the 
elementary  school.  Taking  into  consideration  the  conditions 
in  American  elementary  schools,  the  necessity  for  co-ordinating 
studies,  for  blending  the  so-called  special  studies  organically 
into  educational  school  work,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  depart- 
mental teaching  in  elementary  schools  will  be  a  positive 
hindrance  to  the  school  in  which  it  may  be  introduced. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

The  preceding  contributions  to  this  discussion  are  :  The  grammar  school  cur- 
ricuhim,  by  Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell,  May,  1892  ;  Reform  in  the  grammar 
schools,  by  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  October,  1892  ;  Departmental  teaching 
in  grammar  schools,  by  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  November,  1893  ;  Editorial 
discussion,  November,  1893,  March,  1894,  May,  1894. 


IV 
HISTORY  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION,  P 

"  Whoever  has  weighed  the  demands  of  history,"  says 
Gervinus,  "  and  yet  attempts  it,  must  have  the  courage  of 
the  moth  and  not  fear  to  burn  his  wings  for  love  of  light." 
Doubtless  it  was  the  writing  of  history  to  which  he  alluded  ; 
but  his  thought  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  teaching  of  history. 
The  subject  is  not  a  traditional  one  in  secondary  education. 
The  ancient  "  grammar  school "  knew  it  not,  neither  does  it 
appear  that  the  academy  of  a  century  ago  offered  it  to  its 
pupils,  save  in  some  fragmentary  way.  Its  introduction  as  a 
substantial  study  is  a  modern  idea,  and  even  yet  in  but  few 
quarters  are  its  claims  to  educational  value  recognized  as 
comparable  with  those  of  the  languages,  mathematics,  or  the 
sciences.  But  with  youth  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  self- 
assertion.  Together  with  the  other  new  subjects  history  now 
claims  a  time-allotment  proportionate  to  its  value  ;  it  demands 
an  equipment  adapted  to  its  needs;  and  if  one  may  venture  to 
prophecy,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  in  both  re- 
spects prevail.  But  that  day  will  be  sadly  delayed  unless  the 
teaching  of  history  becomes  more  intelligent  and  less  aimless 
than  it  is  often  found  to  be.  Instruction  in  history  must  reform 
itself  into  training  through  history. 

The  present  discussion  will  lead  me  to  consider  successively 
what  should  be  the  aims,  the  organization,  the  methods,  and 
the  equipment,  in  order  that  historical  teaching  may  do  its 
perfect  work. 

The  aims  of  historical  teaching  can  with  difificulty  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  single  sentence.  Perhaps  we  shall  best  arrive  at 
the  comprehension  of  them  by  a  method  of  gradual  approach. 
It  is  plain  that  one  aim  should  be  the  acquisition  of  a  fund 
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of  historical  facts.  The  value  of  such  facts  is  sometimes 
depreciated,  but  in  the  interest  of  definiteness  some  thing's 
must  actually  be  learned.  There  is  a  time  element  in  all  his- 
tory ;  therefore  the  student  must  fix  in  memory  a  modicum  of 
dates,  and  must  retain  them.  History  deals  with  places,  and 
geographical  facts  often  assume  the  highest  importance. 
"  Chronology  and  geography,"  says  Carlyle,  "  are  the  two 
lamps  of  history."  There  is  a  personal  clement,  also  ;  hence 
the  names  and  characteristics  of  individuals  must  be  learned. 
History  is  a  matter  of  incidents,  of  laws,  of  institutions,  of  a 
thousand  various  elements  of  knowledge.  Without  the  plant- 
ing in  the  mind  of  these  concepts  we  cannot  have  history 
really  known.  Therefore,  I  repeat,  we  must  aim  to  teach  his- 
torical facts.  But  like  the  facts  of  the  multiplication  table, 
they  must  be  taught  less  for  their  own  sake  than  as  a  means 
to  an  end — indeed,  to  more  ends  than  one,  though  to  one 
chiefly.  This  end  is  training,  and  the  training  should  be  both 
of  the  head  and  of  the  heart. 

Secondary  education,  as  the  term  implies,  is  not  the  first 
stage  in  the  child's  preparation  for  life,  but  presupposes 
elementary  education.  When  our  work  begins  the  child  is 
passing  into  the  period  we  term  youth.  All  his  faculties  have 
found  a  beginning  of  action  ;  all,  nevertheless,  lack  steadiness, 
clearness,  and  precision.  At  this  stage  his  mind  comes  under 
the  influence  of  the  studies  we  term  secondary.  These  studies 
may  all  be  so  taught  as  to  give  exercise  to  nearly  all  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  mind,  but  it  is  obvious  that  for  specific  purposes 
some  are  better  adapted  than  the  rest.  To  the  study  of  his- 
tory must  be  relegated  especially  the  development  in  com- 
bination of  the  imagination,  of  judgment,  and  of  reasoning,  as 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  life.  Whatever  phases  of  develop- 
ment these  powers  receive  from  other  subjects,  their  most 
useful  unfolding  must  come  through  actual  experience,  and 
that  next  in  rank  from  a  study  of  the  experience  of  others. 
The  distinctive  educational  value  of  history,  then,  is  that  it 
trains  the  imagination,  the  judgment,  and  the  reasoning  power 
of  the  growing  youth  by  an  experience  transmitted  from  past 
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generations.  Through  this  training  these  powers  mature  and 
become  steady,  clear,  and  precise  in  action — "a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished."     Let  me  enlarge  upon  this  thought. 

For  the  training  of  the  imagination,  history  has  evident 
facilities.  Childish  fancy  is  active  enough,  but  its  activity 
needs  direction  in  youth  by  the  sense  of  what  is  true,  lifelike, 
and  probable.  This  is  accomplished  by  turning  the  youth's 
attention  to  reading  and  learning  about  the  facts  of  the  real 
world.  Thus  only  can  accurate  and  clear  mental  pictures  enter 
into  imagination  after  its  range  transcends  personal  experience. 
But  by. such  exercise  there  results  also  positive  growth.  After 
a  time  imaginative  work  of  greater  complexity  can  be  mastered, 
like  the  visualizing  of  a  battle  scene,  and  combinations  still 
more  remote  from  experience,  as  the  life  of  a  primitive  family. 
Sometimes  fancy  will  need  to  be  restrained  ;  more  often  it  will 
need  guidance  into  healthy  channels  by  the  presentation  of 
appropriate  objects,  by  which  interest  shall  be  aroused  and 
attention  secured.  Various  subjects  can  be  employed  for  this 
purpose,  but  at  every  step  history,  and  its  companion  study 
geography,  have  magnificent  resources  on  which  to  call.  Their 
chief  rival,  I  apprehend,  is  literature ;  under  a  skillful  teacher 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  can  be  used  to  better  effect. 

In  respect  to  training  in  judgment,  however,  history  shares 
the  throne  with  no  rival,  if  the  end  in  view  be  what  we  term 
practical  judgments. 

The  process  of  judging  may  be  brief  and  simple  or  pro- 
longed and  intricate.  In  either  case  it  involves  four  steps: 
first,  fastening  attention  upon  the  materials  at  hand ;  second, 
reflecting  upon  them  in  order  to  see  to  what  result  they  point ; 
third,  deciding  as  to  their  logical  relation  ;  and  fourth,  express- 
ing the  result  in  suitable  language.  The  materials  of  the 
judgment  may  come  through  personal  observation  or  through 
testimony  concerning  the  observations  of  others.  To  prepare 
the  child  for  judgments  in  actual  life,  these  materials  must 
resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  of  actual  life. 
Such  materials  are  found  in  history,  and  found  there  in  greater 
degree  than  in  any  other  subject.     For   history   is,    indeed, 
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"past  politics,"  as  Mr.  Freeman  avers :  but  it  is  much  more — 
it  is  past  life.  In  teaching  history  aright  we  are  simply  giving 
the  pupils  the  means  of  reaching  conclusions  about  the  expe- 
rience of  their  predecessors  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which 
they  will  be  called  upon  in  their  own  future  to  form  judgments 
about  their  own  experience  and  that  of  their  contemporaries. 
The  second  step,  reflection,  involves  some  volition.  The 
irrelevant  must  be  set  aside ;  what  is  pertinent  must  be  given 
its  full  weight.  Things  that  resemble  each  other  must  be 
noted;  things  that  differ  must  be  discriminated.  How  finely 
the  facts  of  history  give  the  teacher  opportunity  to  direct  such 
activities  as  these !  In  the  third  step,  the  formation  of  the 
decision,  feeling  and  inclination  must  be  repressed.  The 
youth  must  be  led  to  decide,  not  as  he  wishes,  but  as  the  facts 
reveal  the  truth  to  be.  Respecting  the  last  step,  expression, 
history  is  no  better  than  any  other  subject  that  compels  close 
thinking.  Clear  expression  aids  clear  thinking  in  every  subject, 
and  should  be  insisted  on  as  a  part  of  the  process.  Moreover, 
it  is  only  through  an  examination  of  the  expression  of  the 
judgment  that  we  can  tell  whether  the  process  of  judging  has 
been  clear,  accurate,  prompt,  and  independent,  and  whether  it 
gives  promise  of  stability. 

Since  history  is  thus  an  excellent  means  of  training  judgment, 
and  since  reasoning  is  simply  passing  from  certain  judgments  to 
certain  other  judgments,  it  follows  that  history  is  an  excellent 
means  of  training  in  reasoning.  Furthermore  let  us  remember 
that  reasoning  about  facts  of  one  kind  may  not  develop  power 
to  reason  accurately  about  a  different  kind  of  facts.  There  are 
those  who  hold  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  training  in  rea- 
soning apart  from  the  contents  of  the  judgments  from  which 
and  to  which  we  pass  in  the  process.  If  this  be  true,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  accept  it,  history  is  certainly  the  best  means  by 
which  to  develop  the  power  of  reasoning  about  the  conduct  of 
everyday  life  by  individuals  or  by  institutions. 

From  the  foregoing  it  seems  possible  to  declare  that  in 
secondary  education  there  is  no  subject  which  offers  a  better 
field  for  the  training  of  imagination,  judgment,  and  reasoning, 
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applied  to  social,  ethical,  and  political  considerations,  than  the 
subject  of  history. 

This  intellectual  service,  however,  is  not  all  that  should  be 
claimed  from  history.  "  The  education  of  the  knowing  facul- 
ties," said  President  Thomas  Hill,  "  is  a  very  imperfect  and 
unimportant  culture,  unless  we  at  the  same  time  impart  the 
power  of  expression  and  of  action,  and  awake  sentiments  and 
feelings  worthy  to  be  expressed  and  embodied."  The  gradu- 
ate of  the  secondary  school  ought  not  only  to  be  wise,  but,  so 
far  as  we  can  influence  him,  to  be  good.  The  training  of  the 
judgment  should  be  moral  as  well  as  intellectual,  and  should 
lead  to  discipline  of  the  will.  History  is  very  largely  the  rep- 
resentation of  human  character.     Certainly,  to  a  maturing  lad, 

Just  at  the  age  'tvvixt  boy  and  youth. 
When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth, 

the  personal  and  moral  element  in  history  is  its  most  impres- 
sive feature.  The  mistakes  and  misdeeds  of  individuals,  and, 
later,  the  failures  of  institutions  and  of  nations,  become  sug- 
gestive warnings.  The  course  of  human  progress  revealed  in 
history  has  an  ethical  content  to  which  the  older  pupils  in 
secondary  schools  can  be  directed  with  the  result  of  a  marked 
impulse  toward  good.  Out  of  this  aspect  of  the  study  should 
come  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  patriotism  and  other 
civic  virtues  and  a  conviction  of  personal  duty  to  illustrate 
them.  It  is  from  this  side  of  historical  study,  also,  that  we 
often  find  springing  a  stimulation  of  interest  which  renders 
history  forever  after  a  delightful  department  of  reading  and 
investigation. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  state  succinctly  what  should  be  the 
aims  of  the  teacher  of  history.  He  should  so  employ  histori- 
cal facts  as  to  stimulate  and  train  to  orderly  action  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  the  student,  particularly  the  imagination, 
the  judgment,  and  the  reasoning  power.  Meanwhile  he  should 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  ethical  lessons  resident  in  history, 
and  should  apply  them  to  the  development  of  the  moral  and 
civic  virtues.     And  in  all  he    should    aim   to   secure   literary 
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expression  which  shall  be  as  vigorous  and  graceful  as  the 
action  of  the  mind  is  strong  and  true. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  my  second  topic,  the  organization  of  this 
study.  Under  this  head  we  may  properly  ask  what  position 
history  should  have  in  the  course  of  study,  what  subjects  should 
be  taught,  and  how  many  teachers,  with  what  qualifications, 
should  be  provided. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  history  as  a  disciplinary 
study  is  a  new  subject.  One  reason  why  it  has  not  earlier  taken 
rank  with  the  traditional  subjects  of  culture  is  found  in  the 
ridiculously  small  amount  of  time  commonly  devoted  to  it. 
Says  President  Eliot  in  his  New  Haven  address:  "  If  the  same 
pupil  studies  history  twice  a  week  for  one  year,  history  cannot 
be  m.ade  for  the  pupil  to  compare  in  educational  value  with  the 
Latin  which  he  studies  five  times  a  week  for  four  years."  The 
first  claim  to  be  made,  then,  is  the  very  modest  one  that  history 
be  given  a  suf^ciently  long  period  in  school  life  for  the  leisurely 
development  of  intellectual  activity  under  its  direction.  Tak- 
ing the  standard  mentioned  by  President  Eliot,  which  is  a  com- 
mon provision  for  the  study  of  Latin  in  high  schools,  five  hours 
a  week  for  four  years  of  forty  weeks  each,  we  have  a  total  of 
eight  hundred  school  hours,  each  of  which  would  yield  about 
forty-five  minutes  in  the  clear.  This  I  would  suggest  as  a 
proper  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  history  during  the 
periods  of  childhood  and  youth. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  included  both  childhood 
and  youth  in  the  range  of  time  within  which  history  should 
be  taught.  This  is  not  accidental,  but  of  intention.  For  I 
believe  that  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  secondary  subjects  there 
should  be  two  well-marked  stages,  the  elementary  and  the  sci- 
entific, well  marked  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  and  the  organ- 
izer, but  so  gradually  merging,  the  one  into  the  other,  that  the 
pupil  shall  discover  no  break  in  continuity.  History  should 
begin  in  stories  told  in  the  mother's  arms.  In  the  guise  of 
mythology  and  stories  about  heroes  and  heroines  it  should  form 
a  part  of  school  work  even  down  in  the  primary  grades.  In 
the  form  of  narratives  it  should  be  read  at  the  age  of  ten  or 
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eleven,  as  soon,  in  fact,  as  reading  proceeds  without  conscious 
effort.  In  the  upper  grammar  grades  it  should  assume  the 
seriousness  of  formal  study.  In  the  secondary  school  it  has  an 
appropriate  place  in  all  the  four  years. 

At  this  point  may  well  be  considered  the  question  whether 
the  work  of  history  can  best  be  done  by  pursuing  it  steadily 
five  days  a  week  for  a  given  part  of  the  year  and  then  dropping 
it  till  the  corresponding  part  of  another  year,  or  by  pursuing  it 
two  or  three  days  a  week  in  alternation  with  some  other  study, 
or  by  still  a  third  plan,  by  massing  all  the  history  to  be  taught 
in  compact  weeks  for  as  many  years  as  shall  be  thought  best. 
This  question  seems  to  me  open  to  debate.  My  own  experi- 
ence has  led  me  to  alter  previously  conceived  views  and  to 
believe  that  the  second  plan,  which  the  Germans  employ,  is 
most  advantageous.  In  German  schools,  history  and  geogra- 
phy have  two  recitations  a  week  for  the  first  two  years  and 
three  a  week  for  the  next  eight  years.  It  is  argued  in  favor 
of  this  plan,  "  that  the  system  of  short  courses  is  pernicious  ; 
that  the  student  educated  in  this  way  acquires  a  temporary 
interest  only,  and  that  the  knowledge  obtained,  even  though 
at  the  moment  it  may  be  more  thoroughly  comprehended  and 
may  make  a  more  vivid  impression  on  the  mind,  is  not  so 
assimilated  and  made  a  part  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
future  man,  as  it  is  when,  even  once  or  twice  a  week,  the  sub- 
ject is  continued  through  a  considerable  number  of  years." 

If  we  accept  this  plan  and  agree  to  the  total  of  eight 
hundred  hours  previously  suggested,  it  is  a  simple  problem  to 
allot  history  its  proper  time  in  the  school  course.  There 
should  be  about  a  hundred  hours  a  year  given  to  it  for  about 
eight  years.  The  last  four  years  I  would  certainly  have  con- 
tinuous ;  that  is  to  say,  I  would  have  history  taught  twice  or 
three  times  a  week  throughout  the  high  school  course,  and  the 
corresponding  years  in  academies  and  preparatory  schools. 
I  would  also  have  it  continuous  for  the  last  two  years  of  the 
grammar  school  course.  Below  might  come  a  break  in  the 
continuity,  and  the  subject  might  be  introduced  in  the  lowest 
grammar   grade   and    the  highest  primary.     In  case  circum- 
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stances  make  it  advisable  to  reduce  the  eight  hundred  hours 
to  six  hundred,  it  would  be  best  to  take  a  hundred  from  the 
high  school  and  another  hundred  from  the  elementary  school. 
Next  we  have  to  deal  with  the  order  of  topics  in  the  pro- 
gressive study  of  this  subject.  The  earliest  year  should  be 
occupied  with  myths  and  hero  stories,  told,  read,  and  talked 
about.  The  second  should  be  used  in  the  reading  and  repro- 
duction of  interesting  narratives  ;  fragmentary,  so  far  as  the 
children  may  see,  but,  as  planned  by  the  teacher,  arranged  in 
some  natural  order  of  progression  of  thought.  The  next  year 
in  history  I  would  have  occupied  with  the  history  of  our  native 
land,  in  which  year  the  striking  incidents,  the  heroic  char- 
acters, and  the  salient  points  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
children  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  should  receive  attention. 
Much  of  political  and  institutional  progress  may  well  be 
omitted  for  the  time.  So  far  my  way  is  clear  and  my  opinion 
positive.  What  shall  occupy  the  fourth  year  may  well  be 
a  question  for  examination.  Two  ranges  of  history  seem  to 
have  claims  to  the  place.  Let  me  state  them  in  borrowed 
terms  : 

"  I  can  give  my  children  only  life.  Now,  what  people  of 
old  times  live  most  in  the  nineteenth  century?  .  .  The 
tasks  that  press  upon  us  to-day  were  first  recognized  in  Greece. 
Here  man  put  before  himself  in  definite  shape  the  specific 
problems  that  he  wills  to  solve.  Here  he  marked  out  the 
bounds  of  government,  art,  philosophy,  literature,  science, 
formulated  and  tested  their  principles,  saw  and  clearly  stated 
their  problems.  The  work  of  the  European  world  was  mapped 
out  in  Greece,  and  here  direction  was  given  to  human  effort 
forever.  So  the  study  of  history  must  begin  with  Greece,  for 
in  Greece  all  history  is  found  in  a  nutshell. 

"  Roman  history  is  the  great  central  ganglion  by  which  the 
history  of  the  world  is  connected;  Rome  handed  to  us  the 
civilization  of  Greece,  gave  us  community  of  thought  and 
ideals,  rules  us  to-day  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law.  Hence 
Roman  history  lives  in  the  present  and  must  be  taught. 

"  English  history  has  solved  the  problem  of  preserving  local 
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authority,  selfish  devotion  to  which  wrecked  Greece,  and  yet 
organizing  it  as  efficiently  as  Rome  did  her  empire.  England 
teaches  the  world  the  secret  of  constitutional  government  and 
lives  in  every  free  state  to-day.  Hence  English  history  must 
be  taught." 

Yes,  Greece  and  Rome  on  the  one  hand  and  England  on 
the  other  deserve  to  be  known  by  the  school  boys  and  girls ; 
but  in  what  order  ?  For  certain  reasons  I  favor  putting  the 
ancient  history  before  that  of  England,  and  in  the  last  year  of 
the  grammar  school.  Ancient  civilization  forms  so  marked  a 
contrast  with  modern  that  very  stimulative  comparisons  are 
sure  to  arise  in  the  lad  just  fresh  from  the  study  of  his  own 
country.  His  horizon  is  widened,  and  his  whole  conception  of 
the  range  of  history  is  broadened,  particularly  if  the  incidental 
touch  upon  Greek  and  Roman  history  of  the  older  civihzations 
along  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  is  rightly  employed.  More- 
over, ancient  life,  with  all  its  contrasts  to  modern  life,  is  so 
simple  as  to  be  readily  grasped.  Again,  English  history  is  so 
completely  the  antecedent  of  American  history  in  respect  to 
institutions  and  laws  that  it  more  properly  comes  just  before  a 
repetition  of  American  history  soon  to  be  proposed.  There- 
fore let  us  bring  our  grammar-school  pupil  to  graduation  with 
his  year  of  American  history  followed  by  a  year  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history. 

Next  we  have  to  consider  what  shall  occupy  the  time 
allotted  to  this  subject  in  the  four  secondary  years.  Having 
given  a  place  to  ancient  history,  and  also  to  the  history  of  our 
own  country,  we  naturally  think  of  uniting  the  two  by  a  general 
survey  of  mediaeval  and  modern  life— that  is,  by  a  course  in 
general  history.  But  while  a  general  outline  of  this  kind  is 
needed  to  secure  the  true  perspective,  in  practice  it  is  found 
very  difficult  in  secondary  schools-  to  make  a  course  in  general 
history  really  successful.  The  study  becomes  chiefly  an 
assemblage  of  names  and  dates.  If  the  text-books  avoid  dry- 
ness, their  pictures  are  indefinite  and  indistinct.  There  are 
too  many  details  to  be  properly  combined  in  their  true  rela- 
tions.    The  general  movement  of  history  can  best  be  caught 
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by  watching  the  progress  of  a  particular  race  or  nation.  For 
early  European  history  that  nation  is  certainly  France. 
Therefore  it  is  French  history  which  should  occupy  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school,  and  it  should  be  so  treated  as  to  dis- 
play the  interaction  of  historic  forces  over  all  western  Europe. 
In  the  second  year  should  come  a  course  in  English  history, 
in  which  constitutional  progress  should  receive  considerable 
emphasis.  This  should  be  followed  by  another  year  of 
American  history  in  which  reference  should  be  had  to  the 
development  of  our  Government  and  the  character  of  our 
statesmen,  together  with  such  international  forces  as  have  been 
operative  on  our  national  growth.  Such  a  view  would  natu- 
rally require  some  maturity  and  previous  historical  training 
in  the  students. 

There  remains  but  a  year  more  within  the  secondary  school. 
In  this  should  be  placed  two  particular  phases  of  historical 
study— the  one  an  intensive  study  of  some  special  period,  and 
the  other  a  careful  study  of  civil  government  in  general,  and 
of  our  own  system  in  particular.  The  special  period  to  be 
selected  for  closer  study  should  be  varied  according  to  pref- 
erence and  to  equipment.  What  is  meant  may  be  shown  by 
naming  such  a  topic  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Parkman  devoted 
the  energies  of  his  life,  "The  struggle  between  France  an-d 
England  for  North  America." 

'When  this  outline  of  subjects  for  the  eight  years  of  history 
work  is  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  order  of  progress  is  seen  not  to 
be  chronological,  as  is  common,  nor  concentric,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Germans  ;  but  the  course  seems  well  adapted  to  furnish 
the  training  aimed  at,  and  likely  to  leave  the  pupil  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  experience  of  the  ages  to  which  he  is  uncon- 
sciously an  heir. 

The  teachers  who  are  to  guide  the  youth  through  his  course 
of  historical  training  should  be  provided  in  such  numbers  that 
some  degree  of  individual  attention  to  pupils  is  possible.  The 
maximum  of  pupils  for  a  recitation  is  in  my  mind  not  over 
thirty,  and  if  the  number  falls  to  twenty  the  effect  on  each 
pupil  will  be  better.     Considerations  of  economy  and  efficiency 
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combined  make  the  mean,  twenty-five,  a  very  common  number 
for  recitation  purposes  in  secondary  schools  under  Hberal 
management.  Four  recitations  per  day,  or  twenty  per  week, 
with  the  remaining  period  free  for  consultation  with  pupils 
about  written  work,  or  for  prodding  delinquents,  will  constitute 
a  fair  apportionment  for  the  teacher  of  history.  Even  then 
the  amount  of  written  work  must  be  held  within  hmits  or  the 
teacher's  spirit  will  be  dimmed,  and  his  enthusiasm  killed,  by 
the  correction  of  papers,  the  most  deadening  element  in  school 
work.  This  is  a  necessary  consideration  in  determining  the 
proper  number  of  teachers  to  be  assigned  to  the  department 
of  history  in  any  given  school. 

The  qualifications  of  a  teacher  of  history  are  much  the  same 
as  for  a  good  teacher  of  any  subject.  He  must  by  nature  be 
"  apt  to  teach."  He  must  have  a  well-rounded  culture  as  a 
basis,  and  a  special  preparation  of  scholarship  in  his  depart- 
ment, in  this  case  in  history.  To  this  should  be  added  some 
theoretical  knowledge  of  pedagogy  and  some  experience  in 
teaching  his  subject.  So  much  for  intellectual  qualities. 
There  should  also  be  found  an  enthusiastic  love  of  the  subject 
and  of  young  folks,  an  alertness  to  grasp  opportunities  of 
applying  the  present  to  the  past  and  the  past  to  the  present, 
and  a  personal  character  that  exemplifies  the  moral  lessons 
history  has  to  convey.  Organizers  of  schools  should,  even  if 
the  description  seems  ideal,  search  to  realize  it,  and  accept 
what  they  can  obtain — or  what  they  are  willing  to  pay  for. 
The  supply  is  rising  as  the  demand  increases,  and  as  communi- 
ties  appreciate  its  value. 

In  the  assignment  of  instructors  to  their  subjects,  when  con- 
ditions favor,  the  departmental  plan  should  prevail.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  grade-teacher  system,  it  is  true. 
But  history  is  a  subject  that  may,  with  advantage,  be  made  a 
specialty.  Fullness  of  resource  and  skill  in  treatment  are  better 
obtained  and  retained  by  concentration  of  effort  than  by  dissi- 
pation of  energy.  When,  however,  conditions  are  unfavorable, 
as  often  happens,  especially  in  smaller  schools,  the  time  of  the 
history  teacher  may  without  great  loss  be  divided  between  his- 
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tory  and  geography  in  the  lower  grades,  and  between  history 
and  EngHsh  in  the  secondary  school ;  for  these  three  subjects 
have  relations  which  enable  them  to  re-enforce  each  other.  But 
however  completely  a  specialist  the  teacher  may  become  as  to 
preparation  or  as  to  daily  work,  he  must  not  forget  to  observe 
a  due  sense  of  proportion  in  his  teaching,  correlating  his  work 
with  that  of  his  fellow  teachers  ;  and  above  all  he  must  remem- 
ber that  his  business  is  not  so  much  to  teach  history  as  to 
train  the  mind  and  heart  of  his  pupils  by  means  of  history. 
The  discussion  of  methods  and  equipment  must  be  reserved 

for  a  second  paper. 

Ray  Greene  Ruling 

English  High  School, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

(7b  be  concluded) 

Other  articles  dealing  with  the  shortening  and  enriching  of  this  course  of  study 
in  grammar  and  high  schools,  have  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review,  as 
follows  :  Time  and  age  in  relation  to  the  college  curriculum,  by  President  E.  Ben- 
jamin Andrews,  February,  1891  ;  The  movement  {oxa.n  Einheitsschule'm  Germany, 
by  L.  R.  Klemm,  April,  1891  ;  The  teaching  of  history  in  elementary  schools,  by 
Professor  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  May,  1891  ;  The  American  high  school,  by  Principal 
Ray  Greene  Ruling,  June  and  July,  1891  ;  On  teaching  the  effective  use  of  Eng- 
lish, by  Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble,  January,  1892  ;  College  entrance  require- 
ments in  English,  by  Henry  S.  Pancoast,  February,  1892  ;  The  museum  in  educa- 
tional work,  by  Professor  Frederick  Starr,  March,  1892  ;  The  grammar  school 
curriculum,  by  Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell,  May,  1892  ;  Organization  of 
American  education,  by  President  W.  De  W.  Hyde,  October,  1892  ;  Co-ordination 
of  studies,  by  President  Charles  De  Garmo,  December,  1892  ;  Status  of  the  high 
school  in  New  England,  by  Superintendent  Charles  H.  Douglas,  January,  1893  ; 
Relations  of  arithmetic  to  elementary  science,  by  Professor  W.  S.  Jackman,  January, 
1893  ;  Electives  in  the  high  school,  by  Principal  Edward  J.  Goodwin,  February, 
1893  ;  Teaching  elementary  physics,  by  Professor  E.  H.  Hall,  April,  1893  ;  Gram- 
mar school  physics,  by  Professor  E.  H.  Hall,  October,  1893  ;  Teaching  ethics  in 
the  high  school,  by  Professor  John  Dewey,  November,  1893  ;  Departmental  instruc- 
tion in  grammar  schools,  by  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  November,  1S93  ;  Foreign 
language  study  in  grammar  schools,  by  Principal  John  Tetlow,  February,  1894  ; 
An  experiment  in  correcting  compositions,  by  Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell, 
March,  1894. 


V 

CONTEMPORARY  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT  IN 

GERMANY 

Since  the  well-known  Berlin  conference  in  December,  1890,  in 
which  the  German  Emperor  took  so  lively  an  interest,  the  peda- 
gogical movement  has  been  much  quieter.  On  the  basis  of  the 
work  of  this  conference  appeared  in  1892  the  new  curricula  for 
the  Gymnasia  and  Realschools  of  Prussia,  and  the  vexed  ques- 
tions that  had  long  occupied  the  minds  of  educational  men 
seemed  thereby  settled.  The  settlement  was,  however,  only 
apparent.  The  tide  has  certainly  turned  in  the  direction  of 
modern  ideas,  but  there  remains  behind  a  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction, as  I  have  shown  in  my  pamphlet  "Is  the  School  Reform 
complete?"'  The  fire  of  the  old  contention  between  the 
Humanists  and  Realists,  far  from  being  extinguished,  still 
smolders  beneath  the  surface.  Neither  party  is  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  new  order  of  things.  The  Realists  consider 
certain  concessions  made  to  them  as  far  from  sufficient,  while 
the  Humanists  are  highly  indignant  at  the  compromise  made 
by  the  government,  and  at  the  limitations  placed  on  the  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  the  Gymnasia.  The  Human- 
ists complain  first  of  all  that  the  results  demanded  from  the 
classical  teachers  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  restricted  time 
now  allowed  to  them.  And  certainly  a  translation  from  German 
into  Latin,  if  demanded,  is  a  very  elastic  demand.  The  trans- 
lation may  be  made  very  hard  for  the  pupil  or  comparatively 
easy.  Scarcely  anyone  regrets  the  dropping  of  the  Latin 
essay.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  final  examination  the 
translation  into  Latin  will  also  be  dropped,  and  in  Latin,  as  in 
Greek,  only  the  translation  into  German  be  retained  as  a  test. 
The  ability  to  write  Greek  and  Latin  may  well  be  demanded 

'  Am  Ende  der  Schulrefortn,  1 893.    [This  book  of  Professor  Rein's  is  critically- 
reviewed  in  this  issue  of  the  Educational  Review. — Ed.] 
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of  classical  scholars,  but  not  from  everyone  graduating  from 
the  Gymnasia.  It  is  enough  to  ask  the  latter  to  prove  them- 
selves able  to  read  the  classics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
with  such  ease  and  accuracy  as  to  make  them  a  lasting  source 
of  intellectual  enjoyment.  If  that  be  made  the  chief  require- 
ment of  classical  teaching  in  the  Gymnasia,  and  Latin  compo- 
sition be  abandoned  as  a  test,  the  amount  of  time  at  present 
allowed  should  be  ample.  The  increasing  attention  given  to 
instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  and  to  natural  science  is 
to  be  welcomed. 

Until  now  there  have  been  three  kinds  of  high  schools  in 
Germany:  the  Gymnasium,  with  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
English;  the  Real-gymnasium,  with  Latin,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish; the  Ober-Realschule  with  French  and  English — offer- 
ing  preparation  for  the  University,  the  Polytechnicum,  the 
Forstakademie,  and  other  special  schools.  In  the  future  only 
two  kinds  of  higher  schools  should  continue  to  exist,  the 
Gymnasium  and  the  Ober-Realschule.  The  Real-gymnasium 
ought  gradually  to  disappear.  But  on  this  point  opinion  is 
still  very  much  divided.  Many  welcome  this  proposal. 
Others,  like  Professor  Paulsen  of  Berlin,"  oppose  it  vigorously. 
I  myself  am  of  the  opinion  that  two  kinds  of  secondary 
schools,  the  humanistic  Gymnasium  and  the  realistic  Ober- 
Realschule,  are  sufficient.  The  diplomas  of  both  schools  ought 
of  course  to  carry  with  them  equal  privileges.  Both  should  be 
of  exactly  equal  value,  thereby  recognizing  that  the  human- 
istic and  the  realistic  culture  are  considered  equally  valuable. 
At  present  this  is  not  the  case.  The  graduate  of  the  Gym. 
nasium  enjoys  fuller  rights  and  privileges  than  are  granted  to 
the  graduates  of  any  other  type  of  high  school.  For  that 
reason  it  is  overcrowded,  partly  with  pupils  who  ought  to  be 
in  the  Realschule,  and  who  would  be  there  but  for  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  Gymnasium— above  all,  the  right  of 
entrance  to  any  profession.  The  Ober-Realschule  has  only 
restricted  rights;  hence  the  contest  and  rivalry  between  the 

"^  See  his  pamphlet,  Uber  die  gegenwdrtige  Lage  der  holuren  Schulwesens  in 
Freussen,  Berlin,  1893. 
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Gymnasium  and  the  Realschule  would  be  settled  at  one  blow 
if  both  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing.  This,  however,  is 
not  easy  to  bring  about  in  a  country  which  frees  itself  with 
difficulty  from  inherited  customs. 

Nevertheless  the  reorganization  and  new  curricula  in  Prussia 
are  steps  in  the  right  direction,  and  justify  the  hope  that 
before  very  long  better  results  will  be  reached  and  a  freer 
course  opened  to  the  various  paths  of  culture. 

Progress  is  to  be  noted  also  in  the  preparation  of  teachers,  in 
that  since  1892  the  teachers  of  the  Volksschulen  are  no  longer 
the  only  ones  obliged  to  receive  a  practical  training;  but  the 
teachers  of  the  above-mentioned  higher  schools  are  also  now 
required  to  have  a  professional  training  over  and  above  instruc- 
tion in  their  special  subjects.  This  pedagogical  preparation 
embraces  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  university  course  and 
the  state  examination.  That  is  a  good  arrangement.  It  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  these  training  schools,  called  Gym- 
nasial-Seminare,  exist  exclusively  in  connection  with  the 
Gymnasien  and  Real-gymnasien.  Only  in  one  case,  here  in 
Jena,  is  there  one  connected  with  the  university.  These 
teachers'  seminaries  ought  to  be  established  in  connection  not 
only  with  the  secondary  schools  but  also  with  the  universities. 
The  former  are  too  much  hampered  officially.  The  latter  alone 
enjoy  complete  freedom  of  movement.  The  former  are 
obliged  to  aim  too  much  at  merely  external  training.  The 
latter  aim  at  a  philosophical  comprehension  of  educational 
problems,  with  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  ethical  and 
psychological  fundamentals.  Each  of  these  institutions  would 
in  this  way  satisfactorily  supplement  the  other. 

This  presupposes,  of  course,  that  independent  chairs  of 
pedagogy  be  instituted  in  the  universities.  These  exist  at 
present  in  only  a  few  of  them.  In  fact,  we  have  only 
recently  seen  the  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig, after  the  death  of  Professor  Masius,  changed  into  a  chair 
of  philosophy  and  pedagogy,  so  that  the  latter  science  appears 
only  as  an  appendix  to  the  former.  As  such  it  is  generally 
considered ;    hence  pedagogics    is  taught   by    the  professors 
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either  of  philosophy  or  theology  as  a  subordinate  study — with 
what  results  it  is  better  not  to  say.  This  contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  pedagogics  in  the  German  universities  rests  on  a  com- 
plete misunderstanding  of  its  meaning  for  the  national  life. 
Instead  of  the  ground  principles  for  a  rational  edcuational 
method  being  spread  from  the  centers  of  intellectual  culture, 
the  universities,  this  task  is  left  to  the  governmental  adminis- 
trations, which  are  in  the  hands  of  public  men,  who,  even 
though  assisted  by  educational  advisers,  often  conduct  the 
schools  on  political  rather  than  on  ethical  and  psychological 
principles.  In  this  fact  lies  the  great  danger  that  other  coun- 
tries that  pay  more  attention  to  the  study  of  pedagogy  in 
the  universities  than  is  the  case  in  Germany,  will  excel  her  in 
the  development  of  a  rational  educational  system. 

There  are  in  Germany  two  systems  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  Volksschulen.  Each  consists  of  a  six  years' 
course  founded  on  an  eight  years'  elementary  course  (6  to  14 
years'  of  age).  One  system  divides  this  course  into  two  parts, 
forming  a  preparatory  institute  and  a  teachers'  seminary.  The 
other  combines  the  whole  six  years'  course  in  one  institution. 
The  former  arrangement  prevails  in  the  larger  states,  Prussia 
and  Bavaria;  the  latter  in  Saxony,  Baden,  and  other  smaller 
states.  I  think  the  former  the  better,  because  it  is  more 
capable  of  development,  and  because  the  professional  training 
is  more  sharply  distinguished  from  the  general  training. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  a  good  step  is  now  being  taken 
in  that  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  four  years'  preparatory 
course  to  be  followed  by  a  two  years'  teachers'  seminary 
course.  In  Prussia  the  seminary  provides,  it  is  true,  a  three 
years'  course,  but  the  preparatory  institutes  are  very  badly 
organized.  Bavaria  will  in  this  particular  far  outstrip  Prussia. 
Weimar  and  some  other  states  have  both  systems.  For 
example,  in  Eisenach  the  preparatory  course  is  three  years, 
the  teachers'  seminary  also  three,  while  in  the  city  of  Weimar 
the  seminary  includes  the  whole  six  years'  course. 

To  the  many  hundred  periodicals  already  published  this 
year  has  added  its  quota.     The  writer,  together  with   Pastor 
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Fliigel,  acknowledges  himself  responsible  for  the  appearance 
of  a  new  journal  for  philosophy  and  pedagogy  {Zeitschrift  fiir 
PhilosopJiie  tind Pddagogik'^).  It  appears  six  times  a  year.  The 
Pddagogische  Stiidien,  founded  by  him  twenty  years  ago,  con- 
tinues to  appear,  edited  by  Dr.  Klahr  in  Dresden.  Two  other 
journals  with  Herbartian  tendencies  have  been  founded  for 
southern  Germany,  and  consider  the  needs  especially  of  Volks- 
schulen :  the  first,  the  Obcrrheinische  Blatter  fiir  erziehendcn 
Unterricht,  by  Herr  Kronlein ;  and  the  second,  the  Suddeutsche 
Blatter  fiir  ersiehenden  Unterricht,  by  Herr  Jetter,  Besides 
these  there  appeared  recently  in  Stuttgart  the  SiiddeutscJie 
Blatter  fiir  JioJiere  Unterrichtsanstalten,  by  K.  Erbe,  The  fifth 
number  of  the  Pddagogische  Universitats-Seminar  zujena  has 
been  published  also.  It  contains  a  number  of  articles  by 
members  of  the  seminary  on  subjects  relating  to  instruction 
and  school  management. 

Pedagogical  science  has  been  recently  enriched  by  several 
noteworthy  books.  Professor  Fr.  Schultze  of  Dresden,  the 
translator  of  Herbert  Spencer's  Education,  published  in  1893 
Deutsche  Erziehtmg,''  which  gives  an  eloquent  and  popular 
exposition  of  educational  ideas  as  developed  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Herbart.  The  System  der  Pddagogik,  by  Professor 
A.  Doringof  Berlin,  is  also  on  Herbartian  lines.  Although  the 
author  opposes  Herbart  in  several  points,  he  agrees  with  him  in 
the  essentials  of  aim  of  education  and  of  the  application  of 
educational  means — another  indication  that  no  new  educa- 
tional system  can  appear  without  relating  itself  to  that  of  Her- 
bart. Very  important  for  the  development  of  education  as  a 
science  in  Germany  is  the  present  attention  given  to  the  history 
of  education.  Although  there  are  a  number  of  historical 
sketches  of  German  pedagogy,  such  as  those  by  K.  v.  Raumer, 
K.  Schmidt,  K.  A.  Schmidt,  and  others,  none  of  these  satisfy 
strict  scientific  demands.  The  ground  is,  moreover,  so  exten- 
sive that  no  one  man  can  easily  cover  it.  In  the  first  place, 
a  number  of  preparatory  works  must  be  provided.     As  such 

*  Noticed  at  length  in  the  Educational  Review,  VII  :  388. 

*  See  Educational  Review,  VII :  35. 
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may  be  considered  the  voluminous  collection  of  authorities  by 
Dr.  Kehrbach  of  Berlin,  the  Mojuiuienta  Ger]nanicB  pcedagogica, 
eighteen  volumes  of  which  have  appeared.  To  aid  in  this 
work  a  society  for  the  history  of  education  in  Germany  has 
been  formed,  with  headquarters  in  Berlin.  This  society  issues 
yearly  a  number  of  pamphlet  publications  which  contain  very 
valuable  material  for  the  history  of  education.  All  that  has 
been  accomplished  in  this  department  in  the  last  few  years  in 
Germany  has  been  summarized  by  Dr.  Kehrbach. 

A  large  work  will  be  published  at  Langensalza  by  Beyer  u. 
Sohne,  edited  by  the  present  writer,  that  will  embrace  all  depart- 
ments of  pedagogy,  including  the  fundamental  sciences,  ethics 
and  psychology;  the  auxiliary  sciences,  physiology  and  medi- 
cine; theoretical  and  practical  pedagogy.  Over  a  hundred  of 
Germany's  educators,  scholars,  and  authors  are  assisting  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work.  The  title  is  to  be  Encyklopddisclics 
Handbuch  dcr  Pddagogik,  and  it  will  be  issued  in  monthly  parts 
containing  about  eighty  pages.  Until  now  we  have  had  only 
one  similarly  comprehensive  work,  the  Schmidf sche  Encyklo- 
pddie.  But  many  of  the  articles  are  now  out  of  date,  and  many 
are  written  from  a  one-sided  theological  standpoint.  Articles 
on  hygiene  and  other  applications  of  modern  science  are  entirely 
wanting.  And  so  it  seems  necessary  to  present  to  our  con- 
temporaries a  comprehensive  view  of  the  present  state  of 
scientific  pedagogy  in  Germany. 

W.  Rein 

Jena 

Other  articles  on  education  in  Germany  have  appeared  in  the  Educational 
Review  as  follows  :  The  German  Emperor's  Address  to  the  commission  on  school 
reform,  February,  1891  ;  Results  of  the  Prussian  commission  on  school  reform,  by 
Professor  Henry  Wood,  March,  1891  ;  Contemporary  educational  thought  in  Prus- 
sia, by  Friedrich  Kirchner,  May,  1891  ;  The  present  condition  of  the  German  uni- 
versities, by  Professor  M.  M.  Curtis,  June,  1891  ;  Impressions  of  German  schools, 
by  Mr.  John  T.  Priiice,  October,  1891  ;  The  educated  proletariat  in  Germany, 
November,  1891  ;  Contemporary  educational  thought  in  Germany,  by  Ernst  von 
Salhvurk,  April,  1893  ;  The  universities  of  Germany,  by  Professor  E.  D.  Perry, 
March,  1894. 


VI 

WOMAN'S  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

There  is  much  talk  nowadays  about  the  wonderful  energy, 
the  recuperative  power,  the  achievement  of  the  South — talk 
with  a  sufificient  basis  of  truth  for  honest  pride.  But  while  we 
exploit  our  successes,  what  of  our  failures?  Some  attention  to 
them  is  necessary  to  keep  in  poise  self-estimate,  which  other- 
wise becomes,  like  all  other  partisanship  of  undisciplined  emo- 
tions, topheavy  and  injurious. 

Failure,  while  not  necessarily  a  reproach,  becomes  so  when 
preventable;  and  who  that  knows  the  condition  of  Southern 
female  education  can  deny  that  it  brings  upon  us  this 
reproach?  The  attitude  of  the  South  toward  the  education  of 
women,  while  not  liberal  or  even  intelligent,  is,  at  the  same 
time,  not  unique.  This  is  not  hypercriticism  on  the  one  hand 
or  apology  on  the  other,  but  simply  a  candid  statement  of 
facts  that  speak  for  themselves.  To  this  end  the  discussion  of 
faults  must  be  accompanied  by  whatever  may  be  urged  in 
explanation  or  palliation  of  them,  and  since  no  result  can  be 
justly  judged  save  in  the  light  of  its  causes,  I  must,  first  of  all, 
consider  the  causes  of  the  existing  situation. 

The  illiberality  of  the  South  toward  the  education  of  women 
is  not,  as  has  been  said,  unique  ;  from  behind  defenses  old  as  the 
world  itself  she  hurls  at  her  critics  the  just  tu  q7iogiic,"\^&t  him 
that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone !"  There  is  perhaps  no 
question  of  universal  interest  toward  which  mankind  have  been 
so  consistently  and  unworthily  conservative  as  that  of  woman's 
education.  The  extreme  character  of  this  conservatism  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  even  the  Greek  with  his  wade  and 
independent  culture  could  not  break  the  precedent;  for  the 
race  and  age  that  produced  Socrates  and  Plato  made  intel- 
lectuality in  woman  a  badge  of  the  demi-monde. 

It  has  taken  the  world  six  thousand  years  to  bring  itself  to 
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consent  to  the  Harvard  Annex,  and  even  now  there  are  not 
lacking  hints  of  misgivings  lest  that  step  may  have  been  over- 
hasty.  Though  the  question  of  woman's  education  commands 
a  growing  respect,  an  increasing  tribute  of  graver  thought  and 
wider  and  more  enlightened  effort,  the  press  still  now  and 
then  sends  a  Parthian  dart  at  this  some  time  stock  subject  of 
ridicule;  society  still  takes  its  fling  at  the  has  bleu  ;  and  the 
Vassar  girl  must  still  face  the  derision  directed  against  her  as 
the  representative  of  that  hybrid  intellectuahsm  substituted 
by  modern  times  for  the  purely  feminine  article  so  m.uch  in 
vogue  since  Adam  divorced  Lilith  for  strong-mindedness  and 
took  unto  himself  the  supposedly  more  docile  Eve.  Six  thou- 
sand years  to  win  the  mere  acknowledgment  of  the  right  to 
think  and  know:  this  is  the  tardy  gift  to  its  daughters  of  a 
civilization  that  boasts  itself  the  culmination  of  the  world's 
lifetime  of  development — and  the  gift  not  yet  in  fee  simple, 
but  hampered  with  conditions  and  weak  with  the  limitations 
that  accompany  all  new  charities.  Proofs  of  this  illiberality 
abound;  here  is  one  that  the  writer  chanced  upon  even  now: 
The  Nation  of  January  28,  1892,  has  the  following  note  from 
the  last  Harvard  University  Bulletin:  "The  petition  of  Miss 
Maria  Hamilton  Carter  that  she  be  allowed  to  take  the  gradu- 
ate course  in  psychology  with  Professor  James  this  year  was 
considered,  and  the  secretary  was  directed  to  say  to  Miss 
Carter  that  such  request  cannot  now  be  granted  by  the 
university." 

To  further  illustrate  the  tenacious  conservatism — perhaps 
better  named  opposition — that  has  immemorially  made  the 
education  of  women  a  travesty  of  training,  I  may  cite  the 
example,  in  modern  times,  of  Germany.  This  land  of  uni- 
versities for  men,  this  leader  of  nineteenth  century  philosophic 
thought,  this  educational  organizer  par  exeellenee  of  the 
world,  this  exponent  of  present  day  enlightenment,  feeds  its 
women  on  intellectual  pap  and  keeps  them  in  feudal  subjec- 
tion. Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  South,  whose  civilization 
has  been  formed  upon  tradition  and  regulated  by  precedent, 
strong  with  all  the  strength  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness  and 
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self-sufficiency,  should  eye  the  new  order  askance?  Is  it 
strange  that  some  Southern  men  meet  it  with  visor  down  and 
lance  in  rest,  and  that  some  Southern  women  fear  it  as  a  ruth- 
less iconoclast? 

The  philanthropy  of  Mirabeau  the  elder,  self-styled  "the 
friend  of  man,"  waxed  to  intensity  in  the  aristocratic  seclu- 
sion of  his  castle,  but  vanished  in  thin  air  with  one  whiff  from 
the  "garlicky  breaths  of  the  people";  the  Southerner's  democ- 
racy, notwithstanding  his  apparent  adhesion  to  republicanism 
for  two  hundred  years,  is  much  of  the  same  pattern — you 
must  not  put  his  principles  to  too  severe  a  test;  this  "new 
order"  is  to  him  a  democracy  of  a  startling  kind — a  sort  of 
modernity  run  mad.  Not  that  he  is  incapable  of  dissenting 
from  the  dicta  of  ancestral  Lord  Thomases  and  Lady  Susans, 
but  that  he  is  accustomed  to  treating  new  phases  of  civiliza- 
tion as  Lamb  says  a  Scotchman  does  a  metaphor:  "Stopping 
it  like  a  suspected  person  in  an  enemy's  country."  He  does 
not  "right  about  face"  in  his  opinions  at  the  command  of  an 
upstart  century  or  two — he  whose  beliefs  have  the  sanction  of 
all  past  time! 

Furthermore,  the  Southerner's  standard  of  best  womanhood 
has  never  been  an  intellectual  one;  it  has  been  rather  a  stand- 
ard of  social  and  domestic  graces  and  virtues,  and  the  type  of 
womanhood  developed  under  it  has,  in  its  way,  been  of  such 
ideal  excellence  that  any  change  was  feared  as  a  possibly 
hurtful  innovation.  In  the  minds  of  many  Southerners 
woman's  intellectual  enfranchisement  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  her  political  enfranchisement,  a  result  that  seems  to  them 
at  one  with  the  disruption  of  society. 

It  is  a  palpable  injustice  to  visit  on  the  higher  education  of 
women,  merely  for  its  incorporation  in  the  platform  of  the 
so-called  "woman's  movement,"  the  discredit  and  reproach  too 
often  brought  upon  that  movement  by  the  poor  judgment, 
extravagance,  and  bad  taste  of  many  of  its  leaders;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  an  injustice  whose  cause  takes  somewhat  the 
color  of  chivalry  and  reason.  Not  so  the  opposition  of  that 
class  who,  taking  as  their  shibboleth  the  dictum  of  Rousseau, 
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that  "all  the  education  of  women  should  be  relative  to  men," 
are  to  be  wholly  condemned  for  narrowness  and  selfishness. 
This  class,  while  wishing  to  find  in  woman  not  only  amiability, 
neatness,  thrift,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  skilled  hand,  but  also 
endurance,  self-control,  and  the  stimulus  of  intelligent  appre- 
ciation, yet  fail  to  connect  these  with  liberal  education. 

Still  another  class  think  so  meanly  of  her  powers  as  to 
consider  worse  than  superfluous  any  advantages  of  training 
not  sanctioned  by  dateless  and  niggardly  custom.  There  is, 
besides,  a  host  of  those  who,  with  a  distinct  sense — even  a 
conviction — of  her  indisputable  claims  to  better  training, 
nevertheless  sit  idly  by  under  the  spell  of  a  fatal  inertia. 

Southern  women,  too,  must  share  the  responsibility  for 
the  untoward  conditions  of  their  education;  their  almost 
unquestioning  acceptance  through  many  generations  of  time- 
honored  ideals  and  methods  is  at  least  presumptive  evidence 
of  their  satisfaction  with  them.  This  indifference  of  the 
women  to  their  educational  betterment  is  largely  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  on  this,  as  on  most  questions  of 
large  and  grave  import,  been  accustomed  to  receive  the  opin- 
ions of  their  fathers  and  brothers.  But  more  influential  still 
in  this  direction  is  the  custom  of  early  introducing  the  callow 
Southern  girl  into  society.  This  making  the  young  girl  a  social 
pivot  is  a  crudity  that  marks  our  civilization  still  provincial. 
It  is,  for  many  reasons,  hurtful  alike  to  the  girl  and  to  society. 
Characteristic  of  all  America,  it  is  specially  characteristic  of 
the  South,  where  it  does  especial  harm  by  creating  in  social 
pleasure  a  fatally  strong  rival  interest  to  study  and  training. 

Southern  ideals  of  womanliness  contribute  to  the  same 
result ;  they  make  marriage  the  one  objective  of  woman's  life, 
home  her  only  sphere,  and  so  fixed  is  opinion  on  these  points 
that,  hitherto,  they  have  hardly  been  discussed.  A  professor 
in  a  Southern  school  of  the  highest  grade  was  explaining  to  his 
class  of  young  ladies  a  proposed  course  of  study;  when  he 
announced  that  it  would  cover  three  or  four  years  gentle 
brows  arched  dubiously  and  soft  eyes  looked  deprecatingly  as 
with  delightful  naivete  came  the  question,  "Ah,  but  when  are 
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we  to  get  married,  then?"  This  is  no  condemnation  of  the 
ideal  that  exalts  wifehood  and  motherhood  to  the  supreme 
position  in  woman's  life — on  the  contrary,  such  ideals  are  right 
and  noble,  and  are  to  be  respected  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
the  expression  of  natural  law,  but  they  are  to  be  condemned 
when  the  narrowness  of  their  limitations  becomes  an  abuse. 
Marriage  must  ever  remain  the  natural  objective  and  home  the 
best  sphere  for  nearly  all  women ;  but  there  are  many  who  do 
not  marry,  and  so  long  as  there  are  thousands  of  this  class 
doing  efficiently  the  world's  work,  not  merely  in  the  home,  but 
wherever  they  may  find  it,  so  long  it  cannot  be  granted  that 
these  are  the  only  objective  and  only  sphere  of  woman.  The 
ideals  that  hamper  the  usefulness  of  such  women,  that  degrade 
them  with  dependence  by  closing  the  channels  of  self-mainte- 
nance, and  that  thus  bring  reproach  upon  them  are  to  that 
extent  false.  Tried  by  any  right  standard,  these  ideals  are 
defective.  The  wisdom  of  the  ages  has  been  put  under  con- 
tribution to  perfect  man  in  his  various  occupations;  in  prepa- 
ration for  these,  from  the  lowest  handcraft  to  the  work 
employing  the  highest  faculties,  training  has  been  considered 
indispensable  to  success.  But  the  tasks  of  woman,  conceded 
to  be  the  most  delicate,  the  most  difficult,  the  most  sacred  in 
life,  are  left  to  the  direction  of  instinct  and  such  powers  as 
form  her  natural  endowment.  This  is  not  merely  absence  of 
logic,  it  is  stultification. 

Another  cause  of  the  low  state  of  woman's  education  in  the 
South  is  that  industrialism  that  measures  individual  worth  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  that  counts  a  country's  growth  by 
factories  rather  than  by  schools,  and  drowns  the  voice  of  the 
spirit  with  the  tumultuous  clamors  of  the  body.  This  cramp- 
ing utilitarianism  which  clogs  the  world's  true  progress  to-day 
may  be  somewhat  more  active  in  the  South  than  elsewhere  by 
reason  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  her  by  the  Civil  War. 
After  so  long  a  prostration  her  surviving  energies  were  neces- 
sarily directed  to  supply  the  needs  of  mere  existence,  and  her 
new  life  thus  received  a  bias  of  materialism  that  continues  to 
control  it,  though  without  sufficient  reason. 
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Such  facts  as  these  explain,  in  part,  the  seeming  paradox 
that  a  people  whose  very  name  is  a  synonym  for  devotion  to 
woman  are  laggards  in  the  line  of  her  truest  advance — explain, 
and  to  some  extent  palliate,  but  cannot  justify,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  justify  the  crudity,  the  superficiality,  the  imper- 
fection of  Southern  education  for  girls,  stamped  upon  it  by  a 
comparison  with  the  standards  and  methods  that  everywhere 
prevail  in  boys'  schools,  and  are  also  unfailingly  characteristic 
of  the  best  schools  for  girls  in  other  places. 

The  following  statistics  taken  from  Klemm's  introduction 
to  Helen  Lange's  Education  of  Women  in  Europe  show,  so  far 
as  statistics  of  grades  may  show,  the  extent  to  which  Southern 
girls  are  offered  the  advantages  of  coeducation: 

I.  Annexes  to  male  colleges:  Ladies'  Annex,  Southwestern 
University,  Georgetown,  Tex. 

II.  State  Universities  open  to  both  sexes:  Texas,  Missis- 
sippi. 

III.  Other  colleges  and  seminaries  open  to  women:  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Mississippi,  West  Virginia,  each,  i ;  Maryland, 
2;  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  4  each,  one  of  these  in  each 
State  being  for  negroes. 

This  poor  showing  is  farther  discounted  by  the  fact  that  these 
statistics  reveal  nothing  either  of  the  real  rank  of  the  institu- 
tions mentioned  or  of  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  them. 
Some  of  them  we  know  to  be  not  of  the  best.  It  is  beyond 
dispute  that  in  the  South  the  best  high-grade  schools  for 
boys  do  not  usually  receive  girls,  and  that  Southern  sentiment 
is  almost  universally  against  their  receiving  them.  Thus 
Southern  women  must  forego  the  training  that  would  enable 
them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  best  trained  women 
of  other  sections,  since  the  schools  provided  for  them  do  not 
give  this  training,  and  they  are  excluded  from  the  boys'  schools 
that  might  give  it.  Not  only  so,  but  so  strong  and  persistent 
is  the  inconsistency,  the  unreason,  of  those  who  direct  the 
education  of  women  that,  when  at  last  belated  civilization  has 
dragged  itself  to  practical  attention  to  this  part  of  its  neglected 
development,  it  substitutes    for  the   educational  theory  and 
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practice  established  as  best  by  the  accumulated  experience 
of  mankind,  doctrinaire  schemes  and  inefficient  foundations. 
To  illustrate:  From  the  earliest  civilization  to  the  present  edu- 
cational forces  have  moved  primarily  along  intellectual  rather 
than  professional  and  industrial  lines;  such  seemed  to  the 
world's  apprehension  the  most  generally  important  need  of 
man,  the  bread-winner,  and  yet  for  woman,  whose  power  is 
not  physical,  but  distinctively,  constitutionally,  inevitably 
emotional,  moral,  intellectual — for  her  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  make  training  primarily  industrial.  A  notable 
instance  of  this  inversion  of  natural  order  is  furnished  by  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  which,  without  having  founded  one 
college  for  the  liberal  education  of  her  daughters,  is  just  estab- 
lishing at  large  expense  an  industrial  college  for  women.' 

The  truism  that  no  individual,  institution,  or  nation  can  be 
better  than  its  best  ideals  is  illustrated  by  the  Southern  educa- 
tional ideal  for  women,  as  expressed  in  its  schools,  and  espe- 
cially in  its  colleges.  This  is  spoken  not  of  the  exceptional  but 
the  characteristic  schools.  Too  often  these  schools  are  estab- 
lished, not  for  the  purpose  of  thorough  education,  but  simply 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  or  money-making;  starting,  as  they 
often  do,  with  wholly  insufficient  means,  and  depending  for 
support  upon  annual  patronage,  they  enter  upon  a  struggle 
which,  even  if  it  does  not  precipitate  them  into  superficiality 
and  clap-trap,  inevitably  handicaps  usefulness,  since  it  means 
few  and  poorly  paid  teachers  and  inadequate  equipment.  The 
legitimate  object  of  a  college  is  not  to  get  bread  and  meat  and 
money  for  a  dozen  or  two  people,  but  to  prepare  the  scores 
and  hundreds  that  from  time  to  time  come  under  its  direction 
to  do  the  best  possible  work  for  themselves  and  mankind. 
This  departure  from  its  true  mission  is  the  confession  of  ineffi- 
ciency and  should  be  the  signal  of  death;  but  it  is  not,  for 
these  educational  "pot-boilers"  seem  to  have  a  perpetual 
lease  of  life.  In  truth,  the  more  successful  in  their  real  objects 
they  become  the  more  unworthy  as  educating  influences  they 

'  The  Governor  of  South  Carolina  has  just  recommended  in  his  message  (Nov- 
ember, 1893)  the  admission  of  girls  to  the  State  college,  hitherto  open  to  boys  only. 
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prove.  What  a  contrast  in  this  respect  do  we  find  between 
the  Southern  girls'  and  the  Southern  boys'  college :  the  first 
is  not  esteemed  a  success  unless  it  declares  dividends ;  the 
second  is  not  expected  to  be  even  self-sustaining,  but  is  ad- 
judged a  failure  if  lacking  endowment  to  make  it  independ- 
ent of  that  annual  patronage  usually  the  sole  dependence  of 
the  girls'  school.  The  comparative  equipment  of  the  two  and 
the  popular  estimate  of  their  relative  importance  are  shown 
by  statistics  taken  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1888-89,  ^s  given  below: 

Averao-e  Values 


Male 

Female 

$129,823.44 

13,487.32 

136,053.13 

7,587.00 

24,427.00 

5722 

$38,181.04 

732.14 
2,909.82 
2,176.00 

Productive  t  unds 

Benefactions     

Income 

7,522.00 

1371 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  the  value  of  each 
item  of  equipment  is  for  the  boys'  schools  at  least  three  times 
that  for  the  girls'  schools,  and  in  some  instances  much  more. 
It  maybe  added  that  while  only  8  out  of  the  112  girls'  schools 
received  benefactions,  48  of  the  90  boys'  schools  were  thus 
helped. 

Foremost  among  the  things  to  be  condemned  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Southern  girls'  colleges  is  the  heterogencousness 
of  the  work  required  of  the  teachers.  Such  an  exception  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  which  favors,  almost  to  the  point  of 
making  it  essential,  minute  specialization  in  every  kind  of 
work,  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  weakness;  there  could  be  no 
better  indication  of  this  indifference — perhaps  contempt  were 
the  fitter  word — with  which  the  education  of  women  is. 
regarded. 

Bryce  in  his  Americaji  Comnionivcalth  tells  of  a  "Western 
University"  whose  "faculty"  consisted  of  the  president  and 
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his  wife.  A  glance  over  the  catalogues  of  Southern  girls' 
schools  shows  this  principle  of  the  concentration  of  forces  to 
be  very  active.  In  illustration  of  this  and  other  eccentricities 
of  Southern  girls'  schools,  here  are  some  statistics  taken  from 
the  catalogues  of  a  number  of  representative  schools  in  the 
12  Southern  States:  In  20  such  schools  there  are  only  3  dis- 
tinctly good  courses  in  English,  and  only  i  department  of 
English  with  its  own  professor.  Curious  and  manifold  are  the 
combinations  of  subjects  under  one  teacher;  here  area  few: 
Higher  mathematics,  sciences,  mental  and  moral  philosophy; 
mathematics,  sciences,  French,  German ;  Latin,  geology, 
astronomy,  history ;  mathematics,  Greek,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  natural  sciences;  English,  sciences,  history,  pri- 
mary and  introductory  classes.  In  one  catalogue  English  is 
thus  distributed  :  English  and  guitar,  English  and  mathematics, 
English  composition  and  history  and  literature;  and  this  in 
a  school  that  claims  to  be  -'the  largest  and  best  equipped 
educational  establishment  in  the  South,"  "to  have  contri- 
buted  a  larger  share  to  the  advancement  of  learning  than  any 
similar  private  agency,"  and  to  have  "a  charter  that  gives  full 
university  privileges." 

The  president  of  one  of  these  schools  declared  that  he 
Tvould  not  have  a  teacher  whose  hours  were  to  be  limited  or 
who  was  not  willing  to  teach  anything  he  required.  Another 
of  these  schools,  where  Latin,  English,  French,  and  science 
made  one  chair,  required  that  each  teacher  should,  in  addition 
to  the  duties  of  her  Special  department,  superintend  pupils 
one  week  in  succession,  looking  after  health,  habits,  manners; 
and,  as  presiding  oflficer,  call  the  boarders'  roll,  require  daily 
exercise  of  young  ladies,  do  their  shopping,  accompany  them 
to  public  worship  and  Sunday  school,  superintend  all  bell 
ringing,  and  preside  in  lecture  hall  from  7  to  9  P.  M.  It  is 
needless  to  say  after  this  array  of  facts  that  twenty-five  hours 
a  week  in  the  classroom  is  not  an  unusual  requirement  of  the 
teacher.  Indeed,  the  principle  on  which  teachers'  work  is 
apportioned  seems  to  be  that  implied  in  the  question  of  the 
little  darky  who,  having  apparently  finished  his  task,  called 
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out,  "Miss  Sary,  I  done  full  up  de  jug;  mus'  I  put  any  mo' 
in't?" 

All  this,  besides  implying  a  reckless  disregard  of  justice, 
presupposes  an  impossible  perfection  of  attainment,  versa- 
tility of  powers,  and  flexibility  of  adaptiveness  in  the  teacher. 
Even  if  such  mental  phenomena  could  be  found  in  teachers 
whose  salaries  possibly  average,  in  the  case  of  women,  $400 
and  board,  there  is  not  one  woman — or  man  either — in  ten 
thousand  that  ought  or  could  stand  the  physical  strain  of 
such  work  well  done. 

One  bold,  adventurous  catalogue,  scorning  the  restraints  upon 
immortal  mind  represented  by  the  restrictions  on  female  edu- 
cation, makes  a  mad  break  from  thralldom  and  lands  itself  in 
the  terra  incognita  of  Volapiik.  "A  course  in  Volapiik"  I  these 
are  the  words,  set  down  large  that  all  may  read.  Ye  gods ! 
who  could  have  thought  it?  justice  at  last  to  women — poetic 
justice!  What  a  handsome  amende  the  tardy  ages  make. 
Woman,  who  has  been  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  old 
sciences,  is  to  have  a  new  one,  all  to  herself — one  that  men 
know  nothing  about — and,  best  of  all,  it  is  to  be  a  neiv  tongue  ! 
What  regard  for  the  eternal  fitnesses!  Why  further  example? 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  catalogues  show  all  the  vagaries  of 
the  empiricism  that  must  characterize  an  educational  system 
without  standards  and  without  tests. 

Another  evil  is  the  illogical  administration  of  the  curric- 
ulum, stress  being  laid  upon  departments  of  mere  accomplish- 
ment rather  than  upon  those  of  essential  training;  elocution, 
painting,  music,  calisthenics,  in  the  interest  of  advertisement, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  demand  at  home  and  in  society  for 
some  immediate,  visible  sign  of  attainment,  being  permitted 
to  infringe  upon  the  time  necessary  to  success  in  more  impor- 
tant studies.  This  evil  is  strongly  intrenched  in  public  favor, 
being  a  slightly  widened  form  of  the  eighteenth  century  stay- 
at-home,  make-goose-berry-wine,  mind-your-lord-and-master 
standard  of  womanly  accomplishment.  The  study  of  the 
mother-tongue,  for  example,  is  generally  confined  to  elementary 
grammatical  work  in  the  lower  classes,  a  modicum  of   text- 
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book  rhetoric  in  the  junior,  and  text-book  literature,  chiefly 
statistical,  in  the  senior. 

That  ignorance  and  disregard  of  health  laws  so  characteristic 
of  schoolgirls  generally  as  undoubtedly  to  produce  or  foster 
diseases  that  become  the  cogenital  taint  of  generations,  finds 
no  exception  among  Southern  girls,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
inadequately  met  by  their  training.  There  is  an  imperative 
need  in  every  girls'  college  of  a  competent  woman  instructor 
to  give  practical  and  intimate  talks  to  the  pupils  on  the  care 
of  the  body,  thus  imparting  such  knowledge  of  the  laws 
governing  it  as  will  compel  even  ordinary  intelligence  to 
observance  of  them.  The  unreasonable  number  of  studies 
required  of  girls  or  permitted  them  has  a  practical  bearing 
upon  this  point ;  they  often  carry  eight  or  ten  subjects  at  a 
time — about  twice  as  many  as  are  allowed  boys — having 
besides  the  additional  tax  of  preparing  for  public  exhibitions 
at  the  close  of  each  term— this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  stress 
of  examinations  is  upon  them  and  vitality  is  already  lowered 
by  the  session's  work.  The  faultiness  of  a  system  that  permits 
such  a  waste  of  vital  force  is  evident.  It  is  possible  in  girls' 
schools  only  because  the  education  of  girls  has  not,  in  the  eye 
of  the  public,  reached  that  degree  of  importance  that  connects 
it  with  the  public  weal  and  so  commands  public  attention. 

The  logical  precedent,  however,  of  college  improvement  is 
the  establishment  of  a  university  and  the  articulation  with  it 
of  the  primary  and  the  secondary  schools.  The  university  is 
the  center  of  gravity  in  the  educational  system.  Its  necessity 
as  a  regulating  principle  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  every 
enlightened  State  provides  in  its  system  of  education  for  men 
this  regulative  influence  of  university  education  and  subordi- 
nates the  lower  grades  of  education  to  its  direction  and  control. 
'  The  university  commands  the  educational  movement.  That 
no  State,  save  those  that  have  co-education,  however  enlight- 
ened, makes  such  provision  for  its  young  women  is  but  added 
proof  of  the  unjust  discrimination  against  women  as  such. 
There  is  at  least  one  State-endowed  boys'  school  of  high  grade 
to  be  found  in  each  State  of  the  Union,  in  some  States  there 
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are  two  or  there;  with  the  exception  of  Normal  Schools,  there 
is  not  for  girls  one  such  school  in  the  United  States. 

Backward  as  the  world  may  be  in  this  matter,  its  widening 
intelligence  is  beginning  to  doubt  the  justice  of  that  law  of 
intellectual  primogeniture  which  has  hitherto  invested  men 
only  with  the  highest  privileges  of  education,  and  the  State 
must  inevitably  come  at  last,  under  the  demands  of  progress 
and  justice,  to  the  practical  recognition  of  the  educational 
rights  of  its  daughters  that  it  makes  in  the  case  of  its  sons. 
The  need  of  this  recognition  at  once  is  imperative  in  the  South. 
Granted  the  paramount  importance  of  the  university  as  the 
articulating  and  molding  power  of  any  educational  system,  it 
follows  that  if  the  Southern  female  educational  system  is  to  be 
thus  developed  out  of  its  present  condition  of  incapacity,  it 
must  do  so  through  State  aid.  Ample  capital  is  indispensable. 
The  South  has  not  the  large  private  fortunes  that  so  often  in 
the  North  are  devoted  to  school  endowments.  So  numerous, 
varied,  and  urgent  are  the  demands  for  such  capital  as  she  has 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  toward  the 
higher  education  of  women,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  any 
corporative  or  private  enterprise  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
situation.  It  is  true  that  stock  companies  are  often  formed  in 
the  South  for  the  foundation  of  colleges  whose  avowed  object 
is  this  higher  education  of  women ;  but,  in  most  cases,  this  is 
a  part  of  the  booming  mania  so  characteristic  of  Southern  busi- 
ness life  at  present.  It  is  too  often  meaningless  except  as  an 
admission  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  for  so  crude  are 
the  ideas  as  to  the  needs  of  such  institutions,  or  so  meager  the 
means  provided,  that  in  no  case  is  there  money  enough  to  sus- 
tain them  efificiently.  To  cite  a  case  in  point:  A  certain 
Southern  town,  in  the  interest  of  its  "boom,"  organized  a  stock 
company  for  the  building  of  a  college,  purchased  an  eligible 
location,  erected  a  handsome  building,  furnished  dining  room, 
parlor,  and  dormitories  excellently,  and  recitation  rooms  par- 
tially, and  then,  without  laboratory,  observ^atory,  apparatus, 
museum,  library — without  even  a  reading  table,  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  establishment  as  "the  Vassar  of  the  South,"  and 
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with  S3 50  and  board  as  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  female 
collegiate  teachers,  made  a  published  announcement  that,  in 
order  to  secure  specialists  in  each  department,  the  college  paid 
its  teachers  at  least  one-third  more  than  did  other  Southern 
schools !  Such  conduct  as  this  can  be  attributed  only  to  dense 
ignorance  or  shameless  charlatanry.  Whatever  its  immediate 
cause,  its  results  must  be  the  responsibility  of  a  public  whose 
unintelligence,  indifference,  or  connivance  makes  such  mockery 
of  education  possible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  an 
extreme  case,  but  if  not  typical,  it  reveals  a  public  sentiment 
incompatible  with  educational  thoroughness  and  progressive- 
ness.  If  any  boys'  school  dared  make  such  unsustained  pre- 
tensions  it  would  be  hooted  out  of  existence. 

Until  standards  and  tests  such  as  prevail  in  male  schools  are 
applied  to  girls'  schools  in  the  South,  a  fatal  irresponsibility 
must  impair  their  dignity  and  efficiency.  A  university  by 
furnishing  such  standards  and  tests  would  afford  that  incentive 
to  thoroughness  in  the  lower  schools,  which  is  the  surest  guar- 
antee of  homogeneous  development  for  the  whole  system. 
So  far  is  the  South  from  this  at  present  that  every  female 
school,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  an  isolated  autonomy, 
independent  and  irresponsible  in  standard,  and  too  often 
arrogant  and  self-satisfied  in  its  ignorance. 

The  evils  here  set  forth,  though  discreditable,  are  not  unmiti- 
gated or  irremediable;  it  is  not  asserted  that  the  South  is 
stationary  in  the  education  of  women,  but  that  she  moves  too 
slowly;  not  that  there  is  no  improvement,  but  that  improve- 
ment is  embryonic  and  sporadic;  not  that  no  interest  exists, 
but  that  it  is  occasional  and  incidental.  It  is  evident  that 
until  this  movement  becomes  general,  this  improvement  char- 
acteristic, this  interest  sustained  and  deepening,  her  woman- 
hood is  intellectually  dishonored,  her  usefulness  impaired,  her 
civilization  discounted.  The  remedy  lies  in  such  an  education 
of  public  sentiment  as  shall  set  to  work  the  activities  of  reform. 

Mary  V.  Woodward 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


VII 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN 

ITS  USE  FOR   THE   IMPROVEMENT   OF  TEACHERS    NOW  AT 
WORK  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  review  or  criticise  the 
report,  but  to  make  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  its  use  as 
a  basis  of  study  for  teachers  now  at  work.  The  report  is  fully 
worthy  of  careful,  prolonged  investigation,  thought,  and  dis- 
cussion. In  fact,  I  know  of  no  book  upon  pedagogics  that  can 
be  studied  so  profitably  as  this  concensus  of  opinion  of  ninety 
of  the  picked  school  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
together  with  the  lucid  exposition  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

The  subjects  of  discussion  cover,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
the  main  questions  in  the  line  of  educational  progress.  The 
most  encouraging  fact  which  is  strongly  brought  out  in  the 
report,  is  the  substantial  agreement  in  regard  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  all  schools,  on  the  part  of  the  nine  committees, 
indorsed  by  the  Committee  of  Ten.  It  was  found  that  the 
university  and  high  school  had  precisely  the  same  needs  as 
the  primary  school.  The  whole  report  is  a  complete  recog- 
nition, in  fact,  of  the  immediate  wants  of  education  and  the 
necessity  of  renewed  study  and  more  thoughtful  application 
of  the  truth  found.  What  the  four  hundred  thousand  teachers 
now  at  work  in  the  common  schools  of  America  require,  is  a 
profound  feeling  that  there  is  something  much  better  for  the 
children  than  is  generally  applied  at  the  present  time  ;  and  that 
something  better  may  be  found  by  a  close  and  persistent  study. 
We  have  fully  arrived  at  a  period  in  our  common  school  his- 
tor}''  when  this  necessity  on  the  part  of  all  teachers  is  strikingly 
apparent.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  make  a  few  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  study  of  this  valuable  report  on  the  part  of  all 
teachers  in  this  country. 

479 
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First,  I  would  suggest  two  modes  of  circulating  the  report. 
It  should  be  very  carefully  indexed,  and  a  complete  syllabus 
of  study  made  for  the  whole  report ;  and  also,  a  syllabus  for 
each  conference  report.  The  syllabuses  should  include  ques- 
tions upon  the  most  pregnant  subjects,  and  the  correlations  of 
the  same  ideas  in  the  different  conference  reports.-  These 
should  be  made  ready  for  the  teachers,  bound  as  a  whole  and 
in  separate  numbers,  in  handy  forms  for  study.  Reports  in 
both  forms  should  be  made  available  at  a  small  cost  to  super- 
intendents, boards  of  education,  teachers,  and  the  public  gener- 
ally. I  might  add  that  to  each  report  of  each  committee  could 
be  added  a  list  of  the  best  books  bearing  upon  the  topics  of 
the  reports. 

The  time  is  fully  come  when  teachers*  meetings,  institutes, 
and  associations,  should  be  made  far  more  effective.  All 
teachers'  institutes  should  be  preceded  by  careful  study  of  the 
subjects  presented.  The  teachers  should  come  to  the  meet- 
ings fully  prepared  to  hear  discussions  and  take  part  in  them. 
For  instance,  each  report  of  the  committees  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  for  preliminary  study.  The  teachers 
should  come  to  such  meetings  with  their  heads  full  of  ques- 
tions, and  their  hearts  full  of  experience.  In  the  discussion  of 
a  complete  report  of  one  of  the  committees,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  if  possible,  should  be  selected  to  lead  the  discus- 
sion, or  some  expert  in  the  same  direction. 

For  instance,  a  superintendent  may  distribute  the  report 
upon  natural  history  among  all  his  teachers,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  in  one  month  it  is  to  be  discussed  under  the  leader- 
ship of  some  expert  upon  the  subject.  One-half  of  the  time 
of  the  meeting  should  be  taken  for  general  discussion,  under 
the  skillful  direction  of  a  competent  moderator  who  has  the 
skill  and  tact  to  call  out  the  best  from  every  teacher,  who  can 
ask  pointed  questions,  such  as  the  following:  i.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  this  proposition?  2.  What  have  you  against  it? 
3.  What  do  you  know  about  its  actual  application  in  school? 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  report  is  the 
demand  for  the  introduction  of  new  studies  in  the  primary  and 
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grammar  grades.  The  following  paragraphs,  taken  from  differ- 
ent reports,  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  very  profitable  discus- 
sion. The  conference  upon  physics,  chemistry,  and  astronomy 
recommends: 

I.  That  the  study  of  simple  natural  phenomena  be  introduced  into  the 
elementary  schools  and  that  this  study,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  pursued  by 
means  of  experiments  carried  on  by  the  pupil ;  also  that  in  connection 
therewith,  in  the  upper  grades  of  these  schools,  practice  be  given  in  the  use 
of  simple  instruments  for  making  physical  measurements. 

The  conference  upon  the  study  of  natural  history  passed  the 
following  resolution  unanimously: 

Resolved,  That  the  study  of  natural  history  in  both  the  elementary  school 
and  the  high  school  should  be  by  direct  observational  study  with  the  spec- 
imens in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  and  that  in  the  work  below  the  high 
school  no  text-book  should  be  used. 

The  report  of  this  conference  is  full  of  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  teaching  of  natural  history,  paragraphs  4  and  5  on  p.  143 
being  especially  valuable.  Geography,  although  not  in  name 
a  new  study,  is  in  reality  new,  as  it  is  presented  by  the  con- 
ference upon  geography.  The  whole  description  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  geography,  beginning  on  p.  2 1 1 ,  is  most  excellent. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  observation,  in  all  the  subjects  of  study 
in  which  that  mental  process  can  be  applied,  is  repeatedly 
urged.  The  Committee  of  Ten  makes  a  very  important  sug- 
gestion in  regard  to  field  study,  which  I  here  quote  from  p.  50: 

The  Committee  venture  to  suggest  further  that,  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular school  sessions  in  the  morning,  one  afternoon  in  every  week  should  be 
used  for  out-of-door  instruction  in  geography,  botany,  zoology,  and  geology, 
these  afternoon  and  Saturday  morning  exercises  being  counted  as  regular 
work  for  the  teachers  who  conduct  them. 

My  suggestion,  then,  is  that  the  passages  above  quoted  and 
referred  to,  be  printed  as  a  syllabus,  including  questions  such 
as  these : 

I.  Should  the  natural  sciences,  including  botany,  zoology, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  physiography,  be  introduced  into  the 
primary  schools?  2.  Is  not  the  curriculum  at  present  so  full 
that  the  introduction  of  new  studies  would  be  an  imposition 
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upon  both  teachers  and  pupils?  3.  What  is  the  probable 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  these  sciences  upon  pupils? 
4.  What  relation  have  these  sciences  to  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing? 5.  What  to  writing?  6.  What  to  number?  7.  What 
means,  apparatus,  etc.,  are  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  these 
subjects  in  primary  schools?  8.  What  means  are  generally  at 
hand,  near  and  around  most  schoolhouses?  9.  What  is  the 
chief  difficulty  in   the  way  of    introducing   these    subjects? 

10.  If  the  elementary  sciences  are  properly  taught,  related  to 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  will  not  the  "3  R's"  be  far 
better  learned  than  by  teaching  them  in  the  old  isolated  way? 

11.  If  all  these  subjects  should  not  be  introduced  at  once, 
in  what  order  should  they  be  introduced?  12,  What  sub- 
jects should  be  admitted  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
grades?     13.  Discuss  methods  of  teaching  elementary  science. 

14.  Should  one  topic  be  exhausted  before  another  is  taken  up? 

15.  Is  the  plan  of  Mr.  Jackman  in  his  Nature  Study  a  proper 
one?  16.  In  what  schools  are  these  subjects  now  taught? 
17.  What  means  shall  be  taken  to  instruct  the  teachers  in 
the  new  subjects? 

Let  another  topic  be  the  great  importance  of  field  study. 
Then  ask  such  questions  as  these: 

I.  Is  the  suggestion  of  President  Eliot,  that  Saturday  morn- 
ing should  be  taken  for  this  purpose,  a  good  one?  2.  Can 
children  learn  more  under  good  direction  in  the  field  than  they 
can  in  the  schoolroom?  3.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  take 
at  least  one  day  in  a  week  for  field  study?  4.  How  should 
field  study  be  directed?  5.  What  have  you  in  your  vicinity 
for  such  study?  6.  Have  you  studied  carefully  the  three 
reports  upon  the  introduction  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
astronomy?  7.  Upon  natural  history?  8.  Upon  geography? 
9.  What  suggestions  made  in  these  reports  are  you  now 
applying  in  school? 

History  may  be  taken  up  in  the  same  way,  selecting  a  few 
excerpts  from  the  report,  such  as : 

That  the  work  of  history  should  begin  with  elementary  studies  in  biog- 
raphy and  mythology,  re-enforced  by  good  historical  reading,  needs  no  argu- 
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ment.     The  interest  of  the  pupil  is  thus  stimulated  and  he  is  prepared  to 
take  up  more  serious  study  when  the  time  comes. 

First  of  all  comes  the  preliminary  question,  at  what  time  may  children 
profitably  begin  to  study  history  ?  Upon  this  subject  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  concurrence  of  opinion  among  the  persons  whom  we  have  con- 
sulted. An  interest  in  the  stories  and  adventures  in  which  history  abounds 
may  be  cultivated  as  soon  as  children  begin  to  read  at  all.  On  the  question 
where  the  formal  and  systematic  study  of  history  is  to  begin,  there  is 
more  divergence  ;  two  of  the  most  eminent  New  England  superintendents 
say,  at  ten  years  ;  others  would  begin  at  about  twelve.  In  the  opinion  of 
your  conference  children  from  nine  to  eleven  may  well  begin  by  reading 
historical  selections  from  standard  authors,  and  the  careful  study  of  history 
ought  not  to  be  delayed  beyond  the  eleventh,  or  at  the  latest,  the  twelfth 
year;  our  recommendations  (Resolutions  12,  14)  provide  for  at  least  two 
years  of  methodical  study  of  history  in  the  grammar  school. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  conference  upon  history  did  not 
advise  the  introduction  of  this  subject  in  the  first  four  grades. 
In  the  fifth  grade,  they  recommend  the  elementary  studies  of 
biography  and  mythology.  Therefore,  make  the  following  a 
subject  of  study  and  discussion  : 

I.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  mythology  should  not  be 
introduced  into  the  first  grade,  and  into  the  kindergarten? 
2.  What  relation  has  mythology  to  history?  3.  What  is  the 
educative  effect  of  fairy  stories?  4.  What  history  can  be 
taught  the  pupils  of  the  first  four  grades?  5.  What  relation 
has  mythology  to  science?  6.  What  subjects  lie  nearest 
mythology?  7.  Should  not  the  history  or  brief  account  of  the 
savage  and  barbarous  tribes  be  introduced  in  the  primary 
grades;  for  instance,  of  the  Indians  and  Eskimos?  8.  What 
relation    has  the  study  of    history  to    reading    and    writing? 

9.  What    is  the  danger  of  the   exclusive  use  of  a  text-book? 

10.  Can  little  children  be  made  intensely  interested  in  the 
study  of  history?  11.  What  relation  has  the  study  of  history 
to  geography  and  to  the  natural  sciences?  12.  What  is  the 
relation  of  history  to  literature?  13.  Cannot  all  literature  be 
profitably  taught  in  direct  relation  to  the  study  of  history? 
14.  How  can  a  great  interest  be  developed  in  children  in  the 
direction  of  reading  histories  and  biographies?  15.  Have  you 
read  the  report  of  the  conference  upon  history?  16,  What 
are  the  best  things  that  you  find  in  it?     17.  To  what  do  you 
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object?  18.  What  is  meant  by  a  "dry  and  lifeless  system  of 
instruction  in  text-books"?  19.  Describe  a  "rational  kind  of 
work"  in  history.  20.  Can  a  teacher  who  does  not  love  the 
study  of  history,  teach  it?  21.  What  improvements  are  you 
making  in  your  own  teaching  of  this  subject? 

No  school  topic  has  been  more  discussed  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  than  the  teaching  of  technical  grammar. 
The  conference  upon  English  has  presented  us  with  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  English. 
I  would  suggest  the  following  basis  for  discussion  in  this 
direction : 

The  main  direct  objects  of  the  teaching  of  English  in  schools  seem  to  be 
two  :  (i)  to  enable  the  pupil  to  understand  the  expressed  thoughts  of  others 
and  to  give  expression  to  thoughts  of  his  own ;  and  (2)  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  reading,  to  give  the  pupil  some  acquaintance  with  good  literature,  and 
to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  extending  that  acquaintance.  Inciden- 
tally, no  doubt,  a  variety  of  other  ends  may  be  subserved  by  English  study, 
but  such  subsidiary  interests  should  never  be  allowed  to  encroach  on  the 
two  main  purposes  just  indicated. 

If  the  pupil  is  to  secure  control  of  the  language  as  an  instrument  for  the 
expression  of  his  thoughts,  it  is  necessary  (i)  that,  during  the  period  of 
life  when  imitation  is  the  chief  motive  principle  in  education,  he  should  be 
kept  so  far  as  possible  away  from  the  influence  of  bad  models  and  under 
the  influence  of  good  models,  and  (2)  that  every  thought  which  he  expresses, 
whether  orally  or  on  paper,  should  be  regarded  as  a  proper  subject  for 
criticism  as  to  language.  Thus  every  lesson  in  geography  or  physics  or 
mathematics  may  and  should  become  a  part  of  the  pupil's  training  in  Eng- 
lish, There  can  be  no  more  appropriate  moment  for  a  brief  lesson  in 
expression  than  the  moment  when  the  pupil  has  something  which  he  is  try- 
ing to  express.  If  this  principle  is  not  regarded,  a  recitation  in  history  or  in 
botany,  for  example,  may  easily  undo  all  that  a  set  exercise  in  English  has 
accomplished.  In  order  that  both  teacher  and  pupil  may  attach  due  im- 
portance to  this  incidental  instruction  in  English,  the  pupil's  standing  in 
any  subject  should  depend  in  part  on  his  use  of  clear  and  correct  English. 

An  important  suggestion  comes  from  the  conference  upon 
the  study  of  Latin  that  is  pertinent  to  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish.    It  will  be  found  on  p.  65. 

Other  important  paragraphs  are  those  dealing  with  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  of  English  (p.  94),  and  the  time  and 
method  of  teaching  formal  grammar  (p.  88). 

Using  the  passages  in  question,  propound  these  queries: 
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I.  What  changes  would  you  make  if  these  principles  and 
methods  were  applied  in  your  school?  2.  Do  you  believe  the 
statement  "that  a  student  may  be  taught  to  speak  and  write 
good  English  without  receiving  any  special  instruction  in  for- 
mal grammar"?  3.  Please  state  in  detail  the  benefit  to  your 
pupils  of  teaching  technical  grammar.  4.  Are  you  sure  that 
their  speech  and  writing  are  improved  thereby?  5.  Could  the 
time  employed  in  teaching  technical  grammar  be  more  profit- 
ably employed  in  teaching  other  studies?  6.  What  relation 
has  the  teaching  of  language  to  all  other  studies?  7.  Which 
is  the  more  important  to  children,  the  study  of  the  elementary 
sciences,  or  the  study  of  technical  grammar?  8.  Resolved,  \.\idX 
we  accept  the  conclusions  of  the  conference  upon  English,  and 
will  in  future  comply  with  the  directions  therein  given. 

Fully  one-third  of  the  time  in  the  common  schools  is  given 
up  to  the  study  of  arithmetic.  Therefore  there  ought  to  be 
great  interest  in  the  conference  report  on  mathematics.  I 
would  choose  the  paragraphs  on  subjects  and  methods  (p.  105), 
on  teaching  geometry  (p.  23),  and  on  wasted  energy  (p.  18), 
and  have  fully  debated  the  main  points  that  they  raise,  such 
as:  I.  The  omission  of  unnecessary  topics.  2.  "The  method 
of  teaching  should  be  throughout  objective."  3.  The  waste 
of  time  and  energy  in  mathematical  teaching.  4.  The  early 
introduction  of  concrete  geometry.  5.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
teach  both  arithmetic  and  geometry  in  direct  relation  to  the 
sciences,  geography,  and  history? 

One  suggestion  of  the  conference  upon  modern  languages 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  primary  education,  and  furnishes  an 
excellent  topic  for  a  teachers'  meeting.     It  is  as  follows: 

2.  We  believe  that  children  should,  if  possible,  begin  their  study  of  Ger- 
man or  French  by  the  time  they  are  ten  years  old.  At  that  age  their 
perceptions  are  acute,  their  vocal  organs  are  still  flexible,  and  they  are 
comparatively  free  from  that  morbid  fear  of  ridicule  which  impedes  their 
progress  in  later  years ;  consequently  they  are  able  to  acquire  a  tolerably 
correct  pronunciation  and  make  some  headway  in  the  practical  use  of  tlie 
language.  Moreover,  their  interest  is  easily  kindled,  and  they  are  eager 
to  imbibe  the  life  and  spirit  of  a  foreign  tongue.  We  do  not  on  the  other 
hand,  recommend  the  introduction  of  German  or  French  earlier  than  the 
fifth  school  year,  because  we  fear  that  if  it  were  begun  sooner,  it  would 
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necessarily  be  broken  off  before  the  end  of  the  grammar  school  course ;  and 
any  interruption  of  the  modern  language  study  should,  in  our  opinion,  be 
carefully  avoided. 

Ask  every  teacher  to  consider  these  questions:  i.  The 
courses  of  study  now  overcrowded,  what  could  be  done  in 
grammar  schools  with  a  modern  language?  2.  Is  not  the 
"overcrowding"  due  to  the  quantity  ideal?  3.  When  the  ideal 
of  quality  is  fully  applied,  will  not  there  be  plenty  of  time  for 
the  new  subjects,  including  one  modern  language? 

The  most  remarkable  showing  in  nearly  all  the  reports  is  a 
very  marked  tendency  toward  the  modern  doctrine  of  unifica- 
tion or  co-ordination  of  studies.  Truly,  the  conferences  were 
assemblages  of  prophets,  inasmuch  as  the  future  of  all  educa- 
tion is  wrapped  up  in  the  evolution  of  this  science  of  educa- 
tion. "Enriching  the  course  of  study"  to  "quantity"  teachers 
means  heaping  on  burdens  too  great  to  be  borne.  Think  of 
botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry,  geography,  meteorology, 
mythology,  history,  and  art  in  the  primary  schools!  Add  the 
"three  R's"  and  confusion  is  confounded.  There  is  only  one 
refuge  and  that  is  "quality"  teaching,  that  teaching  which 
makes  the  soul  the  focus  of  light,  in  which  all  the  rays  are 
blended.  It  means  a  richness  and  fullness  of  action  for  the 
all-sided  development  of  body,  mind,  and  soul.  Some  of  the 
principal  suggestions  tending  toward  the  theory  of  concentra- 
tion are  presented  in  the  report  on  pages  16,  27,  28,  96,  199, 
138,  and  33. 

There  can  be  no  more  profitable  study  for  teacher's  insti- 
tutes, clubs,  and  classes,  than  those  that  would  spring  from 
a  close  investigation  of  the  theory  of  concentration.  This 
theory  at  least  presents  an  excellent  working  hypothesis  to  be 
proved  or  disproved.  Every  step  in  examination  will  throw 
new  light  upon  the  organic  unity  of  all  subjects  of  study;  its 
application  will  solve  the  question  of  overburdening  courses  of 
study.  Fortunately,  we  have  a  good  groundwork  of  this 
theory,  and  considerable  experience  in  its  application.  I 
allude  to  the  Herbartian  theorj',  whose  disciples  are  among  the 
most  prominent  and  most  progressive  educators  in  America. 
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A  study  of  the  Herbartian  theory  as  presented  by  Stoy,  Rein, 
De  Garmo,  the  two  McMurrys,  and  Seeley,  and  such  books 
as  Lange's  Apperception  and  Herbart's  Psychology  are  also 
recommended.     Formulate  questions  for  discussion  such  as: 

I.  Is  it  possible  and  practicable  to  teach  the  first  steps  of 
reading  under  the  impulses  of  the  thought  acquired  in  the 
study  of  elementary  science,  myth,  and  history?  2.  Can  the 
art  of  penmanship  be  economically  acquired  by  the  expression 
of  thought?  In  other  words,  should  all  writing,  including 
spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  be  learned  through  the 
expression  of  educative  thought?  3.  Cannot  a  knowledge  of 
number  be  best  obtained  by  applying  it  to  the  study  of 
science,  geography,  and  history?  Or,  how  far  may  arithmetic 
be  profitably  applied  to  the  teaching  of  those  subjects? 
4.  Should  drawing,  painting,  modeling,  spring  out  of  the 
necessities  for  the  proper  teaching  of  the  sciences,  geography, 
and  history?  5.  What  are  the  relations  of  geography, 
geology,  mineralogy,  physics,  and  chemistry?  6.  Can  history 
be  properly  or  profitably  taught  without  teaching  geography 
at  the  same  time?  7.  What  are  the  relations  of  literature  to 
history  and  to  science?  8.  Have  you  practically  applied  any 
details  of  the  theory  under  discussion? 

The  application  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  confer- 
ences demands  a  thorough  revision  of  the  existing  courses  of 
study. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  courses  of  study,  one  a  course 
adapted  to  circumstances;  by  circumstances  is  meant  the  aver- 
age ability  of  teachers.  Such  a  course  bends  upward  under 
the  personal  power  of  individuals,  and  bends  down  to  the 
weakness  of  incapables.  It  is  a  course  by  which  onward  move- 
ment is  possible.  Another  course  may  be  called  ideal,  a  course 
made  under  the  supposition  that  all  teachers  are  equal  to  their 
sacred  office.  It  is  a  course  not  by  which,  but  toward  which 
teachers  may  work.  President  Baker  suggests  such  a  course 
in  his  brave  dissent  from  the  majority.     He  says: 

The  training  of  "  observation,  memory,  expression,  and  reasoning 
(inductive)  "  is  a  very  important  part  of  education,  but  is  not  all  of  education. 
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The  imagination,  deductive  reasoning,  the  rich  possibilities  of  emotional 
life,  the  education  of  the  will  through  ethical  ideas  and  correct  habit,  all 
are  to  be  considered  in  a  scheme  of  learning.  Ideals  are  to  be  added  to 
the  scientific  method. 

A  third  curriculum  may  be  called  a  "fixed  course,"  a  course 
that  demands  fixed  methods,  inflexible  examinations,  en  bloc 
promotions,  a  course  that  admits  of  no  originality,  or  origin- 
ality under  the  penalty  of  disgrace.  There  are  boards  of  edu- 
cation that  never  turn  a  teacher  out  unless  he  ventures  to 
suggest  that  his  soul  is  his  own.  Such  courses,  such  drudgery, 
and  such  degradation  of  teachers,  prevail  in  our  free  land 
to-day.  The  conferences  demand  revision  of  the  courses,  and 
with  that,  demand  reform  in  teaching.  Underneath  it  all,  is 
the  command  that  teachers  shall  be  allowed  to  study  and  apply 
that  which  they  believe  to  be  true  and  right. 

The  first  suggestion  I  have  to  make  in  the  revision  of  school 
courses  is  that  teachers  should  be  required  to  take  an  active 
part  in  discussions  that  look  toward  change ;  that  the  primary 
teachers,  for  instance,  make,  by  committees,  a  course  of  study 
to  be  presented  to  the  superintendent  or  board,  for  their  con- 
sideration, that  the  reserve  of  actual  experience  with  children 
be  called  upon.  The  foundation  of  a  good  course  of  study  is 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  relative  values  of  studies,  and  the 
average  ability  of  teachers. 

One  unanimous  conclusion  of  all  the  conferences,  a  conclu- 
sion without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  or  vote,  is  worth  all  the 
cost  and  all  the  pains  that  were  necessary  to  produce  the 
report.  That  conclusion  is  that  there  should  be  no  such  thing 
as  class  education.  President  Eliot  is  emphatic  as  to  this. 
tje  says  (p.  51): 

The  secondaiy  schools  of  the  United  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  do  not 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  colleges.  Only  an 
insignificant  percentage  of  the  graduates  of  these  schools  go  to  colleges  or 
scientific  schools.  Their  main  function  is  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  life 
that  small  proportion  of  all  the  children  in  the  country — a  proportion  small 
in  number,  but  very  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation — who  show 
themselves  able  to  profit  by  an  education  prolonged  to  the  eighteenth  year, 
and  whose  parents  are  able  to  support  them  while  they  remain  so  long  at 
school. 
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I  heard,  the  other  day,  one  of  the  most  progressive  State 
superintendents  of  the  West  deliver  an  excellent  lecture  upon 
"Reforms  in  school  work,"  in  which  he  earnestly  advised 
enriching  courses  of  study  with  elementary  science  and  history. 
A  gentleman  stepped  upon  the  platform  after  the  lecture  to 
thank  him,  and  at  the  same  time  said  :  "That  is  all  well  enough 
for  the  children  of  the  rich,  but  it  won't  do  for  the  poor."  I 
would  not  repeat  this  remark,  if  it  did  not  express  a  rapidly 
growing  sentiment  in  our  large  cities.  The  tendency  is  to 
reduce  the  common  schools  to  charity  schools,  to  give  the 
poor  a  crumb  when  justice  demands  a  full  loaf.  Or,  put  it 
upon  a  lower  plane  if  you  will — policy  demands  the  very 
best  that  the  State  affords.  Three-fourths  of  the  pupils  in 
large  cities  leave  school  before  beginning  the  fifth  year;  the 
cry  is  that  we  must  adapt  the  course  to  this  sad  condition. 
The  mass  of  children  do  not  leave  school  on  account  of 
poverty;  they  leave  because  the  street,  the  shop,  and  the 
manufactory  are  more  attractive  than  the  school.  If  children 
loved  school  work,  most  parents  would  work  their  fingers  to 
the  bone  to  keep  them  there.  One  hundred  educators  have 
firmly  declared  that  there  are  no  preferred  classes,  no  rich  and 
no  poor,  not  one  education  for  college  and  another  for  busi- 
ness. Education  opens  freely  for  all  the  way  to  the  best,  the 
noblest  manhood,  and  highest  womanhood.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  one  child  should  study  Latin  and  another  be  limited 
to  the  "  3  R's."  I  respectfully  recommend  the  discussion  of 
this  decision,  to  all  teachers  meetings  in  the  land,  to  school 
boards,  and  to  popular  conventions. 

Between  the  lines  and  in  the  lines— in  fact,  the  entire  report 
is  saturated  with  a  demand  for  educated,  cultured,  trained 
teachers.  An  imperative  demand  for  intelligent  study  on  the 
part  of  teachers  would  raise  the  average  teaching  ability 
immeasurably.  Boards  of  education,  supervisors,  and  the 
majority  of  the  people,  in  general,  do  not  require  an  applica- 
tion of  the  science  of  education,  or  the  highest  skill  in  the  art 
of  teaching.  "What  is  the  use  to  prepare  for  work  that  which 
I   shall  not  be  allowed  to   do?"  is  a  very  suggestive  question, 
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often  heard.  It  is  the  solemn  truth  that  the  best  ability  is, 
too  often,  suppressed,  instead  of  being  encouraged.  A  vigor- 
ous, determined,  prolonged  demand  for  efficient  teachers  would 
bring  the  desired  result.  The  present  weakness  of  our  schools 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  substantial  recog- 
nition of  the  science  of  education.  Teaching  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  business,  a  trade  equal  to  the  skill  of  artisans 
only.  A  change  for  the  better  must  be  brought  about  in 
schools  themselves,  and  with  teachers  now  at  work,  before 
normal  schools  and  colleges  will  gird  themselves  to  meet  new 
and  imperative  demands.  The  report  under  consideration  has 
pointed  out  clearly  the  way  toward  the  much  desired  end. 
Courses  of  study,  examinations,  inspections,  the  basis  of  pro- 
motion should  be  in  themselves  the  conditions  for  better  teach- 
ing; they  should  indeed  demand  constant  and  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  highest  of  arts.  The  school  supervisor  should 
have  in  mind  an  ideal  of  the  best,  and  bravely  work  toward  it. 
Method  should  never  be  prescribed  ;  each  teacher  should  have 
freedom  of  choice,  to  work  independently,  aided  by  tactful 
suggestions  and  directions.  The  supervisor  should  demand 
educative  work  or  nothing.  Under  this  plan,  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  methods  would  settle  itself.  Under  this  plan,  every 
teacher  would  make  some  important  contribution,  either  posi- 
tive or  negative,  for  the  common  treasury.  Under  this  plan, 
too,  an  intense  desire  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  would  be 
aroused  to  study.  Here  is  the  supervisor's  opportunity.  The 
principal  function,  and  at  the  same  time  most  potent  influence, 
of  a  superintendent,  is  as  a  teacher  of  teachers,  and  for  this 
supreme  work  he  should  be  indefatigable  in  preparation.  A 
competent  teacher  is  one  who  incites  his  pupils  to  "work  out 
their  own  salvation."  The  same  can  be  said,  in  a  wider  sense, 
of  the  supervisor  who  is  a  teacher  of  teachers. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  teachers'  meetings  is  to  get  each 
and  every  teacher  to  contribute  his  or  her  best  thought  and 
experience  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  This  can  be  done  if 
they  are  encouraged  to  answer: 

I.  Give  the  details  of  your  work  in  reading.     2.  What  are 
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the  principles  underlying  the  method  you  use?     3.  What  are 
the  results?     4.  How  do  you  propose  to  improve  your  work? 

5.  Where  have  you  found  the  best  work  in  teaching  reading? 

6.  What  is  your  motive  in  teaching  reading?     7.  Should  there 
really  be  two  motives  in  teaching  any  subject? 

Thousands  of  teachers  who  now  keep  silence  in  teachers' 
meetings  could  be  easily  made  efficient  teachers  of  teachers  by 
being  drawn  out  on  such  questions.  The  main  difficulty  with 
most  teachers  is  not  failure  in  the  use  of  natural  methods,  but 
ignorance  of  the  subjects  taught.  Ignorance  of  the  subjects 
taught  proves,  in  turn,  that  such  teachers  were  not  taught  by 
the  best  methods. 

The  outcome  of  this  epoch-making  report  is  that  Ave,  as 

supervisors  and  teachers  of  teachers,  must  give  those  under  our 

charge  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  study  and  practice, 

that  we  must  study  courageously  and  persistently  the  science 

of  education.     Above    all,  we    must  believe  that  unrealized 

possibilities  of  human  growth  constitute  the  infinite  line  of 

progress. 

Francis  W.  Parker 

Cook  County  Normal  School, 
Englewood,  III. 
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VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 

ON  CORRECTING  COMPOSITIONS 

Superintendent  Maxwell  has  done  good  service  in  giving 
new  currency'  to  some  principles  underlying  all  good  teaching 
of  English  composition.  It  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated 
that  we  learn  to  write  by  writing;  that  short  composition 
exercises  daily  or  at  the  beginning  of  every  English  recitation 
are  more  fruitful  than  occasional  formal  themes;  that  com- 
position subjects  should  be  taken  from  the  pupils'  familiar 
knowledge  or  experience;  that  every  pupil  should  form  the 
habit  of  consulting  his  dictionary  freely;  that  reading  good 
literature  is  the  foundation  of  good  writing;  and  that  the 
pupil  should  be  trained  to  criticise  carefully  his  own  work,  and 
to  apply  principles  of  good  expression  that  he  may  have 
learned. 

The  suggestion  for  correcting  school  compositions,  however, 
reported  by  Mr.  Maxwell  as  "an  experiment  designed  to 
relieve  teachers  from  reading  themes,"  seems  to  me  to  be  open 
to  grave  criticism,  unless  it  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  make- 
shift for  overburdened  teachers  who  must  teach  as  they  can, 
not  as  they  should.  As  a  makeshift  the  experiment  is  inter- 
esting and  suggestive,  and  will  be  helpful  to  "teachers  who 
have  seven  or  eight  different  subjects  to  teach."  But  I  think 
it  would  be  unfortunate  if  any  teacher  in  adopting  this  make- 
shift should  forget  its  character  and  imagine  that  he  is  adopt- 
ing a  plan  in  itself  pedagogically  excellent,  adequate,  and  final. 

The  first  radical  fault  in  the  "experiment,"  it  seems  to  me, 
is  that  it  proceeds  upon  a  wrong  assumption,  namely,  that  the 
pupil  is  competent  to  criticise  his  own  work  if  he  only  take 
the  trouble.  The  pupil  is  to  be  required  to  read  over  his 
composition  very  carefully  three  times,  each  time  with  an  eye 
to  different  classes  of  errors.  It  is  hoped  that  by  looking  for 
one  kind  of  error  at  a  time  nearly  every  important  error  will 
be  detected  by  the  pupil. 
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Beyond  doubt  many  of  the  faults  in  school  compositions 
are  faults  of  carelessness,  which  the  pupil  should  be  trained 
to  avoid  or,  if  he  make  them,  to  detect  for  himself;  and  in 
so  far  as  the  "experiment"  promotes  the  habit  of  conscious 
care  and  self-criticism,  it  is  excellent  and  worthy  of  imitation. 
But  not  all  the  faults  in  school  compositions  are  faults  of 
carelessness.  Many  are  faults  of  ignorance  or  inexpertness. 
These  too  must  be  discerned  and  corrected;  but  from  their 
very  nature  the  detection  of  faults  of  ignorance  or  inexpert- 
ness is  not  within  the  pupil's  competency,  and  therefore,  even 
though  his  painstaking  be  extreme,  he  cannot  safely  be  left  to 
pass  final  judgment  on  his  own  work.  He  cannot  see  the  follies 
he  himself  commits ;  he  needs  the  help  of  the  teacher's  superior 
culture  and  discernment.  Take,  for  example,  this  extract  from 
a  recent  composition :  "Foxes  and  coons  are  not  trapped, 
because  it  is  so  much  fun  to  chase  them  with  a  dog,  that  if 
they  were  trapped,  they  would  be  all  caught."  What  hope  is 
there  for  that  sentence  if  it  be  left  to  the  critical  eye  of  its 
author?  After  careless  pupils  have  been  regenerated  and 
become  careful,  and  self-criticism  has  done  its  utmost, 
there  will  always  be  a  residuum  of  faults  due  to  ignorance 
or  inexpertness,  which  require  the  teacher's  personal  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  Maxwell  thinks  that  the  reading  aloud  of  two  or  three 
compositions  each  day,  and  the  questions  referred  by  the  pupils 
to  their  teacher,  will  show  how  well  the  work  of  correction  has 
been  performed.  This  seems  to  me  very  doubtful,  especially 
in  matters  of  spelling,  use  of  capitals,  punctuation,  and  manu- 
script. 

Not  that  it  is  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  to  draw  attention 
to  all  possible  corrections  and  improvements  in  school  compo- 
sitions. It  has  been  admirably  pointed  out'  that  nothing  in 
juvenile  composition  will  pass  the  martinet  test  of  formal 
correctness.  There  always  remains  a  possible  better  after 
the  most  thorough  revision.     One  must  draw  the  line  some- 


'  "  The  correction  of  school  compositions,"  by  Mr.  Samuel  Thurber  in  The  Acad- 
emy, June,  1891.  This  important  paper  goes  far  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  sugges- 
tions on  the  subject  in  books  on  Methods,  which  Mr.  Maxwell  laments.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  it  and  other  important  papers  from  the  same  pen  on  phases  of 
English  teaching  are  buried  in  the  pages  of  a  defunct  periodical.  The  present 
discussion  is  another  reason  for  wishing  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  may  be  disen- 
tombed, and  made  easily  accessible  to  teachers. 
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where,  and,  when  all  is  said,  acquiesce  in  much  crudity  and 
awkwardness.  Over-refinement  in  correcting  is  a  mistake. 
Where  to  stop  is  the  question;  but  certainly  the  line  is  not 
to  be  drawn  at  the  boundary  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  or 
discernment. 

Neither  is  it  meant  that  the  teacher  should  do  the  correct- 
ing by  changing  and  interlining.  The  teacher  should  only 
criticise;  corrections  should  always  be  made  by  the  pupil.  A 
symbol  in  the  margin,  drawing  attention  to  the  presence  of  a 
fault  not  too  minutely  specified,  should  be  the  extent  of  the 
teacher's  "correcting."  When  the  composition  book  next 
comes  into  his  hands  his  first  business  will  be  to  turn  to  the 
previous  exercise  to  see  whether  his  hints  have  been  under- 
stood by  the  pupil  and  followed. 

A  second  grave  objection  to  the  "experiment"  is  that  it  cuts 
the  teacher  off  from  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of 
his  pupils  and  the  result  of  his  own  teaching.  Even  if  I  were 
sure  that  my  pupils  were  competent  to  judge  their  own  work, 
I  should  still  wish  to  read  it  myself.  If  I  do  not  read  it,  how 
can  I  know  the  points  on  which  my  pupils  need  instruction? 
If  I  do  not  read  it,  how  can  I  know  whether  my  instruction 
has  been  successful?  From  the  composition  books  I  learn 
what  to  teach;  in  the  composition  books  I  find  the  evidence  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  my  teaching;  by  the  evidence  of  the 
composition  books  must  my  theories  of  English  teaching  stand 
or  fall.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  I  bend  over  the  common- 
place pages  with  the  keenest  interest,  and  do  not  think  it  an 
"intolerable  burden"  or  "dreadful  drudgery,"  which  is  to  be 
relegated,  if  possible,  to  the  pupils?  If  I  did  not  read  my 
pupils'  exercises  I  should  feel  like  a  man  who  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on  in  his  own  house. 

To  be  sure,  reading  compositions  requires  much  valuable 
time.  But  our  own  school  recognizes  this,  and  when  the  pro- 
gramme of  duties  is  made  out,  time  required  for  reviewing 
themes  counts  in  reducing  the  number  of  the  English  master's 
recitations.  It  seems  to  me  that  wise  and  permanent  reform 
must  begin  here.  In  most  places  teachers  of  English  are 
overburdened.  They  should  have  relief.  But  the  relief 
should  be  in  the  form  of  more  time,  more  opportunity,  not 
in  a  scheme  to  do  away  with  "the  intolerable  burden  of  read- 
ing compositions."  If  schools  are  to  be  held  responsible  for 
English,  the   English   department   must   have  a   fair  chance; 
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and  the  English  department  does  not  have  a  fair  chance  if  the 
careful  and  interested  scrutiny  of  compositions  is  left  out  of 
account  in  making  up  the  programme  of  the  English  teacher's 
duties. 

HuBER  Gray  Buehler 

The  Hotchkiss  School, 

Lakeville,  Conn. 


THE    SPELLING  AND    PRONUNCIATION    OF    GREEK  PROPER 

NAMES 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  old  method  of  using  Latin 
equivalents  for  Greek  proper  names  ever  found  its  way  into 
English.  No  justification  therefor  is  possible  from  the  Greek 
or  the  English  side.  A  Greek  god  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  resent  a  Latin  translation  or  transformation  of  his 
name,  and  English  might  justly  be  expected  to  cherish  its  own 
power  to  express  the  supposed  sounds  of  any  Greek  term. 
But  custom  ordained  that  Herakles  should  be  known  in  Eng- 
lish as  Hercules,  thereby  spoiling  a  good  Greek  term,  con- 
founding two  mythologies,  and  compelling  English  to  stand 
aside  to  make  room  for  the  needless  Latin  form. 

But  I  feel  another  regret,  far  more  acute  than  the  first, 
that  we  have  come  upon  days  when  the  confusion  which  at  one 
time  was,  at  least,  to  be  explained,  is  ten  times  worse  con- 
founded ;  and  the  deplorable  feature  is  that  no  remedy  is 
likely  to  be  found  for  the  present  disease.  In  process  of  time 
an  attempt  was  made  once  for  all  to  throw  the  old  way 
overboard  and  to  bring  the  case  back  to  "  first  principles." 
Unfortunately  the  attempt  had  no  power  to  force  itself  upon 
all  authors,  and  there  was  no  Index  Expurgatorius  for  such 
volumes  and  pieces  as  varied  from  the  new  way,  or  declined  to 
use  it  at  all.  The  result  is,  very  naturally,  that  a  novice  may 
well  wonder  whether  an  ancient  Greek,  his  city  or  his  island, 
had  as  many  pseudonyms  as  a  modern  burglar,  or  whether 
scholars  and  writers  have,  perhaps,  some  standard,  but  fail  to 
use  it  through  sheer  blundering  or  ignorance.  All  classical 
instructors  know  that  the  most  exasperating  deficiency  in  their 
students,  next  to  stupidity  itself,  is  the  stammering  pronun- 
ciation of  proper  names.  No  demand  for  attention  to  this 
subject  appears  sufficient  to  prevent  students  scamping  their 
work  in  this  direction.     But,  bad  as  the  situation  once  was,  it 
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is  as  much  worse  now  as  the  variations  in  usage  are  numerous 
by  different  authors,  whose  works  students  are  required  to 
consult.  If  there 'is  any  sort  of  harmony  among  these  authors, 
a  programme  of  their  dictionary  of  Greek  proper  names,  in  Eng- 
Hsh,  ought  to  be  published  forthwith.  If  even  single  authors 
have  a  definite  scheme  before  them,  it  would  be  a  boon  to 
many  if  they  would  kindly  prefix  it  as  a  glossary,  so  that  a 
*'  gentle  reader  "  might  "  post  up  "  in  what  gods  and  demons 
and  men  and  towns  and  islands,  and  so  forth,  he  is  expected  to 
meet,  before  he  runs  foul  of  some  unknown  god,  or  lands 
against  the  shore  of  some  unknown  country,  as  did  Ulysses, 
Odusseus,  Odysseus,  Outis,  or  whatever  his  name  was.  As  for 
those  ventures  which  forget  or  never  knew  any  principle  at  all, 
they  are,  at  least,  naive,  and  have  some  excuse  in  the  merri- 
ment they  excite.  A  few  illustrations  of  this  variance  in  usage 
are  given  below. 

We  take  up  Leaf's  Companion  to  the  Iliad,  and  within  a 
few  pages  find  Mykenai  and  Lapithae,  Aigion  and  Aegean, 
Hector  and  Kirke,  Alcibiades,  Centaur  and  Calydon,  Mykenian 
and  Phaiakians,  Atreidai,  Ethiopians,  Aeschylos,  Menoitios, 
Thebe,  Troy,  and  so  on.  The  rules  followed  in  these  spellings 
could  safely  be  left  to  the  "  puzzler's  corner  "  in  some  weekly 
newspaper.  Why  should  the  Greek  ai  appear  as  ai,  ae,  and  e  ? 
^  as  ^  hard,  and  soft,  and  k}  ^  at  the  end  of  Thebe  be  accented, 
and  at  the  end  of  rto  other  ?  and  n  appear,  now  as  u,  and  now 
asjf'?  and  soon?  When  are  we  to  write  one  and  when  the 
other?  However,  these  twenty  pages  give  us  a  genuine 
English  satisfaction  in  noting  renascence. 

There  is  more  system  in  Professor  Sayce's  Herodotus, 
Books  I-III,  and  it  is  better  followed  out.  As  an  N.  B.  to  a 
list  of  errata,  he  says  he  has  attempted  to  transliterate  proper 
names,  though  the  "national  disgrace"  of  English  spelling  makes 
it  difficult  to  be  consistent,  and  printer's  mistakes  spoil  one's 
most  patient  endeavors.  Ai  is  usually  turned  to  ce,  though 
Mousaios  and  Abae  appear.  Eta  is  found  as  e,  chi  as  kJi,  and 
oi  as  oc;  but  the  effort  to  set  bounds  to  the  rule  in  accordance 
with  the  common  knowledge  of  these  words  is  still  wide  of  the 
fact.  Koressos  and  Cyclopean  will  do,  though  uniformity  is 
waived,  and  one  can,  perhaps,  explain  Thrakian  and  Phaenician. 
But  what  about  Kilikians  and  Sicilians,  Kroessus,  Kyros,  Khal- 
ybes,  and  others? 

We  are  even  less  likely  to  find  any  harmony  if  we  turn  to 
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texts  edited  for  college  use,  though  the  same  firm  may  issue 
them.  Opening  a  few  at  random  there  appear  locaste  and 
Jason,  Olympus  and  Lemnos  (in  succeeding  lines),  Pylos  and 
Oropus,  Abydos  and  lolcus,  Eurycleia  and  Hippodamia,  Aides 
and  Ajax,  Persai  and  Persians,  Bakchos  (for  the  Greek 
Dionusos !)  and  Thebes  ("  all  proper  names  are  transliterated 
in  this  volume "),  Thermopoulai  isic),  eta  often  marked  as 
long  e,  often  having  no  mark  of  quantity.  And  so  on,  ad 
libitum.  Really  the  only  satisfaction  one  obtains  from  the 
subject  is  a  remark  by  some  editors  that  consistency  is  not  an 
important  matter  in  the  treatment  of  proper  names.  Under 
this  aegis  a  multitude  of  variations  may  be  obligingly  accommo- 
dated, but  what  of  the  bungling  student  whose  average  effort 
at  pronouncing  a  proper  name,  direct  from  the  Greek,  reaches 
its  purpose  about  as  nearly  as  Aiskhulos  looks  like  Aeschylus? 
The  examples  given  are  in  pairs,  mainly  from  the  same  text, 
certainly  from  the  same  publishing  house.  If  the  latter  could 
give  us,  as,  in  the  main,  the  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors 
exhibits,  something  consistent,  it  would  help  to  rid  us  of  this 
useless  and  senseless  confusion.  We  pause  in  admiration 
of  what  some  future  "  investigator  "  will  have  before  him  as  he 
classifies  these  discrepancies  and  draws  occult  philological,  not 
to  say  psychological,  laws  therefrom,  regarding  the  ancient 
method  of  treating  Greek  proper  names  in  English. 

But  if  consistency  is  to  be  looked  for  anywhere  it  should  be 
at  the  hands  of  such  an  iconoclast,  for  instance,  as  Sir  George 
Cox,  for  he  scouts  tradition  and  usage,  and  really  has  no 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  those  common  readers  who  do  not 
understand  how  one  ancient  worthy  could  afford  several  names 
when  custom  dictated  otherwise.  But  what  are  the  said 
readers  to  do  when  they  find  {General  History  of  Greece)  such 
revelations  as  Kupros,  Kupros  (Cyprus),  and  Cyprus  ?  Kupros 
is  vigorous,  Kupros  (Cyprus)  yields  to  a  suspicion  that  a  little 
explanation  is  needful,  while  Cyprus  goes  clear  over  to  the 
plebs,  or  Philistines,  and  owns  up  that  their  ignorance  is  too 
wonderful  for  him.  And  a  miscellaneous  troupe-of  stragglers 
aimlessly  amble  through  the  book,  such,  for  example,  as 
Cyrus,  Kunaxa,  Klearchus,  Celaenae  (Kelainai),  Corcyra  (Kor- 
kyra),  Demeter,  when  elsewhere  long  e  is  indifferently  marked 
or  unmarked,  and  the  same  of  Gorgopes  and  long  <?,  Attica, 
Arkadian,  Aeschines,  Aigina,  Lykourgos,  Aeschylus,  Thouky- 
dides,  Thucydides ;  Apollo  being  turned  into  Apollon,  though 
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Plato  does  not  partake  of  this  nu  movable,  if  one  may  use  a 
saying  of  the  master  for  such  a  trifling  purpose.  The  rule,  in 
accordance  with  which  this  nu  is  dispensed,  or  dispensed  with, 
is  highly  unclear. 

This  indictment  lies,  notwithstanding  the  "  note  on  the  spell- 
ing of  Greek  names,"  and  a  sort  of  supplementary  explana- 
tory list  which  follows  later.  If  every  writer  is  at  liberty  to 
decide  for  his  readers  what  names  they  are  too  familiar  with  to 
admit  of  transliteration,  what  they  ought  to  know  better  than 
to  pronounce  as  they  used  to,  and  so  on,  we  will  have  just 
what  we  now  do  have,  confusion  worse  confounded.  And 
from  this  situation  we  cannot  now  be  extricated.  For  an  argii- 
mentum  ad  hojninem  it  might  be  urged,  against  any  attempt  to 
change  the  old  method,  that  the  new  may  be  followed,  after  a 
fashion,  by  students  in  the  classroom,  but  is  forthwith  dis- 
carded on  their  leaving  it.  Certainly  scholarship  owes  some- 
thing to  itself  apart  from  what  the  plebs  may  think  of  it,  or  do 
with  it.  But  it  is  discouraging  to  those  who  love  it,  that  its 
professed  admirers  hold  such  diverse  views  regarding  its  limits. 
And  there  is  no  preventing,  in  literature  or  elsewhere,  the 
incursions  of  every  variety  of  intelligence  into  a  new  field 
opened  by  some  original  explorer,  with  results  confusing  to 
many  minds.  In  the  limited  field  of  Greek  proper  names  the 
old  method,  or  Mr.  Grote's,  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  nondescript  uncertainty  of  the  present  situation.  This 
must  appear  plain  to  anyone  who  values  regularity  above 
irregularity.  It  will  appear  absurd  to  those  who  do  not  notice 
or  do  not  heed  the  current  caprice.  As  was  intimated  above,  the 
old  way  was  surely  objectionable,  a  complete  reformation  prob- 
ably desirable.  But  it  were  better  that  we  should  be  illogical, 
if  we  cannot  meet  the  full  demand  of  scholarship,  than  to 
stumble  about  in  uncertainties  or  absurdities.  As  a  distin- 
guished authority  has  said  upon  another  linguistic  topic, 
"  attempts  to  reverse  the  settled  usage  of  language  are  apt  to 
end  in  confusion." 

Charles  M.  Moss 

University  of  Illinois, 

Champaign,  III. 


IX 

REVIEWS 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1890-91.     Washington,  D.  C: 
Government  Printing  Office.     2  vols.,  1550  p. 

Dr.  Harris  is  doing  his  best  to  bring  out  the  annual  reports 
of  his  Bureau  promptly,  and  within  a  very  few  months  after 
the  report  for  1889-90  appeared  that  for  1890-91  is  ready. 
When  the  arrears  are  once  made  up  it  is  probable  that  each 
annual  report  will  be  available  within  six  or  eight  months  after 
the  close  of  the  academic  year  with  which  it  deals.  It  is  sheer 
repetition  to  say  that  no  educational  reports  published  any- 
where contain  so  much  and  such  well-arranged  information  as 
these,  and  nowhere  else  can  the  details  of  the  progress  of 
education  throughout  the  civilized  world  be  so  well  followed. 
For  instance,  in  addition  to  the  usual  elaborate  statistics  of 
education  in  the  United  States,  the  present  volumes  contain 
essays,  or  rather  treatises,  on  secondary  education  in  New 
Zealand;  on  education  in  Russia,  Japan,  Italy,  Korea,  and 
Hawaii;  on  legal  education  in  Europe  and  the  United  States; 
and  on  technical  and  industrial  education  in  England  and  in 
Central  Europe.  Each  one  of  these  chapters  is  prepared  from 
the  offlcial  documents  and  other  original  sources  of  informa- 
tion, by  trained  experts.  Therefore,  the  element  of  fancy  and 
of  rhetorical  declamation  is  eliminated,  and  the  student  finds 
in  them  only  systematic  and  accurate  statements  of  fact. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  was  never  so  useful  and  so  effi- 
cient as  it  is  at  this  moment,  and  it  deserves  the  cordial  support 
of  Congress  and  of  the  country. 

N.  M.  B. 


Oxford  and  her  Colleges :  A  view  from  the  Radcliffe  Library — By  Goldwin 
Smith,  D.  C.  L.     New  York  :   Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.    99  p.     Price  75  cents. 

To  visit  Oxford  and  to  enter  into  its  spirit  and  life  is  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  that  an  intelligent  American  can  have. 
Its  traditions,  its  ideals,  and  its  architecture  combine  to  attract 
and  enthrall  the  fancy  of  the  visitor.     Yet  it  is  not  easy  to 
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know  Oxford.  It  is  reserved  and  it  is  complex.  Its  hospi- 
tality is  cordial  enough,  but  not  at  all  effusive.  One  needs  a 
guide  and  a  chaperon.  Of  these  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  in  this  delightful  little  volume  he  takes  his 
American  friend  to  the  top  of  the  Radcliffe  and  chats  to  him 
about  the  Oxford  that  is  spread  out  at  his  feet.  The  hundred 
pages  are  local  guidebook,  university  history,  and  educational 
essay,  all  in  one.  The  touch  is  light,  but  sure;  and  one  closes 
the  book  with  the  feeling  that  he  has  been  shown  the  real 
Oxford. 

It  is  the  author's  hope  "that  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  having 
now,  by  emancipation  and  reform,  been  reunited  to  the  nation, 
may  also  be  reunited  to  the  race;  and  that  to  them,  not  less 
than  to  the  universities  of  Germany,  the  eyes  of  Americans 
desirous  of  studying  at  a  European  as  well  as  at  an  American 
university  may  henceforth  be  turned."  Desirable  as  this 
would  be  in  many  respects,  there  are  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way.  The  methods  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  rigid  and 
exclusive,  their  sympathies  are  not  as  broad  or  as  generous 
as  those  of  the  German  and  American  universities,  and  the 
American  student  who  visits  them,  admires — and  crosses  the 
Channel.  Yet  the  Philistinism  and  the  technical  spirit  that 
are  creeping  into  so  many  American  institutions  and  threaten- 
ing, under  the  guise  of  progress,  the  best  and  most  worthy 
traditions  of  learning  the  world  over,  would  be  effectually 
counteracted  by  the  air  of  Oxford,  Matthew  Arnold's  "queen 
of  romance."  The  humanities  are  still  held  in  highest  honor 
at  Oxford,  as  they  must  be  at  every  university  that  is  not  to 
become  a  factory.  The  modern  age  has  broadened  our  con- 
ception of  the  humanities,  but  has  not  changed  their  essential 
character.  This  is  the  most  fruitful  lesson  that  Oxford  has  to 
teach  us. 

N.  M.  B. 

Am  Ende   der   Schulreform  ? — Von    Professor    Dr.  W.  Rein.     Langensalza  : 
Herman  Beyer  &  Sohne,  1893.     92  S.     Price  i  mk.  50  pfg. 

About  the  time  of  the  Berlin  conference  in  1890,  the  general 
interest'  in  the  subject  of  school  reform  in  Germany  had 
reached  its  height.  Tendencies  and  hopes  that  had  been 
gathering  strength  for  more  than  a  century  looked  to  this  con- 
ference for  the  decision  of  a  struggle  that  had  long  since 
become  in  many  respects  bitter  and  intense.     Disappointing 
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as  the  chief  results  of  the  conference  of  December,  1890,  were, 
it  yet  was  followed  by  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  though  none 
are  so  short-sighted  as  to  consider  that  the  school  reform 
problems  have  been  definitely  laid  aside  for  any  length  of 
time.  Such  a  time  of  comparative  freedom  from  impassioned 
conflict  has  seemed  to  Dr.  Wilhelm  Rein  the  fittest  hour  in 
which  to  review  the  situation,  in  which  to  put  the  question : 
'■'■  At  the  end  of  school  reform  ?"  The  student  of  educational 
movements  abroad  will  find  the  monograph,  written  in  the 
author's  most  classic  style,  of  double  value  ;  it  contains  a  brief 
historical  review  of  the  development  of  school  reform  problems 
in  Germany,  as  well  as  the  author's  own  views. 

The  chapter,  "  Historical  review  up  to  1882,"  aims  to  show 
how,  one  after  another,  the  intensest  reform  problems  have 
been  and  are  the  reflection  and  outgrowth  of  new  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  human  culture.  Almost  invariably  the 
extremest  and  most  startling  tendencies  of  human  learning 
reflect  back  upon  the  entire  educational  system,  often  shaking 
it  to  its  very  foundations,  always  stirring  up  the  educational 
world  to  a  realization  of  the  presence  of  new  problems.  Thus 
the  German  schools  first  appear  with  the  conversion  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  to  Christianity;  Latin  first  gained  its  great 
educational  power  as  the  most  necessary  culture  element  of 
the  Roman  clergy;  the  Burgher  schools  spring  up  with  the 
growth  of  large  cities  and  great  industrial  interests ;  the 
Reformation  created  the  volks-school ;  Lessing's  and  Winkel- 
mann's  labors  in  behalf  of  higher  classical  ideals  placed  Greek 
in  the  gymnasia  ;  Rousseau,  the  philanthropinists,  a  revolution- 
ary age,  the  rejuvenescence  and  rise  of  natural  science,  and 
the  prominence  of  applied  science  in  this  century,  all  have 
•contributed  to  the  ideal  of  the  modern  Real-school,  and  event- 
ually to  the  bitter  contest  between  it  and  the  gymnasium,  that 
has  proved  so  deleterious  to  the  best  interests  of  both. 
Slowly  the  Government  has  yielded  up  tradition  and  prejudice, 
but  withal  so  meagerly  and  grudgingly  that  it  has  only  served 
to  complicate  difficulties. 

The  period  from  1882  to  1892  saw  the  height  of  the  attack 
upon  the  gymnasia  and  of  the  claims  advanced  in  behalf  of  the 
Real-schools.  There  were  the  conservative  party,  seeking  to 
maintain  the  old  relations ;  the  extreme  radicals,  bent  upon 
banishing  the  ancient  languages  entirely  on  purely  utilitarian 
grounds,  and  between   these  the  various  "  moderate  reform  " 
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parties,  seeking  on  the  whole  a  rational  readjustment  of  the  old 
elements  to  the  new,  though  differing  among  themselves  as  to 
the  manner  of  adjustment. 

In  the  estimation  of  Professor  Rein  the  results  of  the  labors 
of  the  December  conference,  to  which  was  assigned  the  task  of 
bringing  approximate  harmony  out  of  this  chaos  of  opinions  and 
of  presenting  a  working  plan  of  reform,  fell  far  short  of  what 
might  fairly  have  been  expected.  In  place  of  wise  steps 
toward  wholesome  reform,  only  a  few  inconsiderable  changes 
in  the  plan  of  study  were  advised,  and  the  gymnasium  w^as 
placed  still  more  hopelessly  under  the  baneful  influence  of 
bureaucracy  and  examination  mechanism  ;  the  traditions  of 
centuries  still  prevail,  and  natural  science  culture  is  not  yet  on 
equal  footing  with  the  humanistic ;  formalism  and  mechanism 
still  preclude  freedom  of  movement.  However,  the  "newer 
regulations  "  have  curtailed  the  claims  of  Latin  in  the  gymna- 
sium and  recognized  more  fully  the  claims  of  modern  languages, 
natural  science,  and  art. 

A  special  chapter  of  the  monograph  is  devoted  to  the 
author's  own  "wishes  and  proposals,"  although,  as  has  been 
seen,  his  views  appear  frequently  in  the  historical  summary. 
Just  as  the  school  systems  of  the  past  reflected  the  tendencies 
of  their  day,  so  Rein  finds  modern  education  evincing  the  un- 
mistakable influence  of  powers  from  without.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  present  restless  social  status ; 
the  urgent  demands  for  school  reform  undoubtedly  originate 
in  part  in  the  longing  for  the  better  social  conditions  of  an 
ideal  future  state.  Another  source  of  their  strength  lies  in  the 
uncertainty  of  modern  religious  thought  and  feeling.  "  Con- 
stantly augmenting  circles  are  withdrawing  spiritually  from  the 
life  of  the  Church,  because  her  '  salt  has  lost  its  savor' ;  because 
she  has  only  understood  zvell  how  to  maintain  with  remarkable 
obstinacy  the  non-essentials  that  do  not  touch  the  kernel  of 
the  Christian  faith."  Yet  Germany  has  always  been  wedded 
to  the  idea  that  Church  and  state  must  join  hands  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child.  Rein,  however,  would  exclude  the  power 
of  the  Church  from  all  instruction  except  the  religious,  which 
he  would  restrict  to  an  historical  development  of  Christian 
truths,  leaving  the  interpretation  of  the  teacher  free  from  all 
dogmatic  limitations. 

Again  the  author  sees  unmistakable  tendencies  to  overvalue 
certain  cultural  elements.     Neither  the  humanities  nor  natural 
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science  can  claim  superior  attention.  Why  must  the  reinvig- 
orating  new  so  often  entirely  dispel  our  appreciation  of  the 
old  that  has  stood  the  test  ?  Again,  the  ideal  vitality  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  German  folk  seem  to  have  reached  their  height 
at  the  hour  of  political  union,  and  then  to  have  left  it  ilagged 
and  unmindful  of  higher  ideals  to  turn  to  the  more  sordid  ends 
of  money  and  sensuality.  "The  German  was  content  with 
freedom  attained."  The  schools  have  to  reckon  with  this  lack 
of  higher  ideals  in  the  people,  the  elevation  of  whose  culture 
is  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  any  lasting  and  thorough  social 
reform.  "All  care  for  the  material  improvement  of  the  people 
will  be  vain,  if  the  most  painstaking  cultivation  of  the  intellec- 
tual, the  ideal  interests  be  not  associated  with  it."  Herein  the 
social  problem  necessarily  comes  in  touch  with  the  great  end 
of  all  education. 

"  The  modern  ideal  of  culture  demands  above  all  men 
of  character."  "The  nation  needs  men  of  character;  "  to  this 
end  should  the  school  exist.  The  elaboration  of  this  thought 
dwells  at  length  upon  the  educational  value  of  art  instruction, 
which  has,  perhaps,  no  more  urgent  champion  among  European 
educators  of  long  experience  and  contact  with  the  schools, 
than  Rein.  It  is  possible  that  he  is  influenced  by  personal 
tastes  to  some  extent ;  but  the  emphasis  with  which  he  has 
long  agitated  drawing  and  modeling,  or  better,  art  instruction, 
is  chiefly  due  to  convictions  drawn  from  purely  educative 
grounds.  On  the  other  hand  Rein  warns  of  an  over-estimation 
of  the  power  of  school  education,  which  would  lead — nay, 
often  has  led — to  a  false  conception  of  the  province  of  the 
school.  The  school  is  neither  a  battleground  against  social 
evils,  nor  a  panacea  for  social  infirmities  ;  its  province  should 
be  conceived  of  not  as  negative,  but  as  positive. 

Without  attempting  a  summary  of  his  views  upon  the  volk- 
and  Real-schools  and  the  gymnasia,  I  may  note  finally  that 
Rein,  though  more  democratic  than  many  European  educators, 
still  seeks  a  basis  for  the  classification  of  secondary  educative 
(not  technical)  schools  in  a  distinction  of  certain  classes  of 
labor.  He  demands  a  common  course  of  five  years  for  all 
classes  without  exception,  after  which  those  that  will  enter  the 
common  trades  are  to  finish  with  three  years  in  the  volk's 
school,  those  destined  for  the  middle  classes  pass  five  years 
more  in  the  Real-school,  and  the  class  of  cultured  and  learned 
seven  years  more  in  the  gymnasium.     One  may  ask,  is  not  the 
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overcrowding  of  the  higher  professions  in  Germany  due,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  idea  there  prevailing,  that  higher  educa- 
tion means  (in  a  false  sense)  higher  work?  Must  the  blessing 
of  higher  education  be  thus  exclusively  associated  with  higher 
professions  only  ? 

C.  C.  Van  Liew 

Normal,   III 

School  Management — By  Emerson  E.  White,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.    New  York: 
American  Book  Company,  1894.      320  p.     Price  $1.00. 

School  management  may  not  yet  be  a  science.  It  certainly 
has  been  a  growth.  It  would  be  impossible  to  measure  the 
difference  between  the  average  school  of  fifty  years  ago  in 
which  the  schoolmaster's  sway  was  a  veritable  reign  of  terror, 
and  a  modern  school  in  which  order,  justice,  love,  helpfulness, 
industry,  and  other  virtues  flourish;  in  which  obedience  does 
not  spring  from  fear,  and  in  which  self-restraint  takes  the  place 
of  compulsion. 

The  very  atmosphere  of  a  well-conducted  school  aids  in 
rendering  the  most  unpromising  pupil  amenable  to  a  firm  but 
kindly  discipline,  and  prevents  even  an  untrained  teacher  from 
giving  way  to  those  outbursts  of  anger  and  those  promptings 
to  retaliation  that  attack  every  novice  when  first  placed  in  a 
position  of  authority  over  children.  The  rules  and  practices 
that  have  guided  the  best  teachers  in  producing  an  atmos- 
phere of  this  kind,  are  worthy  of  the  most  profound  study. 
Mr.  White  has  rendered  a  genuine  service  to  the  teachers  of 
this  country  in  collating  them  in  most  attractive  form  in  this 
book.  He  has  done  this  and  more.  He  not  only  gives  in 
clear  and  comprehensive  form  the  methods,  derived  from,  his 
own  experience  and  that  of  others,  by  which  the  desired  result 
may  be  accomplished,  but  he  has  lifted  the  whole  business 
of  school  conduct  to  a  high  moral  elevation.  The  teacher 
is  little  to  be  envied  who  can  read  these  pages  without  feeling 
the  sacredness  of  his  calling  and  appreciating  his  responsibility. 

The  chapters  on  the  elements  of  governing  power  in  the 
teacher,  on  the  conditions  of  easy  control,  and  on  mechanical 
devices,  are  all  admirable.  But  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  moral 
training  that  the  book  is  specially  noteworthy.  Under  this 
head,  the  author  treats  of  will  training  and  the  develpoment  of 
what  he  calls  the  school  virtues  through  the  performance  of 
school  duties — a  subject  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  acknowl- 
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edges  his  obligations  to  Dr.  Harris — school  incentives,  and 
school  punishments.  There  is  not  a  word  here  that  is  not 
deserving  of  the  most  thorough  study  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
The  place  assigned  to  corporal  punishment  and  the  criticism 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  discipline  "through  consequences" 
are  deserving  of  special  mention.  The  limitation  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  doctrine  which  he  suggests — namely,  that  rebellion 
against  the  natural  punishment  is  a  sufficient  justification  for 
a  certain  measure  of  severity — is  not  nearly  so  far-reaching  as 
the  criticism  made  by  Mr.  Fitch  in  his  Lectures  on  Teaching, 
but  it  is  equally  necessary.  While  we  miss  Dr.  Fitch's  line  of 
thought,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  Mr.  White's  is  its  natural 
supplement. 

The  chapter  on  moral  instruction  is  eminently  wise  and 
practical.  The  thoroughgoing  Herbartian  will  note  the 
absence  of  any  attempt  to  give  ethical  significance  to  the 
entire  body  of  knowledge  imparted  to  the  pupil;  but  the  line 
of  work  proposed  is  far  more  accessible  to  the  average  teacher. 
He  who  feels  the  necessity  of  giving  moral  instruction  may 
find  here  a  direct  and  easy  path. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  a  bold  attempt  to  show  the  place 
of  religion  in  the  public  school.  Accepting  Dr.  Seelye's  dis- 
tinction that  "religion  may  be  employed  by  the  state  to 
secure  the  ends  of  civilization  and  freedom,  but  the  latter  may 
never  be  yielded  to  subserve  any  religious  advancement,"  Mr. 
White  holds  that  "the  school  may  use  religious  sanction  to 
enforce  and  strengthen  moral  obligation,  just  as  the  state  uses 
it  in  administering  the  civil  oath."  The  question  raised  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  educational  problems. 
Two  difficulties  are  at  once  apparent:  first,  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  world  at  large,  steeped  as  it  has  been  in  the 
controversies  of  the  sects,  appreciate  the  distinction  between 
the  sectarian  teaching  of  dogma  and  the  employment  of  funda- 
mental and  commonly  accepted  religious  truth  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  efTective  moral  training;  and,  second,  the  difficulty 
of  securing  general  agreement  as  to  what  religious  truths  are 
fundamental  and  may  be  commonly  accepted.  The  solution 
of  these  difficulties  may  not  be  impossible,  but  it  will  require 
much  more  elaborate  discussion  than  it  receives  in  this  book. 

W.  H.  M. 
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A  First  Book  in   Algebra — By  Wallace  C.  Boyden,  A,   M.      New  York  : 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1894.   176  p.     Price  60  cents. 
Elementary  Algebra — By  J.   Hamblin   Smith,  M.  A.     London :    Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.,  1894.    471  p.     Price  §1.00. 

Algebra  has  been  generally  considered  a  secondary-school 
subject.  The  notion  is  gaining  ground,  however,  that  it 
should  be  substituted  for  arithmetic  in  the  last  year  of  the 
grammar-school  course.  This  is  made  possible  by  cutting 
down  the  amount  of  arithmetic  taught  in  the  grammar  school. 
The  question  may  fairly  be  raised  whether  the  substitution 
of  algebra  for  arithmetic,  particularly  for  pupils  who  go  no 
farther  than  the  grammar  school,  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. That  higher,  or  scientific,  arithmetic  is  a  sturdy  and 
wholesome  discipline  for  pupils  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  must  be  admitted.  It  is  rightly  claimed  that  pupils 
having  learned  the  elements  of  arithmetic  are  just  ready  to 
derive  the  largest  profit  from  a  study  of  the  science  of  arith- 
metic. To  omit  higher  arithmetic,  and  to  take  up  instead  the 
elements  of  algebra,  is  to  substitute  an  easy  gymnastic  for  a 
harder.  On  the  side  of  utility  there  is  perhaps  little  choice 
between  the  two. 

High-school  teachers  of  algebra,  as  a  rule,  disparage  begin- 
ning the  subject  in  the  grammar  school  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  more  difificult  to  eradicate  erroneous  ideas  than  to  inculcate 
correct  ones  from  the  beginning.  Of  course  this  objection 
does  not  lie  when  the  subject  is  well  taught  in  the  grammar 
school  by  competent  teachers. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  suitable  text-book  will  facilitate  proper 
teaching.  Really  the  subject  of  algebra  ought  to  be  com- 
menced during  the  later  teaching  of  arithmetic,  so  that  the 
substantial  identity  of  the  two  may  be  seen  by  the  pupils.  In 
fact,  the  only  difference  between  arithmetic  and  algebra  is  in 
the  representation  of  numbers  by  general  symbols  and  the  use 
of  negative  quantities.  A  text-book  combining  arithmetic 
and  algebra,  and  teaching  both  simultaneously,  the  principles 
of  the  latter  being  the  generalization  of  the  specific  cases  of 
the  former,  would  be  an  ideal  treatise.  But  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  no  book  on  this  plan  has  yet  appeared. 

Boyden's  First  Book  in  Algebra  appears  at  this  time  in 
response  to  a  growing  demand  for  a  suitable  text-book  for 
grammar  grades.  The  characteristic  features  of  this  book  are 
its  inductive  treatment,  its  numerous  and  well-chosen  prob- 
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lems,  and  above  all  its  simplicity.  The  definition  of  algebra 
appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  last  page,  in  harmony  with 
the  inductive  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  first  exercise 
consists  of  a  single  illustrative  problem  with  its  solution,  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  similar  problems,  but  without  explanation 
of  any  kind ;  in  fact,  the  first  thirty  pages  contain  no  defini- 
tions, rules,  or  explanations  of  processes.  A  single  illustrative 
problem  with  its  solution,  involving  a  statement  of  a  simple 
equation,  is  the  only  guide  to  each  new  operation.  Under  a 
skillful  teacher  children  will  be  led  to  make  their  own  induc- 
tions, definitions,  and  rules.  The  problems,  in  the  main,  are 
concrete  and  neither  too  difficult  nor  too  easy. 

Not  until  p.  30  are  modes  of  representing  the  operations 
which  have  been  previously  performed  by  the  pupils  first  men- 
tioned, and  here  only  briefly,  definitions,  such  as  coefficient, 
exponent,  etc.,  being  introduced  even  later  on  as  required. 
Negative  quantities  are  introduced  only  after  pupils  have 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  modes  of  expressing  and 
operating  with  positive  numbers.  So,  in  general,  successive 
difficulties  are  mastered  one  at  a  time,  the  inductive  treatment 
being  quite  faithfully  adhered  to.  Involution  is  taken  up  in 
connection  with  multiplication,  and  evolution  with  division,  in 
conformity  with  the  later  algebras. 

Multiples  and  factors  are  treated  to  the  extent  of  18  pages, 
factors  25  pages,  simple  equations  18  pages,  simultaneous  and 
quadratic  equations  9  pages.  The  author  has  used  much  skill 
and  discretion  in  simplifying  so  many  alegbraic  topics  for 
young  beginners. 

Mr.  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra,  like  most  English  text- 
books in  mathematics,  is  somewhat  more  advanced  in  charac- 
ter than  American  text-books  designed  for  the  same  grade  of 
pupils.  In  this  revised  edition  the  whole  of  the  old  book  has 
been  retained  and  many  additions  have  been  made.  Among 
the  new  features  are  a  new  proof  of  a  particular  case  of  resolu- 
tion into  factors;  a  chapter  containing  explanations  of  the 
remainder  theorem,  symmetry,  cyclical  order,  detached  coeffi- 
cients, and  other  matters;  also  a  new  chapter  on  the  exponen- 
tial theory,  logarithmic  series,  and  use  of  tables.  Some  of  the 
foregoing  topics  are  new  to  American  text-books.  Again, 
Professor  Smith's  book  sustains  its  English  character  by  a 
most  full  and,  to  my  mind,  unnecessary  elaboration  of  facts 
and  principles  in  the  earliest  chapters,  leaving  comparatively 
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little  for  the  teacher  in  the  way  of  imparting  elementary 
notions.  The  examples  under  the  various  topics  are  numerous 
and  well  chosen;  indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  fea- 
tures of  the  book. 

To  accustom  pupils  to  read  and  to  explain  with  facility, 
numerous  exercises  are  given  in  what  the  author  calls  a  short- 
hand metJiod  of  expressing  arithmetical  calculations  by  the 
symbols  of  algebra.  As  an  illustration,  take  such  an  example 
as  the  following:  "There  are  x  boats  in  a  race.  Five  are 
bumped.  How  many  row  over  the  course?"  Or,  "If  «  men 
can  dig  a  piece  of  ground  in  q  hours,  how  many  hours  will  one 
man  take  to  dig  it?"  There  can  be  no  better  practice  than  the 
quick,  offhand  solution  of  such  problems.  It  is  by  such  prac- 
tice in  mental  algebra,  especially  when  carried  on  in  connection 
with  mental  arithmetic,  that  the  relation  of  the  two  mathe- 
matical studies  to  each  other  is  best  understood  by  the  pupil. 

Chapter  38,  which  treats  of  the  different  scales  of  notation, 
seems  out  of  place  in  an  elementary  text-book.  The  chapter 
on  logarithms  is  particularly  lucid  and  satisfactory. 

American  teachers  are  indebted  to  the  publishers  of  this 
book  for  not  a  few  excellent  school  text-books  by  English 
authors;  and  this  revision  of  a  long-time  popular  and  widely 
used  algebra  will  no  doubt  be  appreciated. 

A.  B.  P. 


NOTES  ON   NEW   BOOKS 

The  mention  of  new  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Mr.  Bardeen  has  done  a  very  useful  thing  in  bringing  out  in 
his  Standard  Teachers  Library  edition  such  undoubted  stand- 
ards as  Laurie's  Comenius  and  De  Guimps's  Pestalozzi  (Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1894.  Price  50  cents  each).  The 
volumes  are  of  a  handy  size,  well  printed,  and  cheap.  They 
constitute  the  sort  of  literature  that  a  real  teacher  ought  to 

make  it  a  point  to  be  able  to  afford  to  buy. Mr.  Gates  of 

Harvard  has  thought  it  worth  while,  despite  "that  indiscrimi- 
nate rage  for  editing  and  annotating  by  which  the  present 
times  are  so  happily  distinguished,"  to  bring  together  a  dozen 
or  more  Selections  from  the  essays  of  Fraiicis  Jeffrey  (Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1894.  $1.00),  to  which  he  has  added  a  capital 
introduction  and  notes.  Jeffrey  and  his  work  are  all  but 
unknown  to  the  present   generation   of  readers,  who  would 
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doubtless  find  both  his  style  and  his  method  old-fashioned. 
Yet  many  of  his  critical  studies  have  far  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary interest,  and,  as  Mr.  Gates  reminds  us,  under  his  direction 

the  Edinburgh  Revieiv  became  a  really  great  literary  power. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book  is  brought  out  in  an  agreeable  form  for 
high-school  use  by  Allyn  &  Bacon  (Boston,  1894.  Price  60 
cents).  The  work  of  the  editor  is  both  slight  and  unimport- 
ant.  It  is  sufificient  to  mention  the  new  and  well-made  edi- 
tion of  Bayard  Taylor's  History  of  Germany  (New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1894.  Price  $1.50).  A  chapter  has  been 
added,  covering  the  main  events  from   1871  to  the  autumn  of 

1893. The  well-planned    and    well-executed  Story  of    the 

Nations  Series  has  for  its  latest  addition  The  Christian  recovery 
of  Spain,  by  Henry  Edward  Watts  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1894.     Price  $1.50),  in  which  the  familiar  story  that  ends 

with  the  conquest  of  Granada  is  told  again. The  name  and 

achievements  of  Weismann  are  familiar  to  educated  persons 
all  over  the  globe,  and  Mr.  Romanes's  Examination  of  Weis- 
7nannis7n  (Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1893.  Price 
$1.00)  will  find  many  readers.  The  rapid  and  startling  addi- 
tions that  Weismann  has  made  to  his  original  theory  of  hered- 
ity make  the  task  of  exposition  difficult  and  that  of  adverse 

criticism  correspondingly  light. College  teachers  who  are 

still  looking  for  a  clearly  written,  well-arranged,  and  thor- 
oughly modern  text-book  in  psychology  for  beginners  will  not 
go  astray  in  selecting  the  small  volume  that  Professor  Baldwin 
of  Princeton  has  recently  published,  under  the  title  of  Ele- 
inents   of  Psychology  (New  York:  Henry   Holt  &  Co.,    1893. 

Price  $1.50). President  Hill's  Genetic  Philosophy  (J>[Q\wYor'k: 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893.  Price  $2.00)  is  a  stimulating  book  in 
many  ways,  and  yet  somewhat  puzzling.  Science  has  taught 
us  the  law  of  continuity,  and  the  genetic  method  is  defined  as 
the  "referring  every  fact  to  its  place  in  the  series  to  which  it 
belongs."  This  "method"  is  then  applied  to  the  discussion  of 
the  fundamental  philosophical  problems,  Hegel  and   Spencer 

being  especially  kept  in  view  for  criticism. "  'AH  this  must 

change,'  and  the  new  monism  be  established  in  its  stead,"  is 
the  purport  of  Carus's  Primer  of  Philosophy  {Ch\ca.go:  Open 

Court  Publishing  Co.,  1893.     Price  $1.00). Physiology  of  the 

Senses,  by  McKendrick  and  Snodgrass  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1893.  Price  $1.50),  is  the  best  of  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  Manuals  yet  published.     No  book  on  the  sub- 
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ject  is  so  well  fitted  for  classes  in  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges.  Droysen's   remarkable    Grwidriss  der  Historik  has 

roused  the  enthusiasm  of  a  generation  of  students  of  historical 
science.  The  English  translation  of  it  by  President  Andrews 
of  Brown  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1893.     Price  $1.10)  will  intro. 

duce  the  book  to  a  new  audience. Not  only  kindergartners 

but  many  others  will  be  glad  to  see  FroebeT s  Letters  to  his 
wife  and  others  (Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard,  1893.  Price  $1.25), 
edited  by  A.  H.  Heinemann.  They  breathe  the  spirit  of  the 
man  and  give  an  unusually  clear  idea  of  his  point  of  view  and 

mode  of  thinking. The  name  of  Professor  Davis  of  Harvard 

is  sufificient  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  his  Elementary 
mcteoro/ogy  (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1894.  Price  $2.70).  Meteo- 
rology is  put  by  the  Committee  of  Ten's  conference  on  geog- 
raphy in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  high-school  work,  and  as 
a  subject  of  definite  instruction  it  is  increasing  rapidly  in 
importance.  Teachers  and  students  need  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
cure this  admirable  treatise  on  the  subject. Natural  scien- 
tists are  often  reproached,  and  justly,  for  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  problems  with  which  they 
are  dealing.  Chemists  will  find  in  Thorpe's  Essays  on  historical 
c/>emistry  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.  Price  $2.25) 
an  interesting  and  instructive  series  of  lectures  on  Boyle, 
Priestley,  Scheele,  Cavendish,  Lavosier,  Faraday,  Graham,  and 
others,  that,  taken  together,  afford  an  historical  survey  of 
chemical  science   in   the   seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and    early 

part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries. Professor  Ladd's  industry 

is  prodigious,  and  his  latest  volume  is  a  large  treatise  entitled 
Psychology,  descriptive  and  explanatory  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1894.  Price  $4.50).  Perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy feature  of  the  book  is  its  attempt  to  do  away  with 
even  the  "appearance  of  retaining  the  old  and  vicious  theory 

of  faculties." Few  more  attractive  volumes  have  come  from 

the  press  than  the  edition  of  The  Tempest  that  is  the  first 
volume  in  the  Temple  Shakspere  (New  York :  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  1894.  Price  45  cents).  The  introduction,  glossary,  and 
notes  add  much  to  the  practical  value  of  this  beautiful  edi- 
tion.  A  little  book  that  is  intended  to  secure  better  prepa- 
ration for  the  language  work  of  the  high  school  by  a  scientific 
method  of  presenting  English  grammar  is  Inductive  studies  in 
English  grammar,  by  Harper  and  Burgess  (New  York:  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  1894.     Price  40  cents). 


X 

EDITORIAL 

After  a  most  vexatious  and  annoying  delay  that  it  was 
beyond  President  Lane's  power  to  prevent,  it  was  settled  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  March  that  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  be  held  at  Asbury  Park,  New 
Jersey,  July  6-13.  The  place  chosen  is  within  easy  reach  of 
ten  millions  of  people,  has  a  recognized  reputation  as  a 
summer  resort,  and  being  on  the  seashore,  offers  many  attrac- 
tions to  visitors  from  interior  States.  Asbury  Park  is  accus- 
tomed to  crowds,  and  has  ample  hotel  accommodations  for  the 
largest  meeting  the  N.  E.  A.  ever  held.  President  Lane, 
President  Coy  of  the  Council,  and  the  officers  of  the  several 
departments  have  arranged  programmes  of  very  great  interest, 
the  topics  selected  for  discussion  being  especially  timely  and 
practical.  The  State  pride  of  the  New  Jersey  teachers  is 
aroused,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  the  meeting 
useful  and  memorable. 

An  efficient  local  committee  is  also  actively  at  work,  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  adjoining  cities  are  being  actively 
and  systematically  canvassed  in  the  interest  of  the  meeting. 


It  is  expected  that  the  Bulletin  containing  the  detailed  pro- 
gramme for  the  several  sessions  will  be  issued  about  May  i. 
In  addition  to  papers  and  addresses  by  prominent  teachers, 
there  is  every  prospect  that  the  Association  will  have  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  listening  to  at  least  two  orators  of 
national  reputation. 

In  the  Department  of  Higher  Education,  which  meets  on 
the  afternoons  of  July  11  and  12,  four  important  topics  are 
announced  for  discussion.  These  are  (i)  The  future  of  the 
smaller  colleges,  (2)  The  group-system  of  college  studies, 
(3)  The  control  of  college  athletics  by  faculties  and  alumni, 
and  (4)  Student  co-operation  in  college  discipline.  On  each  of 
these  subjects  a  carefully  prepared  paper  will  be  presented, 
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and  ample  time  will  be  allowed  for  discussion.  Several  hun- 
dred college  presidents  and  professors  are  expected  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting  of  the  department. 


The  National  Council  of  Education  will  meet  on  July  6,  the 
Friday  preceding  the  gathering  of  the  general  association. 

At  that  time  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten — which  is 
addressed  to  the  Council — will  be  formally  presented,  and  one 
entire  day  is  assigned  for  the  debate  that  is  certain  to  follow. 
Round  Table  conferences  have  been  arranged  on  "The  co- 
ordination of  the  elementary  studies,"  "  The  co-ordination  of 
studies  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,"  "  On  what  prin- 
ciple should  the  co-ordination  of  elementary  instruction  be 
attempted  ?  "    and  "  The  French  system  of  moral  education." 

The  papers  already  announced  are  "The  dogma  of  formal 
mental  discipline,"  by  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  ;  "  The  country  school,"  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White 
of  Ohio  ;  "  Standards  of  technical  training  and  the  relation  of 
technical  to  liberal  education,"  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward  of  St. 
Louis,  and  "  Professional  and  technical  instruction  in  the  uni- 
versity," by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  College. 


The  report  of  the  last  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  a  teaching  university  for  London,  has 
now  been  issued  as  a  Parliamentary  paper,  and  it  is  possible  to 
learn  in  detail  the  plan  proposed  and  the  reasons  for  it.  The 
report  is  distinctly  conservative.  No  existing  institutions  of 
collegiate  or  university  grade  are  to  be  interfered  with  ;  but. 
about  the  existing  London  University  as  a  center,  a  teaching 
university  is  to  be  established  by  a  process  that  differs  little,  if 
at  all,  from  federating  the  existing  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation. The  present  work  of  the  examining  university  is  not 
to  be  altered  or  abridged,  but  teaching  functions  are  to  be 
added  to  it.  It  is  recommended  that  the  changes  suggested 
be  brought  about,  not  by  charter,  but  by  a  commission  with 
statutory  powers.  Six  faculties  are  contemplated — arts, 
science,  medicine,  law,  theology,  and  music.  The  faculty  of 
science  will  fall  into  two  departments  or  sections,  one  for  pure 
and  one  for  applied  science.  The  latter  section  includes 
engineering,  architecture,  agriculture,  and  technology.     A  uni- 
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versity  board  is  to  supervise  and  encourage  the  university- 
extension  movement,  but  the  movement,  as  such,  is  not  to 
become  a  part  of  the  university. 

As  is  usual  in  Enghsh  administration,  the  machinery  pro- 
vided is  curiously  complex.  There  is  to  be  a  chancellor,  a 
vice  chancellor,  a  senate,  an  academic  council,  the  six  faculties, 
boards  of  studies,  and  a  convocation  of  graduates.  The  insti- 
tutions to  be  admitted  to  the  university  at  once  are  twenty-five 
in  number,  namely.  University  College,  King's  College,  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Bedford  College,  City  and  Guilds  of  Lon- 
don Institute,  the  medical  schools  of  the  nine  chief  London 
hospitals,  one  medical  school  for  women,  six  theological 
colleges,  and  four  colleges  of  music.  Under  certain  reserva- 
tions, the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
are  added. 

The  best  precedents,  European  and  American,  are  followed 
by  including  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  in  the  medical 
curriculum,  and  public  law,  history,  and  economics  in  that  of 
law.  Strong  emphasis  is  also  laid  on  the  necessity  of  endow- 
ments for  research. 

On  the  whole  the  report,  though  a  compromise  between 
conflicting  interests  and  views,  is  reasonably  successful,  and 
despite  its  cumbersome  machinery,  a  good  beginning  can 
be  made  under  it,  if  its  plan  is  ever  put  into  operation. 


The  expected  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education 
has  been  announced  by  the  British  Government.  The  appoint- 
ments seem  to  give  only  fair  satisfaction.  On  all  sides  regret  is 
expressed  that  Dr.  Fitch's  name  is  not  on  the  list,  and  its 
absence  is  explained  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle  that  no 
official  of  the  Education  Department  should  be  upon  the 
Commission.  At  this  distance  the  principle  seems  an  un- 
necessary and  unfortunate  one,  particularly  because  it  has 
excluded  from  the  Commission  the  one  person  in  all  England 
who  is  most  competent  to  sit  on  it.  Three  women  are  named 
on  the  Commission,  which  is  both  a  great  innovation  and  a 
most  desirable  one. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  this  extremely  important 
Commission  are  as  follows  : 

Right  Honorable  J.  Bryce,  M.  P.,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  Chairman. 
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Right  Honorable  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  M.  P.,  K.  C.  B.,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  Chairman  of  the  County  Councils 
Association. 

Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.  P.,  Chairman  of  the  Somersetshire 
Technical  Educational  Committee. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  member  of  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Jebb,  M.  P.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick,  Principal  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  Secretary  to  the  Oxford  University 
Extension  Delegacy. 

The  Reverend  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  Mans- 
field College,  Oxford. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttelton,  Headmaster  of  Haileybury 
College,  Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Teachers'  Guild. 

Mrs.  Bryant,  D.  Sc,  a  mistress  of  the  North  London  Col- 
legiate School  for  Girls. 

Dr.  R,  Wormell,  D.  Sc,  Headmaster  of  the  London  Central 
Foundation  Schools,  Deputy-Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Preceptors. 

The  Very  Rev.  E.  C.  ]\Iaclu-re,  D.  D..  Dean  of  Manchester, 
Chairman  of  the  Manchester  School  Board. 

Mr.  George  J.  Cockburn,  Chairman  of  the  Leeds  School 
Board. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall,  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Ele- 
mentary Teachers. 

Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  M.  P..  F.  R.  S. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mr.  C.  Fenwick,  M.  P. 

Not  a  few  of  these  names  are  well  known  in  America.  The 
selection  of  Mr.  Bryce  as  chairman  is  an  ideal  one,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  will  stand  him  in  good  stead. 
Mrs.  Bryant  is  the  talented  author  oi  Educational  Ends,  and 
Dr.  Wormell  was  for  a  long  time  the  editor  of  the  Educational 
Times.  The  school  boards,  the  friends  of  technical  edu- 
cation, and  the  universities,  are  all  represented.  The 
private  schools  complain  that  they  are  not  represented 
sufficiently,  which  seems  to  be  the  fact.  Yet  the  Commission 
has  many  elements  of  strength,  and  its  report  will  be  eagerly 
awaited. 
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It  is  plain  that  there  is  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  introducing  the  departmental  system  of  teach- 
ing into  the  upper  grades  of  grammar  schools.  Thoroughly 
competent  and  experienced  men  may  be  quoted  on  each  side 
of  the  question.  Of  all  those  who  have  denied  the  wisdom  of 
the  innovation  none  commands  greater  respect  than  Superin- 
tendent Fitzpatrick,  whose  article  on  the  subject  is  printed  in 
this  issue  of  the  Review.  Yet  it  is  not  clear  that  he  makes  out 
his  case.  The  unification  and  co-ordination  of  studies  by  no 
means  implies  unification  and  co-ordination  by  individual 
teachers  alone  ;  if  it  did,  it  would  be  unattainable.  True  co- 
ordination is  an  affair  of  the  whole  school,  directed  by  the 
principal  or  supervisor  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  teaching 
corps.  The  school,  not  the  grade  or  class-room,  is  the  true 
unit  ;  and  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  the  departmental 
system  will  do  other  than  assist  this  higher  type  of  unifica- 
tion and  co-ordination  in  the  grammar  schools.  It  requires 
close  and  efficient  supervision,  but  that  ought  to  be  within 
reach  in  every  graded  school. 

Superintendent  Fitzpatrick's  quotation  from  Dr.  Goring  also 
seems  peculiarly  inapt.  In  no  sense  can  it  be  said  that  in  the 
class-room  system  the  same  task  is  imposed  upon  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  Surely  to  study  several  subjects  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  to  teach  properly  several  subjects  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  are  very  different  things. 


The  recently  issued  annual  reports  of  several  city  superin- 
tendents show  that  much  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the 
matter  of  grading  pupils  according  to  their  ability.  The  interest 
in  this  subject  has  been  stimulated  by  a  letter  of  inquiry  sent 
by  Commissioner  Harris  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  country. 
The  most  important  query  in  this  letter  states  the  object  of 
the  investigation  thus  :  "  Is  it  the  natural  effect  of  classifying 
with  intervals  of  a  year  or  more  between  classes  that  the  bright 
pupils  are  held  back  and  not  given  work  enough  to  do  to 
develop  their  capacity,  while  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  expend 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  on  the  slow  and  less  competent 
pupils  ?  "  to  this  question  309  superintendents  replied  "  Yes  ;  " 
60  replied  "  No ;  "  while  47  gave  vague  and  non-committal 
replies.  The  weight  of  experience,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
strongly  against   the   year-grade    plan.       In   addition   to  the 
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objection  stated  so  strongly  in  Dr.  Harris's  question,  there  is 
the  other  fatal  defect  in  this  method  of  grading,  that  a  child 
who  fails  to  be  promoted  is,  in  most  places,  required  to  spend 
two  years  in  a  grade.  Anyone  who  has  observed  the  dead- 
ening effect  on  a  child's  mind  of  threshing  over  old  straw  in 
the  same  grade  for  a  second  year,  knows  how  demoralizing  this 
plan,  once  in  almost  universal  use,  is  in  its  results.  It  destroys 
interest  and  retards  growth. 


Many  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  to  devise  a 
scheme  that  will  enable  each  pupil  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  his 
physical  strength  and  intellectual  ability  will  permit.  Super- 
intendent Fitzpatrick  of  Omaha  says  :  "  In  every  school  system 
the  individual  school  classes  in  any  one  school  are  perpetually 
disintegrating.  When  any  new  class  of  pupils  is  organized 
there  may  be  a  complete  homogeneity,  but  after  a  few  weeks 
have  passed  away  the  pupils  in  this  once  homogeneous  class 
will  appear  in  at  least  three  different  and  divergent  forms.  .  . 
The  remedy  for  this  disintegration  is  reintegration,  reclassifi- 
cation, the  gathering  up  together  of  somewhat  similar  elements 
to  form  a  new  class,  which  again  disintegrates  only  to  be 
rebuilt  again,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  .  .  In  this  rebuilding  of 
classes  in  a  school  system  the  short  interval  between  classes  is 
a  very  potent  factor." 

Superintendent  Long  of  St.  Louis  says:  "The  plan  of  pro- 
moting classes  and  individuals  whenever  they  have  completed 
a  quarter's  work  enables  many  pupils  to  complete  the  course 
in  much  less  than  the  regular  eight  years.  .  .  The  brighter 
pupils  of  the  class  are  put  up  into  higher  classes  whenever  it  is 
found  that  they  are  able  to  do  more  work,  thus  helping  to 
keep  up  their  interest  and  also  giving  the  slower  pupils  time  to 
do  the  work  of  the  class  without  being  pushed  beyond  their 
ability." 

Several  objections  are  raised  to  this  plan  of  short  intervals 
between  classes.  One  is  that  it  multiplies  the  number  of  divi- 
sions in  each  teacher's  class.  Superintendent  Greenwood 
states  that  in  many  of  the  classes  in  the  schools  of  Kansas 
City  there  are  as  many  as  three  divisions,  separated  by  twelve- 
week  intervals,  each  division  doing  quite  distinct  work.  Super- 
intendent Peckham  of  Milwaukee  has  devised  a  scheme  by 
which,  though  there  may  be  two  divisions  in  a  class,  the  class 
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shall  be  taught  as  a  unit  except  in  one  or  two  important  sub- 
jects, such  as  arithmetic  and  grammar.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  having  but  one  division  in  a  class,  but  if  there 
must  be  two  divisions,  Mr.  Peckham's  scheme  seems  least  open 
to  objection. 

Another  objection  to  the  short  interval  plan  is  that  pupils 
are,  apparently,  permitted  to  "  skip  "  a  portion  of  the  school 
work.  If  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  course  of  study  is  intelli- 
gently framed — that  everything  in  the  curriculum  is  there 
because  it  ought  to  be  studied — then  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
defend  this  process  of  "  skipping."  If  everything  is  worthy  of 
study,  nothing  should  be  skipped.  If  there  are  in  a  course  of 
study  matters  that  may  be  neglected  with  impunity,  then  all 
pupils  should  have  the  same  privilege.  In  other  words,  the 
elementary  curriculum  should  contain  only  those  subjects  or 
parts  of  subjects  which  it  is  desirable  that  all  pupils  should 
study, 

A  third  objection  to  the  short  interval  plan,  with  its  con- 
comitant of  "  skipping  "  grades  or  divisions,  is  that  frequently 
a  pupil  will  remain  only  a  few  weeks  with  a  teacher.  Now,  if 
the  teacher  is  of  the  right  kind — one  who  studies  herpupils 
and  gives  them  that  attention  which  each  requires — a  period 
of  twelve  or  even  twenty  weeks  is  all  too  short  to  enable  her 
to  get  in  touch  with  so  many  young  minds.  Of  course,  if  the 
teacher  be  not  of  the  right  kind,  the  sooner  the  pupil  leaves 
her  class  the  better.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  be  a  wise, 
sympathetic,  and  scholarly  woman,  a  school  year  is  none  too 
long  to  enable  her  to  understand  her  pupils  thoroughly  and 
minister  to  their  intellectual  needs.  The  last  half  of  her  year's 
work  will  always  be  of  greater  value  than  the  first  half. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  Superintendent  Draper  of 
Cleveland  presents  a  plan  which  he  claims  to  be  "  entirely 
new."     It  is  given  in  his  own  words: 

The  schools  have  been  made  up  for  the  new  year  in  a  way  which  may 
be  possibly  best  described  by  use  of  an  illustration.  Take  for  instance  a 
room  oit/ii'rd  ^-rade  pupils.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  teacher  determines 
upon  the  ordinary  and  regular  work  of  these  pupils  throughout  the  year, 
guided  possibly  by  the  monthly  markings  which  she  was  required  to  make, 
which  of  these  pupils  were  competent  to  go  into  the  fourth  grade,  and  they 
were  so  advanced.  Heretofore  the  pupils  held  not  to  be  competent  to  take 
the  fourth  grade  would  have  been  kept  back  in  the  third  grade  at  least 
another  year,  and  would  commonly  have  been  termed  left-overs.  But  here- 
after they  will  go  forward  with  their  more  fortunate  associates  into  the  fourth 
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grade  room,  although  they  will  not  at  once  become  fourth  grade  pupils 
They  will  constitute  a  separate  division  by  themselves  and  will  be  desig- 
nated as  advanced  thirds.  The  teacher  is  directed  to  give  this  second  divi- 
sion very  particular  care  and  see  if  she  cannot  lead  and  ertcourage  some  of 
them  at  least  up  to  the  fourth  grade  work.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may 
be  specially  bright  pupils  in  this  year's  third  grade  class  who  can  easily  be 
sent  forward  in  the  course  of  the  year  into  this  division  of  advanced  thirds, 
although  it  would  not  be  practicable  at  once  to  send  them  clear  into  the 
fourth  grade.  In  this  way  the  unpromoted  pupils  will  be  spared  humilia- 
tion somewhat ;  they  will  secure  special  attention  ;  they  will  have  the  help 
of  association  in  the  same  room  with  the  work  of  the  higher  grade  ;  they 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  presence  of  the  specially  bright  pupils  who  will 
come  in  from  the  grade  below  ;  they  will  be  encouraged  and  inspired  to 
their  utmost  effort.  Will  not  this  plan  save  some  of  the  unfortunates  from 
the  loss  of  a  year  and  will  it  not  provide  a  bridge  upon  which  the  brighter 
ones  may  cross  over  from  one  grade  to  the  next  and  gain  a  year .-' 

So  far  as  the  first  year's  trial  of  the  new  plan  is  concerned, 
it  evidently  provides  a  means  of  escape  from  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  subject  seems  to  be  surrounded.  No  teacher 
is  required  to  teach  more  than  two  divisions.  No  pupil  is 
required  to  spend  a  second  year  in  the  same  class  doing  the 
same  work  ad  nauseam.  A  teacher  retains  her  pupils  for  at 
least  a  year.  A  pupil  may  be  advanced  more  rapidly  than  his 
classmates  without  omitting  any  important  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum. And  to  these  advantages  it  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Draper 
has  discovered  a  heroic  remedy  for  the  besetting  sin  of  most 
public  school  principals  and  teachers — the  mania  for  holding 
back  children  from  promotion.  But  what  will  be  the  result  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year's  trial?  If  there  are  two  divisions  in 
each  grade  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  at  the  beginning,  what 
will  become  of  the  second  division?  The  first  division  of  the 
fourth  grade  will  be  advanced  to  the  fifth ;  but  where  will  the 
second  go?  If  it  remains  in  the  fourth  grade  it  will  have  to 
spend  two  years  in  that  grade.  If  it  is  advanced  to  the  fifth 
grade  it  must  either  "  skip  "  a  portion  of  the  curriculum,  or  else 
it  will  be  separated  by  so  long  an  interval  from  the  first  divi- 
sion of  that  grade,  that  the  teacher  will  be  seriously  incom- 
moded in  her  work.  Obviously,  too,  the  difificulties  will  in- 
crease from  year  to  year;  either  the  divisions  in  the  classes 
will  be  unduly  multiplied,  or  else  the  intervals  between  the  two 
divisions,  in  case  that  number  be  retained,  will  be  excessive. 
Quite  possibly,  however.  Superintendent  Draper  has  foreseen 
and  provided  against  these  difificulties.  If  so,  he  will  have 
solved  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  school  administra- 
tion. 
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By  an  inexplicable  oversight,  Professor  Perry,  whose  article 
on  the  "  Universities  of  Germany  "  appeared  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  REVIEW,  was  made  to  speak  of  the  eloquence  of 
Professor  von  Gutschmid  of  Tubingen  as  "  truly  rhetorical  "  ; 
whereas  his  manuscript  described  it  as  "  to  the  very  least 
degree  rhetorical." 

The  State  Teachers  Association  of  New  York  will  meet  at 
Saratoga,  July  9-1 1,  under  the  efificient  presidency  of  Principal 
George  E.  Hardy  of  New  York.  No  meeting  having  been 
held  in  1893,  because  of  the  Educational  Congress  at  Chicago, 
an  unusually  large  gathering  is  expected  this  year.  Mr.  Hardy 
is  something  of  a  sensationalist,  for  his  programme  is  to 
include  a  paper  by  Superintendent  Jasper  of  New  York  City, 
a  gentleman  who  is  not  known  to  have  appeared  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  a  State  or  national  meeting  before.  The  fact  that 
Superintendent  Jasper  is  to  speak  should  alone  attract  a  large 
number  of  teachers  to  Saratoga,  particularly  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  has  not  always  been  strongly  represented  in 
the  past.  The  remainder  of  the  programme  is  wisely  and 
attractively  made  up.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  dates 
chosen  for  this  meeting  conflict  with  those  selected  for  the 
N.  E.  A.  at  Asbury  Park.  Cannot  the  New  York  State  meet- 
ing be  held  just  as  well,  or  even  better,  July  5-7  ? 

The  number  of  the  Pddagogisches  Archiv,  dated  February  i, 
1894,  contains  a  striking  article  on  Bildung,  by  Professor  Paul- 
sen of  Berlin.  The  article  will  appear  in  the  new  Encyclopddie 
der  Pddagogik  to  be  published  under  the  editorial  direction 
of  Professor  Rein  of  Jena.  Professor  Paulsen's  many  Ameri- 
can students  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  his  long-delayed  promo- 
tion to  the  full  professorship  of  philosophy  and  education  at 
Berlin  has  finally  been  made,  though  not  until  he  had  declined 
a  call  to  a  similar  chair  at  Leipsic. 

Professor  Heubner  of  Leipsic  has  accepted  a  call  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  the  diseases  of  children  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  This  is  the  chair  that  was  tendered  to  Dr.  A.  Jacobi  of 
New  York  and  declined  by  him. 

A  new  professorship  of  philosophy  and  pedagogics  has  been 
established  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and  Professor  J. 
Volkelt,  formerly  of  Wiirzburg,  is  to  be  the  first  incumbent 
of  it. 
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The  well-known  institution  in  Exhibition  Road,  London, 
over  which  Sir  Philip  Magnus  presides,  will  hereafter  be 
called  the  Guilds'  Central  Technical  College. 

The  advocates  of  *'  woman's  rights  "  in  Europe  are  enjoying 
a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Professor  Bischoff  of  St. 
Petersburg.  Bischoff  published  a  pamphlet  some  years  ago, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  woman  is  incapable  of  higher 
education  because  her  brain  weighs  on  an  average  one  hundred 
grams  less  than  that  of  man.  In  his  will  he  ordered  that 
his  own  brain  should  be  carefully  weighed,  and  predicted 
that  it  would  weigh  1350  grams.  To  the  general  surprise, 
the  result  showed  that  the  professor's  brain  fell  short,  by 
five  grams,  of  the  weight  of  the  brains  of  women  of  low 
intelligence. 

In  addition  to  the  many  scientific  and  literary  publications 
that  are  already  issued  from  Columbia  College,  it  is  now 
announced  that  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education 
of  that  university  will  begin  at  once  to  issue,  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, a  series  of  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and 
Education.  These  Contributions  will  conform  to  the  general 
directions  concerning  such  publications  laid  down  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press,  and  will  be  consecutively  num- 
bered and  paged  for  binding  in  volumes  of  about  500  pages 
each.  The  price  of  each  issue  will  be  fixed  at  the  time  that  it 
appears.  The  first  of  the  series  is  now  ready  and  is  entitled, 
FriedricJi  Heinrich  Jacobi :  a  study  in  the  origin  of  German 
realism.     The  author  is  Norman  Wilde,  A.  M. 
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